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E ым are directly 


and immediately involved in the conflict which | 


divides our. world, and for two reasons: first, 
because they are essential to the functioning of 
a democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of schol- 
arship, the freedom of the mind, and even the 


survival of culture, and libraries are the great 


tools of scholarship, the great repositories of 


culture, and the great symbols of the freedom 
of the mind. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





Libraries and the War. 
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This statement of library policy, adopted unanimously by the Council on 
December 29, was presented by the Executive Secretary on behalf 
of the Executive Board. 


HE UNITED STATES is at war. ‘The 
country requires of every profes- 
bn as of every citizen, the utmost in- 
igence, realism, and devotion. 

n a time of war there are certain 
lies which libraries can best perform. 
very library must organize its serv- 
s and expenditures without delay to 
;et the necessities of a nation at war. 
ích library activity must stand a triple 
rutiny. 

. Will it contribute to victory? 

Will it help to make a better America? 
Will it help to make a better world? 
Whatever fails to meet this test must yield 
to things more urgent. 

- More, not less, will be expected of the 
library. It must meet new demands from 
men, women, and children who are think- 
ing about and working for their country's 
welfare. The library will require better 
facilities, not poorer; more books, not 
fewer; and better work from every li- 
brarian. 

Library budgets should be protected. 
Librarians should take full advantage of 
their opportunities for patriotic service and 
thus challenge an understanding public 
support. Economies must be achieved not 
Бу reduction of library service as a whole, 
put by careful selection of the most. use- 
[ul services which demand emphasis, and 
y higher efficiency in operation. 

Officially or unofficially, every library 


















must become a war information center in 
which are currently available the latest 
facts, reports, directories, regulations, and 
instructions for public use. The urgencies 
of wartime will frequently require im- 
mediate information and quick decisions. 
The library must therefore step up the 
tempo of its service. It must foresee and 
prepare to meet such demands. 

The library must supply technical in- 
formation to industrial defense workers 
and students, Treatises, manuals, and 
periodicals must be given opportunity—by 
librarians—to expedite the production of 
war materials. Engineers, inventors, and 
designers must be assisted—by librarians 
—to avoid doing over again what has al- 
ready been well done and recorded. Fore- 
men and instructors must be aided—by 
librarians—in avoiding slow and costly 
ways of training apprentices in matters 
that may be learned quickly from the 
printed page. 

'The library must disseminate authentic 
information and sound teachings in the 
fields of economics, government, history, 
and international relations. Because this a 
war between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, it is a conflict of ideas, theories, and 
political ideals as well as of military 
weapons. Ignorance of ideas, as of facts, 
may defeat the noblest intentions. The 
people of America, and not their soldiers 
and government officials alone, will make 
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the final decision. То do this the people 
must not only be informed concerning the 
issues but must be alert to their significance 
and implications. The library, more than 
any other single agency, must aid them 
in this process. 

The library must make available valid 
interpretations of current facts and events. 
Manipulations of the truth for any rea- 
son, public hysteria or indifference, over- 
confidence or despair, will impair the na- 
tional war effort. The library can help 
materially to combat such irrational at- 
titudes by providing not only trustworthy 
facts but reasoned interpretation. Free- 
dom of inquiry is one of the basic free- 
doms which the American people are again 
fighting to preserve. With such minor 
limitations as are occasioned by military 
necessity, librarians will protect the right 
of inquirers to find in the library mate- 
rial on all sides of controversial ques- 
| tions. 


The library must help to relieve , 
strain of war, by maintaining its sup, 
recreational reading for men and wom. 
and especially for children. 

The library must help and support po. 
war planning. Our nation now hz 
twofold purpose—to win the war and v 
the victory to help establish a world o1 
of decency, security, and human dign 
Already some of the best minds in ‘ 
country are dealing with postwar proble 
— plans for employment, security, and | 
upbuilding of America; the basic рги” 
of international relations; the practic 
plications of human geography; the ~ 
tions of the United States to the ^ | 
world and especially to the other Am... 
Ideas are seething, plans are beginnin; 
take form. Librarians can help to pre | 
the American people for wise decision: | 
these momentous questions by mak : 
known factual information, sound id. 
and rational proposals. 


Libraries and the War: A National Platform 


1. War INFORMATION CENTERS 
The Association urges: 

The designation, by the appropriate 
government agency, of some library in 


every community as a War Information 


Center; 

The prompt and adequate distribution 
to these libraries of government publica- 
tions related to the war, so that essential 
information may be available to all the 
pecple of the community. 


2. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


The Association recommends Federal as- 
sistance to states and local communities 
for: 

Establishment and maintenance of com- 





munity library service in the greatly 
panded defense areas, as essential in ec 
cation, recreation, and morale; 
Adequate provision of technical boo 
manuals, and periodicals, and of сот] 
tent professional help, to improve the e 
ciency and output of workers in defer 
industry and in defense training. 


3. LiBRARY FACILITIES FOR THE ARM 
Forces or THE UNITED STATES 


. The Association commends: 


The War and Navy Departments : 
establishing and maintaining library se: 
ice for the armed forces, with good coll 
tions of books and periodicals and m. 
than 150 librarians. 


ges: 
‘fore adequate and suitable camp li- 
таг quarters than are now available; 
`The maintenance of regimental branch 
‘braties in the large army camps; 
^More speed in the establishment of li- 
‘ries as new camps are opened; 
"Improved library service in the smaller 
its: 
` More adequate library facilities for men 
á * алеу outside continental United States; 
s Further development of Navy library 
ee "te, to keep pace with Navy expansion. 


1 Hson: 


шге people of the United States to re- 

Val generously to the Victory Book 
ice tmpaign of the A.L.A., the A.R.C., and 
m rU.S.O., to supplement the collections 


E schased from government funds. 


s3 

' ,IHE LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION OF 

~ THE UNITED STATES OFFICE or 
EDUCATION 


‘The Association recommends: 
“That facilities be given to the Library 
cervice Division of the Office of Educa- 


‘nu to enable it to assist libraries to be 
ah 
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of the utmost service to their communities 


and to the government. 


5. Postwar PLANNING 


The Association commends: 
The activities of government and other 


agencies in planning for the postwar ре- 
riod. 


It urges: 


That adequate attention be given to 
the possibilities of great expansion of agen- 
cies for community service including li- 
braries and adult education. 


6. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


It welcomes: 


The leadership of the Department of 
State and the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in promoting cultural relations 
with other countries. 


It pledges: 

Its own support to international cul- 
tural cooperation and to the maintenance 
in this country of respect for the con- 
tributions of all races and nations. 


Suggested Activities for Wartime 
Library Service 


E ARE going to win the war and 

we are going to win the peace that 
follows," states the President. In order 
that libraries may contribute in full meas- 
ure to the realization of this objective, the 
folowing suggestions for library action 
have been brought together. 

Listed below are seventy activities now 
functioning successfully in some library 
situation which can be adapted for use in 
many others. While every administrator 
will wish to check the activities pertinent 
to his library, it will be desirable in addi- 
tion to prepare a comprehensive library 
program for the community in a confer- 
ence of librarians in all fields. 

Over and above the normal essential 
routines which contribute to efficient li- 
brary service are many emergency meas- 
ures which have grown out of the 
Specialized needs of a nation engaged in 
total war. 

War information, civilian defense, civil- 
ian morale, service to defense industries, 
and service to. the armed forces are the 
major fields of war service for public, 
college, university, school, and special li- 
braries, Ingenuity will be required of all 
librarians, and especially school and college 
librarians, in adjusting their libraries to 
the community program. 


War INFORMATION CENTERS 


Newest and most important type of 
service is the War Information Center 
which brings together all information 
needed by the community for the pursu- 
ance of the war. For many libraries this 
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will mean much greater emphasis on the 


dispensing of organized information rather. 


than the circulating of reading materials. - 


The following communication of De- 
cember 19, 1941, from the President and 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
states the need for libraries as War In- 
formation Centers: 


We urge every library to make itself at 
once a War Information Center, as many 
have already done. The same suggestion 
may emanate from Washington .soon. 


You will think of such subjects as pri- | 


orities, selective service, industrial regula- 
tions, opportunities for defense training, 
civilian protection, consumer information, 
first aid, the countries involved, and many 
more. 


The following activities may suggest the 
pattern to be used for a War Information 
Center. 


Suggested Activities for Libraries 


г. Be thoroughly familiar with the defense 


program in your community and what it 
is attempting to do. 
to the coordinator of civilian defense, 
the local civilian defense council, and co- 
operating social service agencies. 


2. Actively participate in the planning pro- 
gram of the civilian defense council ; know 
what its plan is, the role of the library in 
the program, and civilian opportunities for 
service. 


3. Offer special library bulletin boards to. 


Offer your services, 


the civilian defense council for official an- 


nouncements to the community. 


4. Post in a prominent place in the li- . 
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, 
brary rules and regulations for all civil- 
ians during an emergency. 

s. Appoint a staff member to keep an up- 
to-the-minute bulletin board of current 
"facts and figures" obtained from news- 
papers, government releases, etc. 


6. Post in the library a calendar of events 
important in civic education (radio, meet- 
ings, etc.) on local, state, and national 
levels, 


7. Make the library the official source of 
government pamphlets and documents .in 
your community, especially defense publi- 
cations. 


8. Таке information you know is needed 


to the defense leaders without waiting to 
be asked. 


9. Be prepared to supply information to 
industry and business about government 
‘activities on contracts, forms, government 
personnel, government agencies and their 
functions, 


то. Cooperate with employment offices 
and defense training programs to provide 
a checklist of opportunities and needs. 

ІІ. See whether local officials can use 
the library, as British libraries have been 
used, as an emergency information center 
in the event other means of communication 
ате temporarily disrupted by: 


a. Maintaining a register of all casual- 
ties. 
b. Maintaining a file of all inquiries, 
telegrams, etc. 
c. Arranging to answer all such in- 
quiries. 
I2. Cooperate with the American Red 
Cross; participate and publicize its pro- 
gram; arrange for its classes in the library. 
13. Maintain a file of all community 
, membership organizations, listing officers, 
size, and functions of each group. 


14. Maintain a file of Federal and state 
agencies which have representatives in the 
area. 


15. Publicize the entire library war pro- 
gram by circularizing organizations, in- 
dustries, and officials; make liberal use of 
radio, press, theatres, and handbills. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Recognizing the fact that this war 
holds as much danger for the civilian 
populations as for the fighting forces, every 
precaution should be taken to secure the 
highest possible degree of safety for the 
civilian populations. 

Much of the precaution against de- 
struction and for the defense of bombed 
areas must necessarily be maintained by 
civilians. 

The library can contribute to the effort 
to prepare men, women, and children for 
an ordeal which may be similar to that 
which British citizens withstood so vali- 
antly. Following is a suggested checklist 
of library activities designed to help civil- 
ians to prepare for such an emergency. 

Activities 
16. Provide up-to-the-minute materials 
and information to all civilian defense 
classes. 
17. Conduct or sponsor, in conjunction 
with other agencies, study groups, and 
classes in: 

a. Volunteer nursing 

b. Consumer education 

c. Nutrition 

d. Health 

е. Junior Red Cross activities 

f. Air raid precautions 
18. Stimulate citizen responsibility for 
participating in the programs of the civil- 
ian defense council. 


19. Whenever possible, provide quarters 


z 
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for protection and volunteer participation 
classes, and youth defense activities. 

20. Use the special libraries and the sub- 
ject specialists in the community whenever 
possible. 

21. Maintain a register or free speakers 
bureau. 

22. Coordinate the library's program with 
that of the defense authorities to instruct 
children and young people about their 
duties in the event of air raids. 

23. Demonstrate present necessity for 
keeping up with government publications 
and instructions by encouraging children 
and young people to maintain bulletin 
boards of significant defense items. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY 


АП plans growing out of the following 
suggestions should be made with the full 
knowledge and approval of the local de- 
fense coordinator and area air raid war- 
den. School, college, university, and 
special libraries which operate as a unit 
of a larger organization will, of course, 
participate in the organizational plan. 

Activities 
24. Get from your local council for ci- 
vilian defense instructions for the protec- 
tion of library property and the safety of 
staff and readers. Find out specifically 
under what circumstances readers and staff 
are to be evacuated or kept in each build- 
ing, and what parts of buildings afford 
maximum safety. 
25. See that members of the library staff 
receive instruction in first aid and, if pos- 
sible, training as deputy wardens. 
26. Provide each building with flash- 
lights and an ample supply of requisites 
for first aid listed in the Red Cross 
Manual. 


27. Obtain from the area warden a list 


of emergency equipment for fighting fire 
and instructions for steps to be taken in 
anticipation of blackouts. АП plans 
should be laid with his full knowledge and 
approval. 


28. Plan for the routine handling of 
readers, especially children, should they 
be temporarily sheltered in the library 
during an air raid alarm; prepare to enter- 
tain them by: musical programs, story 
hours, discussion groups, or other normal 
routine activities. 


29. Organize the library staff so that in 
an emergency each staff member begins 
without loss of time and effort to perform 
previously assigned duties. 


30. In cooperation with the other librarians 
of the region, take immediate steps to pro- 
tect the culturally valuable resources in 
the’ library’s custody. Carefully con- 
sidered suggestions may be found in The 
Care of Records in a National Emer- 
gency and Protection of Industrial Plants 
and Public Buildings (see p. 35). 

31. Plan for the prompt treatment of 
materials damaged by fire or water. 


SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Complete industrial mobilization is es- 
sential to speedy victory. Services of li- 
braries to industry can be of inestimable 
value. Below is a checklist of purposeful 


activities for libraries. . 
Activities 

32. Streamline the technical processes 
(book selection, ordering, and processing) 
to get new and important materials in the 
hands of instructors and workers with the 
least possible delay. = 

33. Make initial contacts with industrial 
firms through 
whenever possible. 


their special librarians, 


34. Provide information about opportu- 
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nities for industrial defense training, co- 
operating with the agencies responsible 
for employment and training. 

35. Confer with defense training directors 
to secure information about needs and 
available materials. 

36. Through direct contacts with indus- 
trial leaders, provide materials on pro- 
grams for industrial cooperation between 
government, management, and labor. 

37. Establish close and direct contacts 
with labor organizations and provide the 
materials in their special fields of inter- 
est. 

38. Place collections of technical books 
at appropriate levels in industrial plants 
for men and women engaged in defense 
work. 


39. Place collections of technical books 
in vocational classes. 

40. Technical book collections in mobile 
units or by other means should be taken 
directly to vocational defense training 
groups and workers for lending. 

41. Locate and make available the sources 
of the research materials best suited to 
the industrial needs of the community. 
42. Secure through loans or purchase 
technical materials to supplement the li- 
braries of the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 
43. Supply many copies of technical 
books (by duplicate pay collections if that 
seems to be the means of meeting needs). 


44. Maintain reference copies of all 


needed circulating technical books. 

45. Interpret the rules and regulations 
of the library to meet the emergency ; de- 
liver books and materials by the fastest 
possible means—mail, messenger, or truck. 
46. Compile lists of industrial films and 
the sources of these materials. 


47. Bring regularly to the attention of 


shop instructors information about new 
materials. 


48. Through personal guidance, exhibits, 
newspaper and radio publicity, and book 
lists, stimulate the use of the industrial 
resources of the library. 


49. Make known to directors of defense 
training programs the fact that books and 
instructional materials may be purchased 
with Federal funds by gaining the ap- 
proval of state directors of defense train- 
ing programs. 


CIVILIAN MORALE 


Equal in importance to the fighting 
spirit of our defense units is the morale 
of the civilians of a nation at war. There- 
fore, an intensive program designed to 
maintain and build the morale of the 
people on the home front must be carried 
on. 

People must be kept informed about 
the aims of the war we are fighting. They 
must begin to visualize and plan for the 
future, the time when peace can be estab- 
lished. 

Libraries have a special service to per- 
form—a service which they are especially 
well equipped to perform. Š 


Activities 
50. Release staff members from routine 
duties whenever possible to work with 


groups and organizations outside the li- 
brary. 


51. Emphasize reading materials on: 

a. The basic nature of the present con- 
flict 

b. Historical, cultural, and economic 
backgrounds of the nations at war 

c. Recreational reading for relaxation, 
pleasure, and comfort 

d. Materials to provide a background 
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of cultural solidarity for Americans 

e. Materials to aid in the development 
of the individual philosophies strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of war 

f. Materials to support the program 
of the alien education and citizenship train- 
ing classes 

g. Preparation for our postwar world 
52. Stimulate by various methods an in- 
terest in programs and study groups, such 
as: 

a. Educational film forums 

b. Discussion meetings and forums 

c. Radio listening groups 

d. Community councils 
53. Encourage the use of volunteer help 
with discussion groups, radio listening 
groups, publicity, poster making, and 
similar activities. 
54. Mimeograph lists of important selected 
current magazine articles and government 
releases for distribution. 


55. Provide meeting places and work | 


space for groups of all types. 

56. Provide morale materials and infor- 
mation to teachers on all levels. 

57. Provide training information for 
leaders for youth programs. 

58. Provide information and library serv- 
ice to parents for maintenance of home 
morale. 

59. Maintain a file of pertinent films and 
recordings with information about where 
and how they can be obtained. 

60. File information about sources and 
methods of borrowing projectors for films 
and playback machines for records and 
radio transcriptions. 

61. Direct exhibits, displays, newspaper 
and radio publicity, and book lists toward 
stimulating citizen participation in these 
activities. 


62. Cooperate in the morale program of 
national agencies, such as the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


SERVICE TO ARMED FORCES 


Since the military and naval branches 
of the services are supplying the reading 
needs of the men in camps, forts, on ships, 
and in hospitals, libraries’ greatest services 
here are mainly supplementary. Coopera- 
tion with agencies established for services 
to men in the armed forces should be 
sought by libraries. 


У Activities 
63. Offer supplementary book services to 
the Army, Navy, the Air Corps, and mer- 
chant marine. i 


64. Extend library services to small 
posts and camps in areas without military 
or naval library services. 


65. Simplify library rules to provide read- 
ing facilities to individuals and groups of 
service men. 


66. Assist young people approaching the 
age for military and naval service by fea- 
turing materials that will help them to 
know the activities of the various branches 
of the services. 


67. Compile book lists and set up exhibits 
designed to help children obtain an idea 
of what the duties of men in the service 
are. 

68. Arrange to collect and sort gift books 
for the Victory Book Campaign. 


69. Stimulate community participation in 
the Victory Book Campaign by enlisting 
help from service clubs, professional, busi- 
ness, youth, rural, and labor groups. 

70. Cooperate with the U.S.O. and simi- 
lar groups to give service to club houses 
for soldiers, sailors, and defense workers. 


For United Action 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


President of the American Library Association 


"Ius IS AN APPEAL to all librarians and friends of libraries for united 
action in these days of national danger. 


We have seen the results of disunity and isolationism. We have seen 
one country after another go down to defeat because nations who believed in 
liberty and the rights of the individual did not unite even in the face of grave 
danger. | | 


We librarians can profit from the application to our own profession 
of the basic principle of strengthin unity. The officers, headquarters staff, and 
some boards and committees of the American Library Association have been 
concentrating on plans for assisting the government in its wartime program. 
Some librarians have given up their own work for the time being to aid in 
making our library service more effective. We have an active committee on 
national defense activities and a newly appointed one on civilian defense. 


Individual libraries are being called upon for greater and greater 
contributions. Librarians will be called upon for longer hours of service, 
greater emphasis on essential war activities, more cooperation with other in- 
stitutions and associations and especially with the government. We know you 
will respond to any calls. 


The A.L.A. is eager to give all the help it can in making libraries more 
effective in this national emergency. We need the cooperation of every li- 
brarian and every friend of libraries in the United States and Canada. Will 
you not please renew your membership promptly? If you are not a member 
of the American Library Association, will you not join immediately and help 
us to help the libraries of the United States and Canada serve their govern- 
ments in this time of crisis? 
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Libraries in the International Picture 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


This article by a former president of the International Federation of Library 
Associations was read at the second Council session of the 
Midwinter Conference. 


HEN I RECEIVED a request from the 

President and Executive Secretary 
to send a brief note on international library 
relations to be read at the Council meet- 
ing, this country was at peace with the 
world. Suddenly it has been plunged into 
war with powers which control most of 
Europe and much of eastern Asia. For a 
long time to come we shall have to re- 
strict active relations with librarians in 
other countries to Great Britain, Latin 
America, and the far-flung nations of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It is entirely 
likely that communication with even this 
somewhat small group of nations may be- 
come difficult, slow, and subject to inter- 
ruption. The troubles we have had in 
securing Éuropean publications—now ful- 
ly barred (I suppose) as trading with the 
enemy—may be repeated on an enlarged 
scale. In short, international relations 
among libraries and librarians are likely 
to be harder to maintain than at any time 
in the past fifty years. 

But we must keep these relations going. 
We librarians are the custodians of the 
‘world’s thought as committed to print. 
We cannot relax our vigilance or our in- 
dustry in preserving—now a pressing duty 
—and in securing the printed word from 
all countries. This duty is plain and 
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heavy. To carry it out to the full we : 
need to give and to receive the greatest 
possible mutual aid. And mutual aid 
means not alone cooperation between li- 
braries and librarians here in the United 
States and Canada. It means effective 
help to libraries and librarians in countries 
still open to us, and assistance from them in 
turn. And it means provision for the 
difficult after-war years to come. 

These truths seem self-evident. But 
they are not really understood by many. 
Isolation has been proved a myth—but 
the corollaries of that destructive judg- 
ment are not easily sensed by people intent 
on their own daily problems. Japanese 
bombs falling on our islands and seacoasts, 
German bombs on Britain, have shattered 
our smug and simple self-contentment. 
We suddenly and without due warning 
are made aware that the world has some- 
how grown dangerously smaller and nar- 
rower. If we are to preserve American 
culture, we not only have to fight; we 
have to understand. We must not only 
repel invasion and conquer a powerful foe ; 
we must be armed with knowledge both 
of the best and of the worst in that foe’s 
character and attainments. 

At no time since the invention of print- 
ing have knowledge and truth stood in 
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such danger. Propaganda, with all for 
both good and evil which that word now 
implies, threatens to obscure and even to 
replace truth. Libraries alone are now 
the refuge of the printed products of sci- 
ence and the humanities. It is distinctly 
up to the librarians to resist hysteria, to ac- 
quire the printed sources of knowledge 
from all countries, and to foster that inter- 
course of minds which alone develops un- 
derstanding. True patriotism demands 
this of us. We shall not be found want- 
ing. Even as our British colleagues have 
carried on in the midst of fearful damage 
and destruction, so must we. 


Carry ON SERVICES 


But merely preserving the knowledge 
of the world as confided to print is not 
enough. We owe it to our country to 
carry on our services no matter under what 
difficulties. Further, it is our patriotic 
duty to exploit to the full our resources in 
printed materials for national defense. 
And finally, we have a solemn obligation 
to do our best to interpret the American 
way of life to our neighbors and to learn 
from them the best they have to offer us. 

For no matter how reluctant we may 
be to accept it, the truth is plain that only 
by international understanding, sympathy, 
and knowledge can the menace of Naziism 
be overcome. Our colleagues in Latin 
America, in Great Britain, in the British 
commonwealths in the antipodes, in 
China, and in Canada can be drawn into 
one circle of professional interest. Later, 
when peace shall once more prevail, the 
boundaries of mutual aid can and must be 
widely extended. International relations 
among libraries and librarians are just 


plain common sense in this present world 
of ours. 

We have much to learn from other 
peoples and their national cultures. We 
think we have much to give also. We can 
none of us afford to ignore, despise, be- 
little, or disparage the cultural ways of 
other folk. Cooperation, mutual under- 
standing, and aid must be our watch- 
words, if our modern world is not to 
relapse into barbarism. Librarians can 
help: first, through providing books which 
are the basis of knowledge; then, by taking 
active part in every effort for professional 
understanding and cooperation. 


American LIBRARY IN PARIS 


In 1928 an officer of the A.L.A. said 
in my hearing: “Why in Heaven’s name 
should the Executive Board of the A.L.A. 
spend three hours in considering the af- 
fairs of the American Library in Paris? 
It’s a sheer waste of valuable time!” As 
І look back on the work of that library in 
interpreting America to France, the time 
seems not wasted, but well spent. ‘There 
will be many international problems and 
efforts on the docket of that board in the 
next few years. Next to our service to 
our own people, they will be the most im- 
portant business we can consider. ‘The 
world has grown small. Oceans no longer 
separate continents but join them. Every 
effort made in each individual library for 
a better understanding of the culture of 
other peoples, every formal attempt at in- 
ternational cooperation, every personal ges- 
ture of friendship counts in the great cause 
of freedom. For as it was said many 
centuries ago: “Үе shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free." 


A Bureau of Information on 
Civilian Defense 


CHARLES E. RUSH 


This article by the director of libraries of the: University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, was prepared at the request of the Executive 
Secretary. 


М THAN SIX MONTHS AGO the 
university library at Chapel Hill 


was busily acquiring materials in print re- 


lating to national defense problems. It was - 


further encouraged in this activity when 
the university administration, early in the 
summer, became convinced of its responsi- 
bility for the establishment of a university 
center for civilian morale service, designed 
to furnish information, leadership, and 
training helpful in public understanding 
and discussion of all issues arising out of 
the world crisis. The organizing group 
visualized a coordinated university pro- 
gram of service, not only for local student 
and faculty bodies but also for citizens, 
institutions, and organizations in the state 
and region. The plan called for unity of 
effort in providing opportunity for the 
realization and better understanding of 
common problems. Advice and help were 
sought from friends and Federal agencies 
in Washington. Such aid became even 
more specific and practical upon the ap- 
pearance in October of the pamphlet, 
School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice; How to Participate, published under 
the Federal Security Agency by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Without immediately visible or special 
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appropriation, the university proceeded to 
develop its plans, and on November 22 
announced the organization of its Center 
for Civilian Morale Service, under the 
coordinating guidance of the director of 
the university extension division. Its 
stated purpose was “to build morale, or 
unity of purpose, based on common en- 
lightenment, understanding, and discus- 
sion of today’s critical problems, calling 
not only for new emphases in youth edu- 
cation but also for an expansion of adult 
education.” The activities of the center 
were divided into the following eight 
divisions, each supervised by a logical mem- 
ber of the university faculty or administra- 
tion: 1. Library of information; 2. Pub- 
lic relations with civic organizations; 3. 
Curriculum studies; 4. Finance; 5. 
Forums, radio, institutes, round tables; 6. 
Publications; 7. Training for discussion 
and forum leaders; 8. Research and prep- 
aration of special materials. Definite as- 
signment of work in the last division was 
divided among seven or more specialists on 
the faculty, each responsible for a general 
subject-matter field. 

The full facilities of the university, as 
well as the experience and resources of 
the extension division and the university 
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library, were placed under the command 
of the committee in charge. Coopera- 
tive arrangements were made with the 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, state 
council of national defense, state depart- 
ment of public instruction, and other in- 
fluential organizations in the region, in 
an effort to be of the widest possible service 
to interested and concerned citizens. Most 
exciting was the immediate development 
of a campus program, under student- 
faculty guidance, designed :o set up and 
promote dormitory study groups, discus- 
sions, and bulletin boards of information, 
as well as to assist the library in collecting 
clippings and other elusive materials. 


STRENGTHENED COLLECTION 


The library proceeded to strengthen its 
collection of up-to-the-minute items in 
print concerning the national emergency, 
defense needs, and social and economic 
problems high-lighted by the crisis. Time- 
ly materials in printed or mimeographed 
form were obtained by 1. purchasing per- 
tinent new publications, 2. requesting 
gifts from organizations and governmental 
bodies, 3. utilizing supplies from Federal 
agencies, 4. clipping newspapers and other 
serials, 5. mimeographing urgently needed 
outlines and programs, 6. assembling books 
and pamphlets available in campus li- 
braries, and 7. appealing to faculty mem- 
bers for gifts of all kinds of print bearing 
on the subjects stressed. ‘The library wide- 
ly offered to provide advice, assistance, and 
distribution of its duplicated holdings, and 
publicised its facilities and services through 
civic and governmental bodies of the state. 
Close cooperation of the university exten- 
sion division, with its many state-wide con- 
tacts with forums and discussion groups, 


and the extension department of the li- 
brary, with its regional library service to 
clubs and individuals, rapidly extended the 
center's informational service area. 

'The Bureau of Information was set up 
as a separate activity in an important part 
of the library building, supervised by the 
assistant reference librarian, assisted by a 
corps of assistants contributed by all de- 
partments of the library. It sought to em- 
phasize the significance of the service by 
colorful displays and vigorous publicity. 
Again the library discovered the difficulty 
of satisfying the average reader with suffi- 
ciently simple, explicit information but 
that surprising amounts of suitable print 
can be obtained (much of it free) from 
many scores of organizations, and from 
Federal and state agencies. Surely, the 
day of the leaflet, pamphlet, and mimeo- 
graphed sheet is at hand. 


PICTURE CHANGED 


Оп the tragic seventh of December the 
above picture changed considerably, largely 
through intensification. Some subjects of 
discussion at once became past history. 
Materials on all old and new subjects be- 
came even more important in their his- 
torical value, as well as in their current 
demand. Participation eclipsed isolation- 
ism. Questions centered on what, where, 
when, and how. ‘The signs at the center 
changed from “Meaning of Events,” 
“Read to Understand,” “То Preserve 
Democracy, Get the Facts" to such plac- 
ards as “Dictatorship or Democracy,” 
“How Shall We Win the Peace?” “Be 
Alert, Be Prepared Intelligently,” “Watch 
Trends in Subversive Ideas,” ‘Postwar 
Reconstruction.” 

Yes, now even more than heretofore, 
unity and high morale are as important as 
armament. | i 


Midwinter News 


THe A.L.A. MIDWINTER CONFER- 
ENCE, held in Chicago December 28-31, 
had a registered attendance of about eight 
hundred and fifty librarians and friends 
of libraries. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


The theme of the conference, Libraries 
and the War, was also the theme of two 
stirring Council meetings which consid- 
ered many aspects of the subject, ranging 
from the maintenance of civilian morale 
to library services to the armed forces. 

Following President Brown’s keynote 
address and the reading of the Associa- 
tion’s statement of policy, the Monday 
Council session dealt with the library im- 
plications of the various Federal agency 
programs and what libraries can do to 
implement those programs. Speakers in- 
cluded Mary Louise Alexander, research 
assistant of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education. The 
implementation of these programs was 
discussed by experts in the fields of public, 
college and university, and school library 
service. 


SECOND COUNCIL SESSION 


The second meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday morning covered the four broad 
subjects of library service to defense areas 
and industrial defense training, service to 
the armed forces, postwar planning, and 
international relations. 

Clarence Е. Sherman, member of the 
executive board of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, introduced Althea H. Warren, na- 
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tional director of the campaign, who put 
on a demonstration of library service to 
the armed forces,—its personnel, its needs, 
and its achievements, all of which were 
delightfully presented and enthusiastically 
received. | 

Miss Warren introduced the following 
members of the Army and Navy services 
who spoke briefly: Isabel DuBois for the 
Navy; Capt. Ray L. Trautman for the 
Army; Col. N. B. Wood for the Morale 
Office of the 6th Corps Area; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth MacCloskey for the 6th Corps Area 
libraries; Dorothy Russell for the Fort 
Sheridan Library; Lieut. Philip Hart for 
the officers at Fort Sheridan; and Private 
Wright Jackson for the men in service at 
Fort Sheridan. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the 
Postwar Planning Committee, presided 
at the postwar planning part of the pro- 
gram. Walter Blucher, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, told of 
possible ways in which libraries may be 
able to secure aid from the Public Works 
Reserve in the postwar period. Joseph L. 
‘Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, discussed the need for library build- 
ings of a modern design, and said that 
it may be possible to secure funds for a 
building program after the war. 

Arthur E. Gropp, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, read a letter from Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City, describ- 
ing the groundwork and future services of 
the library. J. Periam Danton, chairman 
of the International Relations Committee, 
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read a communication from William 
Warner Bishop which appears on pages 
12-13 of this issue. : 


New DIVISIONAL SECTION ESTABLISHED 


'The University Library Extension 
Round Table was accepted by the Library 
Extension Division as its third section. 


TORONTO IN 1943 


The Executive Board considered vari- 
ous localities for the 1943 annual confer- 
ence and voted that Toronto be chosen if 
conditions permit and satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS’ RESOLUTION 


At the meeting of the Progressive Li- 
brarians Council on December 28, a 
resolution was passed in which that body 
pledged to the President of the United 
States the members’ services as citizens, 
and as librarians in whatever capacity they 
may be needed so “that our historic lib- 
erties shall endure, that the people of this 
nation shall know the issues and stand 
firm through hardship and loss, and that 
the peace which follows the victory shall 
be the result of human wisdom and in- 
ternational understanding.” 

Highlights of the business meeting of 
the Council include the following items. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Charles H. Compton presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee which 


was accepted by the Council without 
change. The report appears on pages 703- 


.O4 of the December 1941 issue of the 


Bulletin. 


Postwar COMMITTEE 


‘The name of the Post-Defense Planning 
Committee was changed by Council action 
to the Postwar Planning Committee. 


BooKBINDING SUBSTITUTIONS 


_ The Council authorized the Bookbind- 
ing Committee to approve substitute bind- 
ings as class A work when the specified 
bindings are not available. The commit- 
tee was also given the authority to dis- 
approve of such bindings when the need 
for them no longer exists. 


CHAPTER STATUS GRANTED 


The Washington State Library Asso- 
ciation's petition for chapter status was 
granted by the Council. 


VOTE OF APPRECIATION 


Upon motion of Ruth E. Hammond, 
the Council passed a resolution commend- 
ing the President, Executive Board, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Headquarters staff 
for their fine work during the emergency 
period. 


Councit MINUTES 


Midwinter Council minutes will be 
printed in the February issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Vermont’s Regional Library Centers 


DOROTHY RANDOLPH 


This article by. the secretary of the Vermont State Free Public Library 
Commission, Montpelier, is the third of a series of articles on 
regional libraries sponsored by the Library Extension Board. 


F” THE BENEFIT of those who may be 

unfamiliar with Vermont may I give 
a bird’s-eye view of conditions which were 
taken into consideration for the organiza- 
tion of the state-wide library service which 
has been developed during the past four 
or five years. 

Vermont, which is 1574 miles in length 
and varies in width from 404 miles in the 
south to 89 miles in the north, covers 9278 
square miles. It is decidedly a moun- 
tainous state; the Green Mountain Range 
which reaches northward from the Massa- 
chusetts border forms the backbone of the 
state and cuts it about in half. To the 
west of this range the lowland country 
stretches to Lake Champlain; to the east 
the plateau country consisting of valleys 
and ridges terminates in the Connecticut 
River. Two west-flowing rivers, the 

. Winooski and the Lamoille, hundreds of 
lakes, and many small streams cut the 
state into its valley formations and keep the 
summer freshness of the foliage from 
which the state receives its name of the 
Green Mountain State. The weather 
which varies from a short warm summer 
to the long winter of heavy snows and 
bitter cold brings problems which more or 
less affect travel within the state. An 
increasingly improved highway program 
for the state includes not only the building 
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of hard-surface roads but also the care of 
all roads during winter storms. All of 
these points proved of utmost importance 
when considering any form of service 
which must include travel the year round 
in Vermont. 

'This year Vermont is celebrating its 
one hundred and fiftieth year of statehood. 
Being the fourteenth state to. join the 
Union includes more than would reach the 
eye of the casual observer. The hardships 
endured by the eighty-five thousand in- 
habitants of pre-1791 Vermont in order to 
gain statehood have made excellent ma- 
terial for many tales, both tall and other- 
wise. Early Vermonters almost entirely 
of English and Scotch. descent came to the 
state from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
'They were a hardy, adventuresome lot : 
cutting their way into a wilderness where 
even the Indians had not ventured to en- 
camp—no doubt the original “rugged 
individualist” as the Vermonter of today is 
often called. Coming as they did from 
already established settlements, these 
pioneers brought with them not only their 
rebellious spirits but also the conviction 
that an adequate education is the heritage 
of every child and that without access to 
books life would not seem possible. “The 
first rural school was established about 
1771, the first village library in 1791. 
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Vermont is, of course, primarily rural. 
By this I do not mean agricultural, for 
only a little over 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation of 359,231 is engaged in farming as 
a means of livelihood; however, over 65 
per cent of the inhabitants live outside 
incorporated places of 2500 or more. 
From the efforts of these people comes 
much of the income for the support of the 
state. During the past twenty-five years 
the cost of state government has increased 
from one and one half million to fifteen 
million dollars. Any aid to libraries must 
come from this amount, an amount from 
which every state department must have 
its share as well as all the special commis- 
sions and newfangled ideas of every group 
within the state which can make them- 
selves heard by the mighty solons of the 
state legislature. 


RURAL VERMONT 


In 1930 a small volume was published 
which is of infinite value to anyone inter- 
ested in Vermont and its people. This 
is titled Rural Vermont and contains the 
results of surveys made by two hundred 
Vermonters in a quest for the factors in- 
fluencing life in the state. Except for the 
fact that there were 228 organized libraries 
located in the 248 towns of the state, the 
library situation proved rather discourag- 
ing. For instance, it was found that one 
half of these libraries were open only once 
or twice a week, that at least 125 libraries 
had a total income of less than $100 each 
year, and that the average salary for li- 
brarians was less than $200 per year. 

On the basis of this report funds were 
obtained from the Carnegie Corporation to 
finance a regional library experiment in 
the northwestern section of the state. 
After three years this was closed. 
depression years had set in and I need not 


The. 


remind you of the outcome for libraries, 
especially for any new activity in this line. 
However, although this experiment went 
down on the books of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration as a failure it was not so for 
Vermont. They were bad years financially 
and Vermont, which is slow to embrace 
something new, was not ready, but the 
seed had been scwn. While the libraries 
apparently settled once more into their rut 
another group of Vermonters met and 
began again with the hope of readjusting 
the library situation. The Vermont Better 
Library Movement gathered more sta- 
tistics, surveyed and resurveyed, made and 
unmade plans. Finally, the suggestions of 
the Vermont Library Association and the 
state commission were accepted, with the 
result that a bill was introduced to the 
1937 session of the legislature permitting 
the commission “to develop and adopt 
plans to provide more adequate library 
service for all residents of the state, giving 
special consideration to some system of 
regional libraries or other agencies whereby 
better library service than now possible 
can be given to the people of the 
state... 1 Тһе bill passed both houses 
without a dissenting vote but not without 
its moments of suspense and humor. 


Divininc STATE INTO REGIONS 


It was now up to the library commission 
to carry out the program. The first prob- 
lem was that of dividing the state into 
possible regions—the question was, should 
this be done by population, by county lines, 
by size and number of libraries, or by 
what? All these points were discarded in 
favor of a division according to town lines 
and existing highways, the result being as 
follows: 


! Public Laws of Vermont, 1937, Section 4415. 
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Table I 
Num- 
Num- ber 
ber of 
: Square Popula- of Libra- 
Region Miles tion Towns ries 
Southern 
(Rutland) 2394 96,314 66 56 
Central 
(Montpelier) 3148 108,405 81 68 
Northwestern 
(St. Albans) 1743 96,750 4t 49 
Northeastern 
(St. Johnsbury) 2227 59,564 58 85 


'The question of possible or available 
locations for centers for the regional offices 
did not long remain a problem; the ques- 
tion was rather which place, for many of 
the large libraries offered necessary co- 
operation. The Rutland Free Library was 
chosen for the southern region. This 
library which had recently moved into new 
quarters had an income of $11,000 a year, 
a book collection of 34,000 volumes, a 
registration of 6000 patrons who borrow 
112,000 volumes a year, and a staff of 5 
members, 2 of whom were trained. Main 
highways lead to the large centers of the 
region and, although the southeastern 
corner is too far from headquarters, careful 
planning and occasional overnight trips 
make the service equal to that of other 
sections. 

The city of St. Albans was chosen for 
the northwestern region, not only because 
of its location but because a small regional 
service was being carried on by this li- 
brary—the fractional of the 
original regional experiment—and the 
interest of the librarian and trustees was 
too unusual to be disregarded. The St. 
Albans Free Library has an income of 
$3000 per year, a book collection of 12,000 
volumes, a registration of about 4000 
patrons who borrow 31,247 volumes a 
year, and a staff of 3 members, 1 of whom 
is trained. 

St. Johnsbury is not only the largest city 
of the northeastern section of the state but 


remains 


is the logical center, and regional service 
was so enthusiastically received by the 
staff and trustees of the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum that the commission considered 
itself fortunate to be able to move in. 
This library has an income of $10,000 per 
year, a book collection of 28,000 volumes, 
a registration of about 4700 patrons who 
borrow 102,000 volumes a year, and a 
staff of 6 members, 1 of whom is trained 
and 4 of whom serve part time. 


CONTRACT 


While none of these libraries reguired 
any word of guarantee or formal type of 
contract, in order to safeguard the local 
library as well as the commission from any 
misunderstanding in the future, a simple 
but inclusive contract was written and 
accepted by all concerned. By the terms 
of this contract the region bears the name 
of the headquarters city, and into the re- 
gional office is placed a trained librarian, 
a book wagon, a book supply, and neces- 
sary office supplies. Such technical as- 
sistance as may be needed by the local 
library and such loans of books as may 
be possible are also guaranteed. In return, 
the local library provides space, which 
includes light, heat, and water; a limited 
use of books from the local collection; 
information concerning the surrounding 
territory; and, especially, the good will of 
the staff and trustees. One chairman of 
trustees informed me that the publicity 
and prestige of having a regional office 
located in the library had more than 
compensated for their part of the contract. 

The fourth office which serves the 
central region is located in Montpelier at 
the commission. This location was de- 
cided upon rather than that of a local 
library for several reasons: it eliminated 
the cost of another outside office, Mont- 
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pelier is the natural center for all service, 
and it gives an opportunity for very close 
contact between the state office and one 
region, which may also be the reason why 
some pitfalls have been avoided and some 
corners have been smoothed before the 
outlying offices have run into difficulties. 
On the other hand, it has led to three 
different types of office organizations 
within the system. At Rutland and St. 
Johnsbury the regional offices are organ- 
ized as units separate from the local 
library, definitely branches of the commis- 
sion. At St. Albans the work comes 
under the direction of the local librarian 
and the service is given as part of the 
service of that library, the local librarian 
is the regional librarian, the state worker 
serves as assistant regional librarian, much 
more of the local book collection is used 
throughout the region, and much of the 
librarian’s time is spent on regional affairs. 
The third type is the service which is 
given as part of the work at the commis- 
sion office. In spite of these three office 
setups the service given is identical in each 
region. Book wagon schedules, number 
and size of book loans, assistance to li- 
braries and schools—all follow the same 
plan, a visit to one region or another will 
give all the same view. 

As now organized the service requires 
a staff of nineteen workers to carry on the 
program. Of these seven are fully trained 
and experienced librarians, three are well- 
trained clerical workers and nine are 
W.P.A. assistants who have been chosen 
for qualities making them suitable for the 
work and who have been carefully trained 
in the work for which each is responsible. 
The supervision of the work is under the 
direction of the secretary of the commis- 
sion, who in turn is responsible to the 
board of commissioners. The board has 


three members, two of whom are appointed 
by the governor with the approval of the 
senate, and one who serves by virtue of his 
office as commissioner of education. These 
members serve without pay, receiving only 
expenses incurred while on official business. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The financial support of this work is, 
of course, provided by the state. The 
funds allocated by the legislature for the 
work of the commission include regional 
service. The budget for the next biennium 
will be $48,000. Of this all but a very 
small amount will be used for the upkeep 
of the regional offices or for items which 
are vital to the service. To each region are 
definitely assigned funds for salaries, books, 
and travel expenses; for this the total 
varies from $6300 to $7000 according to 
the size of the region. From the general 
fund come items which are shared by all— 
supplies, books, periodicals, rebinding, and 
salaries of those who, from the commission 
office, perform duties for each region. If 
each item of the budget were divided 
exactly as spent, it would be found that 
the share for each region would amount to 
$10,875. Besides the financial support of 
the state, however, there are other sources 
of assistance ; many state organizations and 
individuals of the state share in the 
furtherance of this work. The Vermont 
Federation of Women's Clubs who origi- 
nally expressed interest in the work of the 
commission by presenting a book wagon 
in 1924 "for visiting rural libraries" has 
continued in its support by renewing this 
book wagon when necessary. This year 
we will receive the fifth such gift. There 
are also many smaller gifts—the state 
grange presents each year funds to be used 
for books, funds or books are given by the 
Vermont chapter of the Catholic Daugh- 
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ters of America, and many gifts of books 
come from individuals, some old, some 
new, but the majority useful, and espe- 
cially we prize the cooperation of the 
many libraries which have lent books to 
the book wagons to be used in other places 
and who have found greater interest in 
interlibrary loans both through the book 
wagon and through contact with their 
neighbors. 


SERVICES 


I shall not go into the service given 
except to state that the visits of the book 
wagons have grown from a casual once- 
a-year visit to the libraries of the state 
by the commission book wagon to regular 
two-month visits made the year round to 
1981 places—libraries, rural schools, li- 
brary stations, and individual farm homes. 
To tell. of the advantages or disadvantages 
of this work is rather difficult for one 
who has worked so closely with it. After 
five years of service the desire on the part 
of those served increases rather than de- 
creases, Any chance that service was being 
accepted because of novelty or curiosity 
would be worn away and lack of interest 
or need would have been heard through 
the legislature, and the commission budget 
would have been cut rather than increased 
at a time like the present. No doubt 
much of the success of the Vermont plan 


may be attributed to the fact that the serv- 
ice has been offered not into virgin soil 
where no libraries existed and where a 
desire or interest in reading had to be 
fostered but rather into a state where the 
need was for a coordination of a weak but 
organized system of local services which 
welcomed aid and to a people with a real 
need and hunger for reading materials. 


Lack or FuN»s 


Our greatest disadvantage is, of course, 
lack of funds; however, as the governor 
said to me the other day, “If there is any 
world left when the next session of the 
legislature convenes, you will have no 
trouble getting the amount you need for 
your work." At least, they were encourag- 
ing words. 

To us, one of the most fascinating phases 
has been the organization of similar serv- 
ice in our neighboring states, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. Although we 
have watched with interest the work as it 
has progressed in these states, I shall not 
attempt to include their pictures. 

The question which is being asked of me 
lately is, “How do you do it?” I can 
best answer by giving the answer of Sen- 
ator Mathewson, chairman of our board, 
who, when so questioned, put on his very 
wisest expression and replied, "Madam, 
we get up before breakfast!" 


Public Library Discussion Meetings 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 


This article by the A.L.A.’s adult education specialist has been sponsored 
by the Adult Education Board. 


HIS 15 AN OLD TOPIC to which the pe- 

culiar needs of this day and hour in 
America lend a new importance. On first 
thought, it might appear that the small 
neighborhood discussion meeting is a thing 
too insignificant in its effect and too slow 
in an era of great new mass communica- 
tions of wide coverage and in an era requir- 
ing rapid national decision. “These new 
means of nationwide influence on opinion 
are rather the very reasons why small 
group discussion on a local scale is needed 
as never before. The radio, the movie, the 
press, the pictorialized and breezy maga- 
zine of events carry distinct dangers of 
monopoly control of opinion. 

We need more than ever some oppor- 
tunity for the individual citizen to give 
expression to his thoughts on the great 
issues facing his nation. We need some- 
thing to revive that remarkable faith in the 
slow, sometimes stumbling, judgment of 
the common man which was so marked in 
Jefferson and which, through hin, finally 
began to shape our institutions on the 
democratic pattern. 

In 1821, he wrote to Jarvis, “I know 
of no safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of the society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education.” 
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‘The small neighborhood discussion meet- 
ing has two great contributions to make 
at the present juncture: (1) To let the 
plain man hear his own voice again, to pay 
him the respect of inviting him to think 
and decide and speak among his fellows 
on the problems of his nation, and so to 
restore his confidence in himself and to 
make him feel he is a participating citizen 
of a free and democratic commonwealth; 
(2) To give him not only the opportunity 
to express his opinion but the opportunity 
also to inform his opinion. I have only 
limited faith in the educational value of 
free discussion alone. I have even more 
limited faith in the educational value of 
pure argumentation and debate and still 
less when one is an inarticulate listener 
rather than a participant in such debate. 
In general, it tends to set a man even more 
deeply into the ruts of his preconceived 
opinions. But discussion under a discipline 
that puts a premium on open-minded, co- 
operative search for the truth and that 
leans heavily on reliably chosen printed 
facts is perhaps the best form of civic edu- 
cation we know. 

How can we achieve such open-minded 
discussion? I suggest that the library or 
better (than the great mass of voters) in оао 
Не TE. ME 
and talk, and at the end, each sticks to his initial 


ition. On which side does Truth stand? We still 


position. 
do not know." Chafee, Zechariah, Jr., Free Specch in 
ress, 1941, p. 560. 


the U.S. Harvard University b 
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other institution sponsoring it first adver- 
tise widely the chdracter, purposes, and 
rules which must govern such discussion 
meetings if they are to achieve these high 
results. They can print on posters and 
leaflets, for use in the meeting room and 
throughout the institution, some such ex- 
planatory statement as the following. 
‘They can print it in newspapers, show 
it in store windows, have it read in pulpits, 
educational institutions, and similar places. 


Ровыс LrsRARY Discussion MEETINGS 


Purposes 


To bring reliable information and rea- 
soned thought to bear on our personal, 
family, community, national, and interna- 
tional problems. 

'To increase the democratic habit of in- 
formal discussion in small groups of citizens 
and to support it with reliable printed in- 
formation representing all points of view. 

To pool our facts and opinions; to clarify 
our own thinking by trying to express it; to 
learn to distinguish fact from opinion; to 
learn to test opinions and generalizations in 
what we read, see, hear, and think for 
foundations in real fact. 


To practice unprejudiced give-and-take 


and tolerant respect for the opposed views 
of one's fellow citizens. 


All participants agree 

To speak no longer than three minutes at 
a time unless the majority wants them to 
continue. 

'To allow others as many opportunities to 
speak as they take themselves. 

To discuss for the sake of clarifying issues 
and discovering the probable truth for them- 
selves, not to debate or argue for the sake 
of winning their point. 

'To keep their emotions under control. 

'To ban name-calling and personal attacks 
on anyone. 

'To label their opinions as opinions and to 
try always to say why they hold them. 


The meetings are open to anyone who 
agrees 1o these rules and purposes. 


The library 


Does not wish to tell anyone what to 
think nor to influence opinion in any par- 
ticular direction. 

It hopes that constructive action will fol- 
low discussion, but it will not itself lead, in- 
stigate, or participate in that action. | 


The library's sole intent is to be a non- 
partisan vehicle for the functioning of demo- 
cratic processes. 


If the purposes and rules for partici- 
pation in such meetings are thoroughly 
publicized beforehand, many of the famil- 
iar problems of discussion meetings will 
be at least simplified if not totally obvi- 
ated. Such conditions of participation will 
tend to discourage the self-seeking and pro- 
fessional propagandists, the fanatics, the 
people who seek to be centers of atten- 
tion by much speaking, those who love 
argument for argument’s sake. 


PIERCE Current CONFUSION 


On the other hand, such meetings will 
tend to attract those who really want to 
pierce the current confusion which over- 
hangs today’s battles of propaganda. 
Even those persons heavily weighted with 
prejudices may eventually acquire in the 
atmosphere of such meetings the habit of 
inquiring for facts and substantial truth 
behind the smoke screen of feeling. The 
provision for joining some use of print 
to free talk-will also tend to attract peo- 
ple of more serious purpose and the less 
articulate who especially need less fright- 
ening and formal outlets of expression 
such as these. 

On the other hand, the publicity about 
these meetings, as well as the actual con- 
duct of them, must very carefully avoid 
giving the impression that this is a dis- 
guised classroom where pressure will be 
brought to bear to do a lot of outside 
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reading and study. The primary object 
should not be just to get people to read 
or even to discuss. The. primary object 
is to provide encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to think dispassionately and con- 
structively together on the common good 
and to base thinking as much as possible 
on reliable facts and soundly deduced opin- 
ions rather than on emotion and prejudice. 
Reading is one of the useful tools in this 
process. It is hoped that many will, in 
the course of time, come to see the useful- 
ness of reading in connection with discuss- 
ing social questions, that they will find it 
less formidable than they think, but if 
they cannot learn to like and value reading 
voluntarily by participating in such groups, 
little will be gained by trying to compel 
them to read. 


READING INTRODUCED ву LEADER 


Reading can best be introduced by the 
leader who is enough conversant with the 
literature of the topic to be able to read 
significant passages at tlie opportune mo- 
ment when they illustrate or bring per- 
tinent facts to bear on a point raised in 
the discussion. Or he can merely refer 
to them and briefly characterize them if 
they are too long to read. But rarely 
should the discussion be bent out of its na- 
tural course in order to bring out certain 
books or articles previously listed as desira- 
ble. Too much or too arbitrary tampering 
with the natural trends of the conversation 
on the part of the leader is frequently as 
fatal as too little. 

It has sometimes proved very helpful to 
have present a reference librarian, in addi- 
tion to the leader, who can look up needed 
facts as they come up. A nucleus collec- 
tion of reference material should be on 
hand in the room, but it may be necessary 
to go to the shelves in other parts of the 


library to get a single fact. Also, as much 
as possible, materials ‘should be on hand 
to lend for home use. Interest in follow- 
up reading dies rapidly if a person must 
postpone and make a special trip later to 
the library to get a small suggested piece 
of reading. However, there should be a 
mimeographed list of references for dis- 
tribution at the meeting. If time and ar- 
rangements allow, it should be available 
a week or two before the meeting, so that 
the occasional person may do some prepara- 
tory reading. 


Groups Must Вк SMALL 


If the several objectives of this dis- 
cussion meeting scheme are to be realized, 
it seems absolutely essential that the group 
be kept small. Thirty persons are an ab- 
solute maximum, fifteen to eighteen is 
an optimum number, and eight or even 
six really interested people are worth the 
effort and cost for a while. If there is any 
success, the number is quite certain to 
increase. But when the group becomes too 
large certain psychological factors begin 
to change the whole character of the meet- 
ing: informality ebbs away, more of the 
participants become mere on-lookers and 
auditors, there is more leaning on the 
leader, and his task requires more show- 
manship and becomes more difficult in 
many respects. If the group becomes too 
large, it can be split according to con- 
venient neighborhoods into two or more 
groups, meeting in more convenient places 
and perhaps under other leadership. All 
too much of our adult education is of the 
pouring-in variety. The balance must tip 
in the other direction if we are to have the 
thinking citizen necessary in a democracy. 

To the same end, the composition of 
the group should, if possible, not be limited 
to one kind of people. We learn most 
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about social questions by rubbing against 
people of differing points of view and sta- 
tions of life. The best group will contain 
men and women; youthful and mature per- 
sons; poor and comfortable middle-class 
people; laborer, merchant, and profes- 
sional. A heavy preponderance of any one 
kind makes it hard on the others. Тоо 
many teachers, well-educated people, and 
specialists in the topic under discussion 
will particularly put a damper on the par- 
ticipation of others who may be either 
timid or resentful as a result of their less 
pretentious backgrounds. 


PaRTICIPANTS СноозЕ Topics 


In general, the topics of discussion 
should be chosen by the participants. 
Quite naturally the topic of the next meet- 
ing will suggest itself out of the discus- 
sion of the preceding meeting or out of 
the current news events. The leader can, 
when invited, offer several alternative 
topics, and the majority choice can be fol- 
lowed. 
sponsors of these meetings to give the im- 
pression that they were limited to the 
discussion of national and international po- 
litical issues. ‘There are many other ques- 
tions quite as important to the rebuilding 
of the world in the spheres of personal 
and community relations, education, and 
economics. 

It would seem, however, a mistake to 
cast all topics in the form of a controversy. 
People think immediately of controversy 
when the phrase “discussion group” is 
used. ‘‘Discussion” is to them the little 
brother of the forum and public debate. 
I have already commented on the edu- 
cational values of the debate. Investiga- 
tion of the formation of opinion re- 


veals increasing evidence that people. 


carry away from the forum mainly the 


It would be a mistake for the — 


preconceived opinions they brought to it. 
It is too often a form of entertainment, 
like an athletic contest, rather than a form 
of education. Also, it would seem that 
the panel technique would have only very 
limited use in a group of the character and 
It is a device 
largely to facilitate discussion in a large 
group. It should not be necessary in a 
small group. 


size we are considering. 


ANTIDOTES FOR INTOLERANCE 


On the cther hand, it may be an equally 
great mistake to avoid wholly the really 
hot, painful issues of the day. One of 
the greatest services these small discussion 
groups could render, if sufficiently wide- 
spread, would be as antidotes for intoler- 
ance and especially as means to relax the 
painful silence which settles on millions 
of minds and tongues when recriminations 
and persecutions begin in a period of hys- 
teria. Chafee explains this process: 

My contention is that the pertinacious 

orators and writers who get hauled up are 
merely extremist spokesmen for a mass of 
more thoughtful and more retiring men and 
women, who share in varying degrees the 
same critical attitude toward prevailing 
policies and institutions. When you put the 
hotheads in jail, these cooler people do not 
get arrested—they just keep quiet. And so 
we lose things they could tell us, which 
would: be very advantageous for the future 
course of che nation. Once the prosecutions 
begin, then the hush-hush begins too. Dis- 
cussion becomes one-sided and artificial. 
Questions that need to be threshed out do not 
get threshed out.? 
If there now existed a great spread of 
flourishing, small neighborhood discussion 
meetings throughout the country, I believe 
we would be protected against the danger 
which Chafee pictures and which is now 
definitely on our doorstep. 


2 Ibid., р. 561. 
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Before going to the vexing question of 
leadership, let us consider one more char- 
acteristic which should distinguish these 
meetings, a characteristic which we have 
too little emphasized in the past. Chafee 
begins his impressive last chapter with this 
statement, “Speech should be fruitful as 
well as free.” We gain little from dis- 
cussion if we have a limited supply of 
facts from which to deduce opinions. We 
gain little if our facts are pseudo-facts, if 
they are mere opinions mistakenly called 
facts. We gain little if our own emotions, 
prejudices, argumentativeness warp our 
interpretation of facts. We gain little 
if we cannot read behind the lines in our 
so-called sources of information and detect 
bias or ulterior motive that obscures or 
colors parts of the information. Further- 
more, we must come to the discussion 
meeting as though it were a friendly, co- 
operative exploration to find something 
like the relative truth. We add to one 
another’s thought, we check and correct 
it in good temper and accept corrections in 
equally good temper. Conditions like these 
must govern our discussion meetings if 
“speech” is to be “fruitful.” 


Not Easy To ACHIEVE 


Such conditions are not easy to achieve. 
It will help to have them clearly defined 
in the rules and the purposes governing 
the meeting. If some statement of these 
is put on a big poster easily seen by all in 
the room throughout the meeting, these 
purposes will gradually sink in. The 
leader can have great influence in setting 
the tone. It would be well perhaps to 
revert now and then to some mention or 
discussion of propaganda analysis. Many 
high schools are now giving practice to 
students in reading newspapers and other 
printed materials in an objective, eyes- 


open frame of mind, and suggestions can 
be gained from articles in educational jour- 
nals describing many such school experi- 
ments. The habit should be encouraged 
of good-humoredly checking our own and 
one another’s statements in these meet- 
ings to identify them as either facts or 
opinions, and, if the latter, to say why 
we hold them. Such agreed-on practices 
would soon cure one of sloppy habits of 
thinking. 
not easy to achieve. 


Once more, these things are 
Now we do not even 
try to achieve them in most of our meet- 
ings and discussions. 
ing run on such a rigorous prescription as 
this will not appeal to some, but it will 
probably be found a bracing and genuinely 
enjoyable exercise to many others who 
have had little opportunity heretofore to 
experience it, even in colleges. 


To be sure, a meet- 


LEADERSHIP 


“Leadership” is commonly supposed to 
be the sine qua non of good discussion. 
Good discussion leaders are supposed to be 
very rare. І am inclined to believe there ` 
are many more potential leaders for the 
kind of small, informal meeting we are: 
considering here than we have supposed, 
and that there are a great many more 
among librarians than librarians suppose 
(especially among those younger librar- 
ians who look on their work as a social 
service rather than a scholarly or literary 
profession). 

"These opinions about the rarity of capa- 
ble leaders are traceable, I believe, to a 
different conception of the job of the 
leader than that appropriate to the kind 
of informal group we are considering. 
The discussion leader is commonly sup- 
posed to need two attributes: 1. The 
cleverness of a trial lawyer, a kind of 
"strategy in handling" people, and 2. 
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Subject knowledge considerably better 
than that of the participants in the group. 
Such leadership for the small groups with 
the particular objectives we are considering 
would, I think, mean sure death for them. 


“CONVERSATION GROUPS” 


We can visualize more readily the kind 
of leader needed, if we should call these 
“conversation groups” rather than “dis- 
cussion groups.” Here the leader has the 
attitude of a humble co-learner. "Leader" 
is really a very inappropriate designation 
for him. Іа one sense, he is comparable 
to an elder or "clerk" in a Quaker meet- 
ing. He exercises no authority or control 
but rather waits on the needs of and does 
the essential routine services for his friends. 
In another sense, his job is much like that 
of an interviewer or reader's adviser and 
employs many similar techniques. He 
lets the other fellow talk, throws in a sug- 
gestion or question now and then to help 
him clarify or make his meaning more 
specific, he submits samples of printed 
matter to see if they match and elucidate 
the speaker's thought, he is a sympathetic 
listener and suggestor trying to get the 
thoughts out of the members and arrange 
them so they can be clearly examined by 
the others. His superiority in subject 
knowledge comes only as a result of hav- 
ing recently examined the literature of the 
subject. He is no long-time student or 
specialist of whom the rest will stand in 
awe. 

He does not try to lay determined hands 
on the discussion and steer it in some pre- 
conceived direction of his own choosing. 
He lets the discussion follow any natural 
course that appears to lead to profitable 
conclusion. Above all, he must have that 
respect for every individual merely because 
he is a human being that characterizes a 


true democrat. He is not impatient with 
the stupid, intolerant with the antagonistic, 
domineering or condescending with the 
young, or deferent to the intelligent and 
prominent. He is ever aware of the dan- 
ger of unintentionally hurting someone's 
feelings or making others feel inferior. In 
short, he does not need to be clever so 
much as sincere in his desire to serve. He 
does not need to have great learning so 
much as mental integrity. 

To be sure, not evervone can measure up 
to these specifications, but very often those 
who can are too humble to suspect their 
own qualifications. There are many such 
among librarians. They need only to be 
reassured and pushed іп. In a small group 
of simple neighborhocd people they will 
find their task as leader not half so diff- 
cult as they supposed. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LITERATURE 


One main essential in the leader for 
these kinds of meetings is a good knowl- 
edge of the popular literature on the sub- 
ject that might be useful to the kind of 
people attending. It is distinctly a job 
of “reader’s advising,” of “fitting the book 
to the reader.” Не must be conversant 
enough with magazine articles, pamphlets, 
and particular chapters of books to drop 
unobtrusive suggestions of reading 
throughout the conversations at appropri- 
ate places. This is another reason why 
it is a librarian’s job. An alternative, of 
course, is to use volunteer leaders, laymen 
preferably, because plain men are more apt 
to stand in intellectual awe of professors, 
teachers, or preachers. These volunteers 
should conform to the requirements listed 
above, however, and not be the forceful, 
glib type or a “prominent” person or some- 
one who is from a class or station with lit- 
tle in common with the group members. 
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But where a volunteer is used, a librarian 
should be on hand with special rights to 
signal for an interruption to throw into 
the discussion some really pertinent passage 
or some facts that have important bearing. 

The librarian will rightfully ask, “Will 
this not cost a good deal in time and effort 
for preparation?" ‘The answer must be 
“ves.” There is a good deal of reading 
that he should do, as I shall presently 
describe, merely to prepare himself to un- 
derstand, the job itself. Then, in addi- 
tion, he should have a pretty good grasp 
of the popular literature of the subject 
chosen for discussion. The chances are, 
however, that he already has a pretty 
good grasp of the literature of most of 
these subjects. 
itself, he will soon find increasing famil- 
iarity with the literature of most of the 
topics, because many of them overlap. 
Actually, he will not spend much more 
time in preparation than a reader’s adviser 
often spends on a reading course. 


SMALL RESPONSE Now AND THEN 


There will be small response here and 
there, now and then. There will be diffi- 
culties and discouragements and seeming 
failures. ‘There will be the feeling now 
and then that a lot of work is involved 
and relatively few benefit. There will 
be times when the crackpots capture the 
evening or when the discussion will go 
hopelessly lopsided. But these are apt to 
be temporary discouragements, Аз skill 
and insight improve, the meetings will 
improve, more people will come, and the 
group will have to be split into several 
sections. 

Possibly one of the results sooner or 
later will be that the group, or part of it, 
will want to organize and take action of 
seme kind. That is a sure sign of success. 


Once he learns the job ' 


The members may want to petition the 
mayor or wait on him. They may want to 
plan a project and solicit funds to finance 
it. Well and good. The librarian should 
encourage this, furnish reading materials, 
even perhaps give meeting-room space, but 
he should, for the library's sake, not be- 
come a party to the action, not advise, or 
steer, or hold office, or perhaps even attend 
the planning or action meetings. His atti- 
tude should be that of Father Tompkins 
and Father Coady toward the Nova Scotia 
fishermen—encourage and strengthen them 
to believe in their own abilities to solve 
their own problems, give them the needed 
reading materials, but let them be the 
"masters of their own destiny." 


PREPARATION FOR LEADER-LIBRARIAN 


Now, finally what can this prospective 
leader-librarian do by way of preparation? 
There are three things to do if possible: 
т. Read about the psychology of a group 
and the techniques of discussion; 2. Ob- 
serve and participate in a group led by 
someone else; 3. And then dive in and do 
the best one can. 

As to reading, I suggest that first it is 
desirable to build into one's self some deep 
faith and enthusiasm for free and open 
discussion as an essential process in a 
democracy. One might begin with the 
stimulating statement by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, in Chapter 2, “Discussion and 
Education," in his little book Plain Talk 
(National Home Library Foundation, 
1936). He might read something about the 
almost miraculous rescue from hopeless 
poverty effected by the discussion groups 
and the cooperatives of the Nova Scotia 
fishermen in Father M. M. Coady's Mas- 
ters of Their Own Destiny (Harper, 
1939). Another stimulant for one's belief 
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in the inherent worth and sound ultimate 
` sense of the plain citizen is in the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, as given in the col- 
lections from his letters and papers in either 
Democracy by Thomas Jefferson, edited 
by Saul K. Padover (Appleton-Century, 
1939) or The Living Thoughts of Jeffer- 
son, presented by John Dewey (Long- 
mans, 1940). Finally, one should cer- 
tainly read parts of the book from which I 
have quoted so frequently, Free Speech in 
the United States by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr. Most of the book is a masterful 
review of the legal history of free speech 
in America, but. the final chapter, “Free 
Speech Today,” is a tonic for its sanity 
and its deep faith in the worth of the hu- 
man being. This final chapter was also 
published in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature of August 9, 1941, р. 3-4, 16. 


Menta BLIND Spots 


After this introduction, it will be most 
salutary to explore the causes of our mental 
blind spots, of our tendencies to allow 
emotion to crowd out reason, of the typical 
devices used in print to swing us to a 
desired point of view, such books as Robert 
Н. Thouless, Straight and Crooked 
Thinking (Simon and Schuster, 1932), 
and the historian, Charles H. Beard’s The 
Discussion of Human Affairs (Macmil- 
lan, 1936), which is a chastening “inquiry 
into the nature of the statements, asser- 
tions, allegations, claims, heats, tempers, 
distempers, dogmas, and contentions which 
appear when human affairs are discussed 
and into the possibility of putting some 
rhyme and reason into the process of dis- 
cussion.” —— 

Another very profitable summary of 
what we know of public opinion and how 
it is influenced is Public Opinion in a 
Democracy by Chas. W. Smith, Jr. (Pren- 


tice-Hall, 1939). It may not be im- 
portant to our purposes to read the whole 
book, but the few introductory and con- 
cluding chapters and particularly Chapter 
V on “Newspapers,” VI on “The Radio,” 
and XIV on “Public Opinion in War 
Times” are valuable. 

Edgar Dale’s interesting new textbook 
How to Read a Newspaper (Scott, Fores- 
man Company, 1941) not only enlight- 
ens on "what a newspaper is" but in Part 
II tells how to "get behind the news." 
At least, Chapters 11 and 12 should be 
read and Chapter 13, giving some predic- 
tions on the future of newspapers, is very 
interesting. In contrast to the inadequa- 
cies of daily newspaper news is the weekly 
current events paper for secondary schools, 
The American Observer (Civic Educa- 
tion Service, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) which gives an admirably 
balanced presentation of controversial is- 
sues. 


` PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


- For a quick introduction to propaganda 
analysis one might read the following 
issues of Propaganda Analysis, the bulle- 
tin of the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis: Vol. 1, No. 2 (November 1937) on 
"How to Detect Propaganda;" Vol. т, 
No. 3 (December 1937) on “Some ABC’s 
of Propaganda Analysis;" Vol. т, No. 4 
(January 1938) on "How to Analyze 
Newspapers;" Vol. 1, No. 5 (February 
1938) on “Newspaper Analysis.” An 
illustration of the process of identifying 
the various tricks and techniques is given 
in The Fine Art of Propaganda; A Study 
of Father Coughlin’s Speeches (Har- 
court, 1939) by Alfred M. Lee and Eliza- 
beth B. Lee. 

There are many full-length books, por- 
tions of bocks, and pamphlets on discus- 
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sion techniques. Some are stiff, formal, 
and technical, some deal mainly with types 
of discussion different from the informal 
small group emphasized here. The few 
that will yield most for the special purposes 
we are considering seem-to me to be the 
following: i 


"Discussion," by Lyman Bryson (pages 
83-90 of his Adult Education, American 
Book Company, 1936). Some excellerit gen- 
eral advices by a noted expert about the 
essential principles and assumptions under- 
lying good use of discussion, its limitations, 
its special values. 

T he Process of Group Thinking by Harri- 
son 8. Elliott (Association Press, 1928). 
This is one of the most thorough and re- 
warding explorations of the psychological 
bases of group reactions and discussion. It 
continually relates theory to practice and 
shows rich experience and observation of the 
discussion process. It is particularly con- 
cerned with discussion as a "methodology 
for democracy." 

Creative Discussion by Alfred D. Sheffield 
(Association Press, 1931). Another good 
examination of the psychology of discussion, 
much briefer and well illustrated with ex- 
amples and interspersed with practical sug- 
gestions. Emphasizes the essential differ- 
ences between conference and debate. 

The Art of Conference by Frank Walser 
(Harper, 1933). An excellent discussion of 
the psychological and sociological factors in 
discussion with emphasis on making co- 
operative thinking useful to the improve- 
ment of society. 

The Art of Leadership by Ordway Tead 
(Whittlesey House, 1935) is very valuable 
as an analysis by a personnel authority to 
show the passing of the concept of the 
leader as a commander and the greater psy- 
chological effectiveness of cooperative leader- 
ship. Chapters pertinent to our immediate 
concerns аге the introductory chapters, I-III, 
X, "The Leader as a Conference Chair- 
man," XIV, “The Leaders Deeper Re- 
sources," XV, '"The Leader in a Democ- 
racy," and some obviously pertinent sections 
in Chapter XVI on “How to Train Lead- 

” 


ets. 


4 Manual of Group Discussion by Lyman 
S. Judson (University of Illinois. College 
of Agriculture. Circular 446. 184p.). Only 
Parts 1-5 (pages 1-94) apply to informal 
small group discussion. It focuses a good 
deal on the use of discussion in the solu- 
tion of local community problems, particu- 
larly the rural community. It goes into 
many special practical aspects not covered in 
other books. Mir. Judson's Modern Group 
Discussion (H. W. Wilson. 'The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XI, No. 6, 1937) repeats some 
of the same material and also has many 
helpful sections though the former is to be 
preferred, if available. 


PAMPHLETS 


Of the many pamphlets on group dis- 
cussion, the following seem to me the most 
sound and helpful for our special purposes: 


Bowman, LeRoy C. How to Lead Dis- 
cussion. Womans Press, New York, 1934. 
Зор. 

Fansler, Thomas. Effective Group Dis- 
cussion; A Guide for Group Members. 
New York University, Division of General 
Education, 1937. 22р. 

Fansler, Thomas. Teaching Adults by 
Discussion. New York University, Division 
of General Education, 1938. 39р. 

National Council of Jewish Women. The 
Study Group: How to Conduct It Success- 
fully. The Council, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, n.d. 16р. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. What 
Is the Discussion Leader's Job, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1937. 22p. 

Wiese, Mildred J. Let's Talk It Over. 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 41р. 


"Гуго case or sample books, reproducing 
transcripts of actual discussions and com- 
menting on the various techniques illus- 
trated by the various parts are: 


Fansler, Thomas. Discussion Methods 
for Adult Groups (American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934). Part 2 gives two 
samples of informal discussion in a small 
group with marginal comments, one on the 
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subject of “Children’s Friendships” and the 
other on “Scientific Method in Social Prob- 
lems.” 

Garland, J. V., and Phillips, Chas. F. 
Discussion Methods; Explained and Il- 
lustrated. (H. W. Wilson. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 2, 2nd ed. rev., 1940). 
Only Part I, Section 1 (p. 17-63) concerns 
the informal discussion group. Brief com- 
ments on different methods followed by an 
illustration of an actual discussion. 


It may also be very helpful to consider 
combining the use of good educational films 
with small informal discussion groups. 
Suggestions and aids may be had from the 
A.L.A. Committee on Film Forums. Its 
purposes are described in “Film Forums 
and Adult Education in the Library" by 
the committee chairman; Miriam Р”. 
Tompkins (4.L.4. Bulletin 35:320-22, 
May 1941). 


Nor Too LATE то START 


It may be late but I do not believe too 
late to start this process of citizen discus- 
sion in thousands of small corners through- 
out the nation. I believe that libraries 


are among the best institutions to promote 
this process of documented discussion but 
I hope it will not be confined to libraries. 
It is hoped that the library may also sug- 
gest to workers in other fields and institu- 
tions the great job to be done, that it will 
give them some of the preparatory reading 
materials suggested above, and especially 
that it will see that printed material is 
effectively used in all such groups. For, 
as Chafee says: 


There should be municipal auditoriums, 
schoolhouses out of school hours, church 
forums, parks in summer, all open to thresh 
out every question of public importance, with 
just as few restrictions as possible; for other- 
wise, the subjects that most need to be dis- 
cussed will be the very subjects that will be 
ruled out as unsuitable for discussion. . . . 
Reason is more imperfect than we used to 
believe. Yet it remains the best guide we 
have, better than our emotions, better even 
than patriotism, better than any single 
human guide, however exalted his position. 
. . . Let us not, in our anxiety to protect 
ourselves from foreign tyrants, imitate some 
of their worst acts and sacrifice in the process 
of national defense the very liberties which 
we are defending. 


DEFENSE NEWS 
Victory Book Campaign Begins January I2 


On Your Mark! Get Set! 


Why 15 the Victory Book Campaign 
like Minerva? Not because it is wise but 
because it is expected to walk, talk, and 
write when it is one day old. It was born 
of a budget. For a year librarians near 
camp areas and state library associations 
where training activities are concentrated 
and even individual libraries like the Chi- 
cago Public Library, have felt the necessity 
to organize book drives. 

This summer the American Library As- 
sociation secured the sanction of the Army 
and Navy for a national campaign and ap- 
pointed a Book Drive Committee with 
Rebecca B. Rankin as chairman. In Octo- 
ber she was able to announce that a budget 
for printing, postage, transportation of 
books, and a New York publicity office 
had been provided by equal contributions 
from the American Red Cross and the 
United Service Organizations, Inc. 

On Friday afternoon, November 14, 
Charles H. Brown called Los Angeles by 
long distance telephone, and Althea H. 
Warren was given a four month's leave 
of absence to act as director. She will 
follow policies approved by an executive 
committee made up of two members and 
an alternate from each of the three spon- 
soring organizations. Franklin F. Hop- 
per, director of the New York Public 
Library; Clarence E. Sherman, librarian 
of the Providence Public Library; and 
Paul North Rice, chief of the reference 
department of the New York Public Li- 


brary, are the A.L.A. representatives of 
this committee. 

'The campaign is to be organized by 
states. A librarian from each state will 
be appointed state director and he will 
select a state executive committee com- 
posed of one member each from the A.R.C. 
and U.S.O., librarians of various types 
of libraries, and representatives from other 
state-wide organizations interested in edu- 
cation and community welfare such as the 
eight national associations, to act in an 
advisory capacity with the V.B.C. 
(American Merchant Marine Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., Girl Scouts, Inc., National Congress 
of Parents and "Teachers, National Recre- 
ation Association, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, W.P.A.) The six organizations 
which form the U.S.O. will also be willing 
participants on state and local committees 
for the book drive (Y.W.C.A., Ү.М.С.А., 
National Catholic Community Service, 
Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army, 
National Travelers Aid Association). 
The state and city councils of defense are 
wholly in sympathy with the undertaking. 

Each state executive committee has the 
responsibility of appointing a director for 
the book campaign in each city or town. 
The local cirector appoints his own execu- 
tive committee of whatever size he feels 
desirable. ‘This committee arranges for 
places to deposit the books, organizes pub- 
licity in addition to the national coverage 
of the radio, movie trailers, and press 
services from New York headquarters, 
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and secures a center where all gifts may 
be sorted and from which the usable ones 
may go out to camps, U.S.O. houses, etc. 
It is here that the knowledge and experi- 
ence of libraries will prove their value in 
rejecting all but the suitable and live 
material. The public will be asked not to 
give magazines but to sell them for old 
paper and use the money to buy a new 
book. 

Additional copies of the outline for 
campaign directors, which appears as Part 
П of this issue, will be sent from V.B.C. 
headquarters, U.S.O. office, Room 1630 
Empire State Building, 325 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. The date to -begin is 
January 12. 

ALTHEA H. WARREN 
Campaign Director 
Victory Book Campaign 


Denver Information Centers 


THE FOLLOWING TELEGRAM from 
Malcolm G. Wyer, of the Denver Public 
Library, was sent to the Executive Secre- 
tary on December 22, 1941: 

In reply your inquiry December nine- 
teenth Denver Public Library is this week 
establishing "Victory Information Cen- 
ters" at main library and all twelve 
branches. These centers will coordinate 
all former defense, now victory, resources 
of the library and will cooperate with all 
civilian defense organizations in dispensing 
information regarding classes and oppor- 
tunities for civilian defense services. Also 
will furnish materials and information on 
nutrition, Red Cross work, civilian protec- 
tion through latest books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and documents. Information 
center at main building will be housed in 
special alcove of reference department and 
will be under direct supervision of refer- 
ence chief. Branch centers will emphasize 


nutrition, conservation, and information 
for defense classes now being scheduled by 
Red Cross and other groups in all branch 
library auditoriums. Entire information 
center project will be correlated by adult 
education coordinator and interpreted in 
all parts of the community by staff public 
relations committee. Denver Public Li- 
brary is taking the lead in this community 
in building civilian morale for victory. 


Essential Publications 


Protection of Industrial Plants and 
Public Buildings. U.S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D.C., 1941. This: 
planning guide is obtainable through the 
local defense council from the state defense 
council. 

The Care of Records in a National 
Emergency. Bulletins of the National 
Archives, Number 3, December 1941. 
Available in limited quantity from Collas 
G. Harris, Administrative Secretary, The 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. A 
four-page summary of steps to be taken to 
protect valuable manuscripts and books 
from the hazards of war is also available 
from the same source. 


Civilian Defense Committee 


‘THE NEW COMMITTEE on War Infor- 
mation and Education Services includes 
Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Mary Louise Alexander, Office 
of Civilian Defense, du Pont Circle, Wash- 
ington, .D.C., consultant; Luther H. 
Evans, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., consultant; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Alice M. 
Farquhar, Chicago Public Library, Chi- 
cago; Marguerite Kirk, Department of 
Library and Visual Aids, Board of Educa- 
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tion, Newark; Carl M. White, University 
of Illinois Library and Library School, 
Urbana. 


Inter-American Relations 


To PROMOTE closer relations between 
the American republics a Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations has been 
recently established in the U.S. Office of 
Education. The office is in cooperation 
with the American Library Association, the 
Department of State, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Pan 
American Union, the National Education 
Association, the American -Junior Red 
Cross, and other organizations interested 
in the inter-American field. 


Gary Public Library 
Policy Statement 

THE Gary (Inp.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
wishes to call attention. to the essential 
quality of its services to individuals and 
to the community during this national 
emergency. 

Library services help maintain a high 
state of morale, keep the populace in- 
formed as to the basic factors in the con- 
flict, and aid in increasing the individual’s 
knowledge and skill in his job of defend- 
ing America. 

In its task of maintaining morale the 
Gary Public Library proposes to provide 
and publicize material containing: 

1. Accurate information on the basic na- 
ture of the present conflict 

2. Material on the historical, cultural, and 
economic backgrounds of the nations at 
war ` 

3. Recreational reading for relaxation, 
pleasure, and comfort 


4. Materials to provide a background of 
cultural solidarity for Americans 


5. Materials to aid in the development 
of the individual philosophies strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of war. 

In order to advance the individual’s 
knowledge and skill in defending America 
the Gary Public Library proposes to: 
I. Serve as a group of information cen- 
ters for civilian defense, defense needs, 
and community agencies for defense 
2. Provide books, documents, periodicals, 
and information which will help in the 
development of all skills essential to na- 
tional defense. 

The Gary Public Library proposes to 
extend its services as far as its resources 
permit; to establish collections of books 
and informational materials wherever 
needed, in factories, stores, public gather- 
ing places, and other centers throughout 
the entire community ; to make its build- 
ings and facilities available for defense 
purposes whenever possible. 

Library employees are instructed to in- 
form themselves of defense activities and to 
prepare themselves to carry out these poli- 
cies. 

Every resident of Gary, every club, 
every commercial and industrial organi- 
zation is invited to use the library services 
in any way possible. 


Twenty-Four Hour Service 

Tue LrsRARY oF CONGRESS is render- 
ing twenty-four hour service to members 
of Congress and to those engaged in na- 
tional defense activities in all agencies 
of the Federal government, for a trial 
period. From 9 А.М. to 6 P.M. delivery 
of materials is included in the service, and 
from 6 P.M. to 9 A.M. delivery of materials 
to the west entrance of the main building 
is provided. 
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Soldiers and Libraries 


THE USE OF LIBRARIES in Louisiana 
by soldiers on maneuvers during the fall! 
Was quite extensive. The following com- 
ments have appeared in some of the news- 
papers of the state and are quoted from 
the monthly letter of the W.P.A. Library 
Project Supervisor. 

“Soldiers from Florida to the Dakotas 
will go back to their homes in American 
cities, small towns, and farms with praise 
for library service as it exists in Louisiana, 
and as it was offered to thousands of them 
in the state on maneuvers for the past 
several weeks. 


“Louisiana libraries eagerly threw open 
their doors to the army as a part of librar- 
ies’ participation in the national defense 
program. Library hours of opening were 
increased, and in some places town people 
assisted library staffs. Operating as they 
do under the parish library system, as de- 
veloped by the library commission to 
place adequate book collections in small 
towns and rural areas, Louisiana libraries 
gave soldiers from far and wide a taste 
of what real libraries can do, even when 
‘located in the sticks,’ as one soldier 
phrased it. 

“Winn Parish reports that how to iden- 
tify snakes has been the most frequent 


MEN ON MANEUVERS ‘TAKE Over A LOUISIANA LIBRARY 
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request, with one soldier even bringing 
a coral snake along to the library in a 
bottle. Soldiers like to find out where they 
аге, and maps of Louisiana and travel 
folders are popular. They read about 
American history, chess, photography, ra- 
dio, and guns. ‘One chap drops in every 
night to read a part of Berlin Diary. A 
salesman is devouring selling literature, 
while a medical student is continuing his 
studying which was interrupted by his go- 
ing in the service. Spanish literature at- 
tracts another. One young man, granted 
a ten-day furlough, asked in which state 
between here and New York could his girl 
meet him and marry quickest and easiest.’ ” 


Consumer Education Centers 


‘THE REGIONAL DIRECTOR of the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, William Conley, in a talk 
in Chicago to the A.A.U.W. on “The 
Impact of the Defense Program on the 
Consumer” emphasized the new consumer 
information centers. The first in the Mid- 
western area was opened on November 12 
in Chicago. 

The centers give direct advice, distrib- 
ute government pamphlets, will give lead- 
ership training, and will aid housewives 
in buying and budgeting, in conserving 
consumer goods, and in making substitu- 
tions. 


Enlisting the Cooperation of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 


STUDY GROUPS AND BRANCHES of the 
American Association of University 
Women have shown active interest in li- 
brary service. A suitable subject for study 
now may well be the opportunities and 
problems the library is facing at the pres- 
ent time. Local groups may then act as 


friendly critics or spokesmen before ap- 
propriating bodies. 

Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the De- 
partment of Information and Advisory 
Services and of the Public Library Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association, 
has completed a revision of an earlier 
study manual. The current edition, issued 
by the American Association of University 
Women, is entitled Libraries and the 
A.A.U.W. in Times of National Emer- 
gency. Copies are available from the 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., at fifteen cents per copy. 


Defense of Children Leaflets 


‘THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU of the U.S. 
Department of Labor has published a 
poster and leaflet, Children Bear the 
Promise of a Better World—What Are 
We Doing to Defend Them? ‘The poster 
and leaflet were introduced on Health and 
Welfare Day, November 14, and the 
leaflet is the first of a series of eleven on 
the defense of children. Organizations 
may order from one to ten posters and as 
many as fifty copies of the leaflet on request 
from the Children’s Bureau. Opportunity 
will be given soon for ordering the other 
ten of the series. 


Civilian Mobilization Exhibit 
THe Newark Ровілс LiBRARY has 
for the past two months presented a series 
of exhibits on the literature of civilian 
defense. The material has been divided 
into eight sections, each complete with dis- 
play case and posters. Under the general 
legend "Civilian Defense" the following 
subdivisions have been used: What Are 
We Preparing to Defend? Organizing 
for Defense, Morale, Defense and Our 
Purse Strings, Precautions, Health for 
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Defense, Industry and Defense, and What 
Can I Do? 

The library has found this literature 
much more difficult to obtain than material 
on the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
industrial defense, as much less has been 
published in this field. 

Two hundred pamphlets and forty-five 
books have been placed in the cases with 
large bright posters germane to the subject 
serving as a background in each case. 

Letters were written to 
state, and city departments, to the Office 
of Production Management, to commer- 
cial and semiofficial organizations, and to 
cartoonists, requesting posters on civilian 
defense. The posters received were at- 
tractive and will serve as documents of 
the period. 


national, 


Liaison Librarians 


LIAISON LIBRARIANS have been named 
to assist corps area and camp librarians in 
securing the loan of books needed to sup- 
plement camp collections. The following 
librarians have been appointed for their 
respective corps areas by President Brown, 
after clearing with Capt. Trautman and 
the corps area librarians. 

1. Е. Louise Jones, Division of Public 

Libraries, State Department of Educa- 

tion, State House, Boston 


2. Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, N.J. 


3. Eugene D. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore 

4. Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Emory University, 
Са. 

5. Luther L. Dickerson, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis 

6. Nathan R. Levin, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chicago 


7. Nellie M. Carey, State Public Library 
Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 

8. Julia Grothaus, San Antonio Public 
Library, San Antonio 

9. Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif, 


Defense and Your Dollar 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, 
in cooperation with the educational division 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has recently presented a series of six 
broadcasts on “Defense and Your Dollar.” 
Copies of the scripts of the programs will 
be mailed free upon request to the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, -330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Titles of the scripts are: “Defense and 
Your Market Basket ;” “Defense Housing 
in Our Town;” “Your Debts and Na- 
tional Defense;" “Taxes for Guns;" 
"Mortgages without the  Headache;" 
"Jobs in the Defense Program." 


Michigan Publicity Project 

Mrs. Loteta Dawson ЕУАМ, state li- 
brarian of Michigan, sends word of the 
cooperative publicity project undertaken 
by the Michigan State Library, the De- 
troit Public Library, and the Michigan | 
Librarian. 

The Detroit Public Library has begun 
a series of eight or more exhibits dealing 
with the library and defense. ‘The local 
W.P.A. headquarters is providing thirty 
copies of a specially designed poster—one 
for every branch or other agency—for each 
of the exhibits. A new book list is being 
prepared for distribution at each exhibit. 

When the Detroit Public Library fin- 
ishes with one exhibit, its posters will 
be sent to the Michigan State Library 
which is offering to lend them to libraries 
throughout the state so that they may set 
up similar displays. The Michigan Li- 
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brarian is publishing the Detroit book 
lists in its December and March issues. 
It is hoped that this project will be par- 
ticularly helpful to the smaller libraries 
which are short on staff and funds to pre- 
pare effective exhibits. 

'The first of the cooperative exhibits is 
to be on nutrition and will be launched in 
January. The state library will have all 
the books on the A.L.A. list, Keep Fit 
with the Right Foods, and additional 
copies of some of them. The library is 
also getting five copies of the pamphlets on 
Detroit's list of free and inexpensive ma- 
terial on nutrition for circulation, and 
this pamphlet list is being printed in the 
Michigan Librarian. 

The Michigan Department of Health 
is publishing an attractive series of nutri- 
tion leaflets and is supplying Michigan 
libraries with copies for distribution at 
their exhibits. 

Smaller Michigan libraries, who look 
to the state library to augment their book 
supply, plan also to borrow nutrition books 
when they set up their exhibits. These 
libraries will have to stagger their exhibits 
throughout the next months so that the 
books can make the rounds. 

The Michigan State Library is also 
ordering five hundred copies of Keep Fit 
with the Right Foods for general dis- 
` tribution. 

Mrs. Fyan says local newspapers are 
usually generous in giving space for such 
exhibits, and she is hoping also to have 
a story in Michigan Farmer and perhaps 
radio time over station WKAR, the 
Michigan State College station, which 
has a large rural audience in Michigan. 


Education and Morale 


Tue EDUCATIONAL Роластез Com- 


MISSION of the National Education Asso- - 


ciation has recently published Education 
and the Morale of a Free People. The 
pamphlet gives a definition of morale suit- 
able for a free people, enumerates five 
ingredients which make up morale, and 
concludes with a summary of recom- 
mendations whereby the organized edu- 
cational system may do its share in the 
building of morale at this time. It costs 
ten cents and may be purchased from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
16th St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

School aud College Civilian Morale 
Service—How to Participate, a pamphlet 
suggesting machinery for implementing the 
recommendations stated in Education and 
the Morale of a Free People, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Girl Scouts in Defense 


‘To INCLUDE GIRLS of senior high school 
age in the civilian defense program, the 
Girl Scouts have launched a special “Зеп- 
ior Service Scouts” program. It is an 
adaptation of usual Girl Scout activities 
to defense needs and offers specialization 
in four fields: foods; child care; trans- 
portation and communication; shelter, 
clothing, and recreation. Cooperation 
with local groups such as libraries is an 
important part of the program of the 
Senior Service Scouts. 


Camp Stewart Mobile Library 


THE Camp STEWART LIBRARY at 
Hinesville, Ga., sent a mobile library unit 
on the recent North Carolina maneuvers 
along with the main body of Camp Stew- 
art troops. Plans for the mobile unit 
were patterned on a similar service to 
Camp Shelby troops in the Louisiana ma- 
neuvers. 
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The quartermaster lent the library two 
hospital ward tents, the motor transporta- 
tion officer a two and one-half ton truck; 
the utilities officer made book boxes, lock- 
ers, signs, stools, and a ladder; the morale 
officer supplied folding tables and chairs, 
gasoline pressure lanterns, stationery and 
ink, and a small weekly fund with which 
to buy a few daily newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

'The librarian was allowed the services 
of two soldiers in the camp library and 
three in the mobile library. The soldiers 
in camp were needed to help prepare the 
books for the mobile library and to take 
care of the camp library during the li- 
brarian's The 
three men assigned to the mobile library 
were to be in charge of this service for 
the maneuver period. 

The book boxes were so constructed that 
each box contained two shelves of books 
and one box would fit into the top of the 
other to make sectional bookcases, so the 
book shelves could be set up immediately 
and books allowed to circulate at once. 

A library tent, fifty feet long by sixteen 
feet wide, was set up in a central location 
in each of the two brigade areas. Each 
had folding tables and chairs for twenty 
men and wooden tables and benches which 
accommodated about forty more. Each 
tent was lighted with five gasoline pressure 
lanterns which gave the equivalent of ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred watts of light. 
An empty book box was set up near the 
entrance in each tent to serve as a desk. 
The tents were open for service from ten 
thirty in the morning until nine at night, 
seven days in the week. 

The tents were easily accessible to 


absence on maneuvers. 


most of the troops of the two brigades. 
However, there were a few outlying units 
who were not quartered within walking 
distance of the library tents. These troops 
were served through deposits of books 
sent out from the 1024 brigade library 
tent. 

'The Camp Stewart librarian and the 
camp morale officer were in the maneuver 
area for a week getting the library service 
organized. Rules for the mobile library 
unit were made and posted at the library 
tents and on bulletin boards throughout 
camp. Circulars were distributed adver- 
tising the arrival of the library and calling 
attention to services available; signs were 
set up pointing to library tents. 

The first night the tents were open for 
book circulation there was standing room 
only. Men were sitting on the ground 
along the sides of the tents and others 
were standing up reading. In the first 
six nights over a thousand men visited the 
two tents. 


Keep America Strong 


THE AMERICAN SociaL HYGIENE As- 
SOCIATION has selected, Keep America 
Strong—Heip Build Better Health, as the 
theme of the Sixth National Social Hy- 
giene Day, to be observed on Wednesday, 
February 4, 1942. The purpose of this 
annual event is to maintain and strengthen 
public interest in the fight against syphilis 
and gonorrhea. The health and welfare 
of the men in military service has made 
this fight of particular significance. 

A folder, Keep America Strong, can be 
secured from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Milwaukee Conference, June 22 to 27, 1942 


Nominations for Committees 


ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL DUTIES of 
the President-Elect is to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments, which has been directed by the 
Council to “solicit and receive recom- 
mendations from divisions, round tables, 
boards, committees, and individual mem- 
bers of the Association for appointments 
to boards and committees and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice 
to the Executive Board.” 

I wish that it were possible to go about 
the solicitation of advice from individual 
members rather more vigorously than is 
possible by merely printing this letter in 
the Bulletin. I should like to persuade 
each member to run through the list of 
boards and committees in the Handbook 
and then send me a note regarding each 
place for which one or more of his ac- 
quaintances seemed to be particularly well 
fitted by reason of interest and experience. 
That sort of cooperation should make it 
possible to bring a good deal of new life 
into A.L.A. committee work and to secure 
increased participation in A.L.A. activities 
of many excellently qualified persons who, 
unfortunately, are not at present known 
to me or to one of the other officers of the 
Association. 

Naturally, I cannot promise to recom- 
mend appointment by the Executive Board 
of all those who are suggested, but I shall 
consider each name carefully and I shall 
be sincerely grateful to everyone who offers 


recommendations to me. I hope that all 
suggestions will be sent to me at the Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
before April 1. 
Keyes D. MzrCArr, Chairman 
Committee on Committee Appointments 


American Library in Paris 


THE AMERICAN LiBRARY IN Paris 
carries on at 9 rue de Téhéran under the 
direction of its first vice president, Com- 
tesse Adelbert de Chambrun (Clara Long- 
worth of Cincinnati). 

Before the recently retired directress, 
Dorothy M. Reeder, left Paris at the 
end of May 1941, under direction of the 
board of trustees all American and English 
members of the staff were evacuated, leav- 
ing but six of other nationalities. 

At the time Miss Reeder left Paris, 
the library had collected gifts of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand units of 
books and periodicals and distributed them 
to soldiers, hospitals, and, in the later 
period, internment camps through the 
American Red Cross, Y. M.C.A., Quakers, 
and others. 

Miss Reeder has accepted an offer of 
the Librarian of Congress for library 
work in South America. She is replaced 
as secretary by Ellsworth R. Young who 
is also executive assistant of the Books for 
Europe project of the Association. 

'The board of trustees feels that the 
gesture of continued operations by our 
independent American institution may con- 
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tribute to morale by supplying mental 
relaxation during the emergency and prove 
an aid to friendly relations toward world 
reconstruction following the restoration of 
peace. The prisoners and British now liv- 
ing in camps of internment have been 
happy to receive the books the library could 
send. 

It is hoped that voluntary contributions 
in the United States will permit financing 
our continued operations, so that when 
conditions permit we will be in a position 
to resume our extension service to scholars 
throughout Europe. 

ELLSWORTH К. YOUNG, Secretary 
American Library in Paris 


Fellowship Awards 


Tue A.L.A. COMMITTEE оп Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships has no funds for 
grants-in-aid at its disposal this year. The 
members of the committee will be glad to 
answer inquiries’ concerning grants, but 
will regretfully state that no awards can 
be made for the year 1942-43 nor there- 
after unless a benefactor comes forward 
with a gift to finance them. 

Francis L. D. Goopricu, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS who are members of the 
American Library Association are urged 
to participate in the voting for the New- 
bery and Caldecott medals by nominating 
one book for each medal. Nominations 
should be sent to Clara Estelle Breed, vice 
chairman of the Section for Library Work 
with Children, San Diego Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif., early in January. 

The final selection of Newbery and 
Caldecott winners is in the hands of a com- 


mittee of twenty-three members—eighteen 
children’s librarians and five school librari- 
ans, but nominations from the member- 
ship of the School Libraries Section and 
the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren are of first importance in starting 
the mechanics of voting. They are in- 
valuable in calling the attention of the 
committee to books it might otherwise 
overlook. 

Librarians are urged to reread the terms 
of the awards. Only books published in 
1941 may be considered. Authors of New- 
bery books and artists of Caldecott books 
must be citizens or residents of the United 
States. Only by unanimous vote of the 
committee can either medal be awarded 
twice to the same person. Joint authors 
are not eligible for the Newbery Medal, 
but the Caldecott Medal can be awarded 
to two artists working together. 

Every year a great many nominations 
for the Caldecott Medal are thrown out 
because librarians do not distinguish be- 
tween a picture book and an illustrated 
book. A picture book as defined by the 
terms of the award is "the creation of an 
artist, the product of his initiative and 
imagination." While the text should have 
quality, it should not be more important 
than the illustrations. In other years 
books like Thee Hannah and the Robert 
Lawson edition of Pilgrim’s Progress have 
been judged ineligible. The distinction 
is often difficult to make but necessary 
to carry out the terms of the award. 


Notice! Children’s Librarians 


SPECIAL NOTICE for members of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

When paying 1942 A.L.A. dues, be 
certain to fill in— 


1. The Division of Libraries for Children 
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and Young People 
2. The School Library Section or the Sec- 
tion for Work with Children and Young 
People in Public Libraries 

Former members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table be sure to 
write Y.P. after the section name. 

If one wishes to belong to two sections 
a special fee of twenty-five cents should 
be paid directly to the treasurer of the 
second preference; in case membership is 
desired in the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table, indicate Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. 


Obstacles Survey 


A LIMITED SUPPLY of the complete re- 
port of the Obstacles Survey, Sending 
American Publications to Europe and 
Latin America, made under the sponsor- 
ship of the Committee on International 
Relations, are available in reprint form 
from the Public Relations Division, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Trade Union Libraries 


TANGIBLE EVIDENCE of the growing co- 
operation between public libraries and 
leaders in the labor movement and in 
workers education is presented by the 
A.L.A. in a.pamphlet just published. 
Suggestions for a Trade Union Library, 
compiled by Orlie Pell of the American 
Labor Education Service with the assist- 
ance of Mildred Т. Stibitz of the Dayton 
Public Library, not only lists about fifty 
books and one hundred pamphlets on the 
labor movement and the economic and 
social concerns of workers but also many 
periodicals, book and pamphlet series, and 
organizations which are sources of infor- 
mation and of materials on labor problems. 

'The pamphlet is intended to serve a 


double purpose: to help unions build up a 
small collection of useful, reliable, and in- 
expensive materials; and to help libraries 
develop their collection with a view to 
bettering library service to workers. (16p. 
25c; 10 copies, $1; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.50; 
500, $30.) 


A.L.A. Staff Appointment 


Jonn Н. Sniper has joined the Head- 
quarters staff as assistant to the chief of 
the Publishing Department. He received 
his A.B. from Adelbert College of West- 
ern Reserve University and a B.S. in 
library science from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science. 

He has had experience in both the litera- 
ture and technical divisions of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Mr. Snider’s back- 
ground includes, in addition, six years of 
newspaper work in reporting, layout, and 
advertising and a year’s training at the 
Cleveland Advertising School. 


Cooperation with Argentina 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING of the Argen- 
tine Committee of Librarians of Scientific 
and Technical Institutions, a special com- 
mission was appointed to assist in the col- 
laboration of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Library of Congress with 
the libraries of Latin America. The com- 
mission will be designated as the Comisión 
de Cooperación con la American Library 
Association y la Biblioteca del Congreso en 
Washington. Lewis Hanke, chief of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress, was selected as the correspond- 
ing member in the United States. 

All requests for information relating to 
Argentine libraries should be addressed 
to: Comité Argentino de Bibliotecarios de 
Instituciones Científicas y Técnicas, Santa 
Fe 1145, Buenos Aires, Árgentina. 
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Carnegie Grants 


Durine the fiscal year, 1940-41, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York au- 
thorized $398,511 in appropriations for 
library interests as follows: 
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Emergency library activities ..$17,900 
Investigations by Board of Education 
for Librarianship 5,000 
Experimental film forums 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


University of Chicago, support of The 
Library Quarterly 6,000 
McGill University, summer library in- 
stitute in Western Canada 


ees t n n t ong 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 


British West Indies Central Library, 
establishment 


Muere doen КОТО аы 25,000 
University of Pennsylvania, biblio- 
graphic and research center in Philadel- 
phia. s uoces ERO ia heat 20,000 
Library Company of Philadelphia, re- 
cataloging and reshelving ........ 10,000 


Duke University, cooperative regional 
library program with University of North 
Carolinae eni ane eg RR ads 

Public Library of South Australia, pur- 
chase of books for country lending service 

Montreal Children's Library, program 
with Bibliothéque des Enfants ....5,000 
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Various PROJECTS AND STUDIES 


Publication of The American Public 
Library Building by Wheeler and Githens 
10,361 

Alaska, study of possibilities of library 
development in 10,000 

Advisory Groups on Academic Librar- 
ies, administrative expenses and studies . . 


Distribution of educational periodicals 
to selected liberal arts colleges over a 
three-year period, 1940-43 


вене 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES THROUGH 
PuRCHASE OF Books 


Twenty-Eight Colleges for Negroes .. 
100,000 


ehe mh hh mms rtr! | m! | n] 9 9 n n 


Income Taxes and Conventions 


ACCORDING to information received at 
Headquarters from the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue of the First District of Illi- 
nois, "amounts expended by librarians for 
travelling expenses to the conventions of 
the Association are deductible on their in- 
come tax returns as an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense." 


Libraries and Adult Education 


AT THE New York State Adult Educa- 
tion Conference on November 14 the 
importance of the library in adult educa- 
tion was stressed. It was recommended 
to the council that a committee or section 
be set up to consider ways and means of 
making more effective use of books in 
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adult education programs, and that the 
group be composed of librarians and rep- 
resentatives of other types of adult educa- 
tion. 


Time on Their Hands 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
has published a study of the leisure time of 
American youth entitled Time on Their 
Hands by C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. 
Harley. The report of the survey devotes 
considerable space to reading as a leisure 
time activity of youth. Its recommenda- 
tions for libraries are that: 


Public library service be organized in or 
extended to communities where it is not now 
available, meeting as nearly as possible 
standards of support recommended by the 
American Library Association. 

Federal aid to the states for the develop- 
ment of libraries in rural areas be enacted. 

State grants to assist local governmental 
units to maintain public libraries be made at 
least as generally available as state grants 
for school purposes; and states provide all 
other practicable assistance to local com- 
munities in bringing libraries to all their 
members, particularly services of advice and 
promotion. ) 

The schools provide guidance іп the 
proper use of the three great forms of com- 
mercial recreation—reading, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Communities consider the possibility of 
establishing a single public educational au- 
thority to administer the schools, libraries, 
and public recreation and to unify the recrea- 
tional activities of all these agencies. 

Public libraries pay more attention to at- 
tracting and holding practices which have 
proved effective toward this end. 


Community Resources 


IN COOPERATION WITH the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Ohio Library 
Association, the Elyria Library recently 
published Community Resources, A Hand- 
book of Activities, Programs, and Services 


in Lorain County. The study surveys 
the resources of the community in the 
fields of education, health, recreation, 
welfare, parent and family life organiza- 
tions, réligious agencies, youth organiza- 
tions, music, work experience and place- 
ment agencies, hobby and interest groups, 
farm organizations, women’s organiza- 
tions, men’s organizations, and nationality 
groups. Copies are not available for sale 
but the Headquarters Library and the 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, have copies 
that are available on loan. 


School Libraries in General Edu- 
cation 

The Subject Fields in General Educa- 
tion (Appleton-Century, 1941) is a pub- 
lication of more than usual interest to 
A.L.A. members and to others interested 
in school libraries. ‘The book is the work 
of the National Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, of which the 
A.L.A. is a member organization. 

At the request of the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young ` 
People, Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of 
school libraries in the Denver public 


schools, prepared the chapter on “The 
School Library.” 


Film Strips 


. LIBRARIES considering films as a method 
of telling the library story should use 
the slide-film strip as well as the movie. 
Film strips are about the size and weight 
of a spool of thread and work on the prin- 
ciple of the lantern slide. They can be 
made by a good amateur with a miniature 
still camera, using ordinary 35 mm. film. 
The projection on the screen is of a posi- 
tive transparency, made from the de- 
veloped negative strip. These pictures are 
useful in illustrating talks on the library’s 
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services, and a well-done film strip can be 
effective. 

The U.S. Housing Authority has just 
completed a film strip which it has dis- 
tributed to local schools and clubs to inter- 
est community groups in making their 
own. The strip is accompanied by seven 
pages of directions for making and show- 
ing a slide-film and a copy of the talk it 
illustrates. Librarians can adapt the in- 
formation to their own use very effectively. 
The directions may be obtained without 
charge from the Information Division, 
‘U.S. Housing Authority, Washington, 
D.C. 


Children in a Democracy 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in а Democracy has selected several 
subjects that might be used as the basis for 
problems for independent study, term 
papers, or research projects. It is assumed 
that the White House Conference Report 
will form the basis for the various topics 
suggested. A limited number of copies of 
suggested problems and of a bibliography 
on the 1940 White House Conference can 
be obtained free from the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


Journal of the Air 


‘THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY 
Rapio is publishing a monthly magazine, 
Journal of the Air, the first number of 
which appeared in September. It includes 
general information about educational 
radio programs and about people in the 
field, reviews of books on radio, and list- 
ings of programs. Membership in the As- 


sociation for Education by Radio, which 
includes the Journal, is $2 per year. Ap- 
plications for membership should be sent to 
Robert Н. Hudson, 21 E. 18th St., Den- 
ver. 


Building America 


‘TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE is 
the subject of Vol. 7, No. 2, of Building 
America. The issue includes facts, figures, 
and photographs, giving a picture of what 
is being done for civilian defense in a 
typical community in this country and 
showing the reader where he fits into the 
picture. 

The price of this issue of Building 
America is thirty cents, and it is dis- 
tributed by the Americana Corporation, 
2 W. 45th St, New York City. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


Better Nursing for America by Beulah 
Amidon is No. 60 of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. There is included in the 
thirty-two-page pamphlet a list of books 
for further reading and a list of places 
to write for further information. The 
pamphlets of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee are issued from 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, at ten cents each. 


Negro History Week 


UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Incorporated, February 8-15 will 
be celebrated as Negro History Week. 
The association hopes for library coopera- 
tion in honoring those Negroes who have 
made contributions to the advancement of 
knowledge and civilization. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from 4.1.4. Members 


Friendship from Canada 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE A.L.A.: 


It is ironical after all these months when 
we have been so grateful for American aid 
and sympathy that it should be American ter- 
ritory that has been invaded first! We have 
been sleeping more easily these last two years 
because we knew that if Canada were at- 
tacked we could count on instant aid from 
the United States and now it is Canada that 
is declaring war because her neighbour has 
been the victim of aggression! We are all 
in it together now and I know that Ontario 
librarians would want me to express our 
sympathy with our American colleagues, 
some of whom may already have lost friends 
or relatives in the unprovoked attacks in the 
Pacific or be suffering anxiety, even as we are, 
for loved ones in the danger zones. 

I must confess that I was one of those who 
hoped, in the beginning, that the United 
States could keep out of the war so that there 
would be one great power left undevastated 
at the end to lead in reconstruction after- 
wards. But it has been clear for some time 
that no one can be neutral in this war and 
we are glad to have you with us. 

I have often thought since the war began 
of the story of the Oxford professor in the 
last war who was asked by a young soldier 
what he was doing to help the war in defence 
of civilization. He replied: “Sir, J am the 
civilization you are fighting to preserve.” 
Our libraries seem to me to be the civilization 
we are fighting for. The public library es- 
pecially is the child of democracy and the 

humanitarian and liberal movements of the 
nineteenth century. We were born out of 
enthusiasm for learning, science, the free in- 
quiry of the free mind, and the desire of the 
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educated to share their enthusiasm for books 
with those to whom books had previously 
been denied. We can only exist in a free 
world and I think most of us have been fight- 
ing Nazism as best we could since 1933 at 
least. 

Will you please accept this letter as a very 
feeble expression of the feelings of solidarity, 
friendship, and sympathy which we here feel 
for our comrades in arms on the other side 
of the border. 


Frepa F. Watpon, President 
Ontario Library Association 


Economic Democracy 


To Tux EDITOR: 


I want to congratulate the A.L.A. on the 
excellent list, "Economic Democracy," by 
Margaret Willis, which appeared in the 
October 15 Booklist. It is the best collec- 
tion of important titles on the most impor- 
tant subject, in my opinion, that the A.L.A. 
has so far published. This may sound ex- 
travagant. However, it is based on the 
opinion that none of our pressing problems 
can be solved until we tackle the economic 
one and this cannot come about until the 
public is more widely conscious of the facts 
and theories incorporated in the books which 
are listed. If we as librarians could get these 
books read on a wide scale we would be 
doing more for the peace and security of the 
world than any other thing we might do. 
Unfortunately the preliminary step, getting 
librarians familiar with these ideas, is an 
important problem in itself. 

R. Russet, MUNN 
Assistant to the Librarian 
Cleveland Public Library 
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Date to begin the collection of books in every town of the United States, 
January 12, 1942 





Purposes 


To collect gifts of books for our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines as a supplement 
to the library services maintained by the 
Army and Navy in forts, camps, posts, 
stations, and on ships. 

To provide reading matter for the 
U.S.O. houses outside the camps and for 
the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association. 

If the supply is more than sufficient for 
these needs, to provide books for men, 
women, and children in areas where in- 
dustrial activities have increased popula- 
tion so that existing library resources are 
inadequate or nonexistent. 


Administration 


The Victory Book Campaign is under 
the supervision of an Executive Board 
made up of two representatives and one 
alternate from each of the three sponsor- 
ing organizations. (For their names and 
addresses, see the directory at the end of 
this manual.) 

The Executive Board has elected the 
following officers: 

Chairman—Dr. Harry A. Wann, Direc- 
tor of U.S.O. Councils 
Vice | Chairman—Donald С. 

American Red Cross 
Treasurer—John F. Hickey, Assistant 

‘Treasurer of the U.S.O. 


Smith, 


National Headquarters 


The Headquarters of the Victory Book 
Campaign are in Room 1630, Empire 
State Building, 325 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City (telephone Pennsylvania 
6-5400), in order to profit from the large 








and well-equipped publicity files and cleri- 
cal facilities of the national offices of the 
0.5.0. 

Althea Warren, who has been granted а 
four months’ leave of absence by the Board 
of Commissioners of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, was appointed Director of 
the У.В.С. and Secretary of its Executive 
Board on November 24, 1941. 

John M. Connor has been granted 
leave from the Medical Library of Co- 
lumbia University to assume the duties 
of Assistant Director in charge of distri- 
bution. 

Publicity is in charge of W. A. P. Bag- 
ley, who formerly served in the publicity 
department of the U.S.O. and has just 
completed a year of military training, and 
of Marie D. Loizeaux, who has been re- 
leased half time from her position as asso- 
ciate editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The office staff consists of Frank Geiger, 
bookkeeper and accountant, and Mrs. 
Helen C. Kroppy and Myrtle A. Phelps, 


stenographic secretaries. 


Finances 


A budget to run the National Head- 
quarters and to provide posters, stationery, 
postage, printing, and the necessary travel 
of state directors has been provided jointly 
by the U.S.O. and A.R.C. Each organi- 
zation has donated half of a fund which 
is expected to be sufficient Zor six months. 
. Each state director wil be supplied 
with a fund which he wil deposit in a 
bank and which will be based on his esti- 
mate of what will meet the needs of his 
local directors. 

Monthly report forms will be supplied 
each state director for his 5inancial report 
to go to the Treasurer of the Executive 
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Board for the first meeting of each 
month. 

Itemized bills and vouchers must be 
presented to support all expenditures. 


Advisory Committee 


Nine national organizations have ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Executive 
Board to appoint a representative to assist 
in spreading publicity among their mem- 
bership and to contribute workers on local 
committees. “These are: 


American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
clation 

Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Catholic Library Association 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Recreation Association 

Special Libraries Association 

Work Projects Administration, 
Service Division 


Library 


(For the names and addresses of the 
V.B.C. representatives of these cooperat- 
ing agencies see the directory at the end 
of this manual.) 

Each state director will receive a list 
of leaders in several of the above organi- 
zations to suggest to local directors for 
their campaign committees. 

Valuable committee membership may 
also be secured from the six organizations 


who make up the U.S.O. They are: 


Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Women's Christian Association 
National Catholic Community Service 
Jewish Welfare Board 

Salvation Army 

National Travelers’ Aid Association 


State Organization 


The collection campaign is organized 
on a state plan. The Executive Board 
under the signature of its Secretary has 


written the head of each state library 
agency to confer with the president of the 
state library association and appoint a state 
director. Because of the address files for 
all libraries found in the state library, the 
state librarian has often himself felt 
obliged to assume the duties of V.B.C. 
state director. 

"The state director immediately appoints 
a state executive committee of a size and 
constituency depending on the organiza- 
tions it is felt valuable to have represented. 
Since the U.S.O. and A.R.C. are supply- 
ing the V.B.C. funds it is asked that each 
state executive committee have one repre- 
sentative from each organization. 

The state executive committee, with its 
state director as chairman, appoints a local 
director to conduct the book campaign in 
each city and town of the state. 

If the state director so recommends, 
there may be two executive directors in a 
state, one for a large metropolitan area 
and one for the rest of the state. 

Each state director is asked to send to 
the V.B.C. Headquarters the names and 
addresses of his state executive committee 
and of all local directors as soon as they 
are appointed. 


Local Organization 


The local director immediately appoints 
his campaign committee, securing a repre- 
sentative of the U.S.O. and of the A.R.C. 
and as many other influential citizens and 
members of organizations as he feels de- 
sirable. | 

The local director is asked to send ап 
estimate of the petty cash fund he will 
need for postage, stationery, printing, and 
shipping costs for books to his state direc- 
tor. 

In many cases the state director may 
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meet with a number of his local directors 
before the opening of the campaign. At 
this time supplies may be carried back 
from the state headquarters. The ma- 
terial to be shipped ‘directly from the 
national office to the state director for the 
use of local directors will include: 


Posters 
Half sheets—cardboard—18” x 22” for 
window signs 
Half sheets—60 lb. stock—18” x 22” to 
paste on collection boxes and saying 
“Leave Books Here” 
Streetcar and bus cards, 11” x 21” 
Small posters for bulletin boards, 84” x 
тї” 
Report Forms 
Requisition forms for ordering all ma- 
terial from Headquarters 
Postal cards for weekly reports to state 
directors of the number of books col- 
lected and number of books distributed 
Financial monthly reports to state direc- 
tors 
Cards of thanks 
Stationery 
Should be printed by each state director 
to contain the names of each state 
executive committee 
Rubber Stamps 
A gift inscription to be stamped on the 
inside front cover of each book accepted 
Ink pads may be bought locally from petty 
cash 


Special Local Committees 


The campaign committee will appoint, . 


among others, three essential sub-commit- 
tees: 

1. Collection and Distribution 

2. Sorting and Repair 

3. Publicity 


Collection and Distribution 
Committee 
The more places there аге to leave gifts 
the easier it will be to contribute and the 
more books will be secured. Every inter- 


ested group in the community should be 
asked to give. The following are sug- 
gested as responsive for service on the col- 
lection committee: 


American Association of University Women 

American Merchant Marine Library Associ- 
ation 

American Red Cross and Junior Red Cross 

American Women’s Voluntary Service 

Bar association 

Boy Scouts 

Business and Professional Women’s Club 

Camp Fire Girls 

Catholic Library Association 

Chamber of Commerce and 
auxiliary 

Churches and Sunday schools and ministerial 
associations 

Civilian Defense Council Volunteer Par- 
ticipation Committee 

Colleges and junior colleges 

Daughters of the American Revolution and 
other patriotic and historical societies 

Fraternal orders, such as Elks, Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, and women’s or- 
ders, such as Eastern Star and Women 
of the Moose 

Fraternities, sororities, and alumni groups 

Future Farmers of America 

Granges, farm bureaus, and 4-H clubs 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

Junior League and similar social service 
groups 

Labor organizations (C.I.O. and А.Е. of 
L.) 

League of Women Voters 

Library clubs and associations 

Medical and nursing associations 

Merchants associations 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Recreation Association 

Schools (public, private, and parochial) 

Service clubs (Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, etc.) 

Special Libraries Association 

Veterans’ organizations and their auxiliaries, 
such as American Legion 


its women’s 


COLLECTION CENTERS 


The collection committee will need to 
seek donations of containers from manu- 
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In Baltimore, one of the tea 
companies gave fifty tea chests which were 
painted red, white, and blue and fitted 
with a removable wooden top contain- 
ing a slot twelve by four inches. "The 
chests are made of plywood and are 
twenty-six inches high and eighteen inches 
square. Manual training classes may be 
willing to make containers. 

The following are some of the places 
where collection boxes can be advan- 
tageously placed: 


facturers. 


Libraries (public library and all its branches 
and stations, school, college, and special 
libraries) 

U.S.O. buildings 

A.R.C. buildings 

Beauty parlors 

Drug stores 

Factories 

Hotels and apartment houses 

Moving picture theatres 

Grocery stores 

Office buildings 

Oil stations 

Police and fire stations 

Playgrounds, field houses, and community 
centers у 

Railroad and bus stations 


Schools 

Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Scouts, and members of the Junior Red 
Cross will make house-to-house visits to 
secure gifts. They will also call for books 
which donors can not take themselves to a 
collection center. In towns where there 
are motor corps of the Red Cross, Junior 
League, and similar organizations, help 
can usually be secured from them in call- 
ing for books too numerous to be carried 
` by children. 

DISTRIBUTION TO: CAMPS 

The problem of getting the gifts 

promptly and equitably delivered to the 


Army, Navy, Merchant Marine, and the 
U.S.O. houses after they have been col- 


lected and sorted is the most difficult one 


in the campaign. The Assistant Director 
of the National Headquarters will be in 
charge of distribution and will confer with 
Captain Trautman, Miss DuBois, and the 
He will compile a 
second number of this manual to deal en- 
tirely with distribution for local directors. 

No gifts can be distributed to local 
camps without having been checked and 
approved by the corps area librarian, who 
is charged with the duty of selecting all 
reading materials for army libraries in the 
territory under his direction. (For names 
and addresses of the nine corps area li- 
brarians see the directory at the end of 
this manual.) 

When a report has been made to the 
corps area librarian by the local director 
instructions will be given as to where to 
send the books. Government trucks will 
call for them when possible. Volunteer 
motor corps and commercial trucking 
companies may sometimes be used to de- 
liver to the camps. The camp librarian 
will distribute to the day rooms, hospitals, 
and libraries within the camp. 

In towns not near defense units, gifts 
will have to be sent in response to direc- 
tions received from the Assistant Director 
in charge of distribution at National 
Headquarters by book post at the expense 
of the V.B.C. funds. In the Publishers’ 
Weekly for December 13, all retail book- 
sellers in the country were asked to save 
cartons for the collection and distribution 
committees. Shipping labels may be or- 
dered from petty cash. 

The general policy of distribution will, 
of course, be to use the books as near to the 
towns where they are collected as possible 
to save time and shipping costs and to give 
the citizens the satisfaction of helping the 
Armed Forces of their own neighborhood. 


corps area librarians. 
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Sorting and Repair Committee 


It is hoped that the central public 
library will often be willing to serve as 
{йе final collection center for the town. 
Basement or club room space can perhaps 
be given if the library stacks are over- 
crowded. Where the library does not 
seem a feasible collection center, the cam- 
paign committee may be able to get the 
use of an empty store donated. 

Those who have had experience in book 
campaigns emphasize that smooth handling 
consists in sorting and disposing of un- 
usable material daily. It is fatal to allow 
huge files to accumulate. Much help in 

this difficult task may be secured from 
W.P.A. library defense projects and from 
volunteers who will need a brief training 
course on the routines. 

For quick handling, bins are to be pre- 
ferred to shelves. Seven groups are 
recommended to the first sorters. 


1. Fiction suitable for the Armed Forces 
—"A" in quality and condition 

2. Nonfiction suitable for the Armed 
Forces—" A" in quality and condition 

3. Fiction suitable for the Armed Forces 
—“В” in quality 

4. Nonfiction suitable 
Forces—"B" in quality 

5. Books suitable but needing minor clean- 
ing or repair (to be mended by W.P.A. 
or volunteer assistants) К 

6. Books in bad condition or with poor 
type or paper or inferior or unfit in con- 
tents (to be sold as old paper and the 
funds returned to the V.B.C. Treasurer at 
Headquarters) 

7. Books of value but not appropriate to 
the needs of the Armed Forces (These are 
to be held and listed for the director of dis- 
tribution at National Headquarters. At 
least two warehouses will probably be pro- 
vided near the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
from which the Navy and Merchant Marine 
will secure their quotas of gifts.) 


for the Armed 


First editions and old books which show 
any promise of rarity should be carefully 
set aside to be sent later to a warehouse for 
appraisal and sale. A list of authors 
whose first editions are marketable at from 
$5 to $20 is being prepared by Herbert 
Howe and will be sent to all local direc- 
tors. Money realized from these sales 
will be returned to the treasury of the 
У.В.С. 

Children’s books, if usable, should be 
kept for later service in industrial areas. 

It will be wise to stress in publicity that 
unbound back numbers of magazines are 
not being asked for in this campaign. If 
they are brought in despite your pleas, it 
will be good policy to accept them gra- 
ciously, telling the donor you can sell them 
to advantage. 

Funds from all sales must be turned 
back to the Treasurer at Headquarters. 


PREPARATION OF GIFTS 


No general effort will be made to clas- 
sify, catalog, or prepare the books for 
circulation. If a camp or post especially 
requests such service and the local director 
can supply a W.P.A. project or volunteers 
to do the work, it can be undertaken 
where it seems desirable. 


Types of Material Desired 


Camp librarians report that the follow- 
ing are the types of books in greatest de- 
mand, arranged by the Dewey classifica- 
tion: | 
Applied psychology 
Current affairs 
Military publications 
Crime and the F.B.I. 

Police systems and fingerprinting 
English grammars 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 
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Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Calculus and tables of logarithms (Mathe- 
matics books are needed in the study of 
ballistics and for many promotional ex- 
aminations) 

Up-to-date technical books 

Accounting 

Shorthand 

Business and salesmanship 

Lettering and mechanical drawing 

Photography 

Cartoons 

Well-illustrated books of all types 

Books about music 

Sports 

Novel- and playwriting 

Poetry and individual plays 

Geography : 

Travel (of the last ten years) 

Biography (especially the shorter, more 
popular type) 

History (particularly Europe and North and 

South America since 1900) 

Technical and scientific books earlier than 
1935 are generally not useful. Texts in 
present use in law and medical schools are 
wanted by men who have had to stop pro- 
fessional courses to go into military training. 


FICTION 


Adventure 
Aviation stories 
Historical novels 
Humor 
Mystery 
Sports 
Western 

Librarians are urged to bring their book 
knowledge to the rescue so that time and 
money will not be wasted by having in- 
ferior material approved for the use of the 
Armed Forces. 


Publicity Committee 


The publicity directors at Headquarters 


are arranging for spot announcements and 
programs over N.B.C. and C.B.S. An 


effort is being made to secure a movie 
trailer. Stories of the V.B.C. will be sup- 
plied to the Associated Press and United 
Press and to the syndicated columnists and 
the Sunday magazines. 

A weekly release will be sent to each 
chairman of publicity which can be spiced 
with items of local community interest. 

'The publicity committee should include 
members of the city newspaper staff and 
managers of motion picture theatres and 
radio programs. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Pictures of the piles of books collected 
the first day, of the leaders in the local 
campaign, of the mayor and council mem- 
bers holding the books they are giving, of 
an Army truck starting to camp from the 
public library with a load of gifts are 
types of illustrative material which are 
acceptable. 

Short items may be submitted to the 
columnists and feature writers of local 
papers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Announcements of the drive and reports 
on its progress should be placed in every 
house organ, club bulletin, school or col- 


lege paper, in advertisements of depart- 


ment.stores, and in theatre programs if 
possible. All advertising must be do- 
nated. 

Many public utility companies (elec- 
tricity, gas, water) and the telephone com- 
panies, dairies, and bookstores will enclose 
a leaflet with their bills if requested. 
Banks might also do this with each 
monthly statement. Such leaflets should 
be printed locally and contain the neces- 
sary names and addresses. 
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Posters AND DISPLAYS 


The poster material received from 
National Headquarters should be distrib- 
uted by the local publicity committee to 
the best possible advantage. 

‚ Some stores will be willing to arrange 
a window display using samples of the 
books given together with pieces of Army 
and Navy equipment. Pictures for such 
an exhibit can sometimes be secured from 
the public relations department of a nearby 
camp. 

Book Воомрорѕ 


Society leaders or clubs may plan an 


entertainment for which a book or the 
price of a book is the admission charge. 


SUGGESTED SLOGANS 


We Want Books 

Books for Our Defenders 

A Book for Every Service Man 

Our Boys Want Books 

Books for the Boys 

Give a Book for a Service Man 

Be a Book Buddy 

Give Away the Book You Want Yourself 

Give the Book You Are Reading Now to 
the V.B.C. 

Give a Man a Book He Can Read 

Keep ’em Reading 


Directory 


Executive Board 


For the 0.5.0. Alternates, William Hepner, American 
Dr. Harry A. Wann, Chairman, Director Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


of Community Councils of the U.S.O., J. O. Thornton, American Red Cross 
1630 Empire State Building, New Washington D.C , 
York City е 


John Е. Hickey, Treasurer, Asst. Treas- For the ALA. 
urer of the U.S.O., 1630 Empire State 


Building, New York City Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public 
Alternate, Ray Johns, 1630 Empire State Library, New York City 
Building, New York City Clarence E. Sherman, Providence Public 


Library, Providence 
For the А.Ю.С. 


Don С. Smith, American Red Cross, Paul Hutchins, American Red Cross, 


Washington, D.C. Washington, D.C. 
Paul Hutchins, American Red Cross, Alternate, Paul North Rice, New York 
Washington, D.C. Public Library, New York City 


Headquarters Office 


U.S.O. National Headquarters, 1630 Em- Marie D. Loizeaux, Publicity 
pire State Building, 325 Fifth Ave, Mrs. Helen С. Kroppy, Stenographic Sec- 


New York City retary 
Althea Warren, Director and Secretary Myrtle A. Phelps, Publicity Secretary 
of Executive Board Frank Geiger, Bookkeeper and Account- 
John M. Connor, Assistant Director ant 


W. A. P. Bagley, Publicity 


Advisory Committee 


AMERICAN МЕКСНАМТ MARINE Li- York City 
BRARY: Col. Leonard Sullivan, Execu- NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
tive Secretary, 45 Broadway, New Teacuers: Mrs. Н. М. Mulberry, 
York City National Committee Chairman оп 
Boy Scouts: Dr. James E. West, Chief Reading and Library Service, 9345 5. 
Scout Executive, 2 Park Ave, New Winchester Ave., Chicago 
York City NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION: 
Camp Fire Gris, Inc.: Martha Allen, Susan М. Lee, Vice President, 315 4th 
Assistant to National Executive, 88 Ave., New York City 
Lexington Ave., New York City SPECIAL LIBRARIES Association: Elea- 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY Association: Dr. nor Cavanaugh, Librarian Standard & 
William A. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn Pre- Poor’s Library, 345 Hudson St., New 
paratory School Library, Nostrand York City 
Ave. and Carroll St., Brooklyn Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, Li- 
Girt Scouts: Mrs. R. S. Bishop, Third BRARY DeFENSE SERVICE: Edward 
Vice President, 14 W. 49th St, New Chapman, Director, Washington, D.C. 
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Library Organizations of U. S. Armed Forces 


U. 8. Army 


Capt. Вау Г. Trautman, Supervisor of 
Camp Libraries, Morale Division, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D.C. 


Corps Area Libraries | 

First Corps Area. Headquarters, Boston 
Army Base, Boston. Librarian, Aline 
B. Colton. 

Second Corps Area. Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. Librarian, 
Harry F. Koch. 

Third Corps Area. Headquarters, United 
States Post Office and Court House, 
Baltimore. Librarian, Mrs. Frances 
S. Henke. 

Fourth Corps Area. Headquarters, Post 
Office Building, Atlanta. Librarian, 
Mary Frances Slinger. 

Fifth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Hayes, Columbus. Librarian, Herbert 
M. Sewell. 

Sixth Corps Area. Headquarters, Post 


Office Building, Chicago. Librarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey. 

Seventh Corps Area. Headquarters, New 
Federal Building, 15th and Dodge Sts., 
Omaha. Librarian, Sibyl Tubbs. 

Eighth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. Librarian, 
Ferdinand Henke. 

Ninth Corps Area. 
sidio of San Francisco. 


Xenophon P. Smith. 


Headquarters, Pre- 
Librarian, 


U. S. Am Corps 


Lt. Carl E. Welchner, Administrative 
Division, Office of Chief of Air Corps 
Library, U. S. Army, Washington, 
D.C. 


U. S. Navy 


Isabel DuBois, Director of Libraries, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 


Washington, D.C. 


State Directors 


ALABAMA: Fannie H. Schmitt, Senior 
High School Library, ‘Tuscaloosa 

Arizona: Mrs. Sidney Kartus, 327 Mac- 
Dowell Road, Phoenix (Chairman of 
the Committee on the Citizens Library 
Movement) 
CALIFORNIA : Mabel R. Gillis, California 
State Library, Sacramento | 
Connecticut: Katharine Н. Wead, 
State Public Library Committee, De- 
partment of Education, Hartford 

DELAWARE: Harland A. Carpenter, Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library 

District oF CoLuMBIA: Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, trustee, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton 

INDIANA: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch 
Public Library, Indianapolis 


Iowa: Mildred H. Pike, Public Library, 
Sioux City 

Kentucky: Harold Е. Brigham, Free 
Public Library, Louisville 

Louisiana: Essae M. Culver, State Li- 
brary Commission, Baton Rouge 

Marne: Merle R. Griffeth, Eastland Ho- 
tel, Portland 

MassACHUSETTS: Catharine М. Yerxa, 
Massachusetts Division of Public Li- 
braries, Boston 

Minnesota: Ruth Rosholt, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Pearl Jean Sneed, State Li- 
brary Commission, Jackson 

Missouri: Ruth O’Malley, Missouri Li- 
brary Commission, Jefferson City 

NEBRASKA: Anna V. Jennings, 1625 $. 
23rd St., Lincoln 
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New HAMPSHIRE: Catharine Pratt, State 
Public Library Commission, 20 Park 
St., Concord 

New Jersey: Leo В. Etzkorn, Free 
Public Library, Paterson 

New Mexico: Mrs. Irene S. Peck, State 
Library Extension Service, Santa Fe 

New York: Frank L. Tolman, New 
York Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, Albary 

NonTH Carona: Guy Е. Lyle, Wom- 
an’s College Library, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Мовтн Dakota: Mrs. Ella Mae Har- 
grave, City Library, Carrington 

Оніо: Paul A. T. Noon, State Library, 
Columbus 


OKLAHOMA: Mrs. John К. Dale, Okla- · 


homa Library Commission, Oklahoma 
City 
PENNSYLVANIA: Horace М. Byrnes, 
Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg 
Кноре Istanp: Grace M. Sherwood, 
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Rhode Island State Library, Providence 

SoutH CaRnOLINA: Prof. W. Н. Ward, 
Extension Division, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia 

SoutH Daxora: Mercedes B. MacKay, 
State Free Library Commission, Pierre 

TENNESSEE: Gilbert E. Govan, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga Library, Chat- 
tanooga 

Vermont: Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier 

VmorN1A: Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Al- 
derman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

WasHINGTON: Helen Johns, University 
of Weshington Library, Seattle 

Wesr Vircinta: Charles Е. Butler, 
Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston | 

Wyoming: Mrs, Gladys F. Riley, State 
Library, Cheyenne 


(Note: This listing of state directors includes acceptances received up to and in- 


cluding December 22, 1941.) 
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Lucation and the War 


CARL M. WHITE 


This statement on the ways in which universities and colleges can implement 
the civilian morale program was presented to the Council at the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago by the director of the University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of civilian morale 

has to some of us a rather sinister 
sound. There are at least two reasons 
why. 

One is the disillusion that followed the 
last war. Some of the things that aroused 
our fighting spirit in 1917 turned out to 
be distortions, misrepresentations of fact. 
‘The second reason is that we stood to one 
side as spectators in the 1930’s and saw 
the will to fight developed among the 
aggressor nations by manipulating the 
sources of information. ‘The technique has 
been well developed, but it is so repugnant 
to citizens of a democracy that they do 
not care to have their morale whipped 
to the fighting point by any such tactics. 

Colleges and universities, in particular, 
have no intentions of abdicating their role 
as agencies for disseminating accurate in- 
formation in favor of becoming agencies 
for disseminating truth manufactured to 
suit the occasion. ‘They wish to cherish 
their freedom of action for educational 
purposes. And when asked by the Fed- 
eral government to cooperate in developing 
civilian morale, they wish to be reassured 
that compliance with the request will not 
bring Federal interference. 

Happily, such reassurance has already 
been given by the President of the United 
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States.. And the definiteness of his lan- 
guage adds special significance, perhaps, 
to the appeal of the Federal government 
in these times for the voluntary assistance 
of the colleges and universities. I quote 
from the President’s call to service as 
issued through the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency: "I am con- 
vinced,” the President says, “that it is 
more important than ever that the people 
be encouraged freely to assemble to dis- 
cuss their common problems. Indeed... 
this is one of the freedoms that we are 
determined to defend. 

“Therefore, I am requesting . . . an 
appropriate educational program designed 
to help students and adults in understand- 
ing the many complicated problems of 
these critical times. . . . The genius of 
American democracy is expressed in the 
traditional independence and freedom of 
our state and local schools and school 
systems. Their freedom of action for 
educational purposes must be preserved. 
It is upon that freedom that we hopefully 
depend for assurance that the judgments 
of our people will be soundly based.” 

It may or may not be significant, but 
the term “morale” does not once appear 
in this call to service. The President asks 
for only two things: (1) Thorough and 
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widespread understanding of “the many 
complicated problems of these critical 
times,” and (2) Assistance from libraries, 
schools, colleges, and universities in pro- 
moting such understanding. 

Back of this twofold request lie two 
assumptions. The first is this: if action 
by the people is required, tell them the 
essential facts about the situation, and 
readiness to act—morale—will more than 
likely take care of itself without the need 
of many worried glances at the morale 
gauge. 


Promote UNDERSTANDING OF [SSUES 


The other assumption underlying the 
President’s request is this: granting that 
the traditional independence of the insti- 
tution from Federal control is respected, 
it is fair and reasonable to expect an insti- 
tution of higher learning as such to assume 
a public responsibility in promoting thor- 
ough and widespread understanding of 
issues which concern us. ‘There are some 
who will find it difficult to agree. Some 
among us will agree that individuals 
within institutions should feel free to take 
part as they choose in discussion of public 
issues outside academic walls, but that the 
institutions themselves must, if they are 
to be guardians of truth, remain neutral. 

The view springs from rather deep- 
rooted presuppositions of twentieth cen- 
tury thought with which we cannot deal 
here except to say that a different view is 
tenable. If the responsibilities of freedom 
are not divorced from the rights of free- 
dom, the institutions which expect to 
share these rights are entitled the same as 
individuals to share also the corresponding 
responsibilities. The President’s call to 
service is undoubtedly intended to be read 
in this light—as an invitation to recognize 
a responsibility to the public which is in- 


separable from the rights which we enjoy. 
It is, then, not asked of us that we abdicate 
any of our accepted responsibilities or that 
we forswear any of our cherished rights, 
but that we recognize in these present 
eventful days a responsibility inherent in 
the trusted position of leadership our col- 
leges and universities have been accorded. 
One university president speaks of this 
position, as follows (note that he is 
thinking only of universities, not of col- 
leges and universities): “Т am invincibly 
persuaded that there are no agencies of 
society, except the government itself, which 
are so influential in determining what 
society is now and what it shall be as 
the universities." Inclusion of the colleges 
as well simply magnifies the role of leader- 
ship played by institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Here within our colleges and uni- 
versities, then, are resources of leadership 
which any government—democratic or 
totalitarian—might covet, but which a na- 
tion depending on the unregimented ener- 
gies of a free people can indeed ill afford 
to do without. 


Support War AIMS 


I have tried to suggest that the war aims 
and the methods of the government are 
such that colleges and universities can sup- 
port them without selling their souls ox 
their birthright of freedom; that, in fact, 
they have a public responsibility which 
they cannot easily afford to ignore or shirk. 
What are some of the contributions we 
can look to them to make? 

We are perhaps not ready to answei 
that question in detail. Two pages and 
a half of rather specific suggestions arc 
made by the Office of Education in it: 
pamphlet, School and College Civilian 
Morale Service; How to Participate 
Each institution should, in my judgment 
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be its own judge as to what it should do, 
but there are four general lines of effort 
which our services will likely take. 
The first.is to help our own students 
know what it is all about. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the outbreak of war 
came with a suddenness that has left a 
good many students somewhat baffled, con- 
fused, and even a bit hysterical here and 
there. It seems that at least some of them 
had believed that the war was so far away 
across the blessed Atlantic and Pacific that 
we would not be drawn into it so long 
as the war mongers in Washington could 
be induced not to start a fight. In order 
to provide suitable reading matter to ac- 
commodate this sudden, if tardy, absorp- 
tion in world affairs, most of us will wish 
to set aside special shelves and special 
rooms, if we have not done so already, 
where the material can be brought together 
and made readily accessible to readers. 


CENTERS OF TRAINING 


Our institutions will also serve as cen- 
ters of training. Most of our programs 
of instruction have been revised, some of 
them drastically, to take care of special 
training needs. Some of this instruction 
is of the short-course variety for field 
workers who come when the course begins 
and leave when it ends. Some of it, how- 
ever, is for our regular students. 

Third, we have an opportunity to co- 
operate with other libraries in serving the 
public at large. 

By assembling selected collections of 
books, pamphlets, and other reading mat- 
ter in rooms that are readily accessible, by 
supporting special training programs as 
well as the regular educational program of 
the institution, and by publishing and dis- 
tributing lists of timely books and pam- 
phlets, we can assist very material in 


promoting popular understanding of the 
complicated problems of these critical 
times. 

But this is not enough. We are not 
fighting simply to win a military victory. 
We are not fighting, this time, simply to 
make the world safe by temporarily ex- 
hausting the enemies of freedom. We are 
not fighting simply for democracy as we 
know it—with its machine politics, its 
irrepressible pressure groups, its often- 
publicised pork-barrel legislation. No, we 
are fighting—are we not?—for a second 
chance to build a world in which civilized 
men can take some pride—a world where 
the individual has a measure of personal 
security, where he has opportunity com- 
mensurate with his ability, and where he 
has a chance to share in this world’s goods. 
In other words, any war aims that are 
worth fighting and dying for must include 
plans for the postwar period. Failure to 
recognize the full meaning of this fact 
would be a grave mistake. The Atlantic 
Charter sets up the goal of a durable peace 
and is a step in the right direction, but it is 
vague as to details and many of us would 
agree with a recent writer in Fortune that 
some of its general provisions will stand 
careful study. In short, as a colleague at 
the University of Illinois put it in con- 
versation the other day, "It is highly im- 
probable that if we were called upon today 
to write out concrete proposals for a 
peace treaty we could do the job as it ought 
to be done; and even if we could, the 
people, by the time they fight awhile, 
would probably reject our terms." 


SERVICE TO RESEARCH 


Total warfare seems to require not only 
a prodigious military effort and a nation 
organized to support it but also intellec- 
tual leadership of high order. In view of 
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this fact,.I raise, for us to think about, 
the question whether it would not be a 
constructive service for universities to ar- 
range for some of their best men in selected 
fields to have the leisure to study the eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, and political 
problems, the handling of which at the 
end of the war will probably determine 
whether we lay the foundations of a dur- 
able peace or build a firetrap for another 
world conflagration twenty years hence. 
In any event, the service of study, of re- 


search, is the service which the university, 
including its library, is best fitted to 
render, and neither our statesmen nor our 
people seem to be so well versed in the 
affairs of the world that foundation 
studies dealing with these affairs would, if 
published, be unwelcome. The length of 
the war will be determined by what goes 
on on the world’s battlefields; the length 
of the peace that follows will be deter- 
mined in some small degree by what goes 
on in the world’s research libraries. 


War Services Offered by the Iowa State 
College Library 


CHARLES H. BROWN 


This description of war services was prepared by the chairman of the A.L.A. 


Committee on Libraries and the War. 


The section on services 


to citizens off the campus has been expanded and published 
in the form of a leaflet which is being distributed through- 
out the state. 


HE IOWA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY is 

offering its facilities to all citizens 
as well as to its own staff members and 
students to aid in special war activities. 


SERVICES TO CITIZENS OFF THE CAMPUS 

To industrial firms, munitions fac- 
tories, and individual investigators 

'The library will serve as a center of 
technical information and will lend books 
and periodicals. When necessary the ad- 
vice of other specialists on the college staff 
will be secured in order to determine the 
most authoritative material on the subject 
in question. The assistant librarian is 
especially qualified to give bibliographical 


' viduals 


n 


and reference service to groups and indi- 
engaged in technological and 
scientific research. All inquiries sent by 
mail will be answered promptly. 

Interlibrary loans are not restricted to 
the state when the request is for such 
material as manuscript theses and rare 
serials which are not duplicated elsewhere. 
Loans have recently been made to Canada 
arid to the du Pont company in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


To all citizens who need information 
obtainable from books 

Many inquiries are received which can- 
not be answered by a specific book. "I'he 
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library will attempt to provide an answer 
for any question related directly or in- 
directly to the war or to send appropriate 
books on the topic. Recent examples of 
such questions are: “How can inflation be 
avoided?” “То what extent has the Brit- 
ish system of war damage compensation 
been successful?” “How can the waste 
materials of industry be salvaged?” In 
replying to inquiries of this nature the 
library will supply lists of available ma- 
terial and, in so far as it is practicable, 
definite answers. 


To local defense councils 


Information on the protection of prop- 
erty and other physical needs of civilian 
defense, including health and nutrition, 
will be supplied upon request. ‘This in- 
formation is available in official publica- 
tions of both Great Britain and the United 
States and in numerous publications of 
semiofficial and private agencies of both 
countries. Publications issued by the U.S. 
Office of Civilian Defense and other books 
and pamphlets dealing with its work are 
also available. Apply through your local 
library or your county agent for an inter- 
library loan. It is not necessary to request 
a specific publication, but needs should be 
stated as clearly as possible. 


To educators, clubs, discussion groups, 
and other agencies active in war work 


A study outline listing books and pam- 
phlets on the background of the war is 
available for free distribution as long as 
the supply lasts. If the books and pamph- 
lets mentioned in this outline are not 
obtainable locally, or through the state 
traveling library, they will be sent as an 
interlibrary loan through your local li- 
brary or county agent. ` If it is necessary 
to look for any detailed material on edu- 


cation for victory not listed on the out- 
line, it will be possible to secure the advice 
of specialists in various phases of inter- 
national affairs, civilian morale, etc. 


To radio listeners 


Library radio programs will undertake 
to discuss books and other publications 
related to the war with a view not only 
to giving information but also to main- 
taining civilian morale at a high level, by 
encouraging an intellectual rather than an 
emotional approach. In addition to em- 
phasizing education for victory or regular 
library programs scheduled by WOI 
(Ames), the staff will be happy to offer 
its services for similar radio programs over _ 
any station in Iowa. Suggestions for radio 
discussions and criticisms of library radio 
programs should be forwarded to the li- 
brarian. Requests for participants in 
other programs should also be sent to him. 


To state and national defense agencies 


Within its proper sphere, the library 
will serve as publicity agency for any 
legitimate defense group. Such services 
might include distribution of pamphlets 
and reading lists, reviewing specific books 
on radio programs, featuring displays on 
defense bonds or food for defense, etc. 


SERVICES ON THE CAMPUS 
Encouragement of discussion. groups 


Individual members of the library staff 
will continue the work begun by the li- 
brarian in encouraging and assisting in the 
organization and functioning of discussion 
groups concerned with education for vic- 
tory. It is intended that these discussion 
groups shall base their programs on solid 
background reading rather than on per- 
sonal opinion and wishful thinking. For 
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this purpose the library has a good deal of 
background material that is available for 
all patrons. The most recent books are 
on display. In addition to supplying 
books in the usual way, the library has 
undertaken to establish small deposit col- 
lections in fraternities, dormitories, and 
sororities. About fifty discussion groups 
have been formed in fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and dormitories. 


Leaders of discussion groups 

The library will serve as a center for 
the registration of specialists who can re- 
view books and lead discussions. In this 
way it is hoped that there will be a 
constantly available supply of discussion 
leaders and advisers for activities re- 
lated to education for victory. In addi- 
tion, the library will attempt to keep a 
record of other campus agencies and 
groups actively engaged in promotion of 
the war effort. Special book collections 
and reference assistance will be available 
in conjunction with such activities. 


Special assistance to faculty members 
assigned to war projects 

The library will give special assistance 
to faculty members working on problems 
assigned by the Federal and state govern- 


ments and by organizations such as the 
farm bureau and public health organiza- 
tions. 


Special assistance to students in courses 
bearing directly on the war 

Special assistance will be given in 
organizing a bibliography for courses 
which are of immediate importance for 
the war effort. Such courses as a seminar 
on the role of botany in wartime or mili- 
tary photography might be mentioned. 
Students who are interested in using de- 
fense topics for regular course work have 
already been given considerable help as a 
part of the library’s routine services. This 
demand is particularly heavy from speech 
students. Such students might be trained 
to serve as discussion leaders under the 
guidance of the library staff and the de- 
partment of English and speech. 


Exhibits 

The library will prepare a continually 
shifting series of displays of books on such 
subjects as "Winning the War,” “Keeping 
Sane," "Human Freedom,” “Consumer 
Problems in Wartime,” "Food for De- 
fense,” etc. The regular pamphlet display 
will be restricted to defense materials for 
the duration. 


The Public Library in the Com- 
munity Defense Organization 


DORIS І. HOIT 


This article by the librarian of the Pasadena, California, Public Library 
is sponsored by the Committee on War Information and Education 
Services. 


ASADENA has found that preparing for 

the so-called “acts of God” is very like 
preparing for the warlike acts of man. In 
June 1935, taking a lesson from Califor- 
nia’s earthquakes, Pasadena adopted a ma- 
jor disaster organization, coordinating all 
its municipal resources such as fire pro- 
tection, water supply, lighting, health, 
policing, street maintenance, and com- 
munication with the Red Cross program 
‘for relief in its many aspects and with all 
other civic groups which were prepared 
to take part in a rehabilitation plan. This 
disaster program was extremely well or- 
ganized with a practice mobilization being 
conducted at least_once a year, so that 
there have been ample facilities and a 
knowledge of functions throughout the 
city for such disasters as result from floods, 
fires, or earthquakes. 

‘The wartime twin of this organization 
is the Pasadena Defense Council which 
grew out of the citizen’s committee on 
education for national defense, set up by 
the board of education in the crucial pe- 
riod when the German war machine was 
sweeping all before it in the spring of 
1940. For more than a year this commit- 
tee functioned as the sole defense organiza- 
tion and reached out into all corners of the 
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community life through its ten subcom- 
mittees. Of these ten subcommittees, that 
of public information seemed destined to 
fit most naturally into the public library 
scheme, and the librarian, as a member of 
that committee, was able to set up a de- 
fense information bureau in the central 
library and to have lists and bibliographies 
prepared for the more than 150 public 
forums presented, the vast industrial train- 
ing program, the classes (many of them 
held in the library) to train for leadership, 
health, first aid, quantity feeding, and all 
kinds of emergency tasks. 

And now the work of this committee 
continues, legalized by city ordinance in 
July 1941, under the Pasadena Defense 
Council. The entire original committee 
has been included in the new city-wide set- 
up and the committee on public information 
has been re-established as a separate com- 
mittee with much of its work carried on 
at the defense information bureau at the 
central library. ‘The functions of the 
committee operating this bureau are to 
serve the council and the public with in- 
formation on national defense, publicity, 
radio bureau, speakers’ bureau, confiden- 
tial information, interpreter service for 
police and officials, book collecting for 
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Army and Navy services, cooperation with 
the California Institute of Technology on 
sources of scientific information. 

When the defense bureau was suggested 
as an outlet to the work of the committee 
the library was thought of naturally as the 
most logical place to continue its work. 
It is open twelve hours a day and is cen- 
trally located in the community. Fortu- 
nately space was found to house it. A 
checkroom just inside the front doors of 
the library was not widely used because 
rainy days are few and overcoats seldom 
worn. This room, about ten feet square 
has a wide window opening onto the foyer 
and a door opening onto the main circula- 
tion hall. It was admirably located and 
easily adapted to the new needs. 

Inside, check bins were removed or 
made into deposits for the eighty clipping 
files on various defense subjects which had 
been collected for months previously by 
W.P.A. workers. Maps were mounted 
on the walls or made available for circu- 
lation to be used with forums or club talks. 
A desk, a typewriter, a telephone, and 
files completed the equipment. 


STAFFING THE BUREAU 


The question of staffing the bureau was 
a major. problem. However, Pasadena 
being a community where many retired 
people of fine educational experience and 
wide cultural background live, the com- 
mittee was fortunate in being able to 
enlist the aid of a selected group of volun- 
teers who were willing to give time regu- 
larly not only to attend staff meetings at 
which reference department members or 
outside specialists talked but to take the 
three-hour shifts at the bureau on regular 
days each week. А full-time W.P.A. 
secretary keeps abreast of routine typing, 
filing, and telephone calls. 


At either side of the door leading to the 
defense bureau is shelving adequate for 
one hundred books or more. One con- 
tains books on industrial defense and the 
other background books on the world crisis, 
our democratic tradition, on the countries 
in the news, America’s relation to them, 
personal accounts of experience in besieged 
lands, the establishment of defense indus- 
tries, and the general stretching out of the 
public mind to include hitherto alien spots 
on the globe. 

Library readers very quickly learned to 
gravitate toward these shelves for the lat- 
est technical texts on shipbuilding, weld- 
ing, radio, signaling, aeronautics, and the 
many other topics penetrating the public 
consciousness, and now these books have 
already made themselves a part of the 
general reading habits of Pasadena pa- 
trons. ‘There are some five hundred or 
more books in this defense collection at 
present and it grows constantly, even 
though many of the earlier ones are al- 
ready outdated. 

Coincident with the segregation of these 
books a bibliography entitled Education 
for the Defense of Democracy was pre- 
paréd by the library with monthly supple- 
ments now numbering thirteen. It lists 
material under suitable headings and in- 
cludes pertinent periodical material as 
well as pamphlets. These lists are mimeo- 
graphed and widely distributed through 
the generous cooperation of the board of 
education member of the defense council 
responsible for public information. 


INFORMATION ON DEFENSE 


Here it is then that anyone may come 
for information on any defense question: 
employment, defense training courses, 
birth registration information, Pasadena 
defense districts, insignia charts, defense 
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agencies, recruiting information, civil de- 
fense mobilization, blackout regulations, 
army contracts. These or similar ques- 
tions come hourly to the defense office and 
are either answered there or referred to 
the correct agency for doing so. In tune 
with this activity and due to the fact that 
many questions asked in the defense bu- 
reau are beyond the natural scope of such 
an office and its volunteer workers, it is 
arranged and 
those needing trained library technique to 
answer are referred by the defense bureau 
to the library’s reference department. 
Another defense role came when Pasa- 
dena selected an M-day when all women 
were asked to register for a wide variety 
of volunteer activities. The library en- 
tered actively into this picture by not only 


that technical questions 


assisting with the registration but also by 
having at the registration booths short, 
carefully selected lists of the most up-to- 
date books in the library and its branches 
on home nursing, group leadership, nu- 
trition, first aid, occupational therapy, 
secretarial work, motor corps, family pur- 
chasing, mental health, physical health, 
and sanitation—the subjects in which the 
women were most interested. 

Another way in which the library fits 
into the community defense plan is in the 
training of the entire staff to be proficient 
in first aid. Each of the eighty staff mem- 
bers has completed or is completing a first 
aid course and the staff as a unit is supply- 
ing complete first aid equipment for use in 
the library as an emergency first aid station. 
They stand ready, as a unit, to act as first 
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aid assistants in case of need. The library 
buildings are listed in the general defense 
mobilization plan as emergency stations 


and the children’s librarians are prepared 


to offer special care in handling groups of 
children. 

Also in its direct contact with the uni- 
formed forces, registrations are simplified 
so as to permit all men in uniform to bor- 
row books without formality except that 
of signing their names and giving the 
names of their commanding officers. 

Blackout facilities and bomb-proof shel- 
ters are provided for the safety of the 
library patrons in the central building. 
Through repeated drills the staff is com- 
petent in getting the readers, within two 
minutes, to a well-lighted blackout room 
seating two hundred, with provisions for 


plenty of reading material. Two minutes 
after a warning siren all buildings 
throughout the city are required to be 
completely dark. 

It might happen here can be said to have 
been the motive force for the Pasadena 
Public Library when it began to view the 
question of defense preparedness as a mat- 
ter of local application as early as mid- 
summer of 1940.  Pasadena's effort to 
supply information for the community on 
defense matters at that time was based on 
the often-quoted belief that “а man's judg- 
ment is no better than his information" 
and that the library had an obligation to 
supply that needed information. It has 
tried merely to enlarge quite naturally its 
normal and customary function as a civil- 
ian information center. 


War Information Centers 


FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN 


This article by the chief of the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library is sponsored by the Committee on War Information and 
Education Services. 


LANS are now under way for all of 
P the following activities to be taken care 
of in the New York Public Library's 
branch libraries and some of them are ac- 
tually in operation. 

Each war information center in the 
branch library will attempt to maintain 
a full directory of civilian and military 
agencies, of centers of volunteer registra- 
tion in the community, of the defense in- 
dustries, and of defense courses given by 
the schools in the neighborhood. The lat- 
est publications of defense agencies will 
be available either for circulation, free 
distribution, or informational purposes. 
'These publications will be given promi- 
nent display space. 

All questions pertaining to defense in 
its many aspects, including nutrition, 
health, and consumer information, and air 
raid precautions, will be available at these 
centers. The publications recently issued 

by government and other agencies will be 
"supplemented by the large reference col- 
lections in each branch. 

As an information center, the branch 
library will enlist the aid of the various 
special and university libraries in the 
vicinity to supply information of more 
technical and detailed nature needed by 
defense workers and by government off- 
cials. Each branch will be a headquarters 
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for the Victory Book Campaign. | 

Air raid wardens, first aid classes, health 
and nutrition, and various other groups 
connected with defense will meet in the 
assembly rooms of the libraries. 

The best technical bocks will be made 
available readily to workers in the defense 
industries, and their use will be stimu- 
lated by publicity. Other copies of these 
books are placed in defense training schools 
for the use of the students on the spot. 

Work with the foreign born through 
naturalization courses and classes in Eng- 
lish has been intensified. The library is 
attempting to enlist the interest and sus- 
tain the morale of passive individuals and 
groups not only through books but also 
by means of radio and forum. 

As a war information center, the library 
will sponsor broadcasts of speeches and 
announcements of importance as well as 
music and discussion. 

All of the publicity facilities in the 
branch library system will be turned to the 
problem of defense to accustom the citizens 
to turn to the library as a center of in- 
formation. 

We will, of course, attempt to carry 
on these new functions without sacrificing 
those established aids to civilian morale: 
work with children and young people and 
individual assistance to adults. 


The Library of Congress Protects 


Its Collections 
ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Librarian of Congress 


HE ГЛВВАВУ ОЕ CONGRESS took pre- 
liminary measures for the security of 
its collections well over a year ago. These 
measures were of four kinds: 

(1) Survey of the collections to ascer- 
tain which materials should be removed 
. to places of security in case of danger; 
which should be stored in places of rela- 
tive safety within the library buildings; 
and which would be required for con- 
tinuing services to Congress, the Federal 
agencies, the library world, and the gen- 
eral public, which the library will con- 
tinue to render throughout the emergency, 
regardless of danger. 

(2) Location and designation of de- 
positories in nonstrategic communities 
outside of Washington. 

(3) Arrangements for removal of ma- 
terials: designing and procuring packing 
cases, planning procedures of removal, es- 
tablishing priorities of transportation, or- 
ganizing personnel, etc. 

(4) Submission of an estimate to Con- 
gress for funds to carry out the plans when 
made. 

The operations described under heading 
(1) were performed during the months of 
January and February of last year. Any- 
one who has lived among books will ap- 
preciate the amount of labor and time 
required to survey and evaluate a collec- 
tion of six million volumes, together with 
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many more millions of maps, prints, manu- 
scripts, and pieces of music for the purpose 
of discriminating between materials of 
foremost, and those of lesser, value. Many 
considerations must enter into a deter- 
mination of the criteria upon which such 
an evaluation is based—importance to the 
American record, irreplaceability, associ- 
ation value, commercial value, value as 
source material for research, etc. (For 
example, are the papers of George Wash- 
ington less valuable than those of a little- 
known Secretary of the Treasury, because 
the former have been published, while 
those of the latter will forever remain un- 
printed ?) 

Of course, neither I nor my colleagues 
would contend that our decisions were in 
all cases right; certain selections were nec- 
essarily arbitrary. Nevertheless choices 
were eventually made, and lists were pre- 
pared to facilitate withdrawal, packing, 
shipping, and recording should an occasion 
ever arise. This work was performed’ 
partly during regular library hours but 
for the most part out of regular hours and 
on a volunteer basis. To accomplish it 
some seven hundred members of the staff 
volunteered their services, and nearly five 
hundred volunteers contributed approxi- 
mately ten thousand man-hours of over- 
time work to make this census. Accounts 
of the results of this census of the collec- 
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tions, written by Jerrold Orne, have been 
published.: 


SEARCH FOR ЕРОЅІТОВІЕЅ 


The operations noted under heading 
(2) were relatively simple. When it be- 
came apparent that no plans were being 
formulated to provide bomb-resistant shel- 
ters for the common storage of Federal 
records, books, art objects, museum pieces, 
etc., We instituted a search for dry, well- 
constructed depositories in nonstrategic 
inland areas outside of Washington upon 
which the library might depend in the 
event of an emergency. Due to the gen- 
erous cooperation of public-spirited librar- 
ians and college administrators this search 
was successful. While the national inter- 
est requires that they remain for the 
present strictly anonymous I cannot for- 
bear to make this preliminary acknowledg- 
ment of my deep sense of gratitude for 
their unfailing helpfulness. 

As to the operations noted under head- 
ing (3), packing cases presented the first 
and most urgent problem. Realizing the 
great number of containers which would 
be necessary for shipment, we looked for 
a box which would be durable, inexpensive, 
reusable, and (for economy of storage 
when not in use) collapsible. Such a box 
was finally discovered. It resembles a 
container used by the British Museum un- 
der similar conditions. It is a collapsible, 
plywood container with metal joints and 
bands, reusable approximately a score of 
times, manufactured by the Atlas Plywood 
Corporation of Boston. Two standard 
sizes were selected (their dimensions are 
twelve by eighteen by thirty inches and 
twelve by twenty-four by thirty-two 


1 Orne, Jerrold, “The Library of Congress Pre- 
ares for Emergencies.” 4.1.4. Bulletin 35:341-48, 
une 1941; and Report on the Precautionary Meas- 
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inches) which conform to requirements for 
shipment of 99 per cent of our materials. 
Special containers in outsidé sizes were 
made in our own workshops for other ma- 
terials, and additional special containers, 
designed for hermetic sealing, were made 
for documents and books of the highest 
value. 


GRANT FOR PROJECT 


Operations under heading (4) were as 
follows: On March 24, 1941, I sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate in the amount of $150,000 to en- 
able the library to effect the plans thus 
made. This estimate was eventually re- 
duced at our request to $30,000, and was 
granted in that amount. ‘Thereby we 
have been enabled to carry out the prelimi- 
nary parts of the plan, including the pro- 
curement of containers, and partially to 
undertake shipment. 

'The library was therefore in a position 
on December 7, 1941, to take affirmative 
action. Í am happy to be able to report 
that our principal treasures are already in 
places of security. The originals of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Lincoln Cathedral 
copy of Magna Carta (committed to our 
custody "for the duration") and the St. 
Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible—these and other materials beyond 
value, are in the safety of an inland re- 
pository many miles from Washington, 
under maximum security against any dan- 
gers.now anticipated. Still other treasures 
— maps, manuscripts, rare books, prints, 
music, and even certain of our irreplace- 
able catalogs have already left us under 
guard for places much less likely than 
Washington to be attacked from the air. 


(Continued on page 144) 


Library Participation in International 
Cultural Relations | 


HE DESIRABILITY of fostering respect 
T. this country, now, for the cultural 
achievements of all peoples, including our 
present enemies, is recognized by respon- 
sible leaders inside and outside the gov- 
ernment. So also is the desirability of 
maintaining and extending intellectual co- 
operation with friendly countries in so far 
as feasible under present conditions. 

During the past quarter-century there 
have come into existence a great number 
of useful international intellectual organi- 
zations, most of them with headquarters 
in Europe but with membership well dis- 
tributed throughout the world. Members 
in this country, fearing that these societies 
may fall under Nazi domination or cease 
to exist, hope some action may be taken in 
the Western Hemisphere (with coopera- 
tion from the Far East) which will pre- 
vent both catastrophies. 

In the postwar planning by govern- 
mental and private agencies, world co- 
operation looms large. “And the United 
States is assigned a dominant part of the 
responsibility in the cultural fields as well 
as in economics and politics and military 
affairs. 

'There is no question that we are now 
world-minded; we have to be; and the 
signs seem to point to a continuation of 
that attitude for many years. 

In international intellectual cooperation, 
which has as one of its objectives world 
peace, libraries and librarians must assume 
their share of the burden. The American 
Library Association, the oldest and largest 
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library organization in the world, will 
wish to do its part. 

At a time when our national leaders are 
planning a unified command for the Allied 
military forces and when many people are 


hoping for more unified activity on all 


fronts, the A.L.A. is still attempting to do 
its part in international affairs through 
several unrelated or loosely related agen- 
cies. 

'The more important ones are: 

International Relations Committee, 
largely concerned with the Books for Eu- 
rope Project but responsible for a broad 
area; 

Committee on Library Cooperation with - 
Latin America, with a broad and active 
program in the Western Hemisphere; 

Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, which is purchasing periodicals for 
shipment after the war; 

Committee оп Importations, whose 
problem is to facilitate the receipt of for- 
eign periodicals by American libraries; 

Committee on Refugee Librarians, and 

Committee on Work with Foreign 
Born, whose activities in both cases are 
international in the sense that they relate 
to the appreciation of foreign cultures and 
foreigners. 

There may be others. There is little 
overlapping and no competition. But 
there is inadequate coordination and there 
is very little central planning. 

With these things in mind the Execu- 
tive Board has appointed a special Commit- 
tee on International Cultural Relations. 


LIBRARY IN INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS #7 


Its Dutizs ARE 

1. To familiarize itself with present 
A.L.A. activities in this field, and to make 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
for coordination of effort and for imme- 
diately desirable changes or new activi- 
ties. 

2. To study the whole problem of 
library participation in international cul- 
tural cooperation and to recommend ways 
in which libraries and library organiza- 
tions may best do their part. 

The members are: Flora B. Ludington, 
chairman, William Warner Bishop, con- 
sultant and member, J. Periam Danton, 
Milton E. Lord, John R. Russell. 

This new over-all committee has been 
given access to all records and reports, and 


has been authorized to gather information 
and ideas from A.L.A. committees and 
agencies, from the government, founda- 
tions, learned societies, and other agencies 
in this country and abroad. ‘The commit- 
tee is interested in ideas and action rather 
than in documentation and should prove 
helpful in shaping programs now under 
consideration by the A.L.A., the founda- 
tions, and government. agencies. 

A meeting of the committee was held 
in New York City on the morning of Janu- 
ary 19. During the afternoon it had a 
joint session with the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. Conferences with 
other committees are scheduled for the 
near future. 


Carr Н. MirAM, Executive Secretary 


Air Corps Libraries 


LIEUTENANT CARL E. WELCHNER 


This description of the library services to the Army Air Forces is by the 
chief of the Library Section, Adjutant General's Office, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps. 


HE MILITARY establishment has two 

fundamental jobs: 1) To train and 
equip for fighting and 2) To fight. The 
training involves many phases and the 
Army is becoming more technical day by 
day. The technical training is largely 
through schools, technical libraries, daily 
work and drill. 

The infantryman has little need for 
- technical books beyond his drill manual. 
‘The ordnance department has designed his 
gun and the quartermaster has built his 
uniform. 

The aviator needs technical training as 
a pilot or observer, аз an engineer dealing 
in such sciences as navigation, meteorology, 
and aeronautics. Then the military sci- 
ences of tactics and strategy must be de- 
veloped to use this new tool of war. He 
must be supported by a horde of specialists 
—enlisted men mostly—trained to keep 
his airplane and engine in repair; to make 
weather observations and synoptic maps; 
and to set up and maintain thousands of 
items of service equipment. This all takes 
technical training in fields that are advanc- 
ing in leaps and bounds. 

Technical libraries have become an es- 
sential factor in the dissemination of tech- 
nical data to the Air Forces. They serve 
as both reference and study centers for all 
personnel on the posts and vary in size 
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from collections of one hundred volumes, 

in a few of the smaller units, to that of 

twelve thousand volumes in the older and 
well-established libraries. 

On August 1, 1932, under the author- 
ity of the Adjutant General, the com- 
manding officers of all Air Corps stations 
and the commanding officers of Air Corps 
troops at other than Air Corps stations 
were authorized to establish technical li- 
braries. Such technical libraries were to 
be processed and administered as purely 
technical activities and operated at the 
direction of the commanding officers. The 
plan provides that the libraries be located 
and administered so as to be readily avail- 
able for reference, and that all books and 
publications maintained therein be ar- 
ranged so as to be visually accessible to all 
Air Corps personnel. These libraries, 
which include a reading room, are to be 
opened during definite and suitable hours 
with a clerk present. Under that direc- 
tive, selected books in sufficient quantity 
are kept and maintained by the Army in 
the technical libraries such as: 

A. Technical books and periodicals on 
such subjects as meteorology, navi- 
gation, maintenance, 
and subjects which deal specifically 
with the activity involved. 

B. A complete file of technical orders and 


mathematics, 
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technical letters, training manuals, 
training regulations, and information 
circulars as pertain to the Army Air 
Forces. 


OFFICER IN CHARGE 


At each post where such a technical li- 
brary is established an officer is placed in 
charge and is accountable for the collec- 
tion. A complete accession record is kept 
and books are classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal System. Receiving re- 
ports and purchase orders of all publica- 
tions for the field are sent to the Head- 
quarters Library, Office, Chief of the Air 
Corps, at which place a field shelflist is 
maintained. ‘The technical library may, if 
desired, be operated as a technical section 
of the post library if such a unit exists. 
When this is done, however, the records 
are maintained separate and distinct from 
those maintained for the post library. 
Under the above authority there were 


thirty-two such technical libraries through- 
out the Army Air Forces up to June 
1941. Today there are 108 throughout 
the country and at many of the foreign 
bases. When the present expansion pro- 
gram is completed the Air Forces will 
boast some three hundred such installa- 
tions—or more. Each library is located 
on the post where it is most readily acces- 
sible to both officers and enlisted men. In 
some cases the technical library, the зегу- 
ice club library, and the post library are 
consolidated. However, such an arrange- 
ment exists in approximately only fourteen 
stations throughout the Air Forces as most 
of the air stations have a population of less 
than five thousand men and the service club 
libraries are not authorized for stations 
under that number. 

To aid in procurement of books for the 
fields a library, known as the Air Corps 
Library, is maintained in the Office, Chief 
of the Air Corps. In addition to its func- 
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tion as a “headquarters” of the technical 
libraries in the field, the Air Corps Li- 
brary is essentially a reference center or a 
clearing house for information for the use 
of the Air Corps in Washington. One of 
the several purposes of its maintenance is 
to provide an agency through which all 
information useful for the more expedi- 
tious and efficient conduct of the work of 
the Office, Chief of the Air Corps, may be 
placed at the disposal of those who can 
use it to advantage. With the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Army Air Forces during 
the past year the activities of the Air Corps 
Library have widened and increased in 
volume to such an extent that the func- 
tions have of necessity been broken down 
into several specialized units or sub- 


sections, such as: legislative reference, 
translating, and field procurement units. 

The Air Corps Library has a book col- 
lection of about twelve thousand bound 
volumes, twenty thousand pamphlets and 
documents, and subscribes to about two 
hundred aeronautical and technical peri- 
odicals. These books and magazines cover 
the fields of aeronautics, military science, 
radio, meteorology, navigation, photogra- 
phy, and many other phases of the techni- 
cal sciences as well as relative fields of 
administration, political science and travel, 
and description of many countries in which 
the Army Air Forces are interested. ‘The 
collection is kept up to date by the acqui- 
sition of new material as rapidly as it is 
published and by securing from other gov- 
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ernmental agencies all material pertinent 
to its needs. A ready legislative reference 
service is operated to supply public acts, 
resolutions, and bills. The library serves 
all personnel of the Office, Chief of the 
Air Corps, and also collects material for 
the public relations section, for use in 
press releases and radio broadcasts. 


STAFF OF ELEVEN 


A staff of eleven, two officers and nine 
civilians, four of whom are professional 
librarians, assemble material and answer 
all types of questions from the most tech- 
nical, such as the bomb load of an airplane, 
to supplying the missing line in a mathe- 
matical formula. The collection on the 
history of the Army Air Forces and of its 
fighting units from its inception is the 
most complete and exhaustive in existence 
and will remain a permanent archive of 
every phase of Army Air Force activity. 

One of the most important functions of 
the library is the charge of reviewing and 
recommending publications for the 108 
field technical libraries and school libraries. 
From the field, requisitions for books are 
forwarded to the headquarters library 
where all purchase information is located. 
The orders are assembled and forwarded 
to Wright Field, the Air Corps procure- 
ment center, where they are placed on bid 
for actual purchase. 

At some fields such as Lowry, Moffett, 
Hickam, and Scott, technical libraries 
have been in existence for many years and 
have book collections of considerable size. 
At the newer fields such as Gunter, 
Brooks, and Hamilton, and a few of the 
depots such as Ogden Air Depot at Ogden, 
Utah, and Mobile Air Depot, Mobile, 
Ala., technical collections have only 
recently been assembled and many basic 


books and much new material was re- 
quired. When a new field is activated and 
provision is made for library housing space 
and a library officer, the field is supplied 
with a basic collection of seventy-two 
books costing approximately $200. The 
request for the purchase of forty-nine such 
basic collections was forwarded to Wright 
Field in September and others are being 
added as rapidly as new fields become oc- 
cupied. At the same time it is endeavored 
to fill the gaps of essential material in ex- 
isting libraries. The headquarters deter- 
mines the distribution of publications 
which should be incorporated in each li- 
brary. Requisitions from the field libraries 
for technical books are being filled continu- 


ously. 
Other libraries served are those at the 
technical schools such as Randolph, 


Lowry, Scott, and Chanute fields. Text- 
books for classroom use are supplied in 
quantities as well as technical books for 
the libraries. | 


STANDARD BoMBER EQUIPMENT 


The Air Corps also purchases Hydro- 
graphic Office publications from the Navy 
Department for use as texts in the schools 
and as part of navigation kits provided as 
standard bomber equipment. 

Today military science goes far beyond 
the purely tactical and strategical. It in- 
cludes all the physical sciences and adds 
new ones as rapidly as they are developed. 
In some cases, the military need is the 
mother of invention. Our libraries now 
cover а wide range in fields from metal- 
lurgy and meteorology to physiography 
and photogrammetry. Tomorrow they 
will contain treatises and formulae now in 
the laboratory of the industry, of the Air 
Corps, or of the mind. 


We Want Books! 


Althea H. Warren, campaign director of the Victory Book Campaign, 
presented seven Army and Navy “five-minute men” to the Council at 
Midwinter for a discussion of books for the armed forces. 


INCE THE CONGRESS provides funds 

for adequate libraries on all ships and 
at all stations, the books received from the 
Victory Book Campaign will be used to 
supplement existing collections; for, as 
anyone who likes to read knows, there 
never are enough books,” said Isabel Du- 
Bois, librarian of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the U. S. Navy. Miss DuBois is 
in charge of library service to our Navy 
throughout the world. Judging by ex- 
periences of the Library War Service in 
1917-18, the wear and tear on books dur- 
ing a war is considerably greater than dur- 
ing peace times, and likewise losses are 
materially increased, so that we shall wel- 
come these gifts which enable us to replace 
without delay. 

Reading is one of the few diversions 
possible on board ship at present. As one 
commanding officer said recently, "Both 
men and officers must have an ‘out,’ and 
a book is about the only source." 

I might interpolate that he is the com- 
manding officer of one of the cruisers 
which is out on the Atlantic patrol, and 
of course there are no movies or athletics 
or other diversions. He said, "I never 
knew before how many men in the Navy 
read and how much the library was used." 

Locations where we expect great wear 
and tear are among the armed guard 
crews of merchant vessels, which is some- 
thing quite new. Every merchant vessel 
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has an armed guard of about twenty-five. 
Mr. Howe of the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association will take care 
of the merchant crew of the vessels, but 
we are responsible for the armed guard. 
Great wear and tear will occur also in 
the mobile hospital units, the fleet recre- 
ation centers, and the outlying bases such 
as in Alaska and other areas. To all of 
these the Victory Campaign books will 
go, as well as to the training stations, air 
stations, hospitals, and all the ships of the 
fleet. 

At the present moment we have some- 
thing like one thousand libraries, so we 
can well use all the books you are going 
to give us, in addition to those we are 
able to buy. 


CAPTAIN 'l'RAUTMAN 


Miss Warren: And now the Army. 
You have heard of the redoubtable Cap- 
tain Trautman. He will give us an idea 
of how the Army library operates and the 
various avenues through which the books 
will be used, also the size and present ex- 
tent of the libraries. 

Captain Ray L. Trautman: Since no- 
body seems to know exactly what restricted 
information is nowadays, І am not going 
to give anv figures. I am going to be 
brief and very general. 

The purpose of the Army libraries, as 
you probably have been told before, is to 
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provide for all reading needs for military 
men wherever they may be. As to the 
cost, all I can say is that we are spending 
millions of dollars, and we have hundreds 
of librarians at work. We are getting 
all the money we can get, and we have 
these people out in the field who are 
making good use of it. The extent of 
outlets for books at the present time is 
about six hundred. I don’t call them 
libraries. They are outlets. Some of 
them are libraries with as many as thirty 
thousand books; others have twenty-five 
books stuck in a guard tent on the banks 
of the Potomac somewhere. 

The rate of circulation at the present 
time, based on incomplete returns, is eight 
hundred thousand books per month. The 
Victory Book Campaign is expected to 
produce books to supplement the service 
that we have been able to give to the 
Army. In order to bring books to the 
men every day room, recreation building, 
guard tent, recreation area must be sup- 
plied with books. Hospitals, transports, 
outposts, from little places down in the 
jungles of Panama where they are scat- 
tered all around the canal to the rather 
cool outpost in Iceland, should have books 
close at hand. Where a book can be used, 
it is passed along, and even if it is lost or 
destroyed in the service, it has done its 
Р THe MORALE OFFICER 

Miss Warren: It is no small matter of 
pride that we have the Morale Depart- 
ment represented here today. Even 
though General Osborn couldn’t come, 
we have the head of the Morale Depart- 
ment in the Sixth Corps Army Area, 
Colonel M. B. Wood, who will tell us 
of the organization of the Morale Depart- 
ment, of which books are only a part. 

Colonel M. B. Wood: Perhaps my only 


qualification for appearing before this 
group is that I did read a book once. 
Situated on the program as I am, be- 
tween two experts, Captain Trautman, 
head of the Library Section of the Morale 
Branch in Washington, and Mrs. Mac- 
Closkey, Sixth Corps Area librarian, I 
am going to leave the details of the library 
organization to them, and confine myself 
to giving you a small picture of just 
where the library fits into the work of 
the Morale Branch as a whole. 

In this country, ever since we had our 
first army in 1776, morale has been a 
function of the commanding officer and 
a responsibility of his only. It is a re- 
sponsibility that he cannot delegate to 
any one, and he is the sole officer in charge 
of maintaining and developing a high 
morale among his теп. However,-in the 
increasing complexity and the great en- 
largement of modern armies it has been 
found necessary to assist commanding offi- 
cers and commanding generals by the ad- 
dition of a staff officer who can help in 
establishing those facilities which will as- 
sist in developing morale. 

Again for the first time since 1776, we 
have raised and equipped and trained and 
officered a large army in times of peace. 
We have never done that before. In all 
our major wars, we waited until the war 
was on our doorstep before we did a thing 
about it. We are greatly to be congratu- 
lated today that we are starting out with 
at least a framework of a large army upon 
which we can build. 

The chief of the Morale Branch in 
Washington—the Morale Branch was or- 
ganized a very few months ago—is Gen- 
eral Frederick H. Osborn. His is the re- 
sponsibility for the athletic program, the 
recreation program, both off and on the 
posts, and while our libraries are by no 
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means the least important of the various 
morale functions, still there are a great 
many other things for a marale officer to 
do, whether he is the morale officer of a 
corps area or a division or a regiment or 
even of the War Department. Conse- 
quently, we have trained ard thoroughly 
qualified people to take care of the librar- 
ies themselves. Mrs. MacCloskey, who 
follows me, will give you a very good 
idea of how we take care of this in the 
corps area where we have twelve posts 
and approximately sixty thousand soldiers. 


Work wiTH CIVILIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


We work very closely with civilian de- 
fense councils and civilian welfare organi- 
zations of all kinds throughout our corps 
area. When a soldier leaves a post and 
gets out from under the immediate super- 
vision of his commanding officers, we of 
course look to these civilian organizations 
to see that he has worth-whilz and whole- 
some recreation while he is away from the 
post. 

On the posts we have elaborate athletic 
and recreation programs. We have serv- 
ice clubs with two or three hostesses in 
charge to arrange dancing parties, take 
care of relatives when they come to visit 
the boys, and so on. We arrange trips 
and tours. We have competitive basket- 
ball, baseball, football between posts, and 
I believe that the matter of recreation and 
the welfare of the soldier on the post is 
pretty well taken care of. 

It is the time when the soldier is away 
from the post and on furlough that we 
have to look to the civilian groups and 
individuals. We have always found that 
out of one hundred soldiers, fifteen will 
not get into any trouble at all, regardless 
of what you do; another fifteen will al- 
ways be in trouble, regardless of what you 


do. And then there is the bulk, possibly 
seventy, who, if led down worth-while 
channels of recreation while away from 
camp, will get along all right; but if not, 
they will be in the hands of those people 
who are willing to exploit the soldiers 
for their twenty-one dollars a month, or 
what is left after the monthly crap game. 


THE Corps AnEA LIBRARIAN 


Miss Warren: Y think one of the most 
important things for all of us to remember 
in our local relations at camps is that we 
should go to our corps area librarian first 
about anything that we are going to do. 
‘There are nine corps area librarians. Cap- 
tain Trautman heads the group. All of 
them will be involved in our book cam- 
paign, as they will be the ones to whom 
the books will ро; Mrs. MacCloskey will 
tell us of the Sixth Corps Area. 

Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey: І am go- 
ing to start out very badly by contradicting 
my superior officer, Colonel Wood. He 
has read a great many books, but he 
doesn’t bring them back on time! How- 
ever, that is just one of our little diffi- 
culties, and I think we can handle it. 

I think that the American Library As- 
sociation and the Red Cross should be 
very proud that the Army has taken over 
its own library service. Had it not been 
for the successful job that was done during 
World War I, I think a great many 
people would stil have the idea that 
soldiers can't read. 

You have seen a big picture, and be- 
ginning with me, it is getting smaller, and 
it will get very small, so that we get 
down to a very live library user. 

In my particular library I have one 
room. It is about thirty by forty. Well- 
meaning people have tried to give us books 
and magazines. J have one ball of string 
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and no paper. You can imagine what the 
situation would be if we didn’t have con- 
trolled library campaigns. We have lots 
of individual gifts that are grand and we 
. have lots of individual gifts that are— 
well, just well-meaning. 

We have nineteen libraries in the 
twelve posts of the Sixth Corps Area. We 
have seven librarians. In our corps area, 
and I suppose in all the rest, the local 
libraries have been simply wonderful to 
us. In their interlibrary loans they have 
offered us really anything they have. In 
the towns they have sent the town librari- 
ans out to help, always very carefully 
asking us first in case we have any of that 
funny etiquette we are always hearing 
about. And they have given us personal 
services and the services of the library 
insofar as they could. We appreciate 
their help a great deal. I don’t know 
what we would have done without it. 

The American Library Association has 
helped so much. We have asked them so 
much, from recommending an individual 
book to recommending a librarian or plan- 
ning a whole policy, and they always 

.come through. We get everything so 
promptly that a ten-minute delay means 
that they are slipping. 

There is so much to do and so much 
that each one of you can do by your very 
willingness. If you can throw your librar- 
les open to the men (I am very sure they 
are too polite to say it, but they get tired 
of us; they get tired of an Army post. 
They like to see people out of uniform, 
and you have such nice furniture) it means 
something to them. On the details of 
getting your books back and so forth, the 
local camp librarian will be only too glad 
to cooperate. l.am going to pass that 
problem on to the camp librarian, Dorothy 
Russell, of Fort Sheridan. 


THE CAMP LIBRARIAN 


Miss Warren: We are now to present 
a new kind of librarian that came into the 
world in 1941, the camp librarian. Doro- 
thy Russell, camp librarian of Fort Sheri- 
dan. 

Dorothy Russell: Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that our library is a post library or . 
service club library. The service club is 
the real club for the use of the enlisted 
men, and it is mainly a big dance floor 
which sometimes has lounge chairs, some- 
times ping pong tables, and sometimes it 
is all cleared off for the regular dances 
that are held there twice a week. ‘There 
is a balcony around the floor, and tables 
for writing and reading, and in a very 
nice position, second floor front, is the 
library—very small but very cozy. At 
one end I have been very fortunate to get 
a screen, a bulletin board screen, and 
that encloses my desk. 

I am delighted with the men who imme- 
diately want to use the card catalog, and 
I usually open up with, "I am very sorry, 
but what is it you want? If it isn't in 
the card catalog, please ask," because our 
catalog is not complete. On good days, 
I have a half hour toward the end of the 
day to work on it. Our main purpose is 
to get the bcoks to the boys, and any you 
can get for us you may be assured will 
be put out on the shelves in double-quick 
time. 

There are probably three classes of 
books that the boys in camp read. First, 
light entertainment. In public libraries : 
you have the phrase, "light love." We 
don't have that. Private Jackson, who is 
one of our users, will explain that at the 
end of a hard working day the men want 
something that is very easy to read. That 
is when the "Desperate Dan" type of book 
and Tarzan come in, as well as anything 
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that is humorous. The boys love Low 
Man on a Totem Pole, and the favorite 
author next to Zane Grey is Thorne 
Smith. 

One boy came in who read western 
stories all the time. Finally he admitted 
that he had always wanted to read western 
stories, but with the class of people he 
associated with outside the Army, he didn’t 
dare, because they didn’t approve of west- 
ern stories. So he was tickled to death to 
be in the Army for that one reason. 


UTILITARIAN Booxs 


The second class of books that we have 
a great deal of use for is the utilitarian. 
Fort Sheridan is a coast artillery camp. 
Coast artillery, as you can probably ex- 
plain better than I, is firing big guns; 
to know how to fire big guns it is neces- 
sary to know very intricate mathematics, 
like trigonometry and-algebra. Our boys 
have been going to the coast artillery 
school, for special training. Those boys 
want to pass examinations and use all our 
books on mathematics for that purpose. 

Then there is the boy who came in and 
said, "Ain't you got no books on pistols?” 

Of course there are many calls for radio 
books and all kinds of technical books. 
You want us to be an up-to-date army, 
and part of being an up-to-date army is 
having very up-to-date books for the boys 
who are running the Army. 

There are also men in the Army who 
were studying some subject before joining 
the Army and have had it interrupted but 
want to continue. There are boys who 
have been studying accounting and want 
to pass their C.P.A. examinations. 

I seem to have indicated that there are 
not many serious readers besides the boys 
who are studying, but we have boys who 
keep up with the New York Times and 


Herald Tribune book reviews and want 
everything that is in them; and there are 
boys who have never had leisure to read, 
who are beginning to do so. There is 
an amazing number of men and officers 
who like poetry. I was very distressed 
last night because I couldn’t find anything 
written by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

They are all interested in philosophy 
and psychology. 

We have quite a good assortment of 
books, but there are so many things that 
we could add to the library. I hope if 
any of you are near Fort Sheridan, you 
will come out and visit our library. 


THE OFFICER 


Miss Warren: You see, Miss Russell 
is adaptable. She didn’t expect to speak, 
but she told us just exactly what we 
wanted to know—about the books they 
really want. The sorting is the real li- 
brarian’s job in this business; to know 
practically what needs are in those li- 
braries is the thing you want to take 
away from this meeting ahead of every- 
thing else. 

It is our pride to have an officer from 
Fort Sheridan here today to talk to us on 
what books really mean to the officers’ 
group. Lieutenant Philip Hart, assistant 
morale officer for the Recruit Reception 
Center, is our next speaker. 

Lieutenant Philip Hart: Explanation 
has already been made which will permit 
a little general statement about the officer 
group if it is said that the post library 
is used less by the officers than by the 
men. It was explained that the post 
library is in the service club, which club 
is for the enlisted men. I think both 
groups feel just a little uncomfortable in 
going in there—the men when they see 
the officer come in, and the officer when 
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he comes in. I hope that is the reason 
that they are used less by the officers than 
by the men. 

In further explanation of what the 
books do mean, it might be appropriate to 
tell you about the books which were 
turned in to the library within a period 
of less than two hours, three days after 
that eventful Pearl Harbor incident when 
a technical organization at the post moved 
out in a very great hurry. Many loose 
ends had to be tied up, and the men had 
to get their books back to the librarian. 
Miss Russell is far more severe than you 
would ever imagine from seeing her here. 

In that brief time, these were the books 
that were turned in, in addition to that 
No. 1 best seller, the western: 

Poland: Key to Europe (Buell) 

Cost Accounting (Lawrence) 

Winston Churchill (Kraus) 

Philosophy of Will James 

noy) 

Puck of Pook’s Hill (Kipling) 

God's Angry Man (Ehrlich) 

Skin and Bones (Thorne Smith) 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 

How to Become a Good Dancer (Ar- 

thur Murray) 

Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 

Etiquette (Emily Post) 

(No chapter of which, as I recall, is ap- 
plicable to a regiment on convoy.) 

Ten Years before a Mike (Ted Hus- 

ing) 

5-2 in Action (Shirley Thomas) 

(S-2 is the military designation of that 
branch of the service which the public 
usually refers to as military intelligence.) 

Shorthand and Typing, Self-Taught 

Great Theories of Mankind 

A Practical Man (William Bernard) 

‘That was the legacy of the regiment as 
it moved out. You see, they moved out 


(Flour- 


very real Americans and men who are 
the same as the men that you see daily 
in your community libraries. ‘The need 
of a man for his book is no less when he 
is in uniform than before he put it on. 


Camp Bzsr SELLERS 


In explanation of that, let me give you 
our five best sellers: 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 

Mein Kampf 

Out of the Night 

Berlin Diary 

My Mother Is a Violent Woman 

I should amend that: There is а tech- 
nical work which is constantly in demand 
—CQhirardís Radio Physics Course. In 
directing the public—as of necessity you 
must—if this drive is to reach the goal 
which you and I confidently expect it will, 
you will be reaching each man—if I may 
use the expression, you will be servicing 
every man in service. You will derive 
that deep satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that you are enabling the mili- 
tary establishment—and I know this ap- 
plies to the naval also—to create and fo- 
cus that good and beneficial and useful 
force of books. 

Permit me to express our gratitude, and 
I can assure you that you will have our 
every good wish for the attainment of this 
very high goal you have set. We await 
equally the fruits of that Victory Cam- 
paign. 

THE ENLISTED MAN 

Miss Warren: And now we come to the 
man to whom above all others that serv- 
ice library belongs, Private Wright Jack- 
son of Fort Sheridan. 

Private Wright Jackson: Miss Russell 
sort of copped my speech. I was going 
to tell you about what the fellows read. 
Miss Russell covered exactly what I 
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would have covered. The only thing І 
can do is run along and tell you about 
the experiences we have had and the 
fellows I have known, and ramble along 
about the Army and throw in what I 
know about the books they read. 

I met a very strange animal in basic 
training. Basic training is what you get 
when you first go into the Army. You 
learn how to shoot a gun, and they teach 
you to run around and flop on your stom- 
ach. This strange animal I mentioned 
was a boy who had been raised in C.C.C. 
camps and Army camps, and he was an 
intellectual. There were a lot of them in 
the old Army—that is, the peace time 
Army. You will be running across a lot 
of them now. They are reading books on 
geophysics and all sorts of fancy things 
like that. 

This fellow used to go in for Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Joseph in Egypt— 
and you remember, Miss Russell, the one 
I had so much trouble with—Look 
Homeward, Angel. I was doing a lot of 
hard work, and it took me about six weeks 
to wade through Look Homeward, Angel. 
That was during an emergency and we 
didn’t have so much time to read. 

I am in the Medical Corps too. 
going to tell you about a bunch of boys 
who do have a chance to read. ` They 
read so much that they drill holes in the 
books. In the Medical Corps (I am on 
special duty in the Intelligence now) my 
work was in the wards, taking care of 
the sick boys. They lay on their backs 
and held the books up and read and read 
and read. 


Ілонт READING 


In the wards they like light stuff— 
absolutely the lightest stuff they can get 
hold of, something that enables them to 
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escape from the hospital-—the Zane Grey 
type of thing. 

They wade through Dan McGrew 
shooting sixteen people in one chapter, 
and are a little bit sad because he didn’t 
shoot eighteen in the next one. One fel- 
low came to talk to Miss Russell and 
said he liked "this here book because there 
were twenty-five Germans all rounded up 
and bumped off in one chapter.” 

Incidentally, on the other hand, there 
are boys who read seriously. "There are 
different types. There is the fellow who 
is perhaps shooting for officers’ candidate 
school, who wants to become a commis- 
sioned officer. They are commissioned by 
the President and they have command of 
a certain number of men. It is an impor- 
tant job from the lieutenant on up. These 
fellows have to go to a special school and 
it is an intensive school too, terrific! A lot 
of us flunk out right and left. It's some- 
thing fancy. 

I know one fellow named Hughes. 
'This school requires at the present time 
two years of college to enter, and this fel- 
low has one year of college, so he is taking 
out books and trying to make up that extra 


year. I know two or three fellows who 
are doing that. It is a very general edu- 
cation. 


BACXBONE OF THE ÁRMY 


There is another type of fellow. I 
think Kipling said that this type of man 
is the backbone of the Army. He is the 
noncommissioned officer. He wears 
stripes on his arms. He is appointed by 
his company commander, and he is pretty 
good. They talk about tough sergeants. 
They are tough all right, but they are 
usually right there when you need them. 
In order to be a noncom, you have to 
have something—a spark. It is known 
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as the ability to lead men. But on top 
of that you have to know your Army, 
more about it than the fellow under you 
—or at least as much. 

The artillery men that Miss Russell 
mentioned have to learn to shoot the big 
guns, have to know trigonometry; and 
they come in and brush up on that. 


Just PLAIN Jor 


You have another type of fellow, the 
regular soldier, just plain Joe. That is 
the name of every soldier in the Army. 
Joe comes in. He is not going to be a 
commissioned officer, but he knows that 
he is going to know his job and be the best 
darned soldier in the Army. So he rolls 
up his sleeves and digs in. 

When the recent extra-special emer- 
gency arose, the fellows who were on the 
alert had to move out. An artillery outfit 


has a lot of big guns, trucks, and there 
is a lot of dirty, dusty, oily work to be 
done. All these fellows were called on 
duty. They got in there and pitched. 
There was one soldier in the thick of it, 
sweating and cussing with the rest of the 
fellows, and slaving away. Finally he 
was told to pile on the next truck and 
roll out. So he climbed aboard. He sat 
there for a second and wiped his brow and 
then he dove into his bag and pulled out 
a book. He held this book on his lap, 
caught his breath, and then as the truck 
passed the service club, he leaned out the 
back of the truck, steel helmet on his head, 
sweat on his brow, greasy smear on his 
face, and heaved the book—‘“Return that 
to the library.” 

I went up to the fellow who caught it. 
The book was Social Psychology by Katz. 

So there is your Army for you. 


Rockefeller Grants 


IBRARIES have received $302,043.49 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
during the year 1940, according to the 
Annual Report of the foundation. Of 
this amount the A.L.A. has received 
$34,175, divided as follows: $5000 was 
used to promote activities in Canada, other 
British possessions, Greenland, and Eu- 
rope; $20,000 was for the preparation of 
a new edition of the Union List of Serials; 
and $9175 was used to promote studies of 
library cooperation with Latin America. 
Other grants from the foundation in- 
clude: 


American Library in Paris 
General budget 


Bibliothéque pour Tous, Berne, Switzer- 
land 

Book purchases and development of re- 

gional services 


British Museum, London 

To enable the museum to offer to 
American libraries, at a discount, sub- 
scriptions to the new edition of its Cata- 
logue of Printed Books ....... $1682.61 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing- 
ton, О.С. 

Purchase and cataloging of books and 

manuscripts ............... $15,331.85 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Microfilm copies of foreign newspaper 
files 


Library of Congress, Hispanic Founda- 
tion 
Development of catalog of Hispanic 


material and organization of bibliograph- 
ical services ............... $10,906.50 


National Central Library, London 
Establishment of Bureau of American 

Bibliography ................ $1429.10 
General operations ......... $4250.00 


National Library of Peiping 
Development of library 


SELVICES: а haben eee nee os $8250 
New York Public Library 
Development of services in micro- 
film. «eere $15,000 
University of Chile, Santiago 
Development of its central 
Шау decia ety eet $3732.69 


University of Oxford 
Development of Bodleian and other 
libraries ................. $152,501.70 


Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Installing microfilm photographic lab- 
oratory and supplementing through film- 
ing the resources of the library in mathe- 
matics 


London School of Economics and Political 
Science, University of London 
Library development 


Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Film library ............... $15,000 


American Council of Learned Societies, 


Washington, D.C. 


collections of 
....$8645.38 


Cataloging American 
Chinese and Japanese books 


go 


The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


This article describing the new American library in Mexico City is by the 
director of the library. It was read before the Council at the Mid- 
winter Conference. 


T was during the week of July 20, 
I 1941, that funds were assured for the 
establishment of a library in Mexico City 
under the supervision of the American 
Library Association. It was just ten days 
later that Mr. Milam and Mr. Mil- 
czewski, with President Brown's approval, 
started for Mexico. Between those two 
dates much work was accomplished. 

First of all some kind of a plan of 
action had to be worked out, and ideas 
as to what kind of a library should be 
formed had to be whipped into shape. 
'The idea of an American library in 
Mexico is by no means new or novel. 
Mexican librarians, citizens of the United 
States living in or visiting Mexico, and 
the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America, all had talked much 
and thought more about such an institu- 
tion. Some plans on a modest scale had 
been worked out in 1939. 

In the ten days before they left for 
Mexico Mr. Milam and Mr. Milczewski 
reviewed the earlier movements, brought 
as nearly as possible up to date the informa- 
tion they had as to the situation in Mexico, 
and drew up a preliminary and tentative 
sketch of the purposes, collections, and 
organization of the proposed library. 

Hungry for all the advice and counsel 
they could command they stopped at the 
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University of Texas at Austin to talk with 
members of the teaching and library staff, 
and if they were speaking here they would 
surely express their gratitude for the sym- 
pathetic and helpful response they found 
there. 

'They reached Mexico City on the 
seventh of August, and then began an 
intensive stretch of work. No eight-hour 
day or forty-hour week. The first task 
was to make sure that the effort would be 
received with welcome, not mere acquies- 
cence, by the librarians, the officials, and 
the general communitv of Mexico City. 
This, it is pleasant to say, came with no 
hesitation or reservation. It took little 
time to get assurance that if a library of 
recent books by North American authors 
could be opened the librarians, the books, 
the authors might rest confident of sincere 
welcome. 

'That done, the next step was to work 
out a plan of organization, and this, after 
many conferences with many public 
spirited citizens, all busy men and women 
but none too busy to give willingly of 
time and thought to such a cause, resulted 
in a tentative proposal to have six civic 
groups in the City of Mexico name a mem- 
ber to serve on the governing board, to 
these six there being three others added by 
the Executive Board of the American Li- 
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brary Association. А draft of an agree- 
ment to that effect was worked out by 
August 27. This with the approval of all 
concerned was sent to the members of the 
Executive Board for study and comment. 

With that hurdle over, at least in tem- 
porary or preliminary fashicn, came the 
next in shape of settling the location of 
the building. (The metaphor may be 
mixed, and it surely is inaccurate, for the 
search for a good location went on at the 
same time as the search for a good organi- 
zation. ) 

Plenty of advice was ready at hand. 
Obviously a site near the university was 
called for. Obviously a site in the center 


of the business section was a necessity. 


Obviously a site in a quiet part of the city 
was desirable. Obviously a site near the 
embassy of the United States would have 
much in its favor. Obviously any site that 
met all the requirements would be much 
nearer heaven than any librarian could 
ever hope to reach. 

Finally it was decided to choose a house 
on the Paseo de Ja Reforma, not so far 
from the business section as to seem remote, 
but far enough from the narrow streets 
and narrower sidewalks of that region as 
to escape some of the handicaps of a loca- 
tion in that beehive. 

The Paseo leads from the heart of the 
city to beautiful Chapultepec Park, filled 
with so many memories of the past and 
with so many charms and delights for the 
present. Not so long ago the Paseo was 
the most desirable residential street in the 
city, but recently it has had to pay tribute 
to the demands of business and has come 
to see many of its old residences torn down 
to give way to skyscrapers and modern 
apartment houses and hotels and auto- 
mobile showrooms and real estate develop- 
ment headquarters. But all that did not 


change the Paseo, still a wide and impres- 
sive eight-lane stretch of well-paved road- 
way, flanked by handsome plantings of 
trees, full of life and motion, moderately 
quiet as compared with other parts of the 
city. 


34 РАЅЕО DE LA REFORMA 


Number 34 on the Paseo was leased 
for two years, with privilege of renewal 
and also with the privilege of making 
extensive repairs and alterations. Before 
they left in September Mr. Milam and 
Mr. Milczewski had gone over the build- 
ing with the architect and had sketched in 
general the principles of reconstruction and 
adaptation to the new purposes. 

The patio usual with such a type of 
house was left as a center of light and 
warmth, the former carriage house to the 
left of the patio being changed into an 
auditorium with seats for perhaps two 
hundred people, a stage, and a projection 
room for films. То the right of the patio 
several small rooms were thrown together 
to make one large room for the general 
reading room. Off the patio to the rear 
a room was reserved for current periodi- 
cals. 

On the upper floor the rooms at the 
front were set aside for administrative 
offices, the bedrooms along the right-hand 
side made into classrooms and small meet- 
ing rooms for various kinds of groups. 
The former dining room to the left of the 
patio on the second floor was set aside for 
the children, to assure them a realm of 
their own where they could be free from 
molestation by the grownups. 

Other rooms were in mind for music, 
film storage, clipping files, photographic 
work, and similar activities subject to later 
development. 

Early in September the writer of this 
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statement agreed to take over the post of 
director for the first year, and began at 
once the selection of staff, of books, and 
of furniture. Mr. Milam had asked 
several librarians to suggest lists of books 
in various fields, and with these as a basis, 
selection and ordering started in New 
York by the middle of September. A staff 
of catalogers began work at once, hoping 
to have most of the preparation for use 
done in the United States before shipment. 
Elsa de Bondeli was placed in charge of 
that work. Shipments of books were be- 
gun in November. 

In selecting books the aim has been 
directed towards a general, well-rounded 
collection of recent publications by au- 
thors of the United States, practically all 
in English. Books in Spanish will be pro- 
vided, but the number and the type selected 
in this field could be worked out better 
in Mexico than anywhere else. 

I began work in Mexico late in October, 
Bertha B. Harris reported on the seventh 
of November, James M. Kingsley, Jr., 
on the fourth of December, and Maria 
Theresa Chavez will drop her work at 
the American School Foundation in Mex- 
ico City when the time arrives for her 
taking over her part in the. work of the 
new library. 


OPENING DATE 


When is it to open? That depends on 
when the workmen leave the building, and 
month by month their departure is prom- 
ised for the end of the next month. Ship- 
ments of books and equipment have been 
made at regular intervals from the United 
States; but delays due to customs formali- 
ties and other patience-inspiring practices 
have not demanded severe pressure on the 
workmen. 

What is the library for? Whom is it 


to serve? What does it plan to do? All 
pertinent questions, all worthy of answer. 
But all beyond final or definitive replies 
just now. The staff has plenty of ideas 
about them, about all and more, some the 
fruit of its own thinking, some offered 
by kind and well-wishing friends. But it 
is scarcely possible to label or ticket them 
now. Possible, yes, though not altogether 
wise or advisable. 

It is easy and simple to say that the 
library is intended to serve anyone in the 
City or the Republic of Mexico caring to 
know what books are available to tell 
about the relations of the United States 
with the countries to the south of us, to 
give a general idea of what the people of 
the United States have been asking their 
writers to lay before them about the world 
in general, and about the general topics 
that interested those writers and those 
readers. 


ATTENTION TO SCHOLARS 


But it is not so easy and simple to say 
just how much attention the library is to 
give to the needs of the scholar and re- 
search student in Mexico needing books 
in his field and hampered because his needs 
are so special as to be without attention 
by the libraries near at hand. 

How much attention is the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin to give to the Mexican 
engineer struggling with his technical 
problems and anxious to check his in- 
terpretations of his field work with the 
experiences and conclusions of his brother 
engineers working with similar problems 
in other parts of thecontinent? How much 
is it to do for the businessman or economic 
adviser trying to adjust his business to 
new consumer demands? 

Is it to neglect these and to concentrate 
attention on the bus driver or the ap- 
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prentice electrician or the automobile re- 
pairman anxious to keep up with current 
developments in his calling, handicapped 
by his lack of command of English, and 
appealing to the library for a chance not 
only to help him extend his acquaintance 
with the books but also with the language 
the books are written in? 

What is it to say to the artist or mu- 
sician or archeologist down in Mexico 
because of the ,opportunities for research 
in his field, rich with his field notes, but 
unable to digest them properly because 
he cannot lay hands on the obvious refer- 
ence books to verify his impressions or 
recollections or to check his observations? 

All these and many more have voiced 
their needs, All these and many more 
have had assurance of sympathy and under- 
standing. But any librarian knows that it 
is only the few large reference and research 
collections that can answer all these ques- 
tions—or to put it more safely, can give 
reasonable hope of answering most of 
them, for many such demands are beyond 
the scope of the printed book. 


Wir, Locate MATERIAL IF POSSIBLE 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin is 
not foolish enough to say it can answer 
all questions put to it. But it is daring 
enough to say that when it cannot answer 
the question, it accepts its responsibility 


for utmost exertion to let the inquirer 
know where on this continent he will find 
the most likely place for final solution. 
And so its fellow workers north of the 
Rio Grande may expect many appeals from 
it on behalf of the students who turn 
to it for help and learn that the answer 
to their problems does not seem to be at 
hand in the books on its shelves. When it 
cannot answer in satisfactory shape it here 
serves notice that it expects and intends 
to carry the appeal on to its friends in 
this country with confidence that they will 
feel the same glow at the chance to help 
as does the staff in Mexico. 

In other words, like any library in the 
United States, it plans to develop its col- 
lections to meet the needs of its commun- 
ity, hopes to be able to help the student 
in the lower as well as the higher grades 
of school, to help the man in the street, 
the housewize, the children of younger 
years, and the adults of full maturity. 
How much it can do will be limited to a 
certain extent by the wisdom shown in 
selection of its books. Beyond that it 
hopes it.may count on the support of its 
sister institutions in this country to supple- 
ment and complete its own efforts. It is 
unashamed to say that its hopes and am- 
bitions are boundless. It feels it has some 
idea of the wealth of resources and good- 
will at its command across the border: 


Board of ‘Directors of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


For the American Library Association: 
Antonio Correa, Pablo Martinez del Rio, 
Alfonso Reyes; for the Junior League of 
Mexico: Marjorie Lewis; for the Pan 
American Round Table: Mrs. S. B. 
Wright; for the American Chamber of 


Commerce: Harvey A. Basham; for the 
American Club: E. H. Skidmore; for the 
American Legion: W. C. Longan; and 
for the American School Foundation: 
Henry L. Cain. The board’s first meeting 
was held on January 8, in Mexico City. 


Postwar Planning for Libraries in the 
Department of Agriculture 


ROY I. KIMMEL and RALPH R. SHAW 


This article by Mr. Kimmel, chairman of the Inter-Bureau Coordinating 
Committee, and Mr. Shaw, librarian, of the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, is the second 


of a series sponsored by 


the 


A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee. 


HE Department of Agriculture’s re- 
lation to rural library service, casual 
though it may have been in many respects, 
has resulted in a partnership of long stand- 
ing. The Extension Service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and other agencies 
have helped in the development of rural 
libraries; and public libraries, as well as 
school libraries, college and university 
libraries, and others, have aided the de- 
partment in the performance of its work. 
'Ihe department's interest in rural li- 
brary service may be classified into four 
parts: 

The first group of problems would be 
those which are direct and primary con- 
cerns of the department. Among these 
are included the flow of information re- 
quired by workers in the department, 
regardless of where they are and regardless 
of the bureau or agency to which they 
report directly ; strengthening of our farm 
programs by provision of reading lists, by 
aid to the Division of Program Study in 
the development of community discussion 
outlines, and so forth. The mechanism to 
achieve these ends would start with the. 
strengthening of the department library 
and extension of its service to workers in 
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the field, through regional extension of 
the department's own library service. 

The second concern of the department 
might be considered in-service training of 
our field personnel in the uses and in the 
methods of operation cf rural libraries, so 
that they may use the materials available 
most effectively and so that they may 
aid constructively in developing and 
strengthening rural library service on local, 
state, and Federal levels. 

The third would be the general concern 
of the department in rural education and 
problems of rural life, resulting in co- 
operation with other agencies, such as state 
and local libraries and Federal library 
services, to aid them in their work of 
extending and improving library service to 
all rural areas. In this segment of the 
field, the department would function as 
facilitator, adviser, and aide, rather than 
as an operator of library units. If, for 
example, our county agents, home demon- 
stration workers, and other field personnel 
would make special efforts to help city 
libraries to extend their services to the 
rural counties surrounding them, we might 
expect considerable increase in library serv- 
ice to rural population. 
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The fourth problem would be that of 
strengthening existent public, school, 
county, and other library services in rural 
areas. This would be a continuing pro- 
gram which would include such things as 
the deposit of department collections, 
preparation of reading lists and of displays 
on current problems, encouragement of 
4-H clubs, land-use planning committees, 
and other department-sponsored groups to 
make full use of existing public library 
facilities. 

Reviewing these four ranges of activities, 
we find that the first two are operational 
activities designed to make more effective 
the work of the personnel of the depart- 
ment, and that these would be handled just 
as other intra-departmental matters are 
now handled. 

The third and fourth groups would 
require our acceptance of responsibility to 
aid those other agencies who would be 
charged with the development and opera- 
tion of rural public libraries of various 
descriptions, so that the work of the de- 
partment would be benefited indirectly by 
improvement in conditions of rural life, 
by making available materials on which 
better decisions by cooperating committees 
can be based, and by strengthening the 
educational programs of the department. 


PosrwAR PLANNING IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture Com- 
mittee on Post-Defense Programs was 
appointed May 31, 1941, because, in the 
words of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


In some quarters there is a fear that a 
severe economic depression is inevitable when 
the defense effort ceases. The Department 
of Agriculture does not share this pessimism. 
We believe that the country need never go 
through a major economic depression again. 


We visualize a postwar world in which we 
wil make full use of our manpower and . 
our resources for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. We believe it is possible to main- 
tain a national income greater than ever 
before in the history of the nation. 

It is in this setting that the department 
should make its contribution in planning 
for the kind of world we wish to live in when 
the peace comes. If we plan soundly and 
courageously, if we enlist the help of the 
greatest possible number of people in mak- 
ing these plans, we can build an economy 
which will offer everybody a fair chance for 
work and security. Planning for this kind 
of future is part of the defense effort itself. 


'The scope of the work to be done by 
the department in the post-defense plan- 
ning field involves three different lines of 
inquiry: (1) Keeping in touch with and 
making what contribution it сап to 
developments that affect the national 
economy as a whole; (2) Developing of 
rural works programs in the capital im- 
provements field; and (3) Developing 
publicly sponsored programs of rural 
welfare. | 


INTER-BUREAU COORDINATING 
CoMMITTEE 


The organization set up to do this post- 
defense planning in the Department of 
Agriculture is the Inter-Bureau Coordi- 
nating Committee, headed by Roy I. 
Kimmel, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and including representatives 
of various bureaus and offices. Under this 
committee will be working groups to de- 
velop particular phases of the total prob- 
lem which have been assigned to them: 
1. The general economic problem will be 
under the chairmanship of Mordecai 
Ezekiel, economic adviser to the secretary ; 
2. The rural works program will be under 
Raymond E. Marsh, assistant chief of the 
Forest Service; and 3. The rural welfare 
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field is headed by Robert A. Walker, 
Office of Budget and Finance, with Ralph 
R. Shaw, department librarian, responsible 
for postwar library plans. 

The burden of the planning job in the 
fields of rural works and rural welfare 
services must be handled largely by the 
field organizations of the department 
action agencies and the state and local 
agricultural planning committees. “These 
groups also should take responsibility for 
keeping farmers informed on plans and 
programs for the national economy as a 
whole. In order to provide a simple and 
direct line of communication between the 
coordinating committee and the field, the 
states have been grouped into nine regions 
for the purpose of post-defense planning. 
Insofar as possible, this grouping of states 
follows the existing regional boundaries 
of bureaus within the department. 

Regional chairmen representing the co- 
ordinating committee have been designated 
for each of these regions. They will head 
committees to be made up of field officials 
of the action agencies and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, to be designated 
by the agencies themselves. In every case, 
the regional chairman is a field official who 
is already engaged in work closely related 
to the post-defense planning job and who 
has special qualifications for the work to be 
undertaken in that region. The chairmen 
will be expected to devote a major part 
of their time to this work. The nine 
regions and the respective regional chair- 
men are noted below for use by librarians 
who wish to keep in touch with the plan- 
ning work in their own regions. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
г. Northeast Region: Chairman, W. 5. 


Middaugh, regional B.A.E. representative, · 


Upper Darby, Pa.; Connecticut, Dela- 


_ sentative, 


ware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

2. Appalachian Region: Chairman, 
Richard E. McArdle, director, Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, Asheville, N.C. ; Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. 

3. Southeast Region: Chairman, Thom- 
as S. Buie, regional conservator, Soil 
Conservation Service, Spartanburg, 5.С.; 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina. 

4. Midwest Region: Chairman, Glad- 
win E. Young, regional B.A.E. repre- 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

5. Great Plains Region: Chairman, 
Elmer A. Starch, regional coordinator, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. 

6. South Central Region: Chairman, 
E. R. Henson, regional coordinator, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. | 

7. Southwest Intermountain Region: 
Chairman, Hugh G. Calkins, regional con- 
servator, Soil Conservation Service, Albu- 
querque, N.M.; Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah. | 

8. California-Nevada Region: Chair- 
man, Laurence I. Hewes, regional director, 
Farm Security Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; California, Nevada. 

g. Pacific Northwest Region: Chairman, 
Lyle F. Watts, regional forester, Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore.; Idaho, Oregon, ` 
Washington. 

The immediate job of postwar planning 
in most fields consists of three parts: г. 
A tentative statement of minimum: stand- 
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ards or desired goals; 2. A rough estimate 
of national needs in the field in the light of 
those minimum standards; 3. A tentative 
plan of action to meet the existing needs. 

It is proposed that these three parts of 
each planning guide should be discussed 
by the regional chairmen with the members 
of their committees in each region and 
with the group leader who prepared the 
program cutline under their discussion. 
After such revision of these program out- 
lines as may result from this discussion, 
each regional chairman will present the 
program outline to the members of his 
regional coordinating commitzee on post- 
war programs. The regional committees 
will be responsible for transmitting and 
explaining the program outlines to field 
officials of the various action agencies, and, 
especially, to the agricultural planning 
committees within the region. 

Each state agricultural planning com- 
mittee will undertake the job of drafting 
a state program in each field along the 
general lines set forth in the general out- 
line. In this work it is assumed that the 
state agricultural planning committee will 
operate largely through the ccunty agri- 
cultural planning committees in close co- 
operation with field representatives of 
action agencies concerned. 

When the state program in any given 
field is completed, the state agricultural 
planning committee will refer it to the 
regional agricultural planning committee 
for correlation with similar programs sub- 
mitted by other states into a general re- 
gional plan. ‘The regional plans will be 
sent to the Inter-Bureau Committee in 
Washington for correlation on 2 national 
basis with the planning being done by other 
departments and agencies, and the appro- 
priate agencies in the department will then 
be requested to draft detailed operating 


programs in each field based upon the 
regional and state plans. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


In terms of postwar library plans this 
would mean: r. Selection of a tentative 
statement of minimum standards. ‘The 
A.L.A. minimum standards for library 
service will be used for this purpose; 2. 
The agricultural planning committees will 
be asked to study their own counties and 
states to determine the extent to which 
library service meets the standards estab- 
lished; and 3. Preparation of a tentative 
plan of action to meet existing needs for 
rural library service, 

This study differs from our study in 
the field of rural housing, medical care, 
and the like, because the department has 
specialists working in these fields in all the 
regions, but does not have specialists in 
library work in each region. It is essential, 
therefore, in this field to note that the 
department does not consider post-defense 
planning as a problem that is confined to 
Federal governmental agencies. Various 
state, local, and nongovernmental agencies 
also are engaged in preparation for the 
post-defense period and will be asked for 
aid in this work. This will give state 
library leaders an opportunity to aid in 
preparing a sound over-all plan for rural 
library service after the war. 

The county and state agricultural plan- 
ning committees will include rural library 
services in post-defense plans as prepared 
for the Department of Agriculture but 
with less specific detail than required in 
the Public Work Reserve prospectus and 
with a different purpose. The department 
would not use these recommendations to 
prepare programs of library service to be 
carried out by the department or by one of 
its agencies, but for the purpose of con- 


CITIZEN INTEREST 


sulting with the Public Work Reserve 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board on the place of this type of activity 
in the whole national program of public 
works and services for the post-defense 
period, The department is represented on 
an advisory committee of the Public 
Work Reserve for this purpose, and has 
similar channels of consultation and co- 
operation with the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

It is anticipated that final recommenda- 
tions will be worked out in close co- 
operation with the A.L.A. Committee on 
Postwar Planning, of which Carleton B. 
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Joeckel is chairman. The mechanism for 
this close relationship has already been set 
through conferences between department 
officials and the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning and by 
designation of the department librarian | 
as adviser to the A.L.A. committee. 

This approach should result not only in 
sounder postwar plans for the development 
of rural library service, but also will induce 
responsible leaders in each area to inform 
themselves about the status of library serv- 
ices in their own areas, the needs for 
services, and the most effective plan by 
which such services might be obtained. 


Correlation and Development 
of Citizen Interest 


This statement by the Committee on Correlation and Development of 


Citizen Interest was submitted 


to and approved by Council 


at the Midwinter Conference. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the public li- 

brary, like that of all public institu- 
tions in a democracy, is contingent upon 
understanding and interest on the part of 
the citizens. 

Such understanding is more necessary 
than ever in times of national emergency. 
When all public services are being re- 
evaluated as to their present usefulness, 
the positive contributions that the library 
can make to community and national wel- 
fare need to be widely interpreted in order 
that the library may take its place among 
the agencies essential to our common well- 


being and may receive support commen- 
surate with the importance of its services 
as an agency of education and enlighten- 
ment. 

The establishment of ап individual 
library or of a state agency for the exten- 
sion of library service springs from a con- 
viction on the part of a few leaders that 
the library is an essential agency of a 
democratic society. The continued devel- 
opment of library service through the years 
calls for an informed public opinion con- 
vinced of the value of libraries and of high 
standards of library service. With this 
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backing, appointment of able library trus- 
tees can be expected, as well as the needed 
public funds, supplementary gifts and 
endowments, support of a policy of high- 
grade personnel, and enactment of funda- 
mental legislation. 


ORGANIZED Group CHANNELS NEEDED 


Organized group channels are needed 
for the development of an informed and 
active library constituency. “These chan- 
nels are: 


1. Library trustees. Since trustees have a 
legal responsibility and close knowledge of 
the library, they can function directly as 
spokesmen, bringing before many organiza- 
tions the services and needs of the library, 
and as members of state and national trustee 
organizations, and can serve as leaders in 
interesting or organizing the larger groups 
mentioned below. 

2. Friends of the Library, Citizens Li- 
brary Committee, Better Library Movement, 
or citizen groups under whatever name. 
Whether organized on a branch library, city, 
county, district, regional, or state basis, or as 
sponsors of library relief projects, these 
groups, with libraries as their chief concern, 
are proving effective in cultivating under- 
standing and are acting as occasion arises. 

3. Councils of related groups or agencies. 
A local defense council, adult education 
clearing group, or a council of educational 
and social agencies may afford opportunity 
for wide diffusion of library information and 
for effective citizen support. On the state 
level, similar councils, some of them devoted 
to legislative matters, are equally important. 

4. The many groups of men and women 
organized for other purposes. The list is a 
long one—women’s clubs, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, university women, business and 
professional women, men’s service or lunch- 
eon clubs, labor unions, farm bureaus, 
granges, youth organizations, and many 
more. ‘Their influence is far-reaching and 


their channels well established. The library- 


can be interpreted to all of them, both in 
relation to their interests and to the com- 
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munity as a whole. Some of them have 
library committees on the local, state, and 
national levels. Librarians and trustees are 
frequently identified with one or more of 
these organizations as working members. 


The A.L.A. believes that all of these 
organization channels should be used more 
intensively and more widely for the fuller 
mobilization of public opinion and citizen 
interest. 

Plans, procedures, and forms of organ- 
ization must necessarily vary according to 
the local or state situation, and experi- 
mentation with varied forms is desirable. 
Whatever the form, however, there is 
need for correlation of effort on local, 
state, and national levels, and for chan- 
nels of communication or organized rela- 
tionships between local, state, and national 
groups, so that ideas may flow in both 
directions and concerted effort be carried 
on, upon occasion, as for legislation. 

In organizations on the local level in- 
terest will naturally center in the local 
institution, but the solution of its prob- 
lems may be contingent, in some measure 
at least, on state or national plans and 
action. 

While the foregoing statement has been 
pointed primarily toward the mobilization 
of citizen interest for the extension and 
improvement of public library service, the 
Association recognizes the need for the 
layman’s understanding and backing of 
the services of other types of libraries, such 
as the libraries of colleges and universities, 
both publicly and privately supported, 
school libraries, special libraries, and so 
forth. This need is being met by Friends 
of the Library groups organized around 
the individual institution. The Associa- 
tion commends this. practice and recom- 
mends its further extension. 


CITIZEN INTEREST 


ЗРЕСТС RECOMMENDATIONS 
To тне АЈА. 


1. Continue the correlation of effort be- 
gun by this temporary planning committee, 
through: 


a. Clearing meetings of representatives ` 


of the several groups concerned (as Friends 
of Libraries Committee, Library Action 
Committee, Library Extension Board, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, Trustees Division). 

b. Year-round clearing through the 
Public Library Division and the Public Re- 
lations Division at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

2. Inform and aid the membership of the 
Association, through: 

a. Speakers and discussion meetings at 
A.L.A. conferences, institutes, clinics, etc. 

b. Articles in the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

3. Intensify help to state and local lead- 
ers through field work, leaflets, and other 
materials, and clearing of information about 
organization and activities. 

4. Work more closely with national or- 
ganizations already interested and reach a 
much larger number. 

5. Strengthen national library publicity 
through provision of a full-time staff mem- 
ber. 

6. Continue some recognition of citizen 
leadership at conferences, as through a 
friends’ luncheon. 

7. Keep under advisement the possibility 
of a national conference of friends of the 
library or of a national organization, for 
which the time does not yet seem ripe. 


To THE STATES 


I. Correlate or coordinate the work of 
such state library association committees as 
friends of libraries, library action, group 
relations, public relations, with each other 
and with the work of the state library 
agency. The state library association might 
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appropriately take the initiative in promoting 
citizen interes: in library development or 
share the responsibility with the state 
agency. 

2. Strengthen the staffs of the state library 
agencies in the field of group and public 
relations. 

3. Organize citizen interest through one 
or more of the following (all of which have 
proved effective somewhere) and correlate 
their work: 

a. A state trustee association or trustee 
section of the state library association, with 
district and state meetings. 

b. A joint trustee-citizen state organiza- 
tion. 

C. A state conference of citizens to con- 
sider library conditions and needs, without 
any thought of a continuing organization, or 
as the first step toward 

d. À state friends of libraries, or citi- 
zens’ library committee, or better library 
movement, with a continuing organization, 
holding state and often district meetings. 

e. Participation in activities of a state 
council of related organizations. 

f. Organized relations with all the im- 
portant citizen groups, using their channels 
of communication (bulletins, state and dis- 
trict meetings, committees, etc.) to spread 
library information, and their organization, 
for action. Avoid concentrating all co- 
operation with one or two organizations to 
the exclusion of others. Encourage such 
organizations to appoint library committees 
to facilitate dissemination of information and 
action. 

4. Encourage development of correspond- 
ing county or local groups of friends (leav- 
ing initiative and guidance to those re- 
sponsible for the development of local library 
service) and provide for informal channels 
of communication or organized relationships 
according to the situation. 


School Libraries and the Morale 
Program 


SARAH L. JONES 


Statewide school library participation in the civilian morale program was 
described by the assistant director of the Textbook and Library Service 
Division of the Georgia State Department of Education at the 
first Council session of the Midwinter Conference. 


E DAY WAR WAS DECLARED I was 

| in a small rural school in northwest 
Georgia. A portable radio had been 
hooked up and just before the President 
was to speak the students from the fourth 
through the eleventh grades came into 
the auditorium. As I watched their faces, 
grave with understanding of the hard- 
ships ahead, yet calm with the determina- 
tion to do their part, I realized that 
someway, somehow, the schools had been 
doing a very creditable job in helping 
boys and girls to face their problems 
realistically and intelligently. ‘This atti- 
tude on the part of the students is in 
sharp contrast to the feeling of boys and 
girls in 1917 that war was a glorious 
adventure. It was proof to me that the 
state school curriculum program, which 
for the past five years has been based upon 
the recognition and attempted solution of 
state and community problems, was pro- 
ducing definite results at a time when we 
so badly needed clear, straight thinking. 
In Georgia, as in all other states, better 
social studies teaching has made students 
feel an integral part of and take responsi- 
bility in community activities. Boys and 
girls in many parts of our state are learn- 
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ing to know community needs through 
surveys which the schools have conducted 
or have helped conduct. These surveys 
have resulced in an acute awareness on 
the part of the student of the many prob- 
lems connected with earning a living, local 
government, health, and natural and de- 
fense resources in his community. In some 
instances they. have led to the formation 
of coordinated councils locally called tech- 
nicians' councils which pull together the 
work of all city, county, state, and Fed- 
eral agencies working in the county. Some 
have resulted in the formation of joint 
discussion groups that are intelligently at- 
tacking the problems made startlingly clear 
by the surveys. This realistic study of 
community needs and resources has been 
excellent preparation to help our students 
recognize and deal successfully with the 
hardships and dislocations that must occur 
in a country engaged in total war. 

This type of work in the schools has, 
of course, made imperative the use of a 
wide variety of library materials. It has 
made it necessary for the school librarians 
not only to familiarize themselves with 
actual materials that are available but to 
know specialists upon whom the students 
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can call for information. In some in- 
stances, the school libraries as information 
centers or materials bureaus have had to 
prepare mimeographed material to meet 
demands that could not otherwise be satis- 
fied. ‘These materials bureaus are similar 
on a small scale to the information centers 
recommended for the civilian morale pro- 
gram. They are often set up on a county- 
wide basis, supplementing school libraries. 
Their resources are always available to 
adult study groups and interested citizens. 
The Georgia Citizens Fact-Finding 
Movement, which has made possible the 
analysis of problems on a state level, has 
not only made available valuable objective 
material on Georgia problems but has set 
the pattern for self-analysis which some 
communities are following successfully. 
Where such community studies are in 
progress students are participating. 


INCREASED DEMAND FoR MATERIALS 


The added emphasis on the teaching of 
community relationships and current prob- 
lems has increased tremendously the de- 
mand for all types of materials. We are 
handicapped in the state and local levels 
by our lack of information about signifi- 
cant current materials, especially the fast- 
appearing bulletins relating to defense 
problems. This demand for materials has 
brought about the establishment of ma- 
terials bureaus on a county basis to serve 
both school and community needs. It has 
also resulted in a greater participation on 
the part of the school librarian in planning 
courses, and a keener appreciation of the 
school librarian as a materials specialist 
rather than merely a custodian of mate- 
rials. We feel that many more school 
libraries could and would function effi- 
ciently if it were possible to give more 
complete supervision. Schools with activi- 
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ties such as those described are already 
prepared to participate wholeheartedly in 
the civilian morale program recommended 


by the U.S. Office of Education. 


IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM 


As soon as word came from Washington 
of the proposed program, the library di- 
vision of the department of education was 
asked to make suggestions as to how this 
program could best be implemented. 
After a joint conference of the state 
school superintendent, the division of su- 
pervision, and the library division, it was 
decided that responsibility for carrying 
out the program would rest in the division 
of supervision because of its close contact 
with individual schools. The general 
school supervisors have made definite plans 
to encourage the formation of discussion 
groups within the schools and on the adult 
level. They will stimulate the revision 
of the curriculum where it is needed in 
order that students may have an intelligent 
understanding of current affairs, partici- 
pate successfully in the local defense pro- 
gram, and have a keener appreciation of 
democratic ideals and practices. A state- 
ment outlining the schools' responsibility 
in this and other defense measures has 
already been sent out. Each section of 
this statement provides a place for the 
listing of materials that would be helpful 
in understanding the program. The li- 
brary division compiled these bibliogra- 
phies. This was an illustration of an 
urgent need for information about the 
most recent publications on defense. 

School library resources in Georgia 
have already increased tremendously in 
the past four years through the purchase 
of school library books with state aid 
funds. Recently this aid has been ex- 
tended to the purchase of educational films. 
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To help make possible the acquisition of 
additional materials that will be demanded 
by reason of the present emergency, the 
textbook and library division is working 
out a plan to give state aid on magazines 
and pamphlet series available on subscrip- 
tion, 

This division will also act as a clearing 
house for information about significant de- 
fense materials both for the department 
of education and for individual school 
libraries. It will watch trends that may 
suggest better methods of library partici- 
pation. 


List ков Discussion GROUPS 


To assist in this difficult matter of 
locating materials, the Emory University 
Library School is preparing a list of free 
and inexpensive material useful for class- 
room discussion groups studying problems 
related to the present emergency. ‘This 
list will be distributed to all school and 
public libraries in the state through the 
state library agencies. 

The success of school library participa- 
tion in the program makes it necessary for 
all school librarians to know current ma- 
terials and make them quickly available. 
. To help in doing this we have requested 
the W.P.A. library training instructor to 
give instruction in the selection, organiza- 
tion, and use of materials other than books 
at her next institutes. These institutes 
will be held in ten different areas in the 
state. 

We have been experimenting with an 
in-service training technique which we call 
school library clinics. At these clinics 
school administrators, librarians, teachers, 
students, and supervisors meet for a day- 
long observation and conference period 
on library problems. At the clinics we 
are planning for the remainder of the 
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school year, most of the discussion will 
center around successful methods of im- 
plementing the morale program. 

Exhibits of pamphlets, bulletins, posters, 
bibliographies, etc., are being prepared for 
use at institutes, clinics, and for other 
groups when they wish to use them. 

Although we have had little time to 
work on this program, a few things have 
already been done. Through the Georgia 
Libraries News Bulletin, issued jointly by 
the library commission and the department 
of education, we notified our libraries in 
the state early in December of the pro- 
jected civilian morale program and urged 
that they collect materials and plan activi- 
ties to further it. 

A committee of school librarians is at 
work now preparing a bulletin relating 
the program to our situation and making 
concrete suggestions about how school 
libraries can best participate. — . 

'The Georgia Education Association has 
a library department in each of nine dis- 
tricts in the state. The state chairman has 
written to these district chairmen urging 
that as their project of the year they work 
intensively on collecting, organizing, and 
publicising materials that will be needed. 
'The Georgia Education Journal will be 
used as an additional medium for stressing 
the importance of the library in this pro- 
gram. 

School library participation in the mor- 
ale program has not been planned as 
something separate and distinct. In our 
state planning all library and educational 
agencies work together on a unified library 
program for the state. The Georgia 
Library Association has offered its services 
to the department of education in helping 
select and set up libraries of information 
in strategic areas. This offer has been 
gratefully accepted. 


Trustee Article 


The Library Trustee and the Public 


Relations Program 


ELIZABETH BOND 


This article by the chairman of the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 
was presented at the meeting of the Trustees Division at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago on December 30. 


NSTITUTIONS in which public funds are 

invested must be used, and used widely. 
The very word “investment” implies a 
return. If the return is not sufficient, 
those who hold the moneybags, ultimately 
the taxpayers themselves, will question the 
institution’s right to public support, espe- 
cially in times of national crisis such as 
those which we now face. We, as librar- 
ians and as trustees of libraries, have failed 
in our responsibilities, our trusts, if we 
provide books and services, and then wait 
for our readers to “come and get it.” 
We must provide the books and materials, 
but we must also tie them into the lives 
and interests of our potential users. 

We must understand the problems and 
needs of the people in our communities. 
They, in turn, must be helped to an 
understanding of library problems and 
needs. The library public relations pro- 
gram is based upon this give-and-take of 
mutual understanding. 

It should be self-evident to every library 
trustee that such a program is essential. 
No one would attempt to conduct a busi- 
ness enterprise without some sort of 
planned, continuous public relations pro- 
gram. Why should a library be expected 
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to function effectively without a plan to 
make its materials, its services, and its 
ideals known to the people for whom it 
was established? 

The public relations program is now 
generally conceded to be an administrative 
function, usually delegated to the librar- 
ian, or by him to some member of the 
staff who speaks for him. Nevertheless, 
the library trustee can do much, in his 
individual capacity, as well as in group 
action, to help the librarian carry out 
such a program. 

The extent to which there is trustee 
participation in the public relations pro- 
gram, as in any other administrative func- 
tion, varies a good deal with local condi- 
tions: the size of the library, the particular 
interests and abilities of the librarian, and 
the make-up of the library board. For 
example: if the librarian were the scholar 
type, with little talent for interpreting his 
institution to the community, more respon- 
sibility for such action might well be 
assumed by the library board. Or if a 
library were so fortunate as to have in- 
cluded on its board a newspaperman, an 
advertising man, or a radio executive, it 
would be quite proper that the special 
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knowledge of such a trustee be used to 
further the library’s public relations pro- 
gram. In a small library the board might 
easily, and rightly, assume more responsi- 
bility for public relations than in a large 
one. Or a special circumstance, such as 
the celebration of a library’s fiftieth anni- 
versary, might be the signal for the exercise 
of greatly increased public relations func- 
tions by the library board. 

In the main, there are three ways in 
which a library trustee can participate 
actively in the public relations program of 
his institution. First, he must assume 
direct responsibility for action in the selec- 
tion of the librarian, upon whose shoulders 
the success or failure of the public rela- 
tions program will rest. Second, he can 
himself act as a connecting link between 
the library and the people of the com- 
munity, and, conversely, between the peo- 
ple of the community and the library. 
And third, he can know the library so 
completely, and believe in it so thoroughly, 
that his knowledge and belief and enthusi- 
asm are constantly and almost involun- 
tarily being given out to others. 

'The chief asset in the public relations 
of any library is its staff. It has been 
asserted again and again that every mem- 
ber of the library staff, but more particu- 
larly those who work directly with the 
library user, is a vital link in the public 
relations chain. 


BROADER ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 


No matter how good a library's pub- 
licity is, if the would-be patron is met with 
a lack of helpfulness, friendliness, and 
courtesy, with inefficiency or with indif- 
ference, the publicity that has brought him 
to the library has not been implemented 
by the library's public relations program 
in its broader aspects. "The library has 
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failed its publicity, and in so doing, has 
actually retrograded in public esteem, 
rather than advanced. 

Since the attitude and efficiency of the 
library staff are the responsibility of the 
chief librarian, and since the selection and 
appointment of the chief librarian is, in 
most cases, the responsibility of the library 
board, it will be seen that upon this im- 
portant administrative function of the 
board rests a vital link in the effectiveness 
of the public relations program as a whole. 

If the chief administrative officer of the 
library is possessed of high educational 
qualifications and the best professional 
training possible, if his previous experi- 
ence has been such that it would seem to 
fit him to the present situation, and, last, 
but not least, if he can claim those im- 
portant qualities of personality, leadership, 
and maturity—so necessary in an admin- 
istrator of any kind—it would seem that 
the public relations program, as well as the 
library program as a whole, had an excel- 
lent start. The importance, to the public 
relations program, of the trustees’ selec- 
tion of the right librarian cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Just as every member of the library 
staff acts as a liaison officer between the 
library and the people who come to it, 
so the library trustee helps perform that 
function between the library and the mem- 
bers of the community at large, including 
the city officials who are responsible for 
its financial support. To the trustee be- 
longs the responsibility for many important 
contacts with people in the community. 
He and the librarian represent and in- 
terpret the library to the community. 

The library trustee must represent the 
library before the tax-levying body of the 
municipality. He can help the librarian 
make clear to the proper authorities the 
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changing status and needs of the library 
in these days of speedy shifts of emphasis 
necessitated by the demands of the defense 
program. Аз a public relations envoy, 
the library trustee can, first, obtain funds 
for the budget by making known the work 
of the library to the appropriating body 
so that it will maintain or increase the 
budget as needed. Не can help to keep 
the general public informed as to the re- 
sources, services, and possibilities of librar- 
ies. He can present the library as an inte- 
gral and indispensable factor in community 
life. He can help focus public attention 
on the library’s needs and strengthen the 
book holdings by stimulating gifts of 
books, special collections, and bequests. 
He can talk for the library both on formal 
and informal occasions, as opportunities 
arise. 

It should be noted that the trustee has 
no authority outside of board meeting un- 
less it has been specifically granted him 
by the entire board. He can make no 
promises, and should not announce any 
probable future action. Although at times 
he will represent the library officially, at 
other times he will be speaking in his 
capacity as an individual citizen of the 
community and not as a library trustee. 
It would, of course, be extremely detri- 
mental to the public relations of the li- 
brary if any hint of lack of unity in the 
board were allowed to come to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The library trustee is generally a person 
of standing in the community, with a wide 


acquaintance among all kinds of people, ` 


many of whom can be of great help to the 
librarian in furthering the public relations 
program. I am reminded here of Lily, in 
A. P. Herbert’s delightful novel of water- 
side Londoners, The Water Gipsies. Lily 
had been taken to lunch in a London cafe 
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for the first time. As she watched the 
crowds of well-dressed, important-looking, 
and self-assured people come and go, she 
turned to her companion and said, “Ohl 
do you know a lot of people that a lot of 
people know ?" 


PEOPLE LIBRARIAN SHOULD Know 


The library trustee generally does know 
“a lot of people that a lot of people know” 
-—people whom it would be a help for 
the librarian to know. Of course, if the 
librarian has any get-up-and-get he can 
become acquainted with them on his own 
hook, but it takes longer. And there often 
wil be a decided advantage to him if 
he can meet them under the auspices of 
a library trustee. This is especially true 
in the case of the librarian new to the 
community. The librarian must know 
all kinds of people—city officials, politi- 
cians (although, of course, the library 
should not become involved in politics), 
newspapermen,  radiomen,  churchmen, 
leaders of special interest groups, business- 
men, labor leaders, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation leaders, and the like. The trustee 
can help the librarian take his rightful 
place in community life—and this is part 
of public relations—by helping him make 
proper contacts with social, professional, 
and service groups. 

The trustee can act not only as liaison 
officer between the library and the com- 
munity—he can often turn the tables and 
function in a similar capacity between the 
community and the library. By looking 
at the library objectively, as we all try 
to do, he can be a sort of guinea pig, who 
can judge publicity with an eye as to what 
the public wants, needs, and will look at 
or listen to. The librarian can often use 
his board in this way, to test out some 
bit of publicity or to get the board's opin- 
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ion as to public reaction to a new policy. 

It is evident that in order to function 
effectively as a liaison officer and to in- 
terpret his library to the people, the trustee 
must know his library. He must believe 
in it and in the ideals it represents. ‘This 
knowledge and this belief are vital to his 
function as a part of the public relations 
program. 


ATTEND Волар MEETINGS REGULARLY 


It goes without saying that he should 
attend board meetings regularly and 
know what goes on there. From time 
immemorial there has been difficulty in 


getting members of library boards to meet-. 


ings. It is reported that in the early 
days of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia: 


The directors themselves were not always as 
punctual ‘in ‘attendance to their duties as 
Franklin or the librarian could have wished. 
Ever fruitful in devices, Franklin prevailed 
on them to submit to a fine of one shilling 
for nonattendance. This device increased the 
revenues of the library, but did not improve 
the attendance of the directors. Franklin 
then hit upon another device. Every di- 
rector who was unable to attend the monthly 
meeting was, he ordained, to send a proxy in 
the shape of “two bottles of good wine.” 
For a time the plan worked admirably. The 
directors attended in force with great regu- 
larity—not, we may be sure, from motives 
of parsimony or prejudice against the con- 
sumption of wine, but in the hope that other 
directors would be represented by their 
proxies. But even that device lost vigor 
with time—and in some years—in the 18th 
century—the bottles far outnumbered the 
directors in the regularity of their appear- 
ance at the board table. 


Even if a trustee does not need such a 
spur as Franklin used, attendance at board 
meeting is not enough. Something more 


1 Сгау, А. К. Benjamin Franklin’s Library. Мас- 
millan, 1937, Р. 14. А 
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is needed besides a knowledge of the li- 
brary gained through the librarian’s re- 
ports, the approving of bills, and a general 
acquaintance with policies. The trustee 
must work to know the library and its 
service. The library itself, of course, has 
some responsibility here, in orienting the 
new board member into its inner workings. 
This may be done, among other methods, 
by personally conducted, detailed trips 
through the system, by short articles ex- 
plaining the work of different departments 
and services, duplicated for each board 
member at each meeting, so that he may 
take them away to read at his leisure, and, 
in a large system, by holding the board 
meetings at the various library branches. 


EDUCATION FOR TRUSTEE 


But education for a library trustee is 
like education for anyone else: beyond 
a certain point it cannot be given him, 
he must acquire it for himself. And how 
much more meaningful and useful is the 
education we do get for ourselves! 

Is it too much to ask that the library 
trustee be a library user? Even though 
he has an ample supply of books and 
reading matter at home, if he gets the 
library habit ‘апі acquaints himself with 
its routines, he will have learned some- 
thing at first hand about his institution. 

The trustee should get acquainted with 
the library staff. Visiting around at the 
central library departments and at the 
branch libraries makes for an esprit de 
corps between the staff and the board 
which is highly beneficial to good public 
relations. And the trustee is enabled to 
see without much effort the library in 
action. Before the trustee can interpret 
the library to the community, he must 
study to learn what it can mean to the 
people of the community. 


THE TRUSTEE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A long time ago I remember reading 
in a book on advertising a little story 
about a wise sales manager. His company 
manufactured gimlets. When this man 
talked to his salesmen he always said: 
“And remember—you’re not selling gim- 
lets; you're selling holes.” ‘Your library 
is not dispensing just books; it is giving 
out ideas, solutions to problems, answers 
to questions. And what problems and 
what questions we find ourselves faced 
with today! It behooves every library 
trustee to find out in some detail just what 
the library has to offer different kinds 
of people. Perhaps it can offer him some- 
thing too. His education as a goodwill 
ambassador from the library to the people 
will not bore him. 


INTEREST IN ALL LIBRARIES 


Then, too, a trustee will help his library 
in its public relations program if he will 
take an interest in all libraries everywhere, 
develop a knowledge of their problems 
and possibilities, and work for their prog- 
ress. He can do this by reading in pro- 
fessional literature and by attendance at 
professional meetings, both state and na- 
tional. He can work on legislative com- 
mittees for better library laws, for more 
library support, for state or Federal aid, 
for certification of librarians. He can 
support his state trustees section, or if one 
has not been formed, perhaps take the 
. Initiative in establishing one. Trustee 
groups have done excellent work in the 
past and will continue that good work 
in the future. 

One way in which trustee groups can 
help the cause of libraries is to work 
toward raising the quality of trustee per- 
sonnel by encouraging better trustee ap- 
pointments. One state trustee section is 
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beginning an active educational campaign 
among mayors in its state along just this 
line. The Minnesota Library Association 
Trustees’ Section is working to put over 
a ten-point program, as follows: 

1. Library service for every citizen of 
Minnesota. 

2. Levy of the full three-mill library tax 
in all municipalities. 

3. State and Federal aid for libraries. 

4. Allocation of budgets according to or 
approximating the American Library As- 
sociation standards. / 

5. A trained librarian in every library. 

6. Certification of librarians. 

7. Book selection by librarians. 

8. A publication for Minnesota trustees. 

9. À commission of trustees to study li- 
brary needs, by counties, in cooperation with 
the library division of the state board of edu- 
cation and local library boards, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the extension of library serv- 
ice. 

10. The conception of library trusteeship 
as an obligation and an opportunity for in- 
spired public service. 


When these objectives are accomplished 
(I say “when” because I am certain that 
they will be, eventually, although it is 
going to take time and hard work) how 
much better libraries in Minnesota are 
going to be! . And how much more ef- 
fective their public relations programs! 
For, after all, good library public relations 
go right back to the roots of good library 
service. And good library service goes 
right back to those who are responsible 
for its maintenance. If it is true, as 
Carleton B. Joeckel says, that “there is a 
high correlation between good libraries and 
good boards,"? the broad function of the 
trustee in the library public relations pro- 
gram may be summed up in three words: 
Be better trustees. 

2Joeckel, Carleton В. Government of the Ameri- 


can Public Library. University of Chicago Press, 
1935, р. 248. 


The Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 


ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER 


This informal statement of policy by the director of the schools department 
of the Cleveland Public Library was prepared for and endorsed by the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People at the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago. 


№ JUNE 21 at the A.L.A. conference 
in Boston, the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People was 
formed. ‘The actual consummation of 
this reorganization of three into one was 
a masterly performance in technical pro- 
cedure. It was made possible by the pa- 
tient perseverance of the representatives 
of the children's librarians, school librar- 
ians, and young people's librarians who 
demonstrated a willingness io sacrifice so 
that a larger good might be obtained. 
This reorganization is important not so 
much because it effected a mechanical 
union of sections designed to smooth 
A.L.A. routines but because it opens up 
possibilities for strengthening and integrat- 
ing the contributions of the three groups 
uniting. The inception of the idea, as in 
all building for the future, was prompted 
by an appreciation of permanent values, 
the necessity for flexibility and vision. 
"The first step, the establishment of the 
division, has been taken. It was difficult. 
The next steps, exploratory and experi- 
mental, will also be difficult ; but under the 
direction of leaders who аге whole- 
hearted in their efforts to work together, 
the workability of the plan will be proved. 


IIO 


Some among us may not have approved 
of the plan or some of its features, but 
we may well ponder the words of Benja- 
min Franklin at the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787: "I confess that there 
are several parts of this constitution which 
I do not at present approve, but I am not 
sure I shall never approve them: For hav- 
ing lived long, I have experienced many 
instances of being obliged by better infor- 
mation or fuller consideration, to change 
opinions even on important subjects, which 
I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise." 

Basically this uniting of librarians work- 
ing with children and young people within 
one division is a recognition of the con- 
tinuous flow, the never-ending human 
stream of little children merging into ado- 
lescents, then youth, and beyond—a con- 
tinuous stream that of itself sets up no 
barriers, no groupings in its relationship to 
us—ours have been the dividing lines, and 
they have been organization or adminis- 
trative lines. They still have their place 
—the children’s departments, the young 
people's departments, and the school librar- 
ians—but these lines need not cause any 
break in our flow of library service. That 


LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


must be continuous in order to meet youth 
at whatever point of contact he may be 
reached. 

In one division our several ways of 
thinking will tend toward an emphasis 
on the similarities or merging character- 
istics of children and young people rather 
than on artificial boundaries or groupings. 

One division which includes the librar- 
ians who work closely with the largest 
group of library users must inevitably have 
great potential strength. It should be able 
to impress administrators with the neces- 
sity of providing books and a trained staff 
to meet the library needs of the two’s to 
the twenty-two's. This may not mean 
three different specialists in one small li- 
brary, but it may well mean one individual 
with, sufficiently specialized training to 
meet with sympathy and understanding 
any person in this large group of library 
users. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Books AND PEOPLE 


As our children’s librarians and workers 
with young people, whether in public or 
school libraries, work together in one di- 
vision, I believe that there will develop a 
desire and an opportunity for greater 
concentration on the two fundamental 
requirements of our calling: a knowledge 
of books and a knowledge of those people 
we wish to reach. There may well be a 
consolidation of strength without loss in 
the individuality of the three groups af- 
fected, while the many-sided experiences 
of the varied membership should pool into 
the common good. This should be par- 
ticularly helpful in strengthening the pro- 
gram of book evaluation. This might be 
obtained by getting a re-evaluation of 
books through the reactions of children’s 
and school librarians after the books have 
been in use over a period of time. Librar- 
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ians need the reactions from young people, 


' their parents and teachers, social workers, 


the children themselves in order to re- 
evaluate their own first impressions of 
books. Do we not need books evaluated 
more critically? 

As the different groups within the 
framework of one division work together 
more closely, there should come a quick- 
ening of the need for closer association 
with other organizations working with 
children and young people. Our relation- 
ship is too limited, too restricted to our 
own contacts made through the medium 
of books only. With a broader under- 
standing of children's and young people's 
needs obtained through a sharing of ex- 
periences or exchange of information with 
other workers, our library horizon will 
be enlarged and new paths will be opened 
up to reach more effectively those as yet 
indifferent to library opportunities. 

In time this new division may find the 
way to pursue much-needed scientific stud- 
ies in the relationship of reading to read- 
ers. Not long ago at a conference of library 
workers with young people, someone re- 
marked, “We think that reading worth- 
while books improves the characters of 
young people, but does :t really? How do 
we know?” Over a period of years, 
studies attacking the intangible may prove 
what now we take on faith. 


Division NEEDS TIME 


But this is looking far ahead. Our new 
division, above everything else now, needs 
time—to organize, for readjustment, time 
to live along and feel its way slowly into 
new paths, without prying fingers to dig 
up the roots to measure growth. As we 
seek and accept advice from former lead- 
ers of the groups represented and the 

(Continued on page 144) 


College and University Library 


Statistics 


G. FLINT PURDY 


Librarian, Wayne University Library, Detroit 


HE STATISTICS annually compiled and 

presented on these pages have long 
been subjected to criticism which has 
varied widely in accuracy and in relevance 
to the purposes for which the tables are 
compiled and published. The most fre- 
quent criticism has been to the effect that 
the libraries listed are not typical and 
hence that the tables permit no generaliza- 
tions. This criticism, I submit, is partly 
true but almost wholly irrelevant. The 
primary purpose of the tables, although 
never to my knowledge officially defined, 
has always been 20 raise standards, not to 
describe typical practice. The medians 
and the data reported by individual librar- 
ies serve an invaluable purpose as perhaps 
the most defensible “standards” available, 
based firmly upon creditable practice. 
They are not “norms.” They never were 
intended to be. If the facilities of A.L.A. 
Headquarters and the cooperation of ade- 
quate numbers of typical libraries would 
permit an annual summary of typical 
practice, the resulting norms, whatever 
their value, certainly would not serve the 
purpose of raising standards, except in 
the most acutely undernourished libraries. 
Apparently an effort has been made during 
the last few years to make the "statistics" 
more typical by including additional li- 
braries which represent “submedian”’ levels 
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of service. The writer questions the wis- 
dom of this change, while recognizing 
several possible, and perhaps valid, reasons 
for the additional inclusions. 

More pertinent but less fundamental 
criticisms are those concerned with the 
choice of data selected for publication, 
with the grouping of institutions, , and 
with the fact that the data are not com- 
pletely analyzed. None of these three 
criticisms is serious. No one selection 
of facts, grouping of libraries, or type of 
analysis could meet every need, and each 
of us is free to select, regroup, and analyze 
to his heart's content,.a privilege which 
many of us consistently exercise with much 
pleasure and some profit. Very nearly 
every librarian can find in the published 
tables material which will enable him to 
compare roughly a few important charac- 
teristics of his library with corresponding 
characteristics of other and comparable 
libraries. Such comparison can hardly 
fail to result in profitable introspection. 

Somewhat more fundamental, but ap- 
parently unavoidable, are the complex 
problems of omissions, inconsistencies, in- 
accuracies, and confidential data. Even 
these problems, however, have little effect 
upon the wtility of the tables, since the 
medians and the data reported by many 
individual libraries retain their usefulness. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES, 1939-40 
TO 1940-41 


The most striking characteristic re- 


vealed by a casual examination of the 
1940-41 tables is, as usual, the hetero- 
geneity of each group of libraries. The 
medians would probably be more useful 
. if the bases of grouping were changed to 
provide more homogeneous groups. How- 
ever, a larger number of more homogene- 
ous groups would require data from a 
larger number of libraries. 


` 
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be noted that the percentage decrease in 
home circulation in the first two groups 
is smaller than the decrease in enrolment, 
and hence that per capita home circulation 
increased in all three groups. 

One way of reducing the heterogeneity 
of the three groups of libraries for pur- 
poses of further comparison within each 
group, is to convert the data into per capita 
figures. The limitations of per capita li- 
brary statistics have been enumerated and 
discussed frequently enough to obviate the 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN SELECTED Dara, 1939-40 то 1940-41 








Colleges and Teachers Colleges 








Colleges and 
Universities 
(Group I) 
Num- Per Cent 
Бег* Change 
Total Enrolment 48 — 4.3 
Book Stock 48 + 8.9 
Expenditure for Materials 48 +12.7 
Expenditure for Service 48 + 3.9 
Total Expenditure 48 + 4.5 
Home Circulation 45 — 0.4 
Reserve Circulation 42 — 4.9 











Universities and Normal 
(Group II) Schools 
Num- Per Cent Num- | Per Cent 
ber* Change ber* Change 

47 —1.2 34 — 2.4 
47 +4.5 34 + 7.8 
46 +0.1 32 — 2.5 
44 +6.2 32 + 2.0 
44 +4.4 32 + 0.7 
45 —0.3 30 + 9.3 
| 39 —4.9 22 —22.9 








* Number of institutions reporting consistent data for both years. 


A summary of certain changes which 
occurred between 1939-40 and 1940-41 is 
reported in Table I. The aggregate en- 
rolment of forty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities in Group I was 4.3 per cent lower 
during the third week of the fall term 
of 1940 than it was a year earlier, etc. 
On the whole, the same tendencies appear 
to characterize all three groups. In each 
group enrolment decreased, total expendi- 
tures and expenditures for service in- 
creased, and reserve circulation decreased. 
In expenditure for materials, however, and 
in home circulation, there is material 
variation among the three groups in 
amount and direction of change. It should 


necessity of their repetition here. The 
indiscriminate use as a standard of any 
median per capita figure would certainly 
be indefensible. However, per capita data 
serve to supplement and illuminate some- 
what the main tables, hence the following 
analysis is primarily a summary of selected 
per capita figures. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group I) 


A college having an enrolment of one 
thousand undergraduate students or more 
during the third week of the fall term 
is shown in Group І. Fifty-three college 
and university libraries in this group re- 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF SELECTED DATA REPORTED BY 53 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group Г) ror 1940-41 (SUMMARY) 
Ratio of | Expenditure per Student |PerCent| Circulation per Student 
Book of Edu- 
E For о 
to Enrol- For xpendi- 
Hent Mare Service? Total |' tare Home Reserve 
Maximum 582.4 $40.15 | $47.50 | $83.61 9.6 82.7 vols. | 142.1 vols. 
Median 79.1 7.99 | 13.29 | 23.05 4.1 | 22.0 vols. 39.7 vols. 
Minimum 21.4 2.90 3.95 8.30 1.5 6.8 vols. 10.7 vols. 
Number of Institu- 
tions reporting 53 53 53 53 30 50 42 





t Books, periodicals, and binding. 
Staff salaries and student assistance. 


ported for the year 1940-41. The median 
enrolment (total undergraduate and 
graduate) was 3651. In Table II are 
reported the summaries of certain per 
capita data and of the ratio of total li- 
brary expenditures to total educational ex- 
penditures. The group appears to be 
slightly more homogeneous in its per capita 
than in its gross data. The medians, how- 
ever, as in the main tables, provide an 
interesting, if crude, basis for considering 
the status of any given library. The li- 
brarian of a university whose enrolment 
approximates that of the median institu- 
tion (3651) might profitably ask himself 
and his colleagues a number of searching 
questions if his library stands materially 
below one or more of the medians of 'T'able 
II. In many cases the reasons will be ap- 
parent, and in some, concrete steps will be 
suggested. In smaller institutions, as in 
those not satisfied with mediocre perform- 
ance, the medians may be too low to 
provide useful comparisons. In larger in- 
stitutions, submedian figures may not indi- 
cate submedian performance. In none 
will the data of Table II provide more 
than grounds for introspection and evi- 
dence of a type which has been known to 
bear weight with administrators and ap- 











propriating bodies. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group II) 


Fifty-eight libraries serving colleges in 
Group II (those having less than one 
thousand undergraduate students) sub- 
mitted reports for 1940-41. ‘The median 
per capita expenditures and circulation 
presented in Table IIT, were surprisingly 
similar to those of the college and univer- 
sity libraries in Group I. Only in per 
capita home circulation and in per cent of 
total educational budget spent for library 
service are there substantial differences be- 
tween the medians of the two groups, both 
in favor of the colleges in Group II. The 
median institutions of the two groups spent 
almost identical amounts per student for 
books, periodicals, and binding, and for 
personal service. This high degree of 
similarity may conceivably have interesting 
implications to the constructor of elabo- 
rate sliding-scale standards, based on the 
assumption that per capita expenditures 
should bear an inverse relationship to en- 
rolment. However, one must beware of 
the conclusion that what is, is right. 
'Therein is the chief danger inherent in 
the use, as standards, of the medians or 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 
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'TABLE III 
PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
(Group II) ror 1940-41* 








Expenditure per Student 

















For For 
Materials | Service 
Maximum $24.89 $42.86 
Median 7.99 13.30 
Minimum 2.75 5.60 
Number of Institu- 
tions Reporting 58 57 





* Median enrolment: 653. 
any other pragmatic criteria. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Thirty-six four-year teachers colleges 
and three three-year “colleges of educa- 
tion” submitted reports for 1940-41. The 
latter, since not comparable with the for- 
mer, are not included in Table III. 

The median per cent of educational 
expenditure used for library purposes is 
approximately the same as the correspond- 
ing median for Group II, but median 
per capita expenditures are materially 
lower in the teachers college libraries. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the special- 
ized subject-interest of the teachers col- 
leges might result in somewhat smaller 
book and periodicals requirements, but 








Per Cent of} Circulation per Student 
Educa- 
EEA Home Reserve 
6.9 159.6 vols. 147.0 vols. 
4.7 29.3 vols, 38.8 vols. 
1.5 7.4 vols. 7.4 vols. 
43 55 41 





the reason for the difference between the 
two groups in per capita expenditures for 
personal service is not apparent. It ap- 
pears from the medians of the last two 
columns of Tables II, III, and IV, re- 
peated in the two bottom rows of Table V, 
that despite smaller per capita expendi- 
tures, the teachers college libraries are 
much more intensively used than are the 
libraries of the colleges and universities 
in Groups I and II. It seems probable 
that this fact, too, may be explained by 
the specialized subject-interest of the 
teachers college and by the nature of teach- 
ing in the special fields of knowledge em- 
phasized. 

Table V on the next page presents a 
summary of the medians for facilitating 
comparisons between the three groups. 


TABLE IV 
PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1940-41* 




















Expenditure per Student a fent of! Circulation per Student 
uca- 
For For tional Ex- 
Materials | Service Total | penditure Home Reserve 
Maximum $ 9.86 $17.90 | $35.13 11.0 194.6 vols. 123.1 vols. 
Median 5.50 9.01 15.50 4.8 46.4 vols. 68.1 vols. 
Minimum 2.28 3.72 7.17 2.4 9.5 vols. 21.8 vols. 
Number of Institu- | : 
tions Reporting 34 34 34 24 29 22 











* Median enrolment: 778. 
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TABLE V 
SUMMARY ОЕ MEDIANS FOR ALL THREE GROUPS 














Per Capita Expenditure for Materials 
Per Capita Expenditure for Service 
Per Capita Total Expenditure 

Per Cent of Educational Expenditure 
Per Capita Home Circulation 

Per Capita Reserve Circulation 





College and College and 
University University Tees Он 
Libraries Libraries Sch Nines | 
(Group Г) (Group II) И 
Median Median Median 
$ 7.99 $ 5.50 
13.30 9.01 
22.39 15.50 
4.7 4.8 
29.3 vols. 46.4 vols 
39.7 vols. 38.8 vols. 68.1 vols. 








School Library Statistics, 1940-41 


WILLIAM H. CLIFT 


Executive Assistant, A.L.A. Committee on Statistics 


HE YEAR 1938 saw the adoption of 
Ts first uniform statistical report 
form which could be used satisfactorily 
by the majority of the agencies which col- 
lect comprehensive library statistics. The 
blank adopted at that time was for public 
libraries and this is now being used by the 
American Library Association, the Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and by many of the state library 
agencies, It has enabled public librarians 
throughout the country to report their 
figures with much less time and effort and 
has standardized methods of reporting 
data. In 1939 a similar form was put in 
use for libraries in institutions of higher 
education. During 1941 the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Statistics completed its work on 
a revised form for collecting data from 
public school systems on secondary school 
libraries. The Council adopted this 
form in principle, and it is hoped that 


the U.S. Library Service Division and the 
state library agencies or state departments 
of education will also adopt it, possibly 
with some further revision, so as to unify 
the collection of school library data. By 
such standardization in collecting figures 
an opportunity should be given for vitaliz- 
ing, Improving, and even increasing and 
promoting school libraries. 

'The secondary school library statistics 
questionnaire was used for gathering 
1940-41 figures and the resulting tables 
are presented here. The current tables 
include statistics from 49 cities. Eighteen 
cities appear this year which were not in- 
cluded last year and то cities which ap- 
peared last year are not included this year. 
Because of these variations and the differ- 
ences in reporting which have resulted 
through the introduction of the new ques- 
tionnaire and its rules and definitions, 
comparisons are difficult. In 1939-40, 23 


SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


cities spent $607,840 for library service to 
259,926 pupils. However, in 1940-41 
these same 23 cities spent only $603,401 
for 263,570 pupils, a decrease of $4439 
and an increase of 3644 pupils. 

For the first time there is a column indi- 
cating exactly the grades for which figures 
are reported. This, it is hoped, will in the 
future give opportunities for making much 
more intelligent comparisons from the data 
shown than have been possible in the past. 
It will be noted that even though the 
majority of the reports were for grades 7 
through 12, there are 13 variations. One 
city reports for grades 6 through 12 and 
another for grades 7 through 9. 

Secondary schools without central li- 
brary rooms but with some library service 
within the buildings have been taken into 
consideration. Of the 49 cities reporting, 
all but 13 report that each secondary school 
in its public school system has an organized 
central library room. ‘Ten of these 13 
systems show that the remaining schools 
have some sort of library service within 
the building. 

Circulation statistics have been omitted 
from the questionnaire because of the wide 
variation in circulation procedures. One 
school system may have some central li- 
brary rooms which circulate books for 
home use and others which do not. Some 
school libraries do not lend books for use 
outside the library room. However, in 
order to give a slight indication of the 
distribution of book stock between the 
libraries in several schools, the number of 
volumes in the smallest organized library 

collection and in the largest are shown to- 
` gether with the total in all organized 
secondary school libraries. 

‘Teacher-librarians devoting part time 
to school libraries, being as much an inte- 
gral part of school libraries as librarians 
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devoting full time, have been included for 

the first time. Unfortunately, space did 
not permit a breakdown between the pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants; therefore, 
any seeming discrepancy between the 
minimum and maximum salaries may be 
due to that fact. 

Most school systems reporting do give 
the librarians faculty rank and include 
them on the regular teachers’ salary 
schedule. "There are only five instances, 
however, where they are ranked as depart- 
ment heads and are placed on that salary 
schedule. In one instance, as reported, 
the secondary school librarians are on the 
elementary school teachers’ salary schedule. 

Some data which were collected are not 
to be published, yet a brief analysis of this 
may well be given here. There were 8 
new secondary school libraries established 
in 5 cities last year. Fifteen secondary 
school libraries in 5 cities serve the public 
either during or after school hours and 10 
of these in 3 cities are branches of the pub- 
lic library. The number of hours which 
school libraries remain open varies from 
30 to 76 per week, the one showing the 
greatest number of hours being a branch 
of a public library serving the public as 
well as the school. 

Twenty-four cities show that regular 
annual salary increments were given to 
librarians on a set schedule both for the 
fiscal year 1940-41 and 1941-42 ; increases 
to certain individuals are indicated by 3 
others. In 27 systems the salary and 
status of school librarians with B.A. or 
B.S. degrees in library science are the 
same as for teachers with masters’ de- 
grees and in 13 of these the salary schedule 
is higher than for teachers holding only a 
bachelor’s degree. 

One hundred and twenty-one school 
libraries in 25 cities are used also as study 
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halls. Eleven cities maintain special book 
collections at a central point for use in 
furnishing books to classroom libraries di- 
rect, supplementary to the central library 
rooms within the schools. 


EVENING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Twenty-six cities maintain evening 
schools; 19 of these offer no library service 
within the schools to the evening school 
students and 3 offer service only in some 
of the evening schools in the city; 4 main- 
tain such service to all evening school peo- 
ple. Seven systems have trained librarians 
in charge of these libraries and in 4 in- 
stances it is the same librarian as for the 
day school. 

All in all the present status of evening 
school libraries does not look too encourag- 
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ing. However, in a survey? made by Riva 
T. Bresler, she states in part: 


That the library situation with regard to 
evening schools is a relatively new one and 
hence an unstandardized one... . 

That despite its newness, the evening 
school library has been considered as a seri- 
ous professional undertaking and was put 
in the hands of trained persons. Care has 
been taken in’ choosing the materials that 
make up the collection. 

That the evening school library setup is 
dependent at least partially, on the support 
of the local board of education as a part of 
the schocl system... . 

That both the public library and the 
day schools give aid to the evening school 
setup. . . . 


1“A Survey of Library Practices in 22 Evening 
Schools" Riva T. Bresler, librarian, San Diego 
(Calif.) Evening High School and Junior College. 
то p. Typewritten. 


DEFINITIONS 


Faculty Members 


i. "Faculty members" includes instruc- 
tional and organized research staffs, exten- 
sion service staff, and general administration 
officers (excluding clerical workers), and 
professional library staff, all reduced to full 
time equivalent. 


Administrative Office Assistant 


2. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or sec- 
retary to the chief librarian or director who 
performs work of a highly specialized na- 
ture but not that requiring training and skill 
in the theoretical or scientific parts of library 
work, 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered 
as prerequisite. 


Department -Head 
3. A department head is a member of the 


professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian and in charge of a 
major division of the library organization 
which has its own staff and definite respon- 
sibilities. (Salaries of an associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian serving as department 
head should not be included here.) 

'The department head must meet the quali- 
fications of a professional assistant as de- 
fined in Definition 4. 


Professional Assistant 


4. A professional assistant is a member of 
the professional staff performing work of a 
professional grade which requires training 
and skill in the theoretical or scientific parts 
of library work as distinct from its merely 
mechanical parts, and includes all the pro- . 
fessional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief librarian, 
department heads, division heads, and heads 
of school, college, departmental, and labora- 
tory school libraries. 


DEFINITIONS 


To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person must hold a professional position 
which requires the following educational 
background: 

a. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional library edu- 
cation in the four years which lead to the 
bachelor’s degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the librarian as the real equivalent of four 
years of college work, plus five years’ experi- 
ence in a library of recognized professional 
standing. (This provision is to take care 
of those already in the profession who are 
performing duties which require a knowledge 
of books and library technique as taught in 
a library school.) 


Subprofessional Assistant 


5. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate super- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concefned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library work 
and which require some knowledge of library 
procedure. (No assistant paid on an hourly 
basis should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have 
had at least brief elementary training in li- 
brary work as taught in a library summer 
session or a training class. 


Clerical Assistant 


6. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
a typist, etc., who performs, under immedi- 
ate supervision, processes which may require 
experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical abil- 
ity of a high order but do not require knowl- 
edge of the theoretical or scientific aspects of 
library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for 
this classification. 


Others 


7. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full or part time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment such as the 
work performed by pages, shelvers, and be- 
ginning workers, 
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Student Assistant 


8. A student assistant is a student paid on 
an hourly basis, directly from the library 
budget, working in the library in any ca-. 
pacity except in janitorial service. (All stu- 
dent assistants on an hourly basis should be 
included here and in no case should they be 
entered elsewhere. No assistants on N.Y.A., 
W.P.A., or other Federal, state, or local 
projects should be included here or in other 
personnel groups.) 


School Library Supervisor 


9. Á supervisor of school libraries is a per- 
son who has immediate supervision of school 
libraries and who gives half or more than 
half his time to the supervision of either all 
school libraries in the system or all those 
in one type of school—as secondary schools. 
Such a supervisor is directly responsible to 
the school administration, to the public li- 
brary administration, or jointly to both. 


Librarian in Charge of Secondary School 
Library 


10. Librarians in charge are those devoting 
full time to work in secondary school librar- 
ies and are trained to give service as librar- 
ians. Even though some localities, for civil 
service, certification, or salary schedule pur- 
poses, designate these by some other name as 
teacher-librarian, etc., anyone devoting full 
time in full charge of one or more libraries 
and devoting no time to teaching or work 
other than with school libraries should be 
included here. 


Teacher-Librarian in Charge of Secondary 
School Library 


II. A person trained to give service both 
as teacher and librarian, whose position re- 
quires part-time service in each field. (See 
А.А. Bulletin 29:87-90, Feb. 1935.) En- 
tered here are only those in full charge of the 
library when on duty there. 


School or College Library in a University 


I2. A school or college library, in a uni- 
versity system, is a collection of books related 
to the work of the particular school or college 
and administered either separately by the 
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school or college or as a part of the university 
library. (Include group libraries such as 
biological sciences and social sciences here.) 


Departmental Library 


13. A departmental library is a collection 
attached to a department of instruction 
which forms a part of a college administra- 
tion. Such a collection may be housed either 
within or without the central building. 


Secondary School Library Tables 


14. Secondary school tables include those 
libraries having school librarians devoting 
full time to work in a secondary school li- 
brary and those having teacher-librarians. 
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They do not include libraries having librar- 
ians from the public library staff who serve 
both schools and public in branch libraries 
located in school buildings, librarians who 
give part-time service to school libraries con- 
ducted as subbranches, stations, or deposits 
of the public library, or members of the 
public library staff who work with schools 
but do not serve students directly in school 
libraries. 


Vacations and Special Holidays 


15. “Vacations” and “special holidays” are 
reckoned in number of working days allowed 
with pay. “Special holidays” include Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations, legal holidays, etc. 


College and School Library Statistics 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. CLIFT 
Statistical Assistant, Ч. L. A. Headquarters 


All Salaries Are Those In Effect May 1, 1941 





Salary of 
Professional 
р Assistants 
Total Expendi- Library Library Exoluding 
Studont tures Last Fiscal Operating Sala: Number of Associate or 
Enrol- Year for Col- Expendi- Expendi- Employees Assistant Chief Salary of 
ment ns of leges, Universi- tures tures in Full-Time Salary of Librarians and — Subpro- 
Third Week ties, Normal Last Last Equivalent Chief Department fessional 
Fall Term Schools and Fiscal Fiscal Profes- Librarian eadss Assistants’ 
1940 High Schools Year Year Total siaal ог Director Min. Max. Min. Max. 
College and High 19,7631 11,677,489 543,202 257,381 at 118% 10,000 3000 3500 1440 1800 
University Median 3152! 2,188,363 96,830 50.638 33 223 4500 PEE 9953 1260 
(Group I) Low 1007: 352,156 11,472 5350 4 3 1800 660 850 540 840 
College and High 9711 811,226 55,108 27,079 154 1 5230 1800 2320 13208 13008 
Universit, Median 6531 280,895 14,791 7630 dg 3 2700 1300 1600 850s 9306 
(Group 1b w 253: 133,615 3470 2646 2 1 1412 800 900 4005 8405 
Teachers College High 32532 626,416 59,482 22,625 12 12 3750 2400 2400 
and Normal Median 7782 197,373} 10,926 5400 3 3 2409 1200 1740 
School Low 2212 62,476 3505 1954 1 1 1400 1100 1260 
Teacher- 
Librarians Librarians 
Library in Charge in Charges Assistants? 
Supervisor Min. Мах. Min. Мах. Min, Мах. 
Secondary High 134,1913 11,089,212: 159,940 161,561 4 3200 4600 3072 3000 2016 3800 
School Median 11,4523 1,200,773] 23,554 18,787 2638 14474 2226 16165 1837 1100 18793 
Low 1,5743 92,6828 4232 2329 1375 800 1263 1119 1350 


1 Excludes graduate students. 
2 Includes graduate students. 


600 720 


3 Total enrolment in city in secondary echools having organized libraries. 


4 Total expenditures for secondary schools in various cities. 


5 Where only one salary is shown for any one classification it is included in the minimum column, 


6 Includes olerical assistants. 
7 Includes professional, clerical and “other” assistants. 
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College and University Library General and Salary Statistics 
(Group I) 


Hours per Week 


uired of Each Full- Number of Days Allowed With Pay As: 












е Staff Member Annual Vacation Special ys 
ubpro- Subpro- abpro- 
fessional fessio! fessional 
Profes- and Profes- and Profes- and Sabbatical 
Library sional leri sional Clerical sional Leave 
Arizona 39 Бы 26 xx Varies ia None 
Arkansas 39 442 26 12 6 m None 
Baylor 41} 41$ 24 24 12 12 None . 
Ж КУЛУ 39 39 .28 28 10 10 Librarian 
California (Berks 41 41 26 12 & 18 8 8 None 
alif 41 41 $ 5 ‚2 QA None 
Chieago........... 40 40 24 24 12 12 None 
Cineinnati....... 4n 4H 26 20 10 10 None 
olgate. ........ 39 39 30 30 5 5 None 
Colorado State. . 44 44 244 24% Б 5 Professional 
umbia...... 385 384 28 15-26 9 9 22 
Dartmouth. ss aaora Saa 39 39 22 22 18 18 
ke CE АА АНЫН 393 391 26 26 10 10 
“УЛУТКА ТАСТА 39 4173 26 12 9 9 
ен 395 395 24 ог 26 18 & 244 11 11 
| EV eie VPE P Rad E eget. 39 4413 31 31 5 5 
шов ее ао 40 40 24 12 & 2415 6 6&7 
Towa Быңе........................ 43° 43 26 12 4 4 
iversity Libraries*,,......... 405 405 25 25 5 5 
О Жалаа ура К Сай 40 40 26 26 8 8 
Мапа sen ENG 39 39 26 26 5 5 
EE EE EAE E 39 39 27 27 7 7 
Michigan Blate. cscs ioo rere nue 42 42 * 26 0 6 6 
м 42 44 25 4 4 
Mount Но]уоКе.................... 385 385 24 & 36 1 15} 73 
New УХогк......................... 395 395 26 6-241 13 13 
North СагоНша..................... 40 40 31 31 21 21 
North Бако{а..................... 38 as 27 ae 105 m 
ЕЕ 413 413 26 26 1 7 
MODERN 39 39 27 10 13 13 
а: 40 40-44 27 1-21 4 4 
e 41 E 26-27 T 11 T 
3937 3917 26 13 134 13} 
40 40 27} 27} 12 12 
40 40 26 12 9 9 
38 38 31 31 13 13 
40% 40% 26 12 & 205 ` 10 10 
403 EM 26 Е . 2 oe 
40 e 30 - 6 vx 
Bouthern Methodist. 41 41 16} 0 & 163 12 12 k 
Syracuse ........ е ai T "m И д Sv 
University Libraries . 40 40 26 26 11 11 Director 
N.Y. State College of Forestry..... 391 “> 27 46 6 m None 
gin ока nM 39? 30? 26 12 & 2015 17 17 None 
(Texas. dieser echoes ны 39 39 12 12 11 11 Мопе 
Vassar. . IURI RR MADE dw 384 383 33 11 & 3319 6 6 & 1128 None 
УИ... неее селение» 39 39 26 26 15 15 Мопе 
Virginia бїа{е...................... 38-38} 39 14 14 5 | o. 
Wake Еогезб....................... 3gu m 0 v2 19 ee None 
Washington (s LOUIS) esse geen sears 38 38 30 30 10 10 None 
Washington (Seattle)............... 40 ^ 40 11 11 8 85 ^ — ues 
Wi 3610 3610 22 15 5 5 None 
38 38 41 14 & 419 14 14 р 
i 26 30 ху 9 Ат Professional 
40: 403 26 12 or 26% 5 5 None 
44 44 41 41 21 21 ГГА 
391 40 26 24 9 9 TTE 
36 36 : 0 0 4 4 TTE 





1 gen main collection of Harvard College Library and 14 
libraries only unless otherwise noted. 


2 КЕ 


libraries in George Peabody Colle; 


ege for Teachers, Sear- 


ritt College for Christian Workers, and Vanderbilt University. 
3 Central library only except as otherwise noted, 


15 Subprofessional 24; clerical 


12. 


16 After 3 months service 6; 6 months 12; 2 years 18; 3 years and 


over 24, 


17 Subprofessional 10 to 15; clerical 7 to 27, 
18 Subprofessional 26; ¢ lerical 12. 


4 In summer 381. 19 Subprofessional 33; elerical 11. 

§ In summer 35. 20 Subprofessional 41; elerica! 14. 

6 In summer 36. 21 Subprofessional 26; clerical 12 or 26. 
7 In summer 333. 22 Not repo: 


8 In summer 26. 
9 In summer 35}. 


rted. 
23 Subprofessional 6; clerical 11. 
24 Chief librarian and department heads who have academic rank 


10 In summer 30. of assistant profesaor or above. 

11 In summer 24. 25 Director, assistant chief librarian, and department heads. 
12 In summer 40, 26 Chief librarian and assistant chief librarian, 

13 In summer 39. , 27 For 1 summer after 6 years service. 

14 Subprofessional 24; clerical 18, 28 Chief librarian and associate chief librarian, 
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DEFENSE NEWS 
Help the Victory Book Campaign 


Wartime Commission 


Tue U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION has 
inaugurated a Wartime Commission to 
“make possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with government agen- 
cies on the one hand and educational 
institutions and organizations on the 
other.” The following are excerpts from 
a statement presented by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education on the Wartime 
Commission : 


It is clear that during the war period the 
relationship of the Federal government to 
education is going to be much closer and 
more direct than at any previous time. And 
the government will naturally put increas- 
ingly heavy responsibilities upon organized 
education. Under these conditions, what 
assistance will the schools, colleges, and li- 
braries need in planning the adjustments in 
their programs required in the interest of the 
most effective war service to the nation? 
At the same time, how can we preserve those 
educational services needed by democratic 
people over the long pull? 

Following up a long-time interest of the 
office, supported vigorously by the President 
during recent years, and acting in terms of a 
specific request made to the Federal Security 
Administrator by the Presidert last Septem- 
ber, the office, assisted by a special advisory 
committee, is utilizing its facilities in co- 
operation with a number of government 
agencies and with state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges, universities, and libraries, in 
developing far-reaching plans to keep vital 
a sound morale based on understanding. 
Consequently the office has inaugurated a 
School and College Civilian Morale Service. 
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The Office of Education, through а Fed- 
eral Security Agency committee, is cooperat- 
ing with the other constituent organizations 
of the agency, and with the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Public 
Works Administration, in an extensive pro- 
gram of long-time planning for education in 
the states. A major problem of planning 
involves a program for improvements in and 
additions to the nation’s physical plant for 
schools, colleges, and libraries. 

The establishment and operation of this 
commission will in no way impede, but 
rather will facilitate the continuing opera- 
tion of existing educational organizations 
and committees. It is my earnest hope that 
the autonomy and effectiveness of the or- 
ganizations represented in this united com- 
mission will be preserved. It is believed 
that through the work of this commission, 
schools, colleges, and libraries will be able 
to render even greater service to the nation 
at this time of crisis. The people of the 
country have a right to expect this united 
effort by the government and organized 
education. 


Members representing libraries are Carl 
H. Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, 
and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division, U.S. Office. of Education, who 
will also serve as Mr. Milam’s alternate 
when he is unable to attend. 


Books for Industrial Training 


THE cost of the bibliography, National 
Defense: Basic Books for Industrial 
Training, compiled by Laura A. Eales, of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library, has 
been underwritten by a large industrial 
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firm in the area. 

The fifty-seven-page list includes items 
under many subjects with the publisher 
and price for each item. The only descrip- 
tive material is an asterisk for essential 
titles or ones of less technical character 
and a double asterisk for those of second 
choice. 


'Technical Libraries and the War 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION must be given 
to training men and women to fill vital 
posts in civilian defense, according to Dr. 
Barry Commoner, professor of biology at 
Queens College, Jamaica, N.Y., in an 
address before the New York chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association at Cooper 
Union. 

“Technical libraries can expect a greatly 
increased demand for volumes in such 
fields as explosives, incendiaries, gas, and 
wartime communications," Dr. Commoner 
declared. “It will certainly be necessary 
to expand the collections in these subjects, 
and such things as special indices and ex- 
hibits will be of great value in aiding 
civilian defense efforts. It can be ex- 
pected that many inexperienced readers 
will become interested in the technical col- 
lections, and special efforts to help them 
meet their needs will also be necessary. 

“The full facilities of libraries and sci- 
entific institutions, if brought to bear on 
the great task of popularizing the need 
for civilian defense, will be of inestimable 
service to our country's defense. A knowl- 
edge of the sciences, particularly chemistry, 
is very important in the training of civil- 
ians who must carry out the defense ac- 
tivities, 

“Air-raid wardens and fire fighters must 
understand, for example, the chemistry of 
incendiary bombs. ‘They do not receive 
orders which cover all possible emergen- 
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cies. They must think on the run and 
understand the possible consequences of 
the various situations which may develop. 

“This makes it imperative that such 
personnel be given the kind of training 
which will enable them to analyze and 
meet such emergencies, a training which 
must be based on real understanding. The 
magnitude of the educational problem 
which is involved can be seen when we 
realize that from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
entire population must be trained for such 
jobs. ‘This means that the scientists and 
the technical libraries will be faced with 
a large responsibility in such training pro- 
grams." 


Community Agencies Directory 


СнАвтоттЕ (N.C.) Ровыс LIBRARY 
has already published a 1941-42 Directory 
of Glubs and Organizations and can check 
off items thirteen and fourteen in the sug- 
gested activities for wartime library serv- 
ice listed in the January 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
'This first annual edition of the directory 
was published through the courtesy of the 
firms and merchants who took advertising 
space in it. ‘The directory includes city, 
county, state, and Federal Offices in the 
community as well as information about 
all organizations with their officers and 
telephone numbers. It is an essential tool 
for coordinating defense activities in the 
area. 

As an aid in the preparation of direc- 
tories such as this the National Citizens 
Committee of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy: (122 
Е. 22nd St., New York City) has included 
in its January 1942 bulletin, Community 
Projects for Child Welfare, a useful arti- 
cle on methods of compilation of commu- 
nity agency inventories. The four-page 
bulletin is available from the committee 
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for 6¢ for a single copy; то for 40$; 50 
for $1.50; 100 for $2.00. The director 
of the committee is Mrs. Betty Eckhardt 
May. 


Wartime Hospital Library Service 


I was so extremely sorry to find that 
among your seventy suggestions for war- 
time activities (4.7.4. Bulletin 36:6-10, 
January 1942), there was no mention of 
hospital library service. 

We hospital librarians all feel that now 
there is a tremendous opportunity for us 
to extend our service and a necessity for 
all libraries to begin such service where 
it is not already in action. 

Aside from the government hospitals, 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion where library service is considered 
as a necessary part of the equipment, and 
the hospitals employing their own librar- 
ian, there are many public libraries which 
should at this time extend their services 
to all the hospitals in their community. 

There was never a greater need for 
keeping up morale and those who are ill 
need the spiritual uplift of books more 
than ever before. Doctors consider that 
books have a definite therapeutic value and 
they recognize that the contented mind 
induced by reading, materially hastens 
convalescence. This point is very impor- 
tant now when the hospitals are so very 
full and the difficulty of enlarging them 
is so great because of material and labor. 

In addition to the hospitals already 
in existence there is the possibility of hav- 
ing to turn other buildings into hospitals 
if the emergency arises. Therefore, now 
is the time for libraries to make prepara- 
tion for that emergency and have a staff 
ready to give books and service when 
needed. 

In addition to increasing the staff of 
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public libraries to meet this need, it is 
advisable to train a corps of volunteer 
workers to augment the staff. There is 
no shortage of volunteers and this work 
has a wide appeal. We feel that this 
training of volunteers cannot begin too 
early. 

A short course of lectures by authorities, 
hospital and library, and an intensive field 
training under close supervision would 
prepare a class for work in hospitals with 
members of the experienced hospital li- 
brary staff. 

The hospital libraries in England or- 
ganized as the International Guild of 
Hospital Librarians and now working as 
a war organization of the British Red 
Cross Society and Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem are doing a marvelous work 
there. We in this country do not wish to 
fall short of the standards they are set- 
ting. 

GERTRUDE M. Epwarps, President 
Hospital Libraries Round Table 


Nurses Needed 


THe Nursinc Counci on МА- . 
TIONAL DEFENSE asks that libraries bring 
before their public the present need for 
more applicants for entrance to schools of 
nursing. It is suggested that a special 
display shelf on nursing be set up, calling 
attention to the need for nurses. The 
Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, will be glad to 
supply current pamphlets on nursing to 
libraries. 


Kiwanis Guide on Civilian De- 
fense 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL has issued a 
pamphlet on civilian services entitled Your 
Community in the War; a Guidebook of 
Home-Front Activities, which is available 
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free to libraries. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The pamphlet 
has the endorsement of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

By arrangement with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, three members of 
Kiwanis in each community will be sup- 
plied with information and prepared talks, 
and will be on call for programs arranged 
by community groups after February 1. 
Local Kiwanis clubs may be of service to 
libraries in planning lectures, forums, etc. 


Federal Aid for Libraries 


AT DEFENSE HOUSING and community 
facilities hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the United States Senate, the following 
statement was made by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Agency Administrator: 


Public libraries are being called upon to an 
ever-increasing extent by defense workers 
and by the families of persons who have 
been brought into the defense areas. In the 
case of the former, it is the problem of sup- 
plying the demand for technical and voca- 
tional books; in the latter, of extending 
library facilities to communities developed 
as a result of the defense activity. Although 
public libraries have been attempting to 
make adjustments within the limits of their 
quarterly adopted budgets, lack of funds 
makes it impossible, in at least seventy-five to 
one hundred defense areas, to provide these 
library services urgently needed by the de- 
fense workers. 


The rendition of these services, of course,’ 


depends upon (a) rented quarters for li- 
braries; (b) essential equipment, including 
books and supplies; (c) in some instances, 
bookmobiles, the use of which reduces the 
need for additional library quarters; and 
(d) personnel (professional and clerical). 
A preliminary study, by the United States 
Office of Education, of public library needs 
occasioned by the defense impact, shows an 
urgent need for at least $2,500,000 to pro- 
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vide public library services in defense areas. 
Tt is pointed out in this connection that public 
library facilities are nonexistent in at least 
twenty-five to thirty defense areas. 


Buy a Bond 


A.L.A. members in the United States 
have been sent a copy oi Mrs. Brown 
Buys a Bond, a simple pamphlet on de- 
fense bonds issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, accompanied by a letter from 
President Brown. 

Cooperating with the Defense Savings 
Staff in its defense bond and stamp educa- 
tion program, A.L.A. made available the 
addressograph plates for the entire mem- 
bership of the Association to address the 
franked envelopes. The Association is 
cooperating with other branches of the 
government in similar ways in order that 
librarians may be kept informed and may 
help in informing their communities of 
government plans and activities. 


Preservation of Materials 


'To Archivists, Librarians, Manuscript 
Custodians, Public Records Officials, 
Museum Directors, and All Others 
Concerned with the Preservation of 
Records and Cultural Objects. 

We desire to call to your attention the 
fact that the facilities of the Historical 
Records Survey are available to assist you 
in taking protective measures for the care 
of valuable records and cultural! materials 
and objects in the present emergency. 
During March 1941, the Presidential let- 
ters defining the work of the Historical 
Records Survey projects in the 48 states 
were amended to authorize these projects 
“to make descriptive inver.tories of housing 
and storage facilities in protected areas 
for emergency deposit of records, archives, 
manuscripts, and museum treasures, and 
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to assist curators and custodians in prepar- 
ing priority lists of such materials.” It is 
recommended that a committee of direc- 
tors and custodians of institutions contain- 
ing valuable materials be established in 
each state. Each committee should im- 
mediately confer with the director of the 
state defense council and the state Work 
Projects Administrator to develop an ap- 
propriate program of action. Procedures 
for this work will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the executive secretary of the 
Committee on Conservation of Cultural 
Resources, The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Warpo С. LELAND, Chairman 
Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources 

Luruer Н. Evans 
Acting Librarian of Congress 

богом J. Buck 
Archivist of the United States 

Cart Н. Minam, Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 

L. У. COLEMAN, Director 
Association of American Museums 


A leaflet, The Protection of America’s 
Cultural Heritage, produced by the com- 
mittee, is reprinted on pages 154-56 of this 
issue. | 


War Information Committee 


ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH, librarian of 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, New 
York City, has been selected to represent 
special libraries on the War Information 
and Education Services Committee. 

President Brown and Executive Secre- 
tary Milam will act as ex-officio members. 


Special Services Branch 
THE NAME of the Morale Branch of 
the War Department has been changed to 
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the Special Services Branch. Brigadier 
General Frederick Osborn is the chief 
of the branch, with Colonel Livingston 
Watrous, assistant chief, and Colonel А]- 
bert W. Roshé in charge of the section 
of the Special Services Branch which in- 
cludes library service. 


Book Campaign Progress 


THE COLLECTION of more than half a 
million books was reported to the Victory 
Book Campaign headquarters by the end 
of the second week of book collection, with 
less than ro per cent of the collection 
centers heard from. 

In New York City, the American 
Womens! Voluntary Services assisted the 
publicity directors of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and the V.B.C. in putting on 
a series of twelve noon programs to arouse 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Bella Spewack, author 
with her husband of Boy Meets Girl, is 
the dynamo of energy and ideas who gath- 
ered large crowds every day. Mayor La- 
Guardia began the series. Maurice Evans, 
Judith Anderson, Gypsy Rose Lee, and 
Wendell Willkie appeared at one time or 
another from the platform between the 
library lions who roared daily for more 
books. On January 21 Mr. Evans read 
the stirring appeal which Christopher Mor- 
ley wrote in behalf of the campaign, “The 
Gutenberg Address.” 

Some of the surprise gifts which have 
been received are: one hundred thousand 
copies of the American Mercury myster- 
ies from their publisher, Laurence Spivak; 
five thousand duplicates from the Library 
of Congress; three thousand volumes from 
the Yale University Press. 

Best news of all is that more than thirty 
thousand books have already gone out on 
troopships bound for distant outposts. 


A.L.A. NEWS 
Milwaukee Conference, [une 22-27, 1942 


Resources of American Libraries 


THE FOLLOWING PROJECTS of the 
Board on Resources of American Libraries 
. are reported on by Robert В. Downs, 
chairman of the board. 

1. The study of regional union catalogs, 
started in 1940 under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was 
completed in November and is now in the 
hands of the A.L.A. for publication. The 
book will run between five and six hun- 
dred pages. 

2. The third annual report on important 
library acquisitions, 1940-41, has been 
completed and is scheduled for publication 
in the Library Quarterly, probably in 
April. 

3. Practically all of the material for the 
New York City library resources survey 
has been brought together and is now in 
process of compilation. It is expected that 
the volume will be completed by early 
spring. 

4. The inquiry directed to several hun- 
dred specialists and librarians concerning 
the locations of leading library collections, 
which the board has had under way since 
the spring of 1940, is drawing to a close, 
and the results should be available within 
a few weeks. 

5. As a result of the board’s conference 
on library specialization held in New 
York City last May, the Association of 
American Universities has just appointed 
a special committee on library problems, 
headed by Dean Payne of Indiana Univer- 
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sity, to work with the resources board on 
specialization and other matters. 


Library Extension News 

State Am for public library develop- 
ment will be before several state legisla- 
tures this winter, .according to word re- 
ceived by the A.L.A. Library Extension 
Board. 

The State Aid Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association (Thomas P. 
Ayer, Richmond Public Library, secre- 
tary) has published a draft of the proposed 
bill and a statement of the need in a leaf- 
let, Virginia Needs State Aid for Public 
Libraries. An appropriation of $50,000 
a year is proposed, to be administered by 
the state library, largely for development 
of county and regional library systems, 
under state standards. 

Plans in Kentucky and Mississippi (still 
subject to change) call for appropriations 
of $500,000 and $50,000 a year respec- 
tively to be administered by the state li- 
brary extension agencies. 

In connection with a complete recodifi- 
cation of Kentucky laws, the legislative 
committee of the state library association 
was given the opportunity by the statutes 
revision committee to draft a library code 
and welcomed the chance to modernize its 
basic legislation. 

Plans for 1943 library legislation are 
under way. The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation is presenting the need for state 
aid and specific proposals in a leaflet issued 
by the joint committee on education, a 
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clearing group of many citizen organiza- 
tions. The Library Planning Board of 
the Georgia Library Association is carry- 
ing on гп active campaign of education on 
the need of state aid. Endorsement of an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division for 
the biennium for state aid and for the 
activities of the division has already been 
given by the state congress of parents and 
teachers. The Montana Library Associa- 
tion is laying foundations for state aid and 
a first appropriation for the state library 
commission. 


Library School Classifications 

A CHANGE in the classification of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School 
from Туре III to Type П is announced 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Since its reorganization, this library 
school has required college graduation for 
the admission of all students. 

The University of North Carolina 
School of Library Science is now classified 
only as Туре II, following the decision of 
the university to discontinue the admission 
of senior students to the curriculum for 
school librarians or librarians of public 
libraries. This library school was form- 
erly classified as both Type III and Type 
П. 


Films about Libraries 

A REVISED EDITION of Library and Re- 
lated Films has been prepared for the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee by 
Francis H. Henshaw. Copies are avail- 
able from the Public Relations Division, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The new list of films has been expanded 
about one third, and the increase is most 
noticeable in films on public library serv- 
ice. There are twenty-two movies of city 
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and county public libraries indexed in the 
current edition,.compared to twelve in the 
list compiled in March 1940. 

Libraries are asked to notify the Public 
Relations Division when new films are 
completed, so the list can be kept up to 
date. 


Committee‘on Awards 


‘THE FOLLOWING REPORT to the Council 
at the Midwinter Conference in Chicago 
was adopted. 

At the Boston meeting of the Council 
the appointment of a Committee on 
Awards was authorized. The duty of the 
committee was to discuss with Mr. 
Lippincott the possible renewal. of the 
Lippincott Award and also to make a rec- 
ommendation in regard to the White 
Award. There have been several con- 
ferences with Mr. Lippincott. Indications 
were that he might renew his offer of the 
Lippincott Award, perhaps on a slightly 
different basis. Now, however, Mr. Lip- 
pincott has concluded that war conditions 
make the time unpropitious. With this 
the committee are inclined to agree. We 
do, however, suggest to the Council that 
when normal conditions once again obtain, 
consideration be given to further discus- 
sions with Mr. Lippincott about a renewal 
of this award which could be of real im- 
portance to the library profession. As it 
stands at present, however, the Lippincott 
Award is not available, and the committee 
recommends the discontinuance of the 
White Award. It is also recommended 
that the committee be discharged. 

FRANKLIN Е. Hopper, Chairman 
FLoRENCE BRADLEY 

Harrison W. Craver 

J. PERIAM DANTON 

AUBRY Lez Нил, GRAHAM 


ALA. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference 


A.L.A. MEMBERS have asked whether 
the Milwaukee Conference, scheduled for 
June 22 to 27, 1942, will be canceled 
because of the war. There is no prospect 
at present that the conference will be 
canceled. It is needed now more than 
ever in order to give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and to act upon the myriad 
problems which war has brought with it. 

The Midwinter Conference provided 
an opportunity for presentation of a great 
deal of information about the library’s 
place in the war effort and for discussion 
of mutual problems. The Milwaukee 
Conference will provide further oppor- 
tunity for similar activities on an enlarged 
scale. 

Unless the government should ban all 
conventions or unless normal transporta- 
tion facilities are required for the move- 
ment of troops the 1942 annual conference 
will be held. The membership of the 
Association will be kept informed through 
the pages of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


Association of Research Libraries 


AT THE MEETING of the Association of 
Research Libraries at the Midwinter Con- 
ference, Paul North Rice was elected to 
succeed Keyes D. Metcalf as executive 
secretary. Mr. Rice will serve for a 
five-year term ending December 31, 1946. 

The A.R.L. approved the change of 
name of the Joint Committee on Relations 
between National Library Associations to 
the Council of National Library Associ- 
ations, and adopted a revised statement of 
functions for this group. 


Importations Committee Change 


Lawrence Heyt, associate librarian, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
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N.J., has replaced Julian P. Boyd, librar- 
ian, Princeton University Library, on the 
Joint Committee on Importations. This 
committee is now engaged in working out 
problems of payments for materials to be 
bought from the countries of Europe and 
Asia, the transportation of those materials 
to this country, and censorship and con- 
fiscation by postal and other authorities. 


Engineering Schoo] Librarians 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL and reference li- 
brarians held an organizational meeting at 
the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. The 
group went on record as favoring the 
formation of a section within the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries. 
Plans are being made to have a meeting 
and program at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


Administering Library Service in the 
Elementary School by Jewel Gardiner and 
Leo B. Baisden, published late in Novem- 
ber, is addressed “to all persons whose 
work bears an intimate relationship to the 
success of the elementary school library 
program”—to superintendents, principals, 
teacher-librarians, classroom teachers, li- 
brarians in public libraries, instructors in 
library schools, and to educators concerned 
with the training of elementary teachers. 
(176p. Illus. Cloth, $2.25) 

'Two A.L.A. publications scheduled for 
February were off the press late in Decem- 
ber. "The titles are: Organization and 
Administration of Library Service to Chil- 
dren by Mary Rinehart Lucas (115p. 
Planographed. $1.25) and Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. то. (8ор. 
$1.25). ` 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Safety-Education Films 

A COLLECTION of safety-education films 
designed to assist teachers in the instruc- 
tion of safety skills, knowledge, and atti- 


tudes is being made available to schools by 


the New York University Film Library 
in collaboration with the university’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education The films can 
be rented at nominal sums from the film 
library. 

A folder describing the safety films and 
listing other films and series is available 
and can be secured on request to the New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square, S., New York City. 


Educational Research Studies 

A PUBLICATION by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Educational Research Studies 
of National Scope or Significance, refers 
to studies that deal with such specific prob- 
lems as adjustment of school children, 
identification of problem children, and re- 
search methodology. 

Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for ten cents each. 


New County Library 

Sussex County, N.J., established а 
county library by popular vote at the 
November election, voting for it three to 
one. 

The people voted by a large majority 
to place the public library in the municipal 
budget with a yearly appropriation of not 
less than a third of a mill on all assessable 
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property in the municipalities of New 
Providence, Garfield, and Hasbrouck 
Heights. 


Adult Education Journal 

Tuer Adult Education Journal, the new 
organ of the American Association for 
Adult Education, is a news bulletin for 
members of the association and others in- 
terested in adult education. The first issue 
of the journal, which will be published 
quarterly, was issued in January. ‘The 
price is $1 per year. 


Maternal and Child Health 

THe NATIONAL MATERNAL AND 
Cuirp HEALTH Соомси, publishes а 
number of bibliographies on various phases 
of the problem of maternal and child health 
and also a handbook, Hidden Hungers in 
a Land of Plenty. 

Most of the bibliographies are ten cents 
each postpaid and the handbook is twenty- 
five cents. They can be ordered from the 
Council, 1710 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Food for Thought 

Tue U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION in its 
Education and National Defense Pam- 
phlets series has just issued Food for 
Thoughi--The School's Responsibility in 
Nutrition Education. ‘The pamphlet re- 
ports on our national and nutritional status 
and suggests ways in which schools and 
communities can provide nutrition educa- 
tion and services. Several charts show 
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causes and characteristics of malnutrition 
and mention vitamin foods essential to 
good health. 

Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for fifteen cents each. 


Library Association Meetings 


A LisT of forthcoming state and re- 
gional library association meetings is 
given below: 

Alabama Library Association on April 
25-26, 

Arizona Library Association on April 
24-25. 

Louisiana Library Association on April 
24-25. 

Massachusetts Library Association on 
February 10 at Boston (winter meeting). 

New England School Library Associa- 
tion on May 9. 

Wisconsin Library Association on June 
22 at Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder). 


Survey of Butler Public Library 

THE sURVEY of the Butler, Pa., Public 
Library made by the Butler County Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, is of interest outside the city and 
state. Major recommendations include 
change to a publicly appointed board and 
legal organization as a county library or 
by formal contract between a city library 
board and the county authorities. 

'The recommendation on income is as 
follows: 


If funds equivalent to making up the dif- 
ference between the present thirty-one cents 
per capita and a level of fifty cents per capita 
were available, it would mean the difference 
between having a library whose support 
might be characterized by the words, “pe- 
nurious and parsimonious," whose services 
and facilities are almost, but not quite, satis- 
factory; and a library which citizens may be 
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proud to call their own and which serves 
their fundamental needs. 

'The survey may be obtained for one 
dollar from the Butler County Committee. 


University of Chicago Fellow- 

ships 

Tue University or CHICAGO is offer- 
ing three fellowships of one thousand 
dollars each for the academic year 1942-43, 
in its Graduate Library School. The fol- 
lowing attainments are required: (1) The 
possession of a bachelor's degree equivalent 
to that conferred by leading colleges and 
universities; (2) Completion of at least 
one year in an accredited library school; 
(3) At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. 

Applications must be in the hands of the 
dean of the Graduate Library School on 
or before March 1, 1942. 


Labor Exhibit and List 


SEVERAL EXHIBITS of books on labor 
are being used by the New York Public 
Library in its branches in connection with 
a reading list, "Labor in the World To- 
day" compiled bv the readers' advisers of 
the library. The books on the list are 
being displayed, and neighboring labor or- 
ganizations have made available material 
of historical, documentary, and education- 
al interest. Copies of the list may be ob- 
tained from the branches of the library, or 
from the office of the readers’ advisers up- 
on the receipt of one and one-half cents in 
postage. 


Visual Aids for Schools 


Tue U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION has 
just issued Sources of Visual Aids for In- 
structional Use in Schools and Conserva- 
tion Films for Elementary Schools. 

The publications can be secured from 
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the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for fifteen cents each. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


‘THE CURRICULUM LABORATORY of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers has 
published as its Bulletin No. 79 a list, 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
by Martha C. Crigler, librarian of the 
Curriculum Laboratory. The items are 
listed under almost two hundred subjects 
and include the publications of govern- 
ment organizations, educational organiza- 
tions, commercial houses, and the regular 
trade publishers. The list may be pur- 
chased from the Curriculum Laboratory, 
George Peabody College for 'l'eachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for severity cents. 


The Library of Congress 
(Continued from page 75) 


Additional materials are now in course of 
shipment. 

I need not add, I am sure, that the 
Library of Congress will not permit these 
measures to interfere more than need be 
with the public services of which the 
library is so proud. It has been necessary, 
during the period of shipment, to close 
parts of the library buildings earlier in the 
day than is ordinarily the case. At the 
same time, however, we initiated (on the 
very day when hostilities began) a twenty- 
four-hour service for members of Congress 
and for government agencies, and we hope 
shortly to provide a general service, spe- 
cially adapted to the emergency needs of 
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the government, which in terms of war- 
time usefulness will more than counter- 
balance the temporary withdrawal of cer- 
tain priceless treasures. І believe all li- 
brarians will join me in declaring that 
although libraries may be driven under- 
ground by the enemies of freedom, they 
will never be driven out of action. Indeed 
“One-Book” Hitler and his friends may 
find in time that libraries are weapons 
more dangerous to their hopes than planes 
or guns or submarines. 


Division of Libraries 
(Continued from page гтл) 


chief of the School and Children’s Library 
Division of A.L.A., we will get-help from 
their wellspring of experience. We mem- 
bers of the division should strengthen the 
hands of our leaders and not demand too 
much in the way of programs or objec- 
tives. “We are building and if we build 
with wisdom, and with courage, and with 
patience, those that come after us will 
be helped by our work. Our building 
may fall, but if we have built aright, some 
of the foundation stones will remain and 
become a part of the structure that will 
ultimately abide.” 


Correction 


Part two of the January Bulletin, 
“Manual for State and Local Directors” 
of the Victory Book Campaign, which was 
paged one through twelve, should be con- 
sidered as pages forty-nine through sixty 
when binding the current volume. 


Midwinter Council Minutes 


HE FIRST session of the A.L.A. Coun- 
| cil, held in conjunction with the Mid- 
winter Conference at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, December 28, 1941, convened with 
Charles H. Brown, President of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. The topic for discussion 
was “Libraries and the War—Civilian 
Morale.” 


CONFERENCE KEYNOTE 


President Brown in his keynote address, 
stressed the vital stake which we, as educa- 
tors and librarians, have in this war, and 
made a plea for leadership in community 
activities. He asked that librarians give 
their wholehearted aid to the government 
and concentrate their activities on winning 
the war. The war effort must be based on 
intellect and on thought and study and not 
on emotion and hysteria. Librarians must 
unite in a campaign for freedom, for victory, 
and for permanent world security. President 
Brown's address appears in the March issue 
of College and Research Libraries and the 
January 15 issue of Library Journal. 


Poricv STATEMENT 


'The Executive Secretary read the state- 
ment on libraries and the war (4.L.4. 
Bulletin 36: 3-4, January 1942) which was 
presented to the Council for adoption in its 
third session. 

At the request of the President, Margaret 
Jean Clay, head of the Victoria Public Li- 
brary, read a letter from Freda F. Waldon, 
president of the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion, offering sympathy and support to the 
Association (4.L.4. Bulletin 36: 48, Janu- 
ary 1942). 

Library implications of the various Fed- 
eral agencies was the next subject for 
discussion. 


OFFICE or CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


President Brown introduced Mary Louise 
Alexander of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Miss Alexander- described the work of the 
Office of Civilian Defense under several 
divisions: protective, medical, volunteer 
participation, group activities, youth recrea- 
tion and physical fitness, speakers bureau, 
and the information office. Discussing the 
information problem Miss Alexander stated 
that everything is being subordinated to the 
protective division, and that libraries must 


' be conscious of the need for information on 


blackouts, air raids, evacuation of civilian 
populations, and emergency hospital needs. 

Because the O.C.D. publication program 
has broken down Miss Alexander suggested 
several short cuts to get needed information: 
posting of stenographic transcriptions by 
each library of the two daily five-minute 
periods of instructions given over the radio; 
making available information published by 
commercial firms; using British publications 
available from the British Library of In- 
formation; and posting photostatic copies of 
publications which the library has in limited 
numbers. 'The O.C.D. has issued twenty- 
seven publications, twelve o which were out 
of print at the time of the Midwinter Con- 
ference, Miss Alexander stated.  Publica- 
tions of the O.C.D. should be secured from 
the local civilian defense office. The state 
office should be approached if the local office 
does not have them. They can also be 
secured by writing to Washington. Al- 
though the O.C.D. has a list of state defense 
offices it has never been published by the 
O.C.D., since it is subject to change. A 
recommended publication containing a list 
of those offices as well as other information 
is Business Men’s Organizations and the 
War Program, a pamphlet issued by the 
U.S. Chamber cf Commerce. | Lists of state 
defense offices can be secured from local 
offices, 

No system has been worked out to fill the 
requests for O.C.D. publications received at 
the Washington office. A request from a 
small school library is on a par with that 
of a large city library. Libraries themselves 
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will have to coordinate requests made for 
the same publication by several departments 
of the library. Since the average run of each 
publication is fifty thousand and twenty- 
seven thousand are on the must list, only 
twenty-three thousand are left to take care 
of requests which come in. 

As one solution, Miss Alexander suggested 
the setting up of an information center in 
each city with an agreement among the li- 
braries of the city as to which would have 
the responsibility. Each library moreover 
would have to agree to make the publica- 
tions immediately available. 

Two jobs to be done were described: 
informing the public and doing research for 
the leaders in the community who direct the 
program. Miss Alexander stated librarians 
should be on local and state defense councils. 

Libraries should emphasize collections on 
vital topics. For those libraries with in- 
sufficient funds, pamphlet material was rec- 
ommmended. Other services suggested: of- 
fering library buildings for forums, supplying 
° materials to leaders, urging people to volun- 
teer at local defense offices, offering special- 
ized skill of librarians. 

Miss Alexander concluded with an invita- 
tion to librarians to write to the O.C.D. 
'That office will do all it can to help. 


OFFICE ОЕ EDUCATION 


President Brown stressed the desirability 
of contacts with local defense agencies and 
becoming official centers of information and 
education. The President then introduced 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library Ser- 
vice Division of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Dunbar described the civilian morale 
service of the U.S. Office of Education and 
the place of libraries in that program. The 
civilian morale service involves helping to 
train discussion leaders and arranging for 
study groups, classes, forums, and other 
similar groups; collecting facts and dissem- 
inating information; and focusing attention 
on current issues. The Office of Education 
is considering the intensifying of work with 
the various groups. All of these activities 
are carried on through state departments of 
education, land-grant colleges, and libraries. 
Other services of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion, Mr. Dunbar reported, were ап in- 
formation exchange, provision for defense 
areas under the Community Facilities Bill, 
exhibits, and the establishment of a U.S. 
Office of Education wartime commission on 
education which is an executive body aided 
by the advice of laymen, educators, librar- 
ians, and others. At the time of the creation 
of the wartime commission on education, 
Мг. Dunbar had indicated that libraries of 
the country and the leaders and representa- 
tives of the national, state, and local library 
associations would give their full support. 


IMPLEMENTING PROGRAMS 


What libraries can do to implement these 
programs was discussed by representatives of 
public libraries, college and university li- 
braries, and school libraries. The first speak- 
er, Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, in describing what 
public libraries can do, emphasized the need 
for taking thought in this very exciting time 
of emergency, and thinking through our pro- 
fessional objectives so that our service will 
be as useful as possible. “We must fix on 
our immediate foreground the objective be- 
fore us, without completely obscuring or 
obliterating the finer shades of the back- 
ground which have been our traditional 
operation." 

'The second speaker, representing college 
and university libraries, was Carl M. White, 
University of Illinois Library. His address, 
"Higher Education and the War," appears 
in this issue, pages 63-66. : 

Sarah L. Jones of the Department of 
Education, State of Georgia, covered the 
school library field in her paper "School 
Libraries and the Morale Program,” pages 
102-04 of this issue. 

A discussion period followed. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Two committees were appointed with the 
unanimous consent of the Council: Com- 
mittee on Council Terms of Office, Phineas 
L. Windsor, chairman, John Adams Lowe, 
John T. Windle; and a Council Credentials 
Committee, Oscar C. Orman, chairman, 
Margaret Jean Clay, Flora B. Ludington. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MIDWINTER COUNCIL MINUTES 
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Second Session 


“Libraries and the War” was again the 
topic for Council consideration at the second 
session of the Council held at the Drake 
Hotel on Tuesday, December 30, with Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 

The first speaker of the morning was 
Francis R. St. John, chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, who discussed library 
services in defense areas and industrial de- 
fense training. He gave the background of 
A.L.A. activities in these fields prior to the 
declaration of war. Federal assistance to 
library defense services may possibly be se- 
cured through two Federal appropriations 
now under consideration, the renewal of the 
appropriation for the Lanham bill providing 
community facilities for defense areas, and 
the defense vocational training bill which 
will provide books as school equipment in 
some communities. The task for libraries 
now is to make their needs known in both 
these fields, so that they may participate 
in these services. 

Library services to the armed forces was 
discussed briefly by Harold F. Brigham, 
member of the Committee on Libraries and 
the War. Mr. Brigham summarized the 
various channels through which library serv- 
ice reaches the men of the armed forces, and 
indicated ways in which existing libraries 
can assist in these services. 


Victory Book CAMPAIGN 


The next forty-five minutes of the Coun- 
cil session was turned over to the Victory 
Book Campaign. Clarence E. Sherman, 
А.Г.А. member of the executive board of the 
V.B.C., presided. Mr. Sherman sketched 
briefly the initiation of the campaign, our 
cooperation with the American Red Cross 


and the United Service Organizations, and’ 


the appointment of Althea H. Warren as 
campaign director. 

Miss Warren presented, as the best means 
for displaying the book needs of the men in 
the forces, a demonstration of seven “five- 
minute men” ranging from Army and Navy 
leaders to a private from one of the camps. 
This portion of the program is reported in 
this issue under the title, "We Want Books!” 
which appears on pages 82-89. 


Postwar PLANNING 


The chairman of the Post-Defense Plan- 
ning Committee, Carleton B. Joeckel, in 
presenting the speakers, emphasized the need 
for blueprints for peace and the importance 
of the postwar period for libraries. 

Walter H. Blucher, executive director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
spoke on the subject “Looking Forward.” 
Of the three types of postwar planning, 
planning for peace, planning for interna- 
tional economy, and planning for our own 
country, the most important for libraries is 
the latter. Among the Federal agencies en- 
gaged in planning are the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Public Work Reserve. 

In discussing the public services section of 
the Public Work Reserve, Mr. Blucher 
emphasized the necessity for minimum stand- 
ards and the need for planning a positive and 
active program now. 

One phase of our postwar planning pro- 
gram, the postwar library building program, 
was discussed by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and 
will appear in the March issue of the Bulle- 
tin, - 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The fourth major subject of the morning, 
with President Brown again presiding, was 
international relations. 

Rodolfo O. Rivera, executive assistant of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, presented Jorge Basadre, the 
well-known librarian of the University of 
San Marcos at Lima, Peru. 

A letter from Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
the recently appointed director of the Веп- 
jamin Franklin Library in Mexico City, was 
read by Arthur E. Gropp, chairman of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America (see pages 91-94). 

A communication on international library 
relationships from William Warner Bishop, 
which appeared on pages 12-13 of the Janu- 
ary Bulletin, was read by J. Periam Danton, 
chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Third Session 


The third session of the Council, held at 
the Drake Hotel on Wednesday, December 
31, with President Brown presiding, was 
devoted to the business of the Association. 


COUNCIL CREDENTIALS 


The report of the Committee on Council 
Credentials was given by its chairman, Oscar 
С. Orman. 

“Article VI of the new A.L.A. Constitu- 
tion provides that the voting members of the 
Council be the representatives elected by 
state, regional, and provisional chapters, 
representatives elected by divisions, repre- 
sentatives elected by the Association, and 
representatives selected by affiliated organi- 
zations. 

“Article IV of the By-Laws stipulates the 
manner in which these representatives are to 
be chosen. Only one of these groups, the 
representatives of state, regional, and provi- 
sional chapters, has presented any problems 
for the recently appointed Committee on 
Council Credentials. In a few instances 
there has been misunderstanding as to the 
basis of representation as prescribed by the 
By-Laws. In other cases the machinery for 
chapter elections will not be operative until 
the forthcoming spring conferences, because 
the chapters are in the process of adjusting 
their government from the old A.L.A, Con- 
stitution to the new document. Your com- 
mittee has recognized representatives as 
temporary Councilors for those chapters 
which have not followed the exact procedure 
set out by the By-Laws." 

Mr. Orman stated that these problems 
can be solved by a careful study of the 
A.L.A. Constitution and By-Laws. А re- 
port will be made dixectly to the chapters 
concerned. Mr. Orman's report was ac- 
cepted by the Council. 


COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Milton Е. Lord, the A.L.A. representative 
on the Joint Committee on Relations 
between National Library Associations, re- 
ported on the meeting of the joint commit- 


tee at which the proposed Council of National 
Library Associations had been discussed. 
Mr. Lord stated that action had come 
separately, from the A.L.A. a year or two 
ago and from the S.L.A. in June 1941, look- 
ing toward the establishment of a center 
of cooperation between the national library 
associations on a national plan. As a result 
of the meetings of the presidents, or their 
representatives, of national library associa- 
tions and that of the joint committee, the 
latter recommended that the name of the 
joint committee be changed to Council of 
National Library Associations. On Mr. 
Lord's motion, it was therefore 

Уотер, That the Council of the A.L.A. 
approve the change in name of the Joint 
Committee on Relations between National 
Library Associations to the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. 

Representatives of other national library 
associations will recommend similar action 
on the part of their associations. 

Continuing, Mr. Lord reported that the 
proposed council would have exactly the 
same functions as those described in the 
A.L.A. Handbook for the joint committee, 
which was passing out of existence, with one 
change. The word "coordination" is being 
deleted from the statement of functions for 
the new council. The council will be or- 
ganized at a meeting, with representatives 
from each national library association, who 
will be the president or his representative 
unless otherwise voted by each association. 
On Mr. Lord's motion, it was 

Voren, That the A.L.A. Council author- 
ized participation by the A.L.A. in the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations. 

President Brown reported that the Execu- 
tive Board had voted to authorize Mr. Lord 
as a member of the Executive Board to 
represent the A.L.A. on the council. 


Розлсу STATEMENT APPROVED 


'The revised statement of policy, "Li- 
braries and the War," which was read at 
the first Council session was adopted by the 
Council as was a companion piece, "Li- 
braries and the War, a National Platform." 
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Additional resolutions adopted by the 
Council were: “After-War Library Build- 
ing” presented by Joseph L. Wheeler, which 
will be printed in the March Bulletin; 
Ruth E. Hammond’s motion commending 
the President, Executive Board, Executive 
Secretary, and Headquarters staff for their 
work during the emergency period; and a 
motion to send greetings to the Ontario Li- 
brary Association. 


STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


The Committee on State Relationships, 
through its chairman, Oscar C. Orman, re- 
ported that the petition for chapter status 
of the Southeastern Library Association had 
been transferred from the Committee on 
Divisional Relations and would be reported 
upon to the Council at Milwaukee. Chapter 
status was granted by the Council to the 
Washington Library Association. 

‘The report of the Nominating Committee, 
which appears on pages 703-04 of the Decem- 
ber Bulletin, was read by Charles H. Comp- 
ton, chairman of the committee. Following 
discussion, it was accepted by the Council 
without change. 


CITIZEN INTEREST 


The statement, “Correlation and Develop- 
ment of Citizen Interest,’ was read by 
Tommie Dora Barker, chairman of the 
committee. The statement, which appears 
on pages 99-101, was adopted by the Council. 


DIVISIONAL RELATIONS 


The report of the Committee on Divi- 
sional Relations, presented by Wayne Shir- 
ley, the chairman, observed that 

“Relations between activities of the A.L.A. 
boards and committees and corresponding 
activities of divisions can be determined by 
reference to the By-Laws, Article IX, Sec- 
tions 5 (e) which provides for advisory sub- 
committees. 

"Present round tables can affiliate with di- 
visions by joint negotiations without any 
reference to our committee, but the commit- 
tee offers its good offices as middleman, as 
it may note the state of the market, as it 
were." 
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REFUGEE LIBRARIANS 


The report of the Committee on Refugee 
Librarians, read by Mrs. Alice 5. Plaut, 
recommended that the committee be con- 
tinued indefinitely since placement activities 
of the committee and the Personnel Division 
at and since the Boston Conference have 
been most encouraging. Seven of the eight 
refugee librarians brought to Boston for 
interviews have been placed. Some funds 
have been made available which may permit 
bringing additional people to the Milwaukee 
Conference for interview. 


AWARDS 


The report of the Committee on Awards, 
which appears on page 140 of this issue, was 
adopted by the Council. 


Boarps AND COMMITTEES 


The report of the Committee on Boards 
and Committees, read by its chairman, Keyes 
D. Metcalf, recommended seventeen changes 
in boards and committees, all of which were 
approved by the Council. The changes are: 


Adult Reading. Discontinued. 


A.L.A. Catalog Code, Committee on Use of. 
Established as a special committee with 
functions defined as follows: 

To consider the revised 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules from the standpoint of the library 
administrator as well as the cataloger, par- 
ticularly with regard to the question of 
elaboration and of expense, and to report its 
conclusions and recommendations to the 
Executive Board. 


Committee on Books for Devastated Li- 
braries in War Areas. Name changed to 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas. 


Books for Senior High School Libraries. 
Discontinued. 


Citizen Interest—Friends of Libraries. The 
first-named committee will be discontinued 
in June with its functions assumed by the 
latter. The functions of the Friends of Li- 
braries Committee, beginning with the next 
conference year, are defined as follows: 
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To encourage organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library serv- 
ices and needs, and to consider ways and 
means of correlating and developing the 
interest of such groups in tke library. 


Children and Young People, Board on Li- 


brary Service to. Discontinued. 


Committee on Committee 
Functions amended to read: 

To solicit and receive recommendations 
from divisions, round tables, Foards, commit- 


Appointments. 


tees, and individual members of the Associa-' 


tion for appointment to boards and commit- 
tees and to transmit these recommendations 
with its own advice to the Executive Board. 


Education for  Librarianship—Fellowships 
and Scholarships. It is assumed that the lat- 
ter committee will be discontinued when its 
final report is submitted during 1942. Be- 
ginning with the next conference year, the 
following statement will be added as section 
(1) to the functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship: 

Collect and disseminate information re- 
garding grants available for librarians and 
encourage schools and organizations to 
create funds from which such grants may be 
made. 


Hospital Libraries. Discontinued. 


Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research. Following statement of 
functions approved: 

'To formulate a plan for the study and 
solution of the most pressing problems con- 
nected with the publication of indexing and 
abstracting services covering the literature 
of the several scientific, humanistic, social 
science, learned, professional, and business 
fields; and, if financial support can be ob- 
tained, to carry out its plan. 


Institute of Food Technologists, A.L.A. 
Joint Committee. Following statement of 
functions approved: 

To study the possibilities of library re- 
search in the food industry. 


Library Research Facilities for National 
Defense. Discontinued. 
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Nursing-School Library. Following state- 
ment of functions approved: 

To prepare recommendations for and en- 
courage the raising of standards of library 
service in accredited schools of nursing. 


Post-Defense Planning. Name changed to 
Postwar Planning Committee and following 
statement of function approved: 

To consider the problems, opportunities, 
and implications of the postwar period for 
libraries and librarians. 


State Relationships, Committee on. Name 


changed to Committee on Chapters. 


Survey of the Special Library Field, Joint 
Committee on. Discontinued. 


BooKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Alexander Galt, chairman of the Book- 
binding Committee, presented the following 
recommendations which were adopted by 
Council: 

“In a very short time, perhaps days, cer- 
tain of the materials needed in bookbinding 
will not be obtainable in the grades specified 
for Class A binding. 

“Tt is not a question of whether we shall 
or shall not accept alternatives or substi- 
tutes, but only a question of the best method 
of control to be used in this situation. 

“The Bookbinding Committee and the 
Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and Library 
Binding Institute have considered this im- 
portant question at meetings in New York 
and during this conference, and recommend 
to the Council that the Joint Committee of 
the A.L.A. and L.B.I. be authorized to 
approve in each case as it arises, certain 
alternate materials which may be used by 
the binders, and the books so bound shall be 
considered as complying with the specifica- 
tions for Class A binding, and further 

"that when the materials in the present 
specifications may again be secured that the 
joint committee be authorized to withdraw 
its approval of any alternate material which 
has been approved for temporary use during 
the emergency." 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The following report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was read by Rudolph H. Gielsness: 
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“The American Library Association in- 
creased its deficit during the fiscal year end- 
ing August 31, 1941, from $13,490 to 
$18,700, and was able to prepare a balanced 
budget for the present fiscal year, partly 
through an estimated increase of $7500 in 
income from endowment. 

“The National Defense Activities Com- 
mittee received a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for $17,900. This grant would 
naturally relieve the Association’s regular 
income from being drawn upon quite so 
much for defense activities. If it had not 
been for this grant the Association would 
have had to materially curtail its work this 
year. 

“The income from dues under the reor- 
ganization amounted to $70,264; of which 
$2432 was allotted to divisions. ‘This net 


income of the Association from dues was - 


only $1522 more than the year before. The 
change in dues did not add materially to the 
income of the Association. The number of 
members as of December 1, 1941, compared 
with December 1, 1940, showed a slight in- 
crease. In 1932, when dues were readjusted, 
the membership dropped 1773. Whether this 
drop at the time of the increase in dues was 
coincidental or was related to cause and 
effect was simply a matter of opinion. 

“The Executive Board approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Budget Committee as 
follows: 

“Уотер, То recommend to the Executive 
Board that it ask the Trustees of the En- 
dowment Funds to set aside as a reserve for 
future use any receipts from the Carnegie 
Corporation Endowment Funds in excess of 
the amount included in the budget; and to 
instruct the Executive Secretary and Comp- 
“troller to set aside as a reserve for future 
use any Membership and Conference receipts 
in excess of the amount included in the 
budget. It is understood that in the latter 
case the amount set aside for reserve will be 
the excess minus the amount necessary to 
care for increased membership, registration, 
sale of exhibit space, or other comparable 
increases which produce the unexpected in- 
come. 

“There still may be a deficit at the end 
of the coming fiscal year, September 1, 1942, 
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but it is hoped that the deficit will be very 
decidedly less than a year ago.” 


Book. Post 


President Brown introduced Francis R. 
St. John, who made a report for the Book 
Post Committee. His remarks were de- 
voted chiefly to H.R. 5820, a bill introduced 
by Mr. Burch, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
'The bill would establish a rate of one and 
one-half cents per pound on religious and 
educational books and it also would amend . 
the act of 1928 which established rates on 
interlibrary loans. The Book Post Commit- 
tee made three criticisms of H.R. 5820 as 
did the National Committee to Abolish Pos- 
tal Discrimination against Books: (1) Dif- 
ficulties of administration; (2) As written 
the bill excluded individuals; (3) Conscien- 
tious administration of the bill would 
probably involve censorship. 

Mr. Burch had explained to the chairmen 
of the A.L.A. committee and the national 
committee that: (1) He intends the provi- 
sion of the bill to apply to all libraries; (2) 
Any book purchased by the library becomes 
an approved book and may then go through 
the mails at the low rate no matter by whom 
mailed or to whom addressed; (3) “Com- 
mercial books” are to be excluded. Mr. St. 
John contended that the job of the committee 
and libraries is to urge the amendment of 
the bill to make its provisions possible of 
administration by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and not susceptible to implications of 
censorship. 


MELCHER SPEAKS FOR PUBLISHERS 


President Brown then introduced Frederic 
G. Melcher who told of the work that the 
publishers had done in the matter of making 
а presentation that would be dignified, 
backed by statistics, and that would carry 
conviction in the matter of securing a re- 
duced rate for books. 

Council then voted that a letter urging 
the amendment of the bill as indicated above 
be sent by the Book Post Committee to Mr. 
Burch, acting chairman of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 
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SratisticaL Report Forms 


James C. Foutts, for the chairman of the 
Committee on Statistics, submitted for Coun- 
cil approval two uniform statistical report 
forms fer libraries in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The Council approved the forms in princi- 
ple subject to the approval of the School 
Libraries Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People. 


IMPORTATIONS 


The chairman of the Committee on Im- 
portations, Thomas P. Fleming, reviewed 
the work of the committee during the fall 
and early winter. ‘The problems now are 
the matters of effecting pavments for ma- 
terial to be.bought, the transportation of 
that material to this country, and the prob- 
lem of censorship and confiscation by our 
postal authorities. 

Mr. Fleming discussed his forthcoming 
trip to Bermuda and the probabilities for 
release of material held there by the British 
government. Mr. Fleming answered a num- 
ber of questions from the floor. 


REVISION OF CHARTER 


R. E. Dooley, A.L.A. Comptroller, was 
introduced by President Brown. According 
to the A.L.A. charter, Mr. Dooley stated, 
the specific purpose of the Association is "to 
promote the library interests of the coun- 
try.” During the sixty-two intervening 
years since the granting of the charter, the 
activities of the Association have spread 
beyond the borders of the country. Because 
the international activities of the association 
were beyond the powers granted by the 
charter, the A.L.A. attorneys suggested its 
revision. 

The suggested changes were (1) to sub- 
stitute “library interests throughout the 
world” for “the library interests of the coun- 
try,” and (2) to add the words “and by 
such other means as may be authorized from 
time to time by the Executive Board or 
Council cf the American Library Associa- 
tion.” 
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On the motion of Ralph R. Shaw, the 213 
members of the Association present unani- 
mously | 

Ұотер, To approve a petition to “the 

Commissioner of Corporations and Таха- 
tion (Mass.) for a change of its purposes” 
as follows: 
“=... for the purpose of promoting library 
interests throughout the world by exchang- 
ing views, reaching conclusions and inducing 
cooperation in all departments of bibliothecal 
science and economy; by disposing the public 
mind to the founding and improving of li- 
braries; and by cultivating good will among 
its own members and by such other means 
as may be authorized from time to time by 
the Executive Board or Council of the 
American Library Association, and have 
complied with the provisions of the statutes 
of this Commonwealth in such case made 
and provided, as appears from the certificate 
of the President, Treasurer, and Executive 
Board of said corporation, duly approved by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, and re- 
corded in this office.” (Italics indicate re- 
vision.) 


PROTECTION OF CULTURAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Milam discussed briefly our coopera- 
tion with the Committee on the Conservation 
of Cultural Resources of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and drew attention 
to its recent publication, “The Care of Rec- 
ords in a National Emergency.” А brief 
summary was distributed by the Association 
to a selected list of libraries and is reprinted 
in this issue, pages 153-56. 

The President made a short informal 
report summarizing the general activities of 
the Association for the past six months. The 
program for the next six months will be 
given more and more to the work of the 
nation and the Federal agencies in Washing- 
ton. The primary attention of the A.L.A., 
its publications, Headquarters staff, and 
President is given to education for victory 
and for a world that will result in perma- 
nent peace. 

'The Council adjourned until the Milwau- 
kee Conference. 


The Protection of America’s 
Cultural Heritage 


This description of steps to be taken to protect valuable manuscripts and 
books from the hazards of war is a summary of The Care of Records 
in a National Emergency, and was prepared by the Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 


HE UNITED STATES is at war. War 

may mean bombing of our coastal cities 
and other military objectives, with the dam- 
age to or destruction of libraries, museums, 
art galleries, archives, and historic buildings 
and monuments. War will certainly mean 
everywhere emergency activity, with im- 
mediate demands for space, for wastepaper, 
and for haste in all things—demands which, 
without forethought on the part of librari- 
ans, museum directors, and  archivists 
throughout the country, may well constitute 
an even greater peril to our cultural re- 
sources than enemy attacks. 

The immediate and imperative respon- 
sibility of those entrusted with the records, 
books, paintings, scientific materials, and 
museum holdings which constitute our cul- 
tural heritage is to insure their protection 
against these dangers. 

A Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources, representing both the 
custodians of cultural, scientific, and his- 
torical possessions of the Federal govern- 
ment and the principal interested profes- 
sional organizations, has been established in 
Washington, ‘This committee is charged 
with formulating plans for the protection 
of the cultural holdings of the Federal gov- 
ernment, including those of the Library of 
Congress, the National Gallery of Art, the 
National Archives, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It also has the responsibility of 
collecting and disseminating to all custodians 
of the nation's cultural resources informa- 
tion that will aid them in protecting the 
materials entrusted to their care. The com- 


mittee is now preparing a series of detailed 
studies that will serve as practical handbooks 
on the protection of cultural materials of 
various types. Pending the release of these 
studies, this leaflet is being issued to call to 
your attention the necessity for immediate 
planning and to indicate in a general way 
the nature of the problems which must be 
faced. 
Pian Now! 


It must be emphasized that measures of 
protection cannot be improvised on the spur 
of the moment. When a crisis comes, hasty 
efforts at protection that have not been 
thought out in advance may well expose ma- 
terials to greater dangers than those from 
bombs themselves. Detailed plans to cover 
all contingencies must be carefully drawn 
and every effort must be coordinated with 
the action of the civil and military defense 
authorities. Administrators should keep in 
touch with state and local defense councils 
and the regional administrators for civilian 
defense. 


THESE ARE THE DANGERS 


'The hazards to our cultural resources 
that result from the present emergency are 
twofold: (т) Those presented by possible 
enemy action, such as aerial bombardment, 
and (2) Those arising from the pressure of 
emergency activities. In the latter category 
are included such menaces as the demand 
for wastepaper, which may result in the in- 
discriminate disposal of valuable documents; 
the pressure for space, which may interrupt 
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the legitimate functioning of an institution; 
the curtailment of budgets; and the deple- 
tion of staffs. While preservation of cul- 
tural resources cannot take precedence over 
military needs, needless sacrifice of the na- 
tion’s cultural inheritance should be avoided. 

The hazards presented by a possible enemy 
action cannot be considered too remote to 
deserve attention. Aerial attack, particular- 
ly token bombing, can prodably now be di- 
rected against certain points of American 
territory. Institutions located in coastal 
areas, particularly those in proximity to such 
military objectives as airfields, Navy yards, 
large military reservations, arsenals, muni- 
tions factories, and shipyards, should take the 
possibility of enemy bombing into account 
and plan accordingly. In making his esti- 
mate of the situation the administrator 
should seek the advice of the civilian defense 
authorities and the U.S. Army corps area 
commander, 


Wuar $нооір BE PROTECTED 


Logically the first step in the formulation 
of protective plans is the establishment of 
priorities of protection. It can be presumed 
in most cases that even the development of 
special facilities will not make possible ade- 
quate protection for the entire holdings of 
any institution. Some such categories as the 
following will probably be kelpful as a guide 
to selection: 

1. Material of such importance that its 
safety must be insured at all costs 

2. Material of relatively great value, the 
loss of which would be serious but not 
irreparable 

3. Material the loss of which would not 
be a major handicap. 

The responsibility for making the selection 
belongs to the director and the experts on 
his staff. The specific materials to be 
placed in any one of the several categories 
cannot of course be indicated in this leaflet. 
Practical considerations of cost will probably 
limit the quantity that can be given maxi- 
mum protection. Questions of use and serv- 
ice will also influence the judgment of ad- 
ministrators. Many materials of Ње 
highest importance are now in such active 
demand that evacuation or storage is out 
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of the question. Since cultural institutions 
play an important role in the maintenance 
of national morale, the least deviation from 
the normal arrangement of materials and 
functioning of an institution consistent with 
safety is desirable. 


PROTECTING MATERIALS WHERE 
THEY ARE 


Protective measures may include protec- 
tion in place, storage on the premises, or 
evacuation to emergency storage. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of these 
alternatives should be considered ‘carefully. 
A survey of the premises, preferably by a 
qualified engineer or architect, should be 
undertaken immediately if the institution is 
located in a danger zone. Although no ade- 
quate protection against direct hits can be 
devised for most structures, much can be 
done to guard against the effects of blast 
and of fragments resulting from bombs 
bursting nearby and against fire bombs. 
General instructions on these points are now 
available from your local defense council. 


STORING MATERIALS IN YOUR PRESENT 
BUILDING 


Because they afford the best lateral pro- 
tection, basement rooms are ordinarily pre- 
ferred for storage, but advice on this point 
should also be obtained from experts. In 
the selection of storage facilities on the 
premises or for evacuation, care must be 
exercised in guarding against such dangers 
as excessive humidity, extreme temperatures, 
poor ventilation, and insect pests. Ideal 
conditions of storage for most materials re- 
quire a constant relative humidity of be- 
tween 25 and 55 per cent. A high relative 
humidity is especially dangerous for paper 
records. A temperature of from sixty-five 
to seventy degrees is desirable. Each ad- 
ministrator should determine any special re- 
quirements for his materials. 


EVACUATION 


Evacuation is an extreme measure. It 
may not have to be undertaken for any in- 
stitutions for months; it may not have to 
be undertaken at all. But it takes careful 
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planning and extensive preparation. If your 
depository is located within 150 miles of 
either coast or near important military ob- 
jectives, you should make your plans now. 
These are among the things you will need to 
do now: 

1. Survey your holdings and decide what 
you will want to move if you have to. This 
will be necessary before you can plan for 
space, transportation, or containers. 

2. Pick your place to move. It should 
be away from the coast, away from military 
objectives, fireproof, free from vermin, free 
from undesirable atmospheric, temperature, 
and humidity conditions, and as near your 
present location as safety will permit. Don’t 
select a building that is subject to later 
requisition by military or civilian authorities. 
Obtain an option or a lease now. 

3. Order your containers now. They may 
be very difficult to obtain a few months from 
now, Some suggestions concerning these are 
given below. 

4. Estimate your transportation needs and 
make plans for transportation now. Count 
on the railroads and highways being 
crowded. Plan your route so that it will 
not cross important bridges where traffic 
bottlenecks may develop. Allow for the 
possible requisition of trucks by military 
authorities in a crisis. 

5. Make arrangements for members of 

"your own staff to pack the materials, go 
with them, unpack them, and stay with them. 
Valuable cultural materials should never be 
left without competent care. 

6. If danger seems at all close, pack your 
materials not in current use well in advance 
of any probable evacuation date. Remem- 
ber, packing takes time. 

7. Do not evacuate your holdings until 
there is a concrete military menace or until 
you have been warned by the military au- 
thorities. Even the best-planned evacuation 
will probably damage your holdings to some 
extent, and any evacuation or storage results 
in withdrawing the materials from use. 

8. If your institution is remote from any 
danger zone, cooperate to the limit of your 
abilities with more exposed institutions that 
may wish to store materials with you for 
the period of danger. К 
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боме PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The removal of materials to storage on 
the premises or to safer depositories will 
probably require the use of special contain- 
ers. For paper records and books, card- 
board boxes tightly packed should prove sat- 
isfactory. Museum materials and art ob- 
jects present special problems that cannot 
be considered here. Regardless of the type 
of container decided upon, the following 
suggestions should be borne in mind: 

I. A few standard sizes will be less ex- 
pensive and more convenient than numerous 
special sizes. 

2. Containers ordinarily should be small 
enough to be handled by one man when 
packed. 

3. For convenience in storing and trans- 
porting, containers having protruding han- 
dles, locks, or hinges should not be used. 

In preparing materials for storage, it is 
important that a descriptive list of the ma- 
terial be drawn up and that each container 
be tagged or marked to indicate its contents. 
The safety of one set of packing lists should 
be insured. 


WHERE то Go ror HELP 


т. The W.P.A. The Historical Records 
Survey projects of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration have supervisors and workers 
trained in handling library and archival 
materials. ‘They are authorized to make 
surveys for emergency storage space, to pro- 
vide clerical assistance in making lists of 
materials to be evacuated or stored, and to 
help in other ways. Other projects may be 
able to assist as well. Contact the state 
Work Projects Administrator. 

2. The state defense council. The coun- 
cil coordinates all civilian defense activities 
in the state. All plans for evacuation or 
other unusual protection should be cleared 
with the council. 

3. Your state Committee on Conservation 
of Cultural Resources. Every state has 
been urged to establish а committee of in- 
terested persons to devise plans for the pro- 
tection of its cultural resources. 

4. The national Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources. The committee 
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will be glad to provide or obtain information 
on any matters connected with the protection 
of cultural, scientific, or historical materials, 
or to help in any other way possible. Ad- 
dress the Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Conservation of Cultural Resources, The 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


SUMMARY 


1. Survey your holdings now to determine 
what may require special protection. 

2. Obtain expert advice as to the degree 
of protection afforded by your present build- 
ing. 

3. Make any necessary evacuation plans 
and preparations now. 
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4. Be vigilant against any damage to cul- 
tural resources of your state through emer- 
gency activities. 

5. Do not store holdings in your own 
building or elsewhere without careful plan- 
ning and adequate protection against deteri- 
oration or other injury. ` 

6. Cooperate with other institutions in 
your field. 

7. Stay in contact with the state defense 
council and your state committee on cul- 
tural resources; ask the state Work Proj- 
ects Administrator for assistance from the 
Historical Records Survey when needed; 
feel free to call on this committee for advice 
or help at any time. 


| Wants and Offers 


'The Racine Public Library, Martha B. 
Merrell, librarian, wants the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, v. 15, Index, v. 17, no. 1; it offers for 
cost of transportation the following: 4.L.4. 
Bulletin v. 6, nos. 4, 6, Index; v. 7, Pro- 
ceedings; v. 8, nos. 1-4; v. 9, nos. I, 2, 4; 
v. IO, nos. 1, 4, 6, Index; v. II, nos. 1-4, 
Index; v. 12, nos. 1-4; v. 13, nos. 1-4; v. 21, 
no. 11; V. 22, no. 9; v. 23, no. 6; v. 24, no. 5; 
У. 25, nos. 5, 9; v. 26, no. 8, no. 12, pt. 1; 
v. 27, no. 13; v. 28, no. 9; v. 29, nos. 9, 11; 
v. 33, nos. 11-12; A.L.A. Booklist vols. 9, 
11-13. 

The Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul, Gertrude Krausnick, librarian, wants 
1895 and 1905 Minneapolis and St. Paul 
directories to replace worn copies. 

Stephens Memorial Library, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Loma 
Knighten, librarian, wants the following 
items for cost of transportation or for pur- 
chase: Monthly Catalog of US. Public 
- Documents, Jan. 1895-June 1916, July 1918- 


Dec. 1922; Document Catalog, v. 1-22, used. 

The Providence Public Library, Clarence 
Е. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale the 
following bound volumes: American Food 
Journal, v. 10-22; Boiler Maker, у. 18-20, 
22-23; International Studio, v. 15-20, 22-39; 
Panama Canal Record, v. 1-17, 22-28. 

Hamline University Library, St. Paul, 
Anna C. Lagergren, librarian, offers for 
sale: various commentaries on the Bible by 
the following authors: Delitzsch, Ellicott, 
Hengstenberg, Hovey, Keil, Lightfoot, 
Meyers, Orelli, Philippi, Shedd, Westcott; 
International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, 
5 vols.; Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament; Schaff's Creeds of Chris- 
tendom; Robertson’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pel; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus, 
2 vols.; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities; Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities; Newman's Manual of 
Church History; Zahn’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. 
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Methods of Distribution 


The Headquarters for the Victory Book Campaign are 1630 Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


ORE books are going to be received 

from the people of the United States 

-for distribution to the armed forces and 
others engaged in the work of winning the 
victory, than exist in the largest library 
in the world. Our goal is at least 
10,000,000 books, and faced with this huge 
task of distributing them, we must give 
heed to two very important considerations, 
namely the great cost of transportation 
and the time required to assign forwarding 
addresses to the books reported available 
by each local collection center for distribu- 
tion to the men in service. For these rea- 
sons it is necessary to obtain every possible 
form of voluntary clerical, messenger, and 
transportation (motor trucking, etc.) serv- 
ice in each community. It is also neces- 
sary to bear in mind that occasional delays 
will take place in the assignment of the 
places to which to send books that have 
been sorted and are ready for distribution. 


Agencies to Which Books 
Will Be Sent 


1. U.S. Army (through the nine corps 
area headquarters). (See directory 
at back.) 

2. U.S. Army Air Corps (to a single 
receiving center ). 

3. U.S. Navy. (to a main warehouse 
on the Atlantic seaboard and an aux- 
iliary receiving station on the Pacific 
coast). 

4. U.S.O. units (four hundred in num- 
ber administered by the six cooperat- 
ing agencies of the U.S.O. and di- 


vided for the purpose of regional 
administration into the twelve Fed- 
eral Security Agency regions of the 
United States). 

5. American Merchant Marine Library 
Association (to the eight receiving 
stations strategically located at im- 
portant shipping centers). (See di- 
rectory at back.) 

6. To libraries of devastated areas 
abroad; prisoners of war both in 
U.S. and abroad; conscientious ob- 
jectors’ work camps; industrial cen- 
ters with inadequate library facilities. 
(These will receive attention after 
the foregoing branches of the service 
have been supplied.) 


Local Collection Centers 


The public library in each community 
will normally serve as the local collection 
center for the receipt of all books donated 
by that community. In certain instances 
where very large proportions of communi- 
ties are a definite part of college and uni- 
versity campuses, the work of collecting 
and sorting for distribution will be divided 
between the college and public library. 

The local director should enlist: 

I. Volunteers to call for books de- 
posited at various places in the community 
such as banks, hotels, the headquarters of 
welfare agencies, department stores, 
churches, etc. The work of supervising 
such collections and all other mail and 
telephone reports of donations by local 
residents to the public library, should be 
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assigned to a competent member of the 
library staff or to a local collection com- 
mittee, who will assign volunteers to col- 
lect the books offered and bring them to 
the public library as soon as possible after 
receiving the request to call. Through 
local publicity the residents of the smaller 
communities may be instructed to tie a 
red rag or other material on their front 
door knobs when they have books to do- 
nate and Boy and Girl Scouts should be 
instructed to make a house to house call 
for the material. (This is not practicable 
in the larger communities or where the 
residential sections are at great distances 
from the public library.) 

2. Volunteers (Boy and Girl Scouts, 
etc.) to collect new and used wrapping 
paper, cartons, crates, twine, and other 
wrapping materials from local merchants. 
(Merchants should be asked to save all 
cartons and other wrapping materials re- 
moved from merchandise when it is un- 
packed for stock.) 

3. Volunteers (members of Junior 
Leagues, women’s clubs, and junior cham- 
bers of commerce, etc.) to assist in sort- 
ing under adequate professional super- 
vision and preparing books received for 
shipment. 

4. Local bus and trolley lines, motor 
trucking firms, the trucking facilities of 
government and social agencies, and pri- 
vate automobiles to pick up large collec- 
tions of books donated for deposit at the 
public library, and also for delivery to 
the camps, U.S.O. units, and other service 
points of the locality, when instructions 


as to disposition are received from the 
V.B.C. Headquarters. 


Sorting of Collected Books 


Sorting normally is fun and in this in- 
stance it is a vitally important part of the 
work entrusted to us. Large quantities of 
books are going to be received (an esti- 
mated 10,000,000) and while we hope 
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that every book donated will be of interest 
and value to the men in the service, we 
must be prepared to segregate and remove 
those books which will not serve a recrea- 
tional or practical purpose. Our ability to 
determine impersonally the value of the 
books presented to us in terms of their 
usability, will indicate and justify more 
clearly than any other performance, our 
function to perform our task of providing 
intelligent library service to our com- 
munity and our country. Our recognition 
and separation of worthless material will 
also eliminate unnecessary transportation 
charges. Finally, a ruthless attitude in 
our determination of what the soldiers 
and sailors will find entertaining and in- 
teresting will make them grateful to us 
for a job well done. 

So that you may have a general outline 
to guide in your choice and selection of 
books to be distributed to the armed forces, 
the following notes may be of assistance. 
Books received at the local collection 


centers should divide into ten main 
groups: 
1. Fiction suitable for the armed forces 
(Grade A). 


2. Nonfiction suitable for the armed 
forces (Grade A). 

3. Fiction suitable for the armed forces 
(Grade B). 

4. Nonfiction suitable for the armed 
forces (Grade B). 


Note.—By Grade A is meant up-to-date 
titles in first-class physical condition, with 
book jackets intact or with clean covers. 

By Grade B is meant material in fairly 
good physical condition, 1.е., showing some 
wear but not falling to pieces, and of a 
type of reading which while not considered 
current, is entertaining, informative, and 
of standard quality. 

In general we may say that the best 
measure of value to the boys in camps and 
elsewhere, is an affirmative answer to the 
question: Would a man be interested in 
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reading this book? The Army emphasizes 
the fact that the lives of American military 
heroes are much sought and avidly read 
by soldiers and sailors.. Sorters should 
keep a strict watch and discard any porno- 
graphic or subversive material. Propa- 
ganda and the privately printed products 
of little-known writers are usually fit ma- 
terial for discard. 

5. Technical books. The Army, the 
Air Corps, and the Navy have reported to 
us that they have an extremely pressing 
need for technical books. Where there 
are sufficient technical gifts received, we 
would very strongly advise the collection 
center sorters to separate from their non- 
fiction all mathematics, radio, aviation, 
automotive mechanics, military science 
(since 1930), and engineering books to be 
labeled “Technical Books" and packed 
separately. 

Where money is donated for the pur- 
chase of books, it would be wise to send 
it to Capt. Trautman (see directory at 
back for address). He is well qualified 
to determine the most acute book needs 
of the Army and can procure very favor- 
able discounts. If requested by the donor 
he will spend this money for a specified 
camp. 

6. Books suitable but in need of slight 
repair. Because of the quantity of books 
which it will be necessary for us to sort 
and prepare for shipments, we can not be 
expected to make any major repairs. 
Occasional torn pages and loose covers 
of particularly desirable books mav be 
mended where W.P.A. projects are in 
operation, but we cannot take the time 
nor do we have the funds at our disposal 
for the purchase of more than a small 
supply of mending materials. 

7. Books with favorable market value. 

In collecting millions of gifts for the 
Victory Book Campaign it is unthinkable 
that there will not be some first or limited 
editions, or rare books, or out-of-print 
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books, or autographed or inscribed copies 
which will be worth holding for further 
evaluation. Perhaps a copy of the Free- 
man’s Oath will not turn up—perhaps/ 
How do you know it won’t? The joy 
of it is that you do mot know nor does 
anyone else. Part of the fun of this 
enormous sorting job which American li- 
brarians have volunteered to do is going 
to lie in keeping one eye cocked for books 
that may have extra value as collector’s 
items. We would be negligent if we did 
not do this—and we would miss a lot of 
fun. 

We are aware, of course, that the rare 
book field is a profession all by itself. 
We average librarians cannot be expected 
to know very much about it., We are 
aware, too, of the amateur’s optimism. 
We'll go right on hoping to discover a 
two hundred-dollar item when we know 
good and well that the best of our "finds" 
will probably be worth from two-fifty 
to twenty dollars. 

'The question is, what can we do, and 
how can we go about doing it? We 
realize that there are a few general rules 
which can be followed, and we know that 
there are a few tools which we can lay 
our hands on. "The final evaluation will 
be done by experts, so a mistake on the 
side of optimism will not break any bones. 

Here are some very general rules which 
may be helpful: 

(1) Books of the following categories 
may have extra value: | 

a. Limited editions. 

b. Private, special, or fine press items. 

c. Autographed or inscribed books. 

d. American imprints up to 1850 and 
imprints from the Middle West or West 
to 1890. (When in doubt consult librar- 
ian of local historical society or collection.) 

e. Scientific books before 1850. 

f. Examples of fine binding, printing, 
or illustration, full leather, half morocco, 
etc. 
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g. Genealogies and regional histories 
and rare local imprints. 

h. Runs of bound periodicals both En- 
glish and foreign before 1900; technical 
and scientific runs of periodicals, bound 
or unbound. 

i Any good standard  well-printed 
eighteenth to twentieth century Conti- 
nental authors. 

j. Any foreign imprints before 1700. 

Е. Illustrated or art books (fine and ap- 
plied) since 1890 in foreign languages. 

(2) The condition of the book is all- 
important, and except in the most unusual 
cases, its condition should be good. 

(3) The value of a first edition usually 
depends on whether or not it is also a 
“first state” or “first issue.” This is usu- 
ally determined by “points” which are 
known to book collectors and which are 
often listed in books on the subject. 

Some tools which can be used to advan- 
tage are: 

1—Bennett. 
Book Collecting. 

2—Blanck, Jacob. Peter Parley to Pen- 
rod. 

3—Book Prices Current. 

4—Boutell, Н. S. First Editions of 
Today and How to Tell Them. 

5—Brunet. Manuel du Libraire. 
Fifth or any other edition available. 

6—Johnson. American First Editions. 
7—Trade Prices Current. 

Some authors who are collected, for 
certain titles in first editions are: 


A Practical Guide to 


Adams, Henry Brooke, Rupert 

Alcott, Louisa May Bryant, William Cullen 
Allen, Hervey Burroughs, Jobn 
Arnold, Matthew Butler, Samuel 


Dreiser, Theodore 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence 
Eggleston, Edward 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Ferber, Edna . 
Field, Eugene 

Ford, Paul Leicester 
Freneau, Philip 

Frost, Robert 
Galsworthy, John 
Gilbert, W. S. 
Gissing, George 
Glasgow, Ellen 
Grayson, David . 
Green, Anna Katharine 
Greenaway, Kate 
Hardy, Thomas 
Harris, Joel_Chandler 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hay, John › 

Hearn, Lafcadio 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Henry, О. 

Hewlitt, Maurice 
Heyward, Du Bose 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Hough, Emerson ' 
Housman, A. E 
Howe, E. W. 

Howells, William Dean 
Hudson, W, Н. 
Huxley, Aldous 
Irving, Washington 
James, Henry 

Tete Robinson 
ewett, Sarah Orne 
Joyce, James 

Kent, Rockwell 
Kilmer, Joyce 

Kipling, Rudyard 
Lanier, Sidney 
Lawrence, D. H. 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Longfellow, Henry W. 
Lowell, James Russell 
McFee, William. 
MacLeish, Archibald 
Mansfeld Katherine 
Marvel, Ik 

Masters, Edgar Lee 
Maugham, W. Somerset 
Melville, Herman 
Mencken, Н. L, 
Millay, Edna St, Vincent 


ilne, А. А. 
Mitchell, Donald С. 
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Mitchell, 5, Weir 
Moody, William Vaughn 
Moore, George 

Morley, Christopher 
Morris, William 

Muir, John 

Nathan, Robert 

Norris, Frank 

O'Neill, Eugene 

Page, Thomas Nelson 
Parkman, Francis 

Poe, Ecgar Allan 
Porter, William Sydney 
Pound, Ezra 

Pyle, Howard 
Remingzon, Frederic 
Repplier, Agnes , 
Riley, James Whitcomb 
Robinson, Edwin Arling- 


ton 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Sandbu-g, Carl 
Santayana, George 
Shaw, George Bernard 
Sinclair, Upton 
Steinbeck, John 
Stephens, James К 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Stockton, Frank В. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Swinburne, Algernon C. 
Symonds, John Adding- 

ton 


Synge, J. M. 
Tarkington, Booth 
Teasdale, Sara 


Thompson, Francis | 
Thoreau, Henry David 
Twain, Mark 


Wells, Н. С. 
Wharten, Edith 
Whistler, James A. Mc- 


ei 
White, Stewart Edward 
Whitman, Walt 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Wilde, Oscar 
Wilder, Thornton 
Wilson, Woodrow 
Wister, Owen 

olfe, Thomas 
Wylie, Elinor 
Yeats, Wm. Butler 

oung, Stark 


These notes on marketable books com- 
piled from suggestions of Herbert L. 
Howe, Gerald D. McDonald, and several 


rare-book dealers. 


Check titles from this list in recom- 
mended tools and any other aids at hand. 
Hold and segregate for sale what seems 


valuable. 


All books segregated because of their 
favorable market value will be packed and 


Atherton, Gertrude 
Audubon, John James 
Bacheller, Irving 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Bancroft, George 
Baring, Maurice 
Barrie, James M. 
Beebe, William 
Beerbohm, Max 
Bellamy, Edward 
Benet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, William Rose 
Bennett, Arnold 
Bierce, Ambrose. 
Bradford, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Roark 


Byrne, Donn 

Cable, George W. 
Caldwell, Erskine 
Carman, Bliss 
Carroll, Lewis 
Cather, Willa 
Churchill, Winston 
Clemens, Samuel L, 
Conrad, Joseph 
Crane, Stephen 
Dana, Richard Henry 
Davis, Richard Harding 
Dr Clarence 
Deland, Margaret 
Douglas, Norman 
Doyle, A. Conan 


shipped to a central storage warehouse in 
New York City, since this locality seems 
to be the most desirable center for the 
sale of rare and unusual books. 

Walter Hafner of G. E. Stechert and 
Company (31 E. roth St, New York 
City) dealers in books and periodicals, has 
kindly placed at our disposal a floor of 
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the firm’s storage space to be used as the 
receiving point and warehouse for all 
our marketable books. Please send ail 
books, the sale of which will realize fairly 
substantial sums of money ($2.50 and up) 
to VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN, 
care of G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. roth 
St., New York City. 

Where local collection centers can nego- 
tiate profitable sales of worthwhile items 
locally either to the local public library or 
other interested local historical societies or 
individuals, they may do so and remit the 
monies received from such sales to the 
Victory Book Campaign Headquarters in 
their regular monthly petty cash accounts 
sent through the state directors. 

If the question as to whether all books 
given are to be used by the camps and 
other service units is asked by donors, it 
should be answered honestly that undesir- 
able material is to be disposed of as old 
paper and that certain valuable items will 
be sold to obtain money for the purchase 
of books better suited for the service 
men. 

8. Books of acceptable quality and phys- 
ical condition, but suited for industrial 
areas or Philippine and English bombed 
libraries (children's books, women's books, 
older reference sets, etc. These may be 
reported separately on a post card and 
held at the local collection center for sub- 
sequent disposal.) 

9. Magazines received. 

While the V.B.C. is not requesting gifts 
of unbound magazines, we will undoubt- 
edly receive many. The American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association has 
indicated that it can use any of the follow- 
ing titles issued during the past eighteen 
months: 


American Liberty 

Atlantic Life, И 
Colliers . National Geographic 
Cosmopolitan New Yorker 

Esquire Newsweek 

Fortune Pic, Click, Look, etc, 


Harper's Pulp fiction 
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Reader's Digest Time 
Redbook . United States News 
Saturday Evening Post 


Libraries which can procure free 
transportation for these magazines to any 
of the eight receiving stations of the 
A.M.M.L.A. (for addresses see directory 
at back) should send them to these sta- 
tions. Other collection centers will dis- 
pose of magazines received as old paper. 

Where magazine subscriptions are of- 
fered to local collection center directors 
or staffs, they should be sent to Capt. Ray 
L. Trautman (see directory at back) who 
will order magazine titles wisely and can 
normally procure better discounts than 
libraries. 

10. Books to be sold for old (waste) 
paper. 

All books that are segregated as worth- 
less should be sold as old paper. All pro- 
ceeds from such sales should be returned 
to the V.B.C. Headquarters in monthly 
petty cash accounts reported to state direc- 
tors. 

Large cities and certain other communi- 
ties may be in position to obtain better 
prices by dealing directly with paper mills 
or mill jobbers. Information concerning 
the disposal of wastepaper, and the names 
and addresses of local wastepaper dealers 
may be obtained from W. H. Beckwith, 
Waste Paper Consuming Industries, 80 
Е. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. "There 
is a scarcity of paper and the price of 
wastepaper has been fixed at about $27.00 
a ton or 65 cents per hundred pounds. 

When negotiating with dealers for the 
sale of paper, inquire if it is necessary to 
rip off covers. (Boy and Girl Scouts, 
W.P.A. workers, etc, may be enlisted 
to do this.) In some instances you will 
find that the value of paper is increased 
if further preparation and processing is ' 
not required of the purchaser. If cloth 
covers are torn off they may often be sold 
as rags. 
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Plan of Distribution from Local 
Collection Centers to the Corps 
Area Headquarters, Camps, 
U.S.O. Units, Navy Warehouses, 
and A.M.M.L.A. Receiving 
‘Stations 


1. The number of books which each 
branch of the service wants has been de- 
termined, in terms of how many volumes of 
fiction and nonfiction will be required for 
each corps area headquarters, U.S.O. unit, 
Navy warehouse, and A.M.M.L.A. re- 
ceiving station. 

2. Control sheets will be kept on file at 
the V.B.C. Headquarters under the super- 
vision of John М. Connor, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Distribution. 
These sheets will be maintained to keep 
the flow of books moving evenly and with 
attention to every point in the United 
States where they are required, so that 
no areas where the books are needed will 
be overlooked. 

3. Each local collection center, when it 
has its books sorted and knows how many 
are available for distribution, will report 
the number of each class (Fiction, Grades 
A and B, Nonfiction A and B) ready for 
shipment to the V.B.C. Headquarters. 
Printed form post cards for this purpose 
will be sent to all state directors for dis- 
tribution to local collection centers. 
When these reports of the number of books 
available are received at the V.B.C. Head- 
quarters, a form post card supplied by 
state directors will be mailed back to the 
local collection center, indicating on the 
card the address of the camp, receiving 
station, or U.S.O. unit to which the local 
collection center should send the books. 
Then from the control sheet of the branch 
of the service to which the material has 
been routed, the number of books sent 
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will be deducted from the outstanding bal- 
ance of that control sheet. 

Important: When making reports of 
books collected 2[еазе do not include апу 
totals of books previously reported. 

Where local collection centers are at 
great distance from the V.B.C. Head- 
quarters and for this and other reasons 
it is deemed advisable to make reports 
more rapidly, such reports may be en- 
closed in an envelope and sent to us by 
either first-class or air mail. 

Here follows a facsimile of the report 
form to be used, since you may wish to 
send books available while awaiting your 
supply of printed cards from your state 
director. 


(ADDRESS SIDE OF POST CARD) 


L] 


Mr. John M. Connor 


Assistant Director in Charge 
of Distribution 


Victory Book Campaign 

1630 Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 





(MESSAGE SIDE OF POST CARD) 














Name of library 
Street address 
County, city, znd state 
(Name of librarian) 
Local director 

We have sorted and have available for 


distribution: 
rye Fiction (A Grade) 
ХОМЕР “ (8 Grade) 
paces Nonfiction (A Grade) 
Оер “ В Grade) 


ahaa Technical books 


Total books available 


Please provice us with the address of the 
camp or other service unit to which you 
wish the above books sent. 
Sincerely yours, 
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Please make reports of books available 
- for distribution each week, where feasible. 
Where it is not possible, due to limited 
storage facilities, hold your report until a 
sufficient number of books are ready for 
shipment. What constitutes a sufficient 
number will vary with the size of each 
The general feeling 
prevails, however, that it is not economi- 
cally wise to ship in quantities of less than 
fifty-pound lots. Where the smaller col- 
lection center does not have available lots 
of books aggregating fifty pounds, they 
should report what books they have avail- 
able weekly. 

Books that are sent directly to the Army 
corps area headquarters will be distributed 
under the supervision of the corps area 
librarian to the various camps and posts 
of each corps area by Army motor trucks. 


collection center. 


How Books Should Be Packed 
and Shipped 


1. By U.S. Post Office (parcel post). 

For all practical purposes the one and 
one half cents per pound book rate will 
be the fastest and most efficient method 
of sending books from the local collection 
centers to the various camps and other 
service units. Write clearly the word 
books on the packages mailed at one and 
one half cents per pound. 

‘Tie cartons or packages of books ready 
for mailing with twine or rope. Do not 
under any circumstance use gummed paper 
to secure packages, except when a regular 
printed label reading “Postmaster: This 
parcel may be opened for postal inspection 
if necessary" is pasted on the package. 
Where such labels are required they may 
be obtained from local stationers. Sealing 
a package automatically makes it first class 
matter with rates at three cents per ounce. 

Check also through your local post office 
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the possibility of effecting savings in the 
cost of mailing books within your own 
postal zone or to certain communities in 
the adjoining postal zones, by parcel post 
(fourth class matter), rather than through 
the use of the book rate. To certain proxi- 
mate points you will find, that savings up 
to about 15 per cent may be obtained in 
this way. 

The Post Office will not accept packages 
of books in excess of seventy pounds. In 
packing books for shipment, either by 
parcel post, motor truck, or other convey- 
ance, it is not thought wise to ship books 
in packages in excess of fifty pounds. The 
larger and heavier the package, the greater 
is the danger of damage from dropping, 
etc., while in transit. 

(NOTE.—Negotiations are under way 
to secure through the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the War Department, a frank- 
ing privilege to permit the free mailing 
of books from collection centers to the 
armed forces, etc. When and if these 
privileges are secured, a special memo- 
randum of instructions will Бе mimeo- 
graphed and distributed through the state 
directors to the local collection centers.) 

2. By commercial motor truck. 

For deliveries of consignments of books 
in lots of one hundred pounds or more to 
points within a radius of five hundred 
miles and even sometimes further, iż is 
cheaper and as generally reliable to ship 
by overland truck, than it is to mail by 
the one and one half cents a pound postal 
book rate. Call your local overland truck- 
ing agent or representative and discuss 
with him. the prevailing rates to the des- 
tinations to which you are instructed by 
the V.B.C. Headquarters to send your 
books. This is very important because ex- 
cept in unusual cases the books collected 
and ready for distribution at the local 
collection centers will be sent to camps 
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and other points nearest to that center. 
Only rarely will material be sent greater 
distances than five hundred miles. Rates 
for motor transportation are quoted in 
terms of one hundred pounds or more. 


This does not mean that an individual: 


package must weigh one hundred pounds 
or more, but that the shipment of two or 
more packages by motor freight must total 
or exceed that amount. 

3. By local commercial truckers, the 
trucks of United Parcel Service, county 
welfare, Salvation Army, and other social 
agencies, Red Cross motor corps, library 
bookmobiles, W.P.A. trucks, telephone re- 
pair trucks, state highway trucks, and 
other trucking facilities that may be 
pressed into volunteer service for deliver- 
ies. It has been suggested that the gov- 
ernor of the state might help in securing 
volunteer state trucking facilities. 

4. By railroad freight. 

Because of the necessity to, engage truck- 
ing facilities for pickup at the collection 
center for delivery to the railroad and 
at the railroad destination point to convey 
to the camp or other service unit, the use 
of railroad freight, while the rates are 
generally attractive, makes this method a 
costly one. It should only be employed 
where no other means of conveyance is 
available. When this mode of transporta- 
tion is used, it will be necessary to notify 
the camp or other service unit that ma- 
terial is en route, indicating the name of 
the railroad, the station to which sent, and 
the date of shipment. 

5. By American Railway Express. 

‘This method is much too expensive. It 
is to be used only in emergency or when 
no other conveyance is available. 

`6. General suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of books for shipment. 

a. Pack in cartons when available. 
When cartons are not available, wrap with 
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paper, using proper amount of old wrap- 
ping paper, newspaper, and other filler to 
protect backs of books. 

b. Tie and wrap securely. Remember 
that cartons are not as a rule handled too 
gently by shippers when loading onto 
trucks. 

c. Use gummed labels on all packages 
of books sent out from collection centers. 
They should have clearly typed or written 
the name of the sender and the address of 
the camp or other service unit to which | 
the books are being sent. Buy these labels 
locally, or use those supplied from V.B.C. 
Headquarters. | 

d. In addition to the label containing 
the address of destination, it is a good 
idea also to write this address with 
crayon directly on the wrapping or carton 
either above or below the label. Occasion- 
ally in transit labels become mutilated or 
otherwise illegible. 

e. Write conspicuously on each pack- 
age of books sent, with black crayon “Gift 
Books, Victory Book Campaign.” 

f. Where shipments of more than one 
package are sent to the same camp, etc., 
it is thought advisable to mark each pack- 
age in the upper left-hand corner “On 2” 
or “On 3,” depending on the number of 
packages in a given consignment. ‘Then 
under this notation designate each package 
as No. т, No. 2, No. 3, etc. In this 
way, when the packages arrive at their in- 
tended destination, it will be possible to 
determine whether or not all of the pack- 
ages consigned in the shipment have been 
received. | 


General Recommendations 
and Suggestions 
(Do’s and Don’ts to the collection cen- 
ter workers) 
1. It is of the greatest importance for 
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the members of local collection centers to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
plans for sorting and distribution as set 
forth in this manual. Much confusion 
will be avoided and much unnecessary ex- 


pense in transportation will be saved if * 


each person knows completely his or her 
part of the job. 

2. Be ruthless in relegating to the 
wastepaper pile all obviously "mediocre 
and worthless books" donated to the 
У.В.С. By "mediocre and worthless 
books" we refer to that sort of reading 
matter of the romantic school girl and 
adolescent variety, and not the blood- 
curdling murder mystery and the rough 
ridin’ and shootin’ Western, which are a 
part of nearly every man's reading diet. 
Such careful selection will materially re- 
duce the cost of transportation and the 
high quality of interesting books will re- 
sult in a most grateful response on the part 
of the "buck" privates, the “leathernecks,” 
and the "gobs" when they sit down to a 
quiet hour or so of relaxation at their 
recreation center libraries. 

3. Seek out all the help and every pos- 
sible source of advice on your local prob- 
lems of packing and shipping books. 
Invite local merchants and trucking oper- 
ators or agents to confer with you and 
from them find out the best and most eco- 
nomical ways to pack and transport the 


books. 
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4. Please be sure that the sorting and 
discarding is done by professionally trained 
library assistants and other people who 
have a good fundamental knowledge of 
books. 

5. If you find that your voluntary local 
trucking facilities are not adequate to your 
needs, it is recommended that you com- 
municate with other collection centers 
(public libraries) in your vicinity concern- 
ing the matter. Your colleagues may have 
more volunteer trucking service available 
than they need and may find it possible 
to direct some attention your way. If 
such inquiry locally fails to bring the de- 
sired results, then direct your problem to 
us at the V.B.C. Headquarters and we 
will do our best to assist you. 

6. If any individuals or groups desire 
to assist the V.B.C. with money, the trans- 
portation needs are the most urgent. Ap- 
peals may well be made to staff associa- 
tions, library boards, service clubs, and in- 
fluential residents of each . community. 
The V.B.C. is faced with the problem of 
distributing a huge quantity of books with 
a transportation budget of eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. It realizes that it will not 
be able to meet all the demands made 
upon it. 

In any event, the local collection centers 
are urged to pay for transportation charges 
immediately and then report their expendi- 
tures to their state director. 


Supplementary Notes 


Additions and Corrections to Manual for State and Local Directors 


Supplies 
: On page 5 of the Manual for State and 
Local Directors (Part ЇЇ, 4.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, January 1942) streetcar and bus 
cards eleven by twenty-one inches were 
noted as being available at headquarters. 


Because it has been found that a charge of 
five cents for the insertion and removal 
of those cards is almost universal, they 
were not printed. 

'The cost of gummed colored stamps 
two inches square of Mr. Falls’ poster 
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were also found too costly and have not . 


been ordered. 

It was found easier and more economi- 
cal to distribute all mat cuts of the cam- 
paign poster to the newspapers through 
the Newspaper Enterprise Alliance. 
More than six thousand newspapers are 
receiving the cuts directly. A white metal 
cut for use on stationery and in magazines 
is being sent to each state director and may 
be duplicated by local directors from cam- 
paign funds as desired or will be supplied 
on request from headquarters if there is 
time to write for it. Certain large dailies 
cannot use mat cuts. For them a glossy 
print of the poster may be secured from 
headquarters. 

Rubber stamps with gift inscription 
have been sent to the state directors for 
each collection center. If you wish to 
order one locally to save time, it reads 
“Gift of the People of the United States 
to the Victory Book Campaign (A.L.A.- 
A.R.C.-U.S.O.) For the Armed Forces 
and Merchant Marine.” No processing 
of gifts is to be done at collection centers, 
except in places where W.P.A. cataloging 
and processing projects are already in op- 
eration. 

Instead of sending order forms to all 
state and local directors for request for 
supplies it is asked that the following 
form be typed and sent in when material 
is needed from headquarters. А postal 
card may be used if it provides enough 
space: 

REQUISITION FOR SUPPLIES 


Name of V.B.C. collection center 
Date of request 


Address „весов о соо вовне Саара 

Number of cardboard posters 18" x 22" 

Number of "Leave books here" 18" x 22" 

Number of small bulletin cards 812" x 11” 

Number of post cards reporting books 

Number of cards of thanks (use optional with 
directors) 


This to be addressed to 
Victory Book Campaign 
c/o U.S.O. Headquarters 
Room 1630 
Empire State Building 
New York, N.Y. 
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Funds 


It has frequently been asked whether 
any funds are available for paying salaries. 
'The budget does not permit this expendi- 
ture because our costs are for national 
coverage. All services must be on a volun- 
teer basis. Each state director is granted 
funds for stationery; postage, telegraph, 
etc.; materials to repair books in minimum 
quantity; book transportation when free 
distribution can not be secured; and the 
state directors’ necessary travel expenses. 
‘The maximum has been set at six hundred 
dollars per state. 

Each state director may have stationery 
printed locally to include his own state 
executive committee. 


Library Discards 


Librarians have asked whether suitable 
discards from library collections are wel- 
come gifts. These are gladly received if 
in good condition and with the library 
ownership stamp officially canceled. 


Containers for Collection 
Centers 


It is going to be a problem to secure 
sufficient containers to collect books. One 
town has borrowed clothes hampers which 
are taken in at night. Another has secured 
the use of large trash cans with tip-tops. 
Many manual training classes are making 
ply-board boxes with slots in the covers. 


Junior Members Offer 


"Through its chairman, Harry R. Strit- 
man, who served on the Committee on 
Book Drives of the American Library 
Association which made all preliminary 
arrangements for the organizing of the 
Victory Book Campaign, the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table has offered cooperation 
in the work of sorting books and in pub- 
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licity and on other V.B.C. committees. 
He is writing all Junior Members suggest- 
ing that they volunteer their services to 
their local V.B.C. directors. 

Alpha Phi Omega, a national service 
fraternity, is also offering nationwide co- 
operation. Members of this fraternity 
have all served as Boy Scouts. Names of 
local members may be secured by local 
directors from their national secretary, 
Sidney B. North, Land Bank Building, 
15 W. xoth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Up-To-Date List of V.B.C. 
Advisory Committee 
Local directors should not fail to ask 
the help of the representatives of all our 
cooperating agencies. 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Col. Leonard Sullivan, Executive Sec- 
retary 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Boy Scouts of America 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. f 
Martha Allen, Assistant to National 
Executive 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Catholic Library Association 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald 
1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, National 
President 
1734 N St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts 
Mrs. R. S. Bishop, Third Vice Presi- 
dent 
тд W. 49th St., New York City 
National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, National Com- 
mittee Chairman on Reading and 
Library Service 
9345 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago 
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National Recreation Association 
Susan М. Lee, Vice President 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Special Libraries Association 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, Librarian 
Standard & Poor’s Library 
345 Hudson St, New York City 

W.P.A. Library Defense Service 
Edward Chapman, Director 
Washington, D.C. 


Distribution Change 


In Number 1 of the Manual for State 
and Local Directors under the paragraph 
headed "Distribution to Camps,” it was 
stated that local directors near corps area 
headquarters should go to their corps area 
librarians for instructions on where to 
send books. It has been decided that con- 
fusion will. be avoided if all instructions 
on where to send the gifts collected and 
all reports of books ready to be shipped are 
sent to one person, John M. Connor, As- 
sistant Director in Charge of Distribution, 
Victory Book Campaign, 1630 Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Publicity 


Before the opening of the campaign on 
January 12, Marie D. Loizeaux sent sev- 
eral releases to all state directors and to all 
local directors of publicity whose names 
had been reported to headquarters. It is 
expected that these will be changed to 
include local news and will be mimeo- 
graphed and sent out widely as desired. 
They will include radio spot announce- 
ments, a five-minute radio talk, and news- 
paper articles. Other releases will follow. 

For use in newspapers when desired 
a few of the important endorsements of 
national organizations are being mailed to 
state directors. 


Directory 


Assistant Director in Charge of Distribution Joun M. Connor, Victory Book 
Campaign, 1630 Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


Library Organizations of U.S. Armed Forces 


US. ARMY 


Capt. Ray L. Trautman, Supervisor of 
Camp Libraries, Morale Division, U.S. 
Army, Washington, D.C. 


Corps Area Libraries 


First Corps Area. Headquarters, Boston 
Army Base, Boston. Librarian, Aline 
B. Colton 
Area includes: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 

Liaison Librarian: E. Louise Jones, 
Adviser, Division of Public Libraries, 
State Department of Éducation, State 
House, Boston 
Second Corps Area. Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. Librarian, 
Harry F. Koch 
Area includes: Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York 

Liaison Librarian: Sarah B. Askew, 
Librarian and Secretary, State Public 
Library Commission, Trenton, N.J. 

Third Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 
Post Office and Court House, Balti- 
more. Librarian, Mrs. Frances S. 
Henke 
Area includes: District of Columbia, 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
Liaison, Librarian: Eugene D. Hart, 
Head, Industry and Science Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore - 

Fourth Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 

Post Office Building, Atlanta. Librar- 


ian, Mary Frances Slinger 

Area includes: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Теппе- 
see 

Liaison Librarian: Tommie Dora Bar- 
ker, Dean of Library School, Emory 
University, Ga. 

Fifth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Hayes, Columbus. Librarian, Herbert 
M. Sewell 
Area includes: Indiana, 

Ohio, West Virginia 
Liaison Librarian: Paul A. 'T. Noon, 
Librarian, State Library, Columbus 

Sixth Corps Area. Headquarters, U.S. 
Post Office Building, Chicago. Librar- 
ian, Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey 
Area includes: Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin 
Liaison Librarian: Nathan R. Levin, 

Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 
Chicago 

Seventh Corps Area. Headquarters, New 
Federal Building, 15th and Dodge Sts., 
Omaha 
Area includes: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 

Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota 
Liaison Librarian: Nellie M. Carey, 
Executive Secretary, State Public Li- 
brary Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 

Eighth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. Librarian, 
Ferdinand Henke 
Area includes: Arizona, Colorado, New 


Kentucky, 
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Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
Liaison Librarian: Julia Grothaus, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, San Antonio 
Ninth Corps Area. Headquarters, Fort 
= Douglas, Utah. Librarian; Xenophon 
P. Smith 
Area includes: California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming 
Liaison Librarian: Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librarian, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


U.S. Ав Corps 


Lt. Carl E. Welchner, Administrative 
Division, Office of Chief of Air Corps 
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Library, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 


0.5. Navy 


Isabel DuBois, Director of Libraries, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. 


Navy Warehouses 
V.B.C. 
Commanding Officer 
Navy Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 


V.B.C. 

Old Bank Building ` 
339 Chestnut Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


State Directors 


ALABAMA: Fannie H. Schmitt, Librarian, 
Senior High School Library, Tusca- 
loosa 

. ARIZONA: Mrs. Sidney Kartus, Public Li- 
brary, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS: Mrs.. Carroll Bishop, State 
Library Commission, Little Rock 
CaLrFoRN1A: Mabel К. Gillis, State Li- 

' — brary, Sacramento 

СогокАро: Clara E. Holland, In Charge 
of Extension, State Capitol, Denver 

CONNECTICUT: Katharine Н. Wead, Sec- 

` retary, State Public Library Committee, 
Department of Education, Hartford 

DzrAwARE: Harland A. Carpenter, Li- 
brarian, Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, Wilmington ` 

Disrraicr or СогомвіА: Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, 3249 Newark St., N.W., 
Washington. (Trustee of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia) 

Fronma: Eulah Mae Snider, Director of 
Extension, Florida State Library Board, 
"Tallahassee 

Georcia: Beverly Wheatcroft, Secretary, 
Georgia Library Commission, State 
Capitol, Atlanta 


Ipano: Walter E. Lockwood, State Li- 
brary Supervisor, 1207 E. Jefferson St., 
Boise 

Пллмо1$: Ralph E. McCoy, State Li- 
brary, Springfield 

INDIANA: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, 
Public Library, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Mildred H. Pike, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Sioux City 

Kansas: Ruth E. Hammond, City Li- 
brary, Wichita 

Kentucky: Harold Е. Brigham, Free 
Public Library, Louisville 

Louisiana: Essae Martha Culver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge 

Maine: Mr. Merle R. Griffeth, 643 
Eastland Hotel, Portland 

Maryann: Adelene J. Pratt, Director, 
Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission, 400 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more 

MASSACHUSETTS: Catharine M. Yerxa, 
Division of Public Libraries, Depart- 
ment of Education, State House, Boston 

Micuican: Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
State Library, Lansing 
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Minnesota: Ruth Rosholt, Chief of the 
Catalog Department, Public Library, 
Minneapolis 

MuiussissiPPI: Pearl J. Sneed, Secretary, 
Mississippi State Library Commission, 
Jackson 

Missouri: Ruth O’Malley, Executive 

Secretary, Missouri Library Commis- 

sion, Jefferson City 

Montana: Margaret Fulmer, Parmly 

Billings Memorial Library, Billings 

МЕВВАЗКА: Аппа V. Jennings, 1625 $. 

23rd St., Lincoln 

Nevapa: E. Charles D. Marriage, Li- 

brarian, State Library, Carson City 

New HaMPsHIRE: Marjorie С. Emery, 
c/o Catharine Pratt, Executive Secre- 
tary, Public Library Commission, 20 
Park St., Concord 

New Jersey: Leo В. Etzkorn, Librarian, 
Public Library, Paterson 

New Mexico: Mrs. Irene 5. Peck, State 
Library Extension Service, Santa Fe 

New York: Frank L. Tolman, Director, 
Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, State Education De- 
partment, Albany 

Мовтн CanoLINA: Guy В. Lyle, Librar- 
ian, Woman’s College of University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Mrs. Ella М. Har- 
grave, Librarian, City Library, Car- 
rington 

Outo: Paul A. T. Noon, Librarian, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. John R. Dale, Secre- 
tary, Oklahoma Library Commission, 
Oklahoma City 
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Orecon: Eleanor S. Stephens, Librarian, 
State Library, Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA: Horace M. Byrnes, Ex- 
tension. Librarian, State Library, Har- 
risburg 

RuopeE IsLAND: Grace M. Sherwood, Li- 
brarian, State Library, Providence 

SourH Савоммл: W. Н. Ward, Direc- 
tor, Extension Division, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

SourH Dakota: Mercedes B. MacKay, 
Director and Secretary, South Dakota 
Free Library Commission, Pierre 

‘TENNESSEE: Jesse Cunningham, Librar- 
ian, Cossitt Library, Memphis 

Texas: Fannie M. Wilcox, Librarian, 
Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission, State Library, Austin 

Uran: І. Н. Kirkpatrick, Librarian, 
University of Utah Library, Salt Lake 
City 

Vermont: Dorothy Randolph, Secretary, 
Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier 

Vircinia: Mary Louise Dinwiddie, As- 
sistant Librarian, the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Box 1067, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville | 

WasHINGTON: Helen Johns, Head of 
Circulation Division, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle 

Wesr Vircinia: Charles E. Butler, Li- 
brarian, Kanawha County Public Li- 
brary, Charleston 

Wisconsin: Richard E. Krug, Librarian, 
Public Library, Milwaukee 

Wyomine: Mrs. Gladys Е. Riley, State 
Librarian & Historian, Cheyenne 
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Directors of Metropolitan Areas 


New York Ciry Queens ILLINOIS 
Manhattan, Richmond, and Louis J. Bailey Chicago 
Bronx Queens Borough Public А. Kroch ‚ 
Francis К. St. John Library Kroch’s & Brentano’s 


New York Public Library 
476 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Brooklyn 
Thomas Gilbert Brown 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 


Jamaica, Long Island 


New York Area DIRECTOR 


Milton J, Ferguson 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 


206 N. Michigan Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Franklin H. Price 
Public Library 


American Merchant Marine Library Association Receiving Stations 


кч 


. New York, N.Y. 
45 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


Sts. 


2. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 4. 
Foot of Chestnut St. 
Pier No. 4 South 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5. 


3. BALTIMORE, Мр. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Building 
Мсн. 


Cathedral and Mulberry 


Baltimore, Md. 


SEATTLE, WasH. 
3203 East Marginal Way 
Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 
408 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


. SAULT бтк. MARIE, 


Canal Lock Office 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


7. New ORLEANS, LA.  . 
Dock Board Tool House 
Poydras and River Sts. 
New Orleans, La. 


8. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Library Association of 
Portland 
Public Library 
Portland, Ore. 


Warehouses to Which Certain Special Materials Are to Be Sent 


For marketable books 
Victory Book Campaign 
G. E. Stechert and Company 
31 E. xoth St. ‘ 
New York, N.Y. 


For books held for devastated areas and 
other supplementary purposes: 
Address to be supplied later. 


Endorsements from National Organizations 


Letters endorsing the Victory Book 
Campaign from officers of the following 
organizations are on file at headquarters 
and copies will be sent on request. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Federation of Labor 

American Legion 

American Library Association 

American Red Cross 

General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants 


General Society—Sons of the Revolution 

Kiwanis International 

Knights of Columbus 

National Education Association of the 
United States 

Rotary International 

United Service Organizations for Na- 
tional Defense, Inc. 


Other. -endorsements have been re- 


questéd rand may. be received later. 
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a Sighting When 


J HE VICTORY Book CAMPAIGN hails 
in thanks and triumph the magnificent work accomplished by the libra- 
rians of the United States. | 

Three million books have been collected but with our hugely in- 
creased Army and Navy and many libraries lost on submarined merchant 
ships, ten million books are needed in 1942. | 

Please do not cease to accept and encourage gifts everywhere. Keep 
up publicity and enthusiasm. Have a March meeting of all agencies in 
your town willing to cooperate for increased interest and power. 

Our profession’s greatest present opportunity is to lead mightily 
in the cause of books for fighting men. 

ALTHEA H. WARREN, Director 


Victory Book Campaign 


February 24, 1942 
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Коф S Inner Fortress 


HELEN L. BUTLER 


Dr. Butler's library experience has been largely in school and children's 
work. Her article was prepared at the request of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


gr into the vortex of readjustments 
and re-evaluations swirling out of 
Pearl Harbor are America’s children. 
Press, radio, family conversation, 
school discussion, as well as the sight of 
uniformed men on the street and the hum 
of planes in the air, bring them daily evi- 
dence that the stable world they knew is 
in confusion. To some of them the new 
experience has brought or will bring a 
shift in environment. То others, the 
nerve-wracking blackout and wail of the 
air raid siren. То others—supreme trag- 
edy——loss of father or brother. These are 
part of the price democracy must pay, and 
the payment cannot be withheld. 
But there is another payment that will 
be exacted from America’s children more 
terrible in effect, more destructive of body 
and spirit, unless childhood’s guardians 
are prepared to forestall it. "This is the 
long-term payment we saw the children 
of Europe render after the first World 
War in misshapen bodies, in forlorn, be- 
wildered souls, in twisted ideologies. 
Their generation in both hemispheres is 
only today making the final instalment of 
the payment in “blood, sweat, and tears.” 
Even the most primitive society recog- 
nizes childhood’s natural right to protec- 


and 


tion and shelter until strength of body . 


and maturity of mind have prepared the 


individual to stand alone. Modern so- 
ciety recognizes as well the perils to its 
own future when near-mortal hurts are 
sustained by those who are counted on to 
carry on its work. Plainly, if democracy is 


` to survive the present conflict, not only 


the enemy who strikes without warning 
at our gates but the equally treacherous 
enemy who thrusts at our hearths must be 
circumvented. 

To this end it is imperative that the 
fears, the confused values, the distortions, 
and the hidden hungers which war en- 
genders be warded off. ‘The sturdy, 
healthy bodies to which childhood is en- 
titled and the clear-thinking, self-reliant 
minds which are the very foundation of 
the democratic tradition must be safe- 
guarded. In a word, the feeling of se- 
curity which is childhood's strongest inner 
fortress must never be shaken. 

Security, we know, depends upon two 
conditions: a sense of emotional well-being 
and a state of physical well-being. Con- 
fidence in one's self and one's associates, 
loyalty to an ideal, faith that good must 
ultimately prevail, give an individual 
moral courage. Good health gives him 
not only the actual strength for but a 
feeling of being equal to the tasks imposed. 
Together, they make him ready to face life 
steadfastly without the fears that demoral- 
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ize and the cynicism that warps. These 
basic needs are fed most abundantly by 
situations in which the individual par- 
ticipates directly and successfully. But 
since the occasions for participation are too 
limited to satisfy his emotional drives as 
fully as he craves, he may turn to the ex- 
periences of others and transfer their 
experiences to himself. 

With all our wealth and wisdom, we 
cannot prevent our children’s participa- 
tion in the nation’s crisis—external cir- 
cumstances are too immediate and too 
pressing. But we can in many instances 
so select and direct their activities that 
the result is beneficial rather than harm- 
ful. Where this is not wholly possible, 
we can counteract the stresses by in- 
creased vicarious contacts with America’s 
warm humanity and her cultural store. 
And at all times we can keep their per- 
spective true, their vision undisturbed, and 
their spirits undaunted by holding before 
them the concept of the normal good life 
which is the American way and their 
heritage. 


Booxs Аве WEAPONS 


On the children’s battlefront, books are 
weapons. For books will help young 


America to take part in the nation’s de- 


fense understandingly, directly, and safely. 
"Through books, adult America can hedge 
her children round with the protections 
that contribute to their physical welfare 
and their emotional stability. With books, 
young and old can recapture the amenities 
of peace and hold fast to the normalities 
of other, happier times. 

So there must be books in our children's 
libraries which explain the issues that have 
divided the world into two camps, honest 
books which tell simply and vividly of 
mankind's long struggles to free the indi- 
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vidual from oppression by force, opportun- 
ism, and privilege. Children who read 
C. S. Williams! Our Freedoms series, or 
similar good accounts, will realize that 
democracy is not merely a political frame- 
work but an ideal which exalts the worth 
of the individual, which demands that men 
rule themselves first and their fellows sec- 
ond, which tolerates racial, cultural, and 
political minorities, and postulates that the 
good things of earth belong to all rather 
than to the few. 

From other books they will learn some- 
thing of those countries which are the 
present seat of the war—Africa, Malaya, 
the Philippines, Russia, China—all so 
strikingly different in externals from our 
own and all so dramatically alike in de- 
termination to hurl back the intruder. 
Reading Ho-Ming and Young Fu, House 
of Exile, the Nordhoff and Hall tales, 
Lee's In the Land of Rubber, Stuart's 
Piang, and consulting Thomson’s Our Pa- 
cific Relations, they may come also to that 
knowledge of and sympathy with the cul- 
tures and traditions of these races which 
is the basis of friendship and international 
goodwill. 


CHANGES IN Nation’s Economy 


Meanwhile, in many classrooms formal 
study is under way of the changes war 
produces in the nation’s economy, especially 
as this affects children themselves: fluctua- 
tion in food prices, conservation of re- 
sources, diversion of materials to defense, 
population upheavals, and changes in fam- 
ily life. Appropriate issues of publications 
like Building America and the Headline 
Books do much to explain the shift in 
emphasis from the country’s usual program 
and to picture a nation enduring sacrifice 
because of the goals set. 

To identify the scores of new words, 


FOR CHILDHOOD'S INNER FORTRESS 


objects, and ideas which are being added 
to children’s consciousness, other books 
must be added. Sometimes these answer 
school assignments, sometimes private 
urges. “What is a bomb made of?” 
“How can a plane follow its course out 
of sight of land and without its radio?” 
“Why doesn’t a battleship sink?” “How 
can you tell a soldier’s rank and division?” 
Timely volumes like Paul Brown's In- 
signia of the Services and Colonel Ewert's 
The United States 4rmy answer many of 
these. l 

The progress of the war is of consuming 
interest. Daily clippings posted on bul- 
letin boards and the New York Times 
weekly summary of international events, 
catch the eyes of the older group; but big 
and little follow the shifting colored pins 
or the symbolic ships, planes, and tanks 
which dot the large world map nearby. 

As the fortunes of war fluctuate, books 
will remind our children of other grim 
periods in history from which mankind 
emerged triumphantly. Lest they become 
too complacent, on the other hand, other 
books may reveal to them the weaknesses 
in our democratic structure which they, 
the coming generation, must repair, with 
the suggestion that the self-knowledge 
and self-exertion which remedies national 
problems may also solve personal difficul- 
ties. And, finally, only books will make 
them ready for the ultimate victory, by 
revealing the political, economic, and psy- 
chologic factors which undermined the 
'last peace and bred totalitarianism—fac- 
tors which they must eradicate from the 
new world to come. 


Books Orrser War EXPERIENCES 


Books, however, must not only broaden 
and interpret children's war experience 
but offset it, particularly in their vicarious 
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contacts with life. In books, obviously, 
is the storehouse of all human experiences, 
and if from that repository we select those 
which present life under normal condi- 
tions, which help children to retain a sane 
perspective, which convince them that life 
is good and worth struggling to make 
better, we can counteract much of the 
hysteria caused by newspaper reports and 
some of the terrors endured personally. 
For this we shall need friendly and warm- 
hearted books, books full of people, and 
books which embody heroic qualities in 
everyday folk: T'om Sawyer, The Iron 
Duke, The Yearling, Little Women, and 
that volume of fine short stories, Chal- 
lenge. Biographies of scientists who have 
made life more comfortable, humanitari- 
ans who made it more valuable, artists who 
found it beautiful, and explorers who 
thought it adventuresome, are more im- 
portant now than ever. And SO, too, as 
never before perhaps, are accounts of men 
who freed themselves altogether from 
worldly concern and put their trust in 
God, like the gentle St. Francis and the 
courageous St. Catherine. 

Always there must be gay and mirth- 
provoking books. Children need laughter 
no less than they need food and shelter. 
There is healing and relaxation from 
tension in the chuckles which accompany 
the reading of You Can't Pet a Possum 
and The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins, in the unexpected twists and word- 
play of Guitermzn's poems, in the robust 
humor of Penrod and the ransomed Red 
Chief. Let us make sure they have them 
all. And with them let us make sure they 
have the fairy tales, hero tales, and legends 
which give the child his first opportunity 
for coping with this strange, mad world 
by setting up for him his earliest social 
values in uncompromising black and white. 
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In a word, whatever we have found sound 
and true in clarifying his mind and 
strengthening his spirit before, we may be 
certain will be equally helpful now. 


Bopies Must ВЕ STRONG 


But children’s bodies must be strong, 
too. Books are no more than stones to 
a cold, hungry, frightened child, though 
they may be the means cf literally warm- 
ing, feeding, and reassuring him. For 
when children are ill-fed today in a 
land as productive as America (and we 
have the word of the Surgeon General 
that some nine million are undernour- 
ished) the fifth columnists at work are 
ignorance and negligence. In routing the 
first of these enemies, any information 
will be so much shot and powder if it 
wards off malnutrition by enlightening 
parents and children on food values and 
preparation, on balanced meals, adaptation 
to shortages in food commodities, sanita- 
tion, and safety measures. Casual in- 
spection of the streani of pamphlets pour- 
ing from the Departmen: of Agriculture, 
Office of Education, Children's Bureau, 
and Public Health Service, shows how 
much excellent material is easily avail- 
"able. Its intelligent use will help to build 
the strong healthy bodies which are the 
groundwork of personal sécurity and un- 
shakable national morale. 

Books, not bullets, are the reinforce- 
ments for the children's battlefront. But 
in some places the lines are thin and at 
others they break down completely. Even 
in peace times too large a portion of our 
children have a meager supply of books. 
Many in rural areas have none at all. 
Where the supply has seemed adequate be- 
fore, we may now expect that if American 
children react to war as English children 
have done reading will greatly increase 
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and there may not be books enough. Al- 
ready the demand here has taxed some 
library collections. Given additional 
reasons for remaining at home, i.e., black- 
outs, curtailment of car use, and tempo- 
rary closing of motion picture theaters, 
the calls will increase. Considerable in- 
genuity will be necessary to satisfy this 
enlarged need. Even more ingenuity must 
be exercised to extend library service to 
those congested population centers which 
now include whole armies of defense work- 
ers, whose neglected “trailer children,” 
“door-key children,” and “locked-car chil- 
dren” will be among those who transact 
the affairs of democracy a few decades 
hence. Librarians in these communities 
have a very real responsibility. Whatever 
the solution, whether it take the simple 
form of deposit collections in schools, or 
bookmobile service, or the larger effort 
toward branch library service with read- 
ing guidance for children and parents, the 
obligation must not be disregarded for 
want of imagination and initiative to 
undertake it. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


Where libraries are information centers 
for civilian defense (and all should be) 
it goes without saying that there must be 
on hand complete instructions for civilian 
protection and performance from the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. Moreover, li- 
brarians must themselves be prepared to 
protect the lives and allay the fears of 
the children in their charge. Story hours, 
reading aloud, radio and record pro- 
grams, and games, are old and tried 
devices for entertainment. But before a 
need actually arises many other activities 
connected with first aid must be made 
ready. As a preliminary, the large dis- 

(Continued on page 195) 


Planning for Postwar Library Building 


JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


The librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, presented this 
paper at a meeting of the Council at Midwinter under the sponsorship 
of the Postwar Planning Committee. 


HEN this war is over, the likelihood 
is that the United States will suffer 
again from a period of readjustment and 
unemployment. Pessimists think this may 
be worse than the last depression; opti- 
mists believe that we may do better.? 
But there seems some agreement that 
employment relief will be item number 
one on the Federal program. Billions will 
be spent. On January 14, 1942, President 
Roosevelt transmitted to Congress, with 
favorable comment, a 427-page report 
from the National Resources Planning 
Board, calling for a postwar public works 
construction program totaling over six 
billion dollars. Let us see that some of 
it is spent for so useful a cause as that of 
good books, the diffusion of information, 
and the encouragement of the sort of 
people, millions of them, who have enough 
gumption and ambition to read and study. 
Let us push the public library as an in- 
stitution and public library buildings and 
service into a front position for preferred 
Federal work relief grants. There is 
nothing presumptuous, arrogant, or self- 
seeking in such a purpose. The American 
public is now borrowing 450,000,000 li- 
brary books a year. Millions of dollars 


1 Post-Defense Planning: Hearing before a Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor. U.S. Senate, 
77th Cong. īst Sess, on 5.1617 . . . S.1833 . . . 
S.Res.178, Nov. 3-7, 1941. 165р. 1941. 
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annually are being expended in public li- 
brary service. The library is closer and 
dearer to the people of this nation than 
some of us seem to realize. 

Librarians and library trustees need a 
grand shaking up, a refreshing draft of 
new resolution, courage, and determina- 
tion after a long spell of the doldrums. 
Libraries are suffering from a complex 
induced by the complacency, the indiffer- 
ence, and the timidity of library boards. 
Librarians can aid library progress by 
influencing the filling of vacancies in li- 
brary boards by men and women of 
courage, persistence, and the conviction 
that libraries are important in peace and 
war, in prosperity and depression. 

We must see to it that books, reading, 
study, and the priceless values which lie 
in the quiet printed page are brought to 
the fore every day in every way. For 
example, no one seems to have publicized 
the impressive rating given by Edward L. 
Thorndike who, after a lifetime of study 
of education, of social problems, and of 
community morale, has recently published 
a score card of the elements which make 
any community a desirable one in which 
to live? Naturally, he places the public 


2 Thorndike, Edward L. Your City. Harcourt 
1939, р. 63, 194-05; Human Nature and the Social 
Order. Macmillan, 1940, р. 522. 
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schools first in a list of eleven items. But 
above all other community factors, except 
the public schools, he rates the public li- 
brary, its per capita circulation, and its 
per capita support. We could well capi- 
talize on such material in competition with 
music, public 
recreation, and even prize fighting. They 
have made big dents on the public con- 
sciousness, and pocketbooks, too. If pub- 
lic library books have no other virtue than 
to keep people out of mischief, we might 
cite the fact that it costs $52,000,000 a 
year for public libraries? $2,250,000,000 
a year for public school education,* and 
$15,000,000,000 a year for crime? in this 


the enthusiasts for art, 


3The New International Yearbook, Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1940, p.435. у 
40 Department of the Interior. Biennial Sur- 


vey of Education, 1934-36, vol. 2, p.33. 
5 Building America 4:3, November 1941. 
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country. 

Let us start our trustees and public 
officials planning now for a program of 
library building in order to be ready for 
construction as soon as public relief funds 
and labor are again available. And not 
in any timid, picayune manner. In 1937 
a questionnaire sent out by the American 
Library Association to librarians and li- 
brary commission workers in various states 
brought in the following figures as to 
building needs: 


New central buildings needed 156 
Additions, reconstruction, etc. II9 
New branch buildings needed 656 
Branch building additions and recon- 
struction 41 


For four states there were no returns sent 
in, except the statement that they had no 





At London, Ontario, population 80,000, this clean-cut, inviting building, opened 
October 1940, is one of the finest examples of what a modern public library should 


look like. 


Generous window space. 


Only three steps up to entrance. 


Of limestone, 


93 x 156 feet. Costs: site, $33,514 ; building, $214,376; stacks and lighting, $14,633; 
other furniture and equipment, $29,756; grounds, legal costs, and miscellaneous, 
$3362; total, $295,641, or 35 cents per cubic foot. 
Gordon Bridgman, architects. 


Thornton C. McBride and L. 
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The ingenious ground floor plan at London, Ontario, includes a spacious, well- 
lighted children's room with entrance across a large sunken garden and lawn. The 
auditorium, 290 seats, is reached only from the front entrance on the main floor, thus 
bringing everyone in contact with the major services of the library. A two-level steel 
stack, in the center, has carrels along the rear window space. 


The main floor plan at London, Ontario, is a definite and successful contribu- 
tion to library architecture. 
Subject — departmentalizing 

А; has been achieved in this 
[e ^1 smaller city by having only 
one major service desk at 
each end of the building, 
manned from opening to clos- 
ing time. The subsidiary 
desks have the attention of 
only one trained assistant, 
specializing in her subject. 
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cities of over twenty-five thousand. Is 
that the deadline minimum? I hope not. 
Any town of ten thousand population 
deserves a first-class library building. 

It is obvious that these 1937 figures 
have no meaning. For example, there are 
hundreds of public libraries which would 
benefit by a quiet Sunday night earth- 
quake—selective, of course. If one thou- 
sand assorted old library buildings could 
be bombed without injuring any individ- 
uals, and replaced with modern structures 
that attract rather than repel the average 
citizen, it would have a salutary and re- 
freshing influence on the American library 
movement. 

I say this with intense affection for and 
fond memories of my native New Eng- 
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land, Massachusetts, in fact, where it is 
reported that eight new public library 
buildings are needed and three need to be 
remodeled. How cautious! Having 
visited many public libraries in Massachu- 
setts and the other New England states 
and in the Atlantic and Middle Western 
states, I believe the country would be 
better off if three fourths of them suddenly 
disappeared, assuming, of course, that they 
would be replaced by modern buildings. 
Every public library building over twenty 
years old needs drastic remodeling. What 
about the lighting fixtures? What about 
the service desk? What about the rela- 
tionship of the workroom to the service 
desk? What about the large proportion 
of books hidden on closed shelves? What 





London, Ontario, is the fourth recent building having a large central hall for adult 
book-and-reader traffic, with lending and return desks and public catalog. Efficient 
skylighting gives a cheery aspect to the whole interior. The large openings lead directly 
to the series of surrounding reading rooms. The screen walls, acoustic treatment, and 
air conditioning insure greater quiet than is found in the traditional building. 
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about the handicaps to substantial, con- 
venient reference work? What about the 
bothersome flight of front steps which a 
few people climb to visit the library, while 
most of the population stay away? What 
about the aspect of gloom which surrounds 
the library exterior, especially its entrance? 
A first-class face lifting of the library 
buildings of the land is long overdue. 
From now on may we avoid the plan- 
ning and erection of any library buildings 
which will look at all like those which 
were being constructed in 1890 or even 
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1920? Most libraries constructed as late 
as 1930 look sadly like those designed in 
1890. One of these reversions to anti- 
quity, with dome and every inconvenience, 
is just being completed in a Southern city, 
thanks to the failure of the trustees to see 
that the architect knew what it was all 
about. Where the library has operated 
in an antiquated building, it is hard to 
visualize its need for a bright, dynamic 
new home. 

The library should be the most attrac- 
tive building in town. Everyone should 


College and university library buildings are especially suffering from inadequate 


study before plans are accepted. Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., 
students, has a new building of great merit; its plans were carefully thought out. 


with six hundred 


The 





three wings give far more daylight than usual, yet few readers face any window. The 
stacks are open and flank the reading room to encourage students to use these books. 
The shallow alcoves, fireplace, and informal chair groupings add decidedly to the in- 
terest and spirit of welcome, while supervision is effective and economical from the 
service desk. This controls everything, including entrance and exit. Finally, the | 
workroom is ideally related to the service desk, well lighted, and efficiently arranged. 
Architect and librarian obviously worked together. Van der Gracht & Kilham, asso- 
ciated architects. 
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get an immense pride when he passes it, a 
pride not alone in the fact that the town 
has a library but that the library is some- 
thing that warms our hearts when we 
walk by, that it has plenty of light and 
window space, plenty of life and sparkle, 
that it is approachable and at sidewalk 
level, that attractive exhibits mark its en- 
trance, that when one walks in he can 
recognize at a glance that the plan was 
worked out with a view to giving quick 
and convenient service, that its outside 
and inside are designed with thoughtful 
originality, true graciousness, and the 
beauty that comes from simplicity. 

It is common knowledge that our Amer- 
ican library buildings are dull, stodgy, and 
uninspiring. The English librarians feel 
the same about English library buildings. 
Their magazines have for several years 
been urging that they scrap all recent ideas 
of library design and planning and start 
with a clean slate. Let us resolve to do 
the same. It will be a real adventure, 
and will the public love it! 


GOING ABOUT A PLANNING PROJECT 


But specifically, how may one go about 
a project and a plan? First, librarian and 
staff will get their heads together and 
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make plans for a ten- or twenty-year pro- 
gram. Get out the tables? as to standard 
and average per capita support, book stock, 
and circulation, and see how the local 
situation measures up. If the central 
building was built before 1920, how about 
a complete change in aspect, such as the 
face lifting which Long Beach, Calif., re- 
cently achieved with P.W.A. funds? 
How about pulling it off its base if it 
still has any merit above the basement, 
and bringing it down to the sidewalk level, 
giving it a new exterior design, and tearing 
out most of the interior partitions? I am 
not suggesting that we turn any library 
space into community, cultural, or recrea- 
tional centers or debating headquarters. 
If we have learned anything in the last 
decade, it is that we have to run libraries 
and not general cultural centers for our 
towns. Our job is to get money for books 
and printed matter, personnel, and decent 
salaries, in competition with all the other 
enthusiasts for culture and so-called adult 
education. 

As to new branches, there are several 
hundred branches now in operation in 


rented or free quarters. Many of them 
5 Wheeler, Joseph L., and Githens, Alfred Morton. 


The American Public Library Building. Scribner, 
1941, chap. 4. 





A library and large auditorium, back to back, have been planned for a Southern 


city. Тһе site is an entire block, the buildings facing on opposite streets, and little 
in common but the heating plant and certain other services. The auditorium street is 
on a much lower level than the library street, partly offsetting the greater mass of the 
auditorium. The fronts are to be of marble, ornament avoided, but proportions of 


silhouette, wall-mass, and openings carefully studied. This is the first preliminary 
drawing of the building front. 
Keally, architects. 


Barber & McMurry, A. M. Githens and Francis 
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need buildings of their own. In 1935 the 
cities of fifty thousand population and up- 
ward had 1400 branches, but only 575 of 
these had buildings of their own.” How 
many of the others deserve buildings? In 
the last twenty years we have gone crazy 
on branches; the outlying parts of our 
larger communities are getting more and 
more adept at clamoring for one more 
branch. In such cities, we would help 
our cause by challenging the construction 
of any new branches unless, when we get 
the money for building the branch or 
central building or squeeze out the money 
for opening one, we are guaranteed an 
adequate increase in total budget to take 
care of it. Branches that cannot certainly 
be assured a circulation of at least seventy- 
five thousand, perhaps ought not to be 
built at all. The library service in most 
of our large cities is spread out so pitifully 
thin that the holes show through it. Con- 
sequently, a goodly percentage of the 
people who take the time and trouble to 
go to their libraries for worth-while mate- 
rial fail to get it, and the branches become 
mere distributors of popular books of slight 
consequence. Instead of new branches, 
let us see about additions to branches now 


1 Ibid., p.375. 





Recently developed materials and tech- 
niques are to be seen in only a few li- 
braries, with the result that the public 
looks upon libraries as antiquated institu- 
tions. An addition to the National 
W.C.T.U. Library at Evanston, Ill., in- 
cludes this attractive alcove in natural 
white cedar plywood, with modernistic 
tables, fluorescent light, and a general 
freshness and sparkle that would attract 
and please the readers in any library. Earl 


H. Reed, architect. 


so busy that it is almost impossible to get 
seating space. In large, congested cities 
we may soundly strive for fewer and 
larger branches, with circulations of two 
hundred thousand and up. In all cities, 
let us consider the less expensive method of 
trailer book trucks to reach small, scat- 
tered distributing points which never can 
develop substantial reference services and 
will circulate less than seventy-five thou- 
sand books a year. Attractive, very in- 
expensive buildings for ten- or fifteen-year 
tryouts in newly developing areas might 
be better than heavier, longer-time invest- 
ments. 

The need for demolition and replace- 
ment is perfectly obvious in many places. 
But it takes courage to tear down and 
rebuild present libraries, even though they 
are dark, heavy, unattractive, inconvenient, 
full of fuss and futility. 


HicH COURAGE OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


After the librarian and his staff have 
talked over preliminary ideas, let them 
consult with some courageous and for- 
ward-looking members of the library board 
who believe that libraries are worth while. 

Just now many library trustees who 
have successfully handled finances, invest- 
ments, and property through a period of 
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At Flint, Mich., a decidedly modernistic preliminary design has been worked out 
by Ralph Rapson and Harry Weese of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. When put into 
actual working drawings the plainness, which to conservatives might seem a bit too 
bleak, may be considerably modified. Notice, however, the extensive windows above 


the bookcases and located where light will be most useful. 


Probable cost, $350,000 


to $400,000, whereas experience shows that $4 per capita is only reasonable for a city 


of 150,000 population. 





years, are in a state of jitters and fear as 
to what is going to happen to the United 
States. Nevertheless, the job of library 
trustees and librarians is to see that no 
other nonwar institution or agency gets 
any more public attention or any increases 
in public support until the library is get- 
ting its one dollar per capita. If it has 
not been getting its one dollar per capita, 
is it already having the equivalent of an 
appropriation cut? Our responsibility 
does not end with the service we give to 
the public; it includes the perennial strug- 
gle to get the funds to meet the legitimate 
demands of the great inarticulate public 
which needs books. There are many ob- 
jectives far less essential than that of 
providing printed material for the enlight- 
enment and encouragement of the high 
purposes and ambitions of the community. 

Let us remind trustees that they are 
not charged with the ultimate responsi- 
bility for apportioning or appropriating 


public funds but with seeing that their 
libraries are fairly treated. ‘That means 
at least one dollar per capita. Public 
appropriating bodies will decide whether 
or not the library is being more adequately 
treated than, shall we say, public swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, municipal danc- 
ing classes, etc. Libraries have been so 
quiescent that their interests have gone by 
the board. Let us believe that the things 
of the mind are worth fighting for. Eng- 
lish libraries are busier than ever. Three 
fourths of them have had appropriations 
increased in the face of staggering public 
debt and taxation. Let that be our en- 
couragement. So let us get busy, get our 
plans in black and white, get our trustees 
and civic leaders lined up, get the sites 
selected and purchased, get in the front 
line for priority of building funds. 

The following excerpt from a letter 
just received from Wichita, Kan., sug- 
gests the importance of early inquiry into 
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The Flint ground floor plan shows a circulation center and a reference center. The 
first controls the entrance and access to the open stacks, including all the fiction. The 
second controls the reference and technical rooms, while staff and students have quick 
access to the books. A fine example of awareness that the adult nonfiction stock is used 


equally for circulation and for reference. 


The magazine room adjoins the entrance, 


and diverts the readers of newspapers and popular magazines from the more purposeful 


reference rooms. 
plan, certain to satisfy readers and staff. 


Note large workroom adjoining circulation desk. An ingenious 





any legal problems which would interfere 
with securing Federal funds: 

“You might warn libraries to take the 
necessary steps to make sure they will be 
financially able to take advantage of gov- 
ernment aid. In the summer of 1941 we 
would almost certainly have been able to 
secure $30,000 of government funds 
through the Federal Works Administra- 
tion for building one wing of our addi- 
tion. What stopped us was that the city 
would have been required to contribute an 
additional $20,000 and there is no legal 
way by which the city commission can issue 
bonds for the Wichita City Library ex- 
cept by a vote of the people. Our Wichita 


Park Department took care of this some 
years ago by the passage of a law which 
permits the issuing of park bonds when- 
ever the city commission sees fit, without 
taking it to a public vote, just so they 
stay within a certain annual maximum, 
which I believe is $75,000. We hope to 
have such a law passed by our next legisla- 
ture so that we shall be in a position to 
take advantage of such opportunities as 
have been used frequently by our park de- 
partment within the past few years.” 


INTEGRATING WITH MUNICIPAL PLAN 


I need not go into detailed procedures, 
because in June 1941 the National Re- 
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sources Planning Board issued a seventy- 
two-page, double-column booklet on Long- 
Range Program of Municipal Public 
Works (price thirty cents). This publi- 
cation is of very great value. On page 
fifty-two there is a summary which may 
be translated as follows: 

1. Check the legal powers of the library 
board and of the necessary municipal offi- 

cials to handle this library project. 

_— 2. See to it that the attention of the 
mayor, city manager, or executive officers 
is called to the wishes of the library board, 
and that the appropriate individual is 
designated by the city executive to make 
the analysis of the financial resources and 
procedures involved in carrying out the 
library project. 

3. Have the trustees request the mayor 
to see that the library project is considered 
by and included in the program of any 
city or state planning board or committee. 

4. Acquaint the public with the needs 
and purposes so that it will be ready to 
give approval, especially if additional tax 
support or bond issue is involved. 

5. Ask that the appropriate municipal 
department heads be given instructions by 
the executive to cooperate with the library 
in preparing data, sketches, and estimates. 
I venture to add to this that arrangement 
be authorized at the earliest date to have 
some architectural or library consultant, 
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experienced in library planning, employed 
to study the arrangement of the building. 

6. Àn individual or agency should be 
designated by the executive to review the 
data and scrutinize the planning recom- 
mendations, the budget, and financial pro- 
vision and report to the municipal execu- 
tive. 

7. Thereupon provide for the review of 
the recommendations by the appropriate 
financial committee or whatever unit is 
responsible for apportioning funds. 

8. The municipal officials, including 
the executive, legislative, and appropriat- 
ing bodies, must then receive and study 
the program and budget and take action 
upon it. 


START THE ARCHITECT Now 


However, as the National Resources 
Planning Board summary points out, the 
necessary planning and preparation of 
specifications and drawings for a proposed 
project should be undertaken well in ad- 
vance of actual construction. In the case 
of library projects, this planning should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The plans of many libraries make it 
evident that in few cases has the local 
architect sufficiently studied the theory and 
solutions for arranging a library so that 
it may best do its work. To leave all this 





Design for a Midwestern city. The old library now occupies the central part of 
the site. It is proposed to remove part of it, concentrating service in the remainder 
until the left wing of new building is constructed and connected to it. Cost of this wing 
estimated at $125,000; cubage, 200,000. Later, the service is to be confined to this 
wing, the old building torn down, and the new building completed. Total cost 
estimated at $500,000; cubage, 750,000. Alfred Morton Githens and Francis Keally, 
architects. 








Proposed Coney Island Branch, Brooklyn, in a shopping center of rapidly increasing 
density. Building designed for private owner to erect and lease to library for ten years, 
perhaps converted later into a larger store. Note recessed entrance flanked by show 
windows ; other windows all above bookcase height, for maximum book capacity around 
the walls. No basement. Probable cost about 30 cents per cubic foot. Complete ab- 
sence of decorative architecture. A. M. Githens and Francis Keally, architects. 








until even one year before construction is 
scheduled would be folly. A whole year 
of continuous study to understand the 
problems of the day’s work inside the 
building and a long series of tentative 
sketch plans, in which the staff may par- 
ticipate, are essential. ‘This work should 
start now. 

One more step is necessary: that is the 
work which skilled and experienced library 
architects and advisers should be doing to 
help local libraries everywhere. In the 
next program every library building proj- 
ect should have the attention of some 
architect who has taken the time and 
trouble to study the library problem and 
can translate his ideas into drawings. 
Otherwise, we shall see, as in the past, 
millions of dollars squandered in buildings 
that are neither attractive nor convenient. 
We as librarians have left altogether too 
much to chance, have been too timid, and 
have been discouraged by our own officials 
from insisting, fighting for what our mil- 


lions of American book users need and 
should have. Our obligation to the pub- 
lic is now greater than ever, and after the 
war public book use will almost certainly 
take a rapid upward curve. 


A.L.A. Councit Арортѕ RESOLUTION 


At the midwinter meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association, 
the following was passed: 


Wuereas, The American people are bor- 
rowing 450,000,000 public library books a 
year, involving an annual investment of 
$52,000,000 in library operating costs, to 
service an increasing number of books more 
intensively to an increasing number of peo- 
ple, especially in postwar periods and periods 
of unemployment, and 

Wuereas, There аге a great number of 
towns and cities without modern, effectively 
planned buildings for their central libraries 
and branches, while several thousand exist- 
ing public and college library buildings are 
antiquated and badly in need of replacement, 
additions, and thoroughgoing remodeling and 
re-equipment. Be it therefore, 
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Coney Island Branch preliminary plan, 50 x 91 feet. 22,000 volumes. Note simi- 
larity to an open loft-building in the minimum of fixed piers or partitions, permitting 
conversion of interior to other uses without disturbing the structure. Compare with 


plan and general character of a modern self-service store. 


Usable space greatly in- 


creased by mezzanine at rear. It may be omitted. In any case, main floor space seems 
too valuable for story hour, toilets, or shipping room. 





Resolved, By the Council of the American 
Library Association in session at Chicago, 
December 28-31, 1941, that city, state, and 
Federal officers responsible for postwar em- 
ployment and public works construction pro- 
grams be urgently requested to place public 
and college libraries on the preferred list of 
building projects, and to see to it that the 
quiet, unheralded, but widespread use of 
books and information for the enlightenment 
and betterment of the population is ade- 
quately provided for by well-planned, attrac- 
tive modern housing. 


It will also facilitate action if the li- 





brarian defines his own problem as soon 
and as specifically as possible. With that 
thought the following questionnaire is in- 
cluded for a self-appraisal. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON LiBRARY BUILDING 
NEEDS 


In smaller communities where the librar- 
ian may be inexperienced in building matters 
he will wish to call upon the library board 
or some member of it, or some experienced 
builder, or the state library commission, for 
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help in making up the returns to this ques- 
tionnaire.® 
1. Does your public library have a building 
of its own? 
2. How old is your present library build- 
ing? 
3. How many books does it house now? 
vols. 
. Has it reached its book capacity? 
How large do you estimate your book 
stock should actually be? 
6. On what population basis do you figure 
this estimate? 
7. What is annual circulation? 
8. Of this v. are adult; 
children's. 
9. How many borrowers registered at this 
building in last three years? 
10. Do you feel that the present building is 
adequate, attractive, well-planned enough 
to meet the requirements of a modern 
public library for your city or town? 














ud 

















v. 








11, Do you need a new library building? 





I2. If not, should the present building be 

enlarged? 
13. By an addition of what size? 
14. Could this additional space be logically 
connected to the old without alterations 
in the old building so extensive that it 
would be cheaper to build one effectively 
planned, whole new building? 
Should its exterior design and entrance 
be remodeled to modernize it? 
16. Should its interior be remodeled, simpli- 

fied by removing partitions, and re- 

planned? 
17. Should it be re-equipped with modern 

service desk or what other equipment? 











15 











18. Should the present lighting equipment 
(installed what year? ) be re- 
placed by modern adequately distributed 
and diffused lighting? 

I9. Have you and your assistants thought 








8 The American Public Library Building contains a 
critical analysis of library planning, capacities, and 
costs. Chapters 4 and § of that book give figures 
from which to calculate the book stock, readers, circu- 
lation, area, and rough cost of a new building, either 
central or branch, The trade edition of this book is 
now exhausted, but a direct-mail edition, without 
discount, is available at $4.09, postpaid, by ordering 
direct from Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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out any details as to meeting these needs? 





20. Prepared any memoranda or pencil dia- 
grams? 

21. Anticipating a national postwar unem- 
ployment-relief building program, do you 
think your trustees would take a favor- 
able attitude and an active part in pre- 
paring plans and seeing that the modern 
housing requirements of your library 
were adequately met? Explain 
status or probability. 








22. Do you own the necessary ground on 
which a new building or addition, prop- 
erly laid out and planned, could be built? 








: 


23. Is it in the best possible location? 
24.. What land would need to be purchased; 
its approximate size and cost? 


25. Have you read library books or articles 
discussing the proper location, arrange- 
ment, and equipment of a modern library 
building? 

26. What book capacity do you 





need? 





27. What seating capacity do you need? 
Adult ; juvenile 
What was your book circulation for last 
fiscal year? 
What is your estimate of cost? for 

29. New ground for what purpose $——— 
30. New building, ground area ft. x 
ft. x ft. high = cubic 
ft. @ ¢ a cu. ft. = $———— 
Additional building ft. x ft. x 
ft. high — cubic ft. @ ¢ 
а cu. ft. = 

Remodeling present building to correlate 
with new addition, (Carefully esti- 
mate cubic area of portion involved 
$1.50 per cu. ft.) $————— 
Remodeling present building to simplify 
and modernize its plan for effective serv- 
ісе (on same basis as above) $————— 


34. Replace service desk $————— 
35. Replace electric light ^ equipment 
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? Please note that estimates at this time will per- 
force be only tentative, approximate, and subject to 
considerable revision, 


Trustee Article 


The Library Board and Library 


Administration 


ERRETT WEIR McDIARMID 


Dr. McDiarmid, associate at the University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, read this paper at a meeting of the Trustees Division at the 
Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 


HE present is a very appropriate 

time to look at library administration. 
It is a time when we should be sure that 
our organization, finances, and personnel 
are in tiptop shape. This is one of the 
first things that any library can do, and 
the place to start is at the top. I wish to 
review briefly the place of the board in 
the management of the library and suggest 
certain steps which I believe will help to 
insure more complete fulfillment of the 
library’s purposes. My suggestions are 
based upon information from some two 
hundred libraries in cities of thirty thou- 
sand population and over, supplemented by 
visits to forty-two additional libraries. 

In far too many instances the board sys- 
tem has not functioned as it should. 
While library boards on the whole have 
not interfered in library management, they 
have been concerned with too many ad- 
ministrative details, This condition has 
interfered with the board’s true function. 
Let me be more specific, 

Library boards concern themselves with 
too many personnel matters. ‘There is lit- 
tle justification, legal necessity excepted, 
for board action on any personnel matters 
except broad policies. To expect an ad- 


ministrator to manage an organization 
without full control over personnel is folly. 
No executive can be held responsible for 
success or failure unless he can choose and 
place his staff as he sees best. One can and 
should expect an executive to act according 
to policies and principles which have been 
set up. With the executive’s advice a fair 
and efficient procedure should be estab- 
lished, and this is an important concern of 
the board. But under these procedures 
final authority should rest with the li- 
brarian and there should not be any ques- 
tion of the board’s approval. Indeed, 
there should be no opportunity for the 
board to disapprove. For example, a fair 
promotion scheme should be established. 
But the librarian should be the one to say 
who qualifies best for any advancement. 
Where this relation cannot exist the need 
is for a new executive and not for board 
management. The board should concern 
itself with personnel policies and principles 
and leave all details of execution to the 
librarian and his staff. Where the board 
under law must act on such matters as 
appointment and promotion it should do 
so by blanket resolution. 

Second, many boards concern themselves 
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with too many financial details. The 
board should see that a sound financial sys- 
tem is adopted and employed. It should 
study the library’s needs, decide upon what 
financial policies are to be adopted, and 
then take an active part in obtaining the 
necessary funds. It should require peri- 
odic reports of the librarian to see that 
the program is being carried out. But it 
should leave details to the librarian, hold- 
ing him responsible for financial manage- 
ment and expecting him to come to the 
board for action when an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance has arisen. "This conception of 
the board’s place in financial management 
presupposes a sound financial system and 
a willingness on the part of the board to 
delegate to the librarian many details 
which are now being acted upon by the 
board. But again the result should be 
more efficient administration and more 
profitable use of the talents of the board. 


CoNSIDERING INDIVIDUAL PURCHASES 


Third, there is little justification for 
regularly considering individual purchases 
except when the librarian needs advice. 
The board should not expect to review 
book purchases, purchases of supplies, 
equipment, and similar matters. To do 
this seems to be taking over certain of the 
librarian’s functions. 

Fourth, board meetings in many in- 
stances take too much time on the part of 
both librarian and board. ‘Time spent on 
some matters may be the most efficient use 
that we can make of talents. Time spent 
on other matters may be a direct waste. 
But the amount of time and thought which 
many boards give to administrative details 
has interfered with the time which they 
can and should devote to other matters of 
greater importance. 

Fifth, standing committees interfere 
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with proper board functions. In the 
words of one person the use of standing 
committees “is a device to enable the board 
to do more efficiently, things which it 
should not do." То say that standing 
committees should be abolished would be 
unrealistic. The better answer would be 
to say that each board should study the 
matters which are being handled by stand- 
ing committees. Perhaps, those matters 
are not matters which belong to the board 
as a whole. If so, is the standing com- 
mittee performing some of the duties and 
functions of the librarian and his staff? 

These are five general points which 
seem to illustrate a condition, which, al- 
though far from universal, is more preva- 
lent than it need be or should be. ‘There 
are many examples where the board sys- 
tem has worked to the finest degree, But 
there are many other instances where the 
board system has not worked as well as it 
should or where it could work much better 
if some of the points which I have sug- 
gested were adequately discussed and de- 
cided upon. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Four general suggestions for improve- 
ment may be in order. First, we can take 
out of the bv-laws and other official memo- 
randa of the board all details of adminis- 
trative procedure. Some boards do not 
have by-laws. And yet by-laws have been 
found useful and in many instances are the 
guiding documents by which board action 
is determined. Even if the by-laws are 
not used much, it seems unwise to have in 
them detailed provisions with regard to 
administrative details. 

Second, it may be well to establish 
officially and in writing a clear statement 
of policy with respect to the board's func- 
поп. First, eliminate the details, the con- 
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sideration of details; second, determine 
very carefully the proper function of the 
board and establish that officially and in 
writing. | 

But more important is the third sugges- 
tion and the one which seems to me is the 
crux of the matter. Officially and in prac- 
tice the librarian should be recognized as 
the chief executive. It is useless to have a 
sound and logical statement of the board’s 
function and the functions of the librarian 
if in actual practice this is disregarded and 
the board takes over various matters of 
detail. Happily, such practice is not wide- 
spread, but there are some instances where 
the situation has been relatively acute. 


Consiwer Bic PROBLEMS 


Fourth, I would like to suggest that the 
board look at the big problems instead of 
the details. I have seen agenda and 
minutes of board meetings which are so 
full of lists of items to be purchased, 
changes in hours and schedules, and similar 
details, that there would not de time for 
any discussion of an important policy. 
The fact that the board has to consider 
these matters means that it has little or no 
time or little or no energy or enthusiasm 
left for other problems—-more important 
problems. 

‘What are these more important prob- 
lems? While I have no final answer, I 
have several suggestions, 

First is community interpretation and 
public relations. Miss Bond discusses this 
more Шул It is not easy to find many 
library boards which have done an out- 
standing job in this connection. And yet 
there is a tremendous opportunity for trus- 
tees to render valiant service in interpret- 
ing the library to the community and 

1 Bond, Elizabeth. “The Library Trustee and the 


Public Relations Program.” 4.L.A, Bidletin 36:105- 
09, February 1942, 
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establishing the basis for sound public re- 
lations. 

Second, secure adequate funds. "This is 
a problem which is not new to these meet- 
ings, nor have Í anything new to present 
regarding it. I would like to add this 
observation—if boards would devote as 
much care and thought and time to secur- 
ing adequate funds as they now devote to 
certain financial details which should be 
left to the librarian, many financial prob- 


: lems would be solved. 


STIMULATE STAFF 


Third, I am indebted to William E. 
Marcus for this suggestion—stimulate and 
inspire the library staff. I think one can 
see what will happen to a librarian who 
expects at board meetings to present de- 
tails and discuss them. ‘That librarian 
has those details and many others con- 
stantly coming over his desk every day of 
the year. Board meetings might be one 
place where librarians could be encouraged 
to lift their attention a little above the. 
level of details. This cannot be done if 
the board expects and wants these details 
brought to it. It can be done if the li- 
brarian and the board work together and 
make of board relations a source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for broader pur- 
poses and a broader outlook on the library’s 
efforts. 


EVALUATE WORK OF LIBRARY 


The fourth suggestion of a broad prob- 
lem to which boards might devote more 
attention is one. which because of special 
interest I may overemphasize—evaluate 
and appraise the work of the library. If I 
had to suggest any one point upon which 
library boards in America have fallen 
down I believe that I would put this first. 
We have not realized the obligation of the 
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trustee to look critically at the library, at 
its service, at Из organization, to decide 
what sort of a job it is trying to do, and 
how well it is doing that job. 

The simple answer would be to say 
that the board of trustees should arrange 
for a survey of the library every so often, 
and I am not sure but that even as specific 
a proposal as that would not be worth con- 
sideration. Most libraries could well have 
a survey, say every five or ten years. The 
more important point, however, is that 
the board should regard as one of its 
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primary obligations the task of studying 
regularly what the library is trying to 
accomplish, how well it is accomplishing 
its objectives, and what steps it might take 
to improve its attainments. 

I can conclude this in no better way than 
by quoting from the 1941 annual report 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
“Andrew Carnegie was fond of saying, 
‘Find the proper man and having found 
him, give him a free hand.’” І can think 
of no better advice to trustees for the pres- 
ent time. | 





For Childhood’s Inner Fortress 
(Continued from page 178) 


trict map with shelters, first aid, police, 
and fire stations marked, and control 
points for water, gas, and electric mains 
indicated, which the children’s librarians 
of England found helpful, is worth noting. 
The vital thing is that the librarian be 
alert to uncover functions which the li- 
brary can perform better than any other 
in the community, quick to cooperate 
where leadership is not indicated, and 
energetic in both roles. 

Though all the dislocations war brings 
cannot be averted from our children, we 
can protect them from the dangers to 
mind and body which destroy security and 
‚ threaten adjustment if we are wise and 


prompt in the measures we take. With 
books to supplement and explain, to sug- 
gest and reassure, the future defenders of 
democracy will be aided in building up 
inner resources against the ravages of war. 
They will come to know that all the 
man power and riches of America are being 
poured out with but one end in view—that 
for them and their generation the world- 
over life may be richer, fuller, and freer 
than it has ever been for mankind before. 
And they will realize further that between 
them and danger, whether from within or 
without, there stands the intellectual, 
moral, and technological might of а na- 
tion, the America that promises with Kip- 
ling 

I shall know that your good is mine; 
You shall know that my strength is thine. 


In-Service Training in Large 
Public Libraries 


HAROLD W. TUCKER 


The reference assistant of the technical department of the Dayton Public 
Library has based this article on his thesis written at the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School and has prepared it at the re- 
quest of the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship. 


YN URING the past several years the 

term “in-service training” has been 
used rather frequently by librarians. An 
examination of the instances of use of the 
term reveal that the meanings assigned to 
it by librarians are often widely divergent, 
and that in many cases only one or two 
aspects of in-service training are under 
consideration instead of the whole. It, 
therefore, immediately becomes apparent 
that the most important step in any dis- 
cussion of in-service training for librari- 
ans should be to clarify the meaning of the 
term. 

Since the library literature of the sub- 
ject is, with few exceptions, confused, it 
may be well to turn to the basic literature 
of in-service training in public adminis- 
tration in order to arrive at a clearer 
concept of the term. For two reasons 
this literature promises to be fruitful in 
clarifying and making more exact the li- 
brary concept of in-service training. First, 
the public library is but one phase of the 
total public administration and may be 
expected to benefit from advances in the 
field as a whole. Second, although public 
administration bases its literature of in- 
service training on the past developments 


in business and industry, there has been a 
great deal of serious study and develop- 
ment of in-service training in the public 
service within recent years. Because of its 
recency this in-service training in govern- 
ment provides a modern basis for the 
projection of library in-service training. 

Librarians who have written on the 
subject have not completely ignored the 
literature of training in the field of public 
administration. In at least two instances 
the components of post-entry, or in-service, 
training as designated by Mosher and 
Kingsley in their Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration’ have been employed by li- 
brarians. Good definitions of in-service 
training are given in this source and in 
two others, Employee Training in the 
Public Service and In-Service Training of 
Federal Employees? 

But none of these definitions includes 
all the elements required for a clear state- 
ment of the meaning of in-service train- 
ing. However, when the essential parts 


1 Mosher, W. E., and Kingsley, J. D. Public Per- 
sonnel Adminisiratzon. Rev. ed. New York, Harper, 
1941, D. 279-303. 

2 Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, Committee on Employee Training in the 
Public Service, Employee Training in the Public 
Service. Chicago, The Assembly, 1941, p. 2-3. 
Brooks, Earl, In-Service Training of Federal Em- 
ployees. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 1938, p. 3. 
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of each are synthesized into a single 
statement, the resultant definition gives a 
clear concept of what in-service training 
is. The composite definition reads as 
follows: “In-service training is manage- 
ment’s process of aiding employees to gain 
effectiveness in their present and future 
work assignments by providing, planning, 
and organizing a program of systematic 
instruction and practice on the job in 
order (1) to point out to the employee the 
way to apply the body of knowledge 
gained in pre-entry education and training 
to the concrete duties of a specific job, and 
(2) to develop appropriate habits of 
thought and action, skills, and knowledge 
essential to effective performance.” 


Forms or [мМ-ЗЕВУСЕ TRAINING 


By applying this definition it becomes 
evident that there are three major forms 
of in-service training, (1) induction train- 
ing, (2) training to increase efficiency, and 
(3) training for promotion. While each 
of these three is usually identifiable they 
should by no means be considered mutu- 
ally exclusive, for overlappings may, and 
perhaps should, occur. They are ex- 
tremely useful categories, however, for 
studying in-service training. For this 
reason a more thorough discussion of each 
of them is indicated. 

Induction training (this term is roughly 
equivalent to “orientation” which has been 
used often in library literature) is the 
introduction of the new library worker to 
the community, to the organization of the 
library, to its objectives and personnel, and 
to the particular position for which he has 
been employed. The primary objective of 
induction training, so far as management 
is concerned, is that of introducing the 
worker to his job in the shortest time 
possible. For a number of reasons it is 
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only on this ground that management can 
accept the responsibility for induction 
training. If an extended length of time is 
required for the new assistant to become 
fully effective in the performance of his 
duties, the library is paying during that 
period for services it does not receive in 
full. If induction training can shorten the 
length of this period by substituting in- 
struction and practice in place of a fum- 
bling trial and error method a saving to 
the library results. Such an immediate 
saving more than offsets the apparent 
expense of training, and instruction in 
correct work habits eliminates the future 
possible expense for training to counteract 
inefficient work methods. All of this is in 
addition to the morale building satisfaction 
that a new employee feels when he is 
made to realize that the management is 
taking an active interest in him. 


TRAINING TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


Training to increase the efficiency of 
the employee in his present position is de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of the 
employees, and hence of the institution. It 
may also have the purpose of helping 
employees to compensate for weaknesses 
unnoticed at the time of employment or 
of correcting faulty work habits acquired 
because of the lack of instruction in the 
proper way to do the job. To keep em- 
ployees informed of changes in procedure, 
improved techniques and methods, and new 
developments in their fields of work, are 
other important objectives of training to 
increase efficiency. These objectives indi- 
cate why management should take the re- 
sponsibility for such training. Since 
management is interested in effective and 
economical realization of the objectives of 
the institution, it is, or should be, inter- 
ested in training to increase the efficiency 
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of the employees. Both effectiveness and 
economy are promoted by helping em- 
ployees to proficiency in their present 
positions. 


‘TRAINING FOR PROMOTION 


Training for promotion is an important 
phase of in-service training. Without it 
in one form or another there is no pro- 
vision for filling the important administra- 
tive positions of the library. It assures a 
line of succession by equipping the younger 
members of the staff with the attributes 
and experience they will need to step into 
vacancies as they occur. By training in 
anticipation of such needs there is assur- 
ance that the policies and objectives of 
the library will not be changed frequently 
and unnecessarily by executives brought 
in from the outside, thus providing that 
the service of the institution will be con- 
tinuous. This is not to say that a library 
should always train its own staff for the 
higher positions and should never fill an 
executive position from outside the library. 
Occasional injections of new blood at the 
top are probably beneficial, but when made 
too frequently they are detrimental to the 
service and to the morale of the staff. 
"The possibility is always present, of course, 
that exceptional members of the staff will 
accumulate, in the course of time, the ex- 
perience needed to equip them for posi- 
tions of higher authority and responsibility 
in the organization without special train- 
ing. But there are many others who 
could be developed into good executive 
material with a little training. In any 
case the development of the employee 
should not be left to chance and the em- 
ployee's own ingenuity. The greater 
knowledge of his superiors should be made 
available to direct his experience into chan- 
nels that will fit the library’s future needs. 
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Wuat In-Service Traininc Is Nor 


The above discusses what in-service 
training is, but to arrive at a clear con- 
cept it is also important to know what it 
is not. There are several forms of train- 
ing which are related to in-service training 
but differ from it in one or more important 
respects. ‘The distinguishing features of 
each are brought out in the following 
paragraphs. 

Apprenticeship has been defined by St. 
John? as learning in service without previ- 
ous training. By this definition apprentice- 
ship is initial training which is excluded 
by definition from in-service training. But 
apprenticeship may be used as a form of 
induction training for professional work- 
ers. It may also be deemed to include 
understudy. 

The training class, in the sense that it 
gives initial training and is therefore 
identified with the first year of library 
school, cannot be placed under the head 
of in-service training. If it is also utilized 
to give further instruction to regular em- 
ployees the training class becomes a means 
for giving in-service training. 

Internship has been defined as “super- 
vised, planned training which allows the 
application of full theoretical training to 
actual, varied practice,"* a definition which 
might be applied also to in-service train- 
ing. There is further similarity in that 
internship and in-service training may, and 
often do, use the same methods for giv- 
ing training. But there is a differentia- 
tion in the fact that the person undergoing 
in-service training is a regular, permanent 
employee, while the intern may be serving 
his internship as a part of pre-entry train- 
ing or else is employed only for the 

з St. John, Francis В. Internship in the Library 


Profession. Chicago, A.L.A., 1938, p. 8 
Ibid, 
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period of the internship. Internship is 
concerned with elevating the personnel 
standards for the profession, in-service 
training, for the individual library; the 
two may arrive at the same results. 


PosrPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Postprofessional education includes 
travel, graduate study in the library field, 
library conferences and institutes, study 
in subject fields, etc., undertaken by the 
individual on his own initiative in ac- 
cordance with his personal desires and 
interests and at his own expense, “with 
the intent of increasing one's professional 
stature." It differs from in-service train- 
ing in that it is not necessarily specific 
training for the present or future job and 
involves no concessions by the manage- 
ment, except perhaps in the form of leave 
without pay. Education on the worker's 
own initiative has developed because of 
the failure of the administration to evince 
active interest in the further training of its 
employees. Management may encourage 
postprofessional education but cannot as- 
sume responsibility for it because, although 
in the long run any education may prove 
of value to the worker in his job and hence 
to the library, such education is primarily 
attuned to the interests of the individual. 
The interests of the institution are in sec- 
ond place if in the picture at all. If any 
such postprofessional education is gained 
at the expense of the library, either in 
time or money or both, then it becomes 
in-service training, for the individual is 
asked to acquire further education of a 
kind determined by the library, that will 
make him more effective in his service to 
the institution. 

With all the preceding as a background 


5Pierce, Helen Е. “Post-Professional Education." 
ALA, Bulletin 34:31-36, January 1940. 
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it has been possible to determine the ex- 
tent of in-service training programs for 
professional employees in certain libraries. 
In order to keep this survey within reason- 
able bounds the decision was made to study 
only the seventeen libraries? located in 
cities of the United States with popula- 
tions of more than five hundred thousand. 
This decision was based on the assumption 
that the larger libraries are more likely 
to provide systematic solutions of person- 
nel problems. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEVICES 


For the purpose of obtaining detailed 
information from each of these libraries a 
classification of the specific devices for 
in-service training encountered in the pub- 
lic administration literature of the subject 
was made and sent to each of the libraries. 
This classification of training devices 
served a dual purpose. First, it served as 
a checklist on which the forms of in-service 
training might be indicated. Second, and 
perhaps more important, it served as a 
guide to librarians and helped them recog- 
nize in-service training in their own insti- 
tutions which might otherwise have been 
ignored or dismissed as unimportant. ‘The 
information in the replies from the li- 
braries was combined with that already 
gleaned from their annual reports to form 
a fairly detailed and accurate picture of 
the status of in-service training in the 
seventeen largest public libraries of the 
country. For lack of space the findings 
are presented in summary only. 

As a whole, the in-service training pro- 
grams of large American public libraries 
are not highly developed. ‘This is evident 

6 These are Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, New York (New York Public Library Circula- 
tion Department, Brooklyn, Queens orough), 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Washington, D.C. 
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from the extent of use of training devices 
shown on the table below. In other fields 
of public administration in-service train- 
ing is much more widespread. It has 
been most widely adopted for the training 
of firemen, policemen, and cther groups 
for which there are no extensive pre-entry 
training facilities, but also for profession- 
ally trained persons, such as nurses, scien- 
tists, engineers, and other professional 
groups. 


TRAINING DEVICES USED BY THE 
SEVENTEEN LIBRARIES 








Р Number 
Training Devices of 
Libraries 





Induction training devices 


Printed induction materials 
Lectures and tours 

Plannec job rotation 
Induction courses 
Probationary training period 
Position contacting whole 
Preliminary instruction 
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Training devices to increase effi- 
ciency 
Informal 
Staff meetings 
Limited 
General 
Professional literature 
Rotation and visits 
Institutes 
Conference method 
Planned reading 
Special studies 
Formal 
Intramural 
Regular courses 
Occasiona! courses 
Extramural 
Courses in schools 
Cooperative training 
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Training for promotion devices 


Courses 

Intramural 

Extramural-schools 
Job experience 
Information files 
Special studies 
Three-position scheme 
Understudy 
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REASONS FOR EXPANSION AND LACK 


Several reasons may be advanced for the 
expansion of in-service training in govern- 
ment generally and for the lack of it in 
public libraries. Implicit in several of 
the reasons given below is the fact that the 
library has not shared in the general de- 
velopment because it has maintained its 
independence of the rest of municipal 
government. First, impetus has been 
given to in-service training in government 
generally from several sources, while few 
such influences have been exerted on li- 
braries. At the municipal level of govern- 
ment leagues of municipalities have 
undertaken as one of their activities the 
encouragement of in-service training of 
municipal employees. Perhaps an even 
greater incentive to training of both state 
and local officials has been the George- 
Deen Act which provides that Federal 
funds will be supplied on a matching basis 
through the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education for training 
employees. At the Federal level the gov- 
ernment itself has caused the development 
of training. The President’s Executive 
Order of June 24, 1938, authorized the 
Federal Civil Service Commission to “ез- 
tablish practical training courses for em- 
ployees in the departmental and field 
services of the classified civil service.” It 
should be noted that in these three in- 
stances the concern is with government 
service generally, including all the kinds 
of work and professions it embraces, and 
not with any one group or profession. 

A second reason for the lack of in- 
service training programs in libraries is 
that personnel administration in libraries 
is generally not very well organized. Only 
a few of the libraries have full-time per- 
sonnel officers, which means that over- 
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burdened administrators must undertake 
to supervise in-service training programs. 
Lack of personnel officers in large public 
libraries may be due to lack of funds for 
their salaries but it is also due to the fact 
that libraries have not kept pace with 
modern public developments. The possi- 
bility of obtaining aid from local govern- 
mental personnel agencies seems to have 
been largely overlooked. 


PROFESSIONAL Starr Мот LARGE 


A third reason for the small amount of 
in-service training in the libraries is that 
the number of professional staff members 
in the library systems is not great, com- 
paratively speaking. ‘The range is from 
72 in the Milwaukee Public Library to 
588 in the New York Public Library 
Circulation Department. However, the 
New York figure is unusually high, and 
Chicago, the next highest, has only 379 
professional staff members. The average 
for the seventeen libraries is 212, but 
eleven have less than 200." For induction 
training the factor of the number of em- 
ployees added to the library each year is 
also important, since several of the devices 
are used best for training large groups 
at one time. 

A few library systems, however, have 
developed rather creditable programs of 
in-service training. Of the seventeen only 
two are consistently strong in all three 
phases of in-service training. The Brook- 
lyn Public Library ranks first in the num- 
ber of devices used ; it reports using five of 
the seven induction training devices, seven 
of the twelve devices for training to in- 
crease efficiency, and four of the seven 
promotion training devices. The Public 
Library of the District of Columbia 15 


T"General and Salary Statistics— Public Libraries 
Serving more {һап 200,000 Population." A.L.A. 
Bulletin 35:246, April 1941. 
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almost the equal of Brooklyn with fifteen 
devices; and Buffalo is third, with twelve. 
The Los Angeles Public Library reports 
using the greatest number of devices for 
training to increase efficiency, but it is one 
of the weakest in the other two sub- 
divisions. 


Usinc OnLy One DEVICE 


In contrast to these, four other libraries 
reported using only one device each. All 
the others were intermediate between these 
two extremes, and none of the libraries 
failed to report use of at least one method 
for training. 

In regard to this discussion of the ex- 
tent of in-service training in the individual 
libraries a note of caution should be 
sounded. All of this analysis has been 
done quantitatively—in terms of the num- 
ber of devices used.  Qualitatively it is 
conceivable that a single device in one 
library may be used in such a manner that 
it is equal to several in another—in terms 
of results produced. 

"Training to increase efficiency is the sub- 
division of in-service training that has 
received the most emphasis in the seventeen 
libraries. Concern with this form of 
training is explained in part by the fact 
that there were five more devices for train- 
ing under this classification than for either 
induction or promotion training. For the 
rest, the large amount of use of devices 
in this subdivision is probably due to the 
general American administrative concern 
with efficiency. 

Training for promotion has been least 
emphasized by the seventeen libraries. 
Only nine of the libraries used one or 
more of the devices for promotion train- 
ing, while for induction training and 
training to increase efficiency one or more 
of the devices were used by twelve and 
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fifteen libraries, respectively. The lack of 
much training for promotion in large pub- 
lic libraries is explained, for the most part, 
by the common library practice of ob- 
taining competent administrators from 
outside the library after they have been 
trained by experience in other libraries. 

Because the devices used for in-service 
training must be fitted to the individual 
situation it is not possible to make recom- 
mendations as to the particular devices 
that should be used for an in-service 
training program. There are, however, 
a few principles that can be stated as 
recommendations. 


NEED FOR TRAINING 


The first of these is. that there should 
be a definite and recognizable need for 
training before any program of in-service 
training is begun. This involves obser- 
vation of the work and efficiency of em- 
ployees to determine in what respects 
training is needed. Discovering and stat- 
ing the need for training will assure that a 
training program will not be instituted as 
a cure-all and that training will not be 
undertaken simply because it is the custom 
to do so. 

Of almost equal importance is the sug- 
gestion that once the need for training is 
observed the objectives of the contemplated 
training program should be precisely 
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stated. “This serves as a check on the need 
for in-service training. It also determines 
and guides the direction of the program 
by establishing definite goals and provides 
for the evaluation of the program by means 
of a “before and after” comparison. 


NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES ESTABLISHED 


Once the needs for training and the 
objectives of the program have been estab- 
lished, the devices that are best suited to 
the individual needs of the library and to 
the stated objectives should be selected. 
In the process of selecting the devices, 
both the resources of the library and the 
anticipated results of in-service training 
should be taken into account. 

A final recommendation is that manage- 
ment should not attempt to impose train- 
ing on the employees. Instead they should 
be persuaded and helped to learn. There- 
fore, incentives of one sort or another 
should be used. Industry furnishes in- 
centives in the form of rewards, increases 
in pay, additional privileges, added respon- 
sibility and authority, etc., and penalties, 
in the negation of the items mentioned as 
rewards. Although professional assistants 
should desire to increase their knowledge | 
and their value to the library without 
artificial incéntives, some system of defi- 
nite recognition of increased efficiency and 
value to the institution seems appropriate. 


. The Education of Free Men in 


American Democracy 


A recommendation to libraries by the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. 


E BELIEVE that the recent 115-page 
W publication bearing the above title 
deals with questions of first importance to 
every educator, librarian, and earnest citi- 
zen. It is a statement, the result of five 
years study by the Educational Policies 
‘Commission of the National Education 
Association, on what our educational in- 
stitutions must educate for if we are to 
have citizens capable of living demo- 
cratically in a machine age confusing for 
its complexity, speed, and power over man 
and matter. We suggest that libraries 
encourage as many intelligent citizens as 
possible to give it thoughtful reading. | 
We believe this book important because 
it deals with education’s part in shaping 
the ultimate objectives for today’s great 
striving. It assumes that the challenge 
facing us today involves more than merely 
conquering the tyrant groups who have 
usurped power today; that it involves the 
creation of new social conditions which 
will not favor the growth of tyranny of 
any kind; that for this an enlightened and 
alert public opinion is necessary, which 
will immediately cry down every tyran- 
nical or undemocratic tendency in every 
phase of our communal life; that the clev- 
erest legal safeguards against tyranny will 
fail unless this strong, informed public 
opinion underlies them. It suggests that 
the building of such an opinion will re- 
quire a redirection of the central objec- 
tives of all education toward that body of 


familiar democratic principles, the essence 
of which is that the common welfare is 
above the individual’s welfare and that 
freedom and “the pursuit of happiness” 
must not be had at the expense of one’s 
fellows, either in the political, the social, 
or the economic spheres. It is to help 
reset the main purposes of democratic edu- 
cation and to rescue ourselves from the 
aimless drifting of the recent past that this 
Educational Policies Commission state- 
ment is “submitted to the American people 
for approval.” We must know what we 
are educating for, indeed we must know 
what we are living for, as much or more 
than we must know what we are fighting 
юг. The board believes: that libraries 
have an opportunity for real service in get- 
ting the widest possible reading and discus- 
sion for this book in their communities. 

The full text of the study is available 
from the Commission, P.O. Box 74, 
Grand Central Annex, New York City, 
at fifty cents a copy, or IO per cent dis- 
count on two to nine copies, 25 per cent on 
ten to ninety-nine coples, and 334 per cent 
on one hundred or more. 

A thirty-page abstract in pamphlet form 
under the title, Uncle Sam Is Calling the 
Youth of the Nation, is available from the 
Oregon Commission for Implementing the 
Teaching of Democracy, Oregon State 
Department of Education, Salem, at ten 
cents per copy, or same discounts on quan- 
tities as for the above. 
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A fifteen-page “study-discussion out- 
line” (ten cents) and a four-page “outline 
of policy and action” (free) based on the 
study, are available from the Commission 
free for single copies and quantities at 
net cost of printing (inquire from the 
Commission). 

It is hoped that libraries will stimulate 
a demand for as many duplicate copies of 
each of the three forms of the study as 
possible. It would be helpful to rubber 
stamp or provide a mimeographed insert 
for each copy of the abridged forms calling 
attention to the full report. 

There are many ways, familiar to most 
librarians, for emphasizing these impor- 
tant publications. They can be promi- 
nently displayed with explanatory posters 
inside the library, in library windows and 
display cases, in schools and colleges, and 
in various meeting places. They can be 
brought to general attention by special 
articles in newspapers and spot announce- 
ments on the radio. ‘They can be brought 
to the attention of special groups—parents, 
teachers, editors, labor leaders, school 
board members, public officials, ministers, 
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priests, and rabbis, adult education coun- 
cil members and leaders, social workers, 
county agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents, farm organization leaders, 
leaders of foreign born groups, of women’s 
clubs, of league of women voters, of lunch- 
eon clubs, and public spirited citizens 
generally—by a special form letter or a 
printed announcement or an announce- 
ment read in group meetings. They can 
be the subject of a lecture or analysis by 
prominent local educators in an open pub- 
lic meeting, followed by small group dis- 
cussions using parts of the study itself as 
discussion outlines. 

'The Adult Education Board believes 
this publication marks a notable effort to 
begin intelligent planning for a new world 
order, and it again bespeaks for it special 
attention by the libraries of the country. 

Auice М. FARQUHAR, Chairman 
ГѕілЕ E. Brown 
MARGARET FULMER 
CHARLES Н. COMPTON 
ERNESTINE ROSE 
JoHN CHANCELLOR, 

Adult Education Specialist 


Information Wanted! 


Tue A.L.A. PersonneL Division is collecting personnel information on all men 


and women who are now serving with the armed forces. 


Both enlisted personnel and 


officers in the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marines, and men and women employed 
in professional library positions with the armed forces are included. 


The information wanted is as follows: 
1. Name 


2. Brief notes on education and library experience, including length of time employed 
in library and type of work (professional, subprofessional, clerical, page, maintenance) 

3. Branch of service and service rating in armed forces (e.g. Air Corps, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant; Camp librarian, 45th Division, Service Club, Camp Doe, Blank, Fla.) 

Library schools are requested to send similar information about their graduates, li- 
brary administrators about their staffs, and individual librarians about their friends. 

The Personnel Division would rather have a duplication of entry than to miss a 


name. Send on that information, пош! 


Importations Statement Number Five 


N RESPONSE to proposals submitted by 
I the Joint Committee on Importations, 
the British authorities agreed to release 
publications addressed to American li- 
braries which had been detained by the 
British censorship at Bermuda. Certain 
procedures were agreed upon. Briefly 
stated they were: 

I. A representative of the joint com- 
mittee was required to go to Bermuda and 
there in conjunction with the censorship 
authorities to identify parcels addressed to 
libraries which were members of the seven 
national library associations represented 
by the joint committee, and upon proper 
identification, the parcels would be freed. 

2. Since many items ordered by Ameri- 
can libraries were sent from abroad ad- 
dressed to a bookseller in America, it was 
necessary for the Joint Committee on Im- 
portations representative to be in posses- 
sion of the original library order to the 
bookseller in order that a particular item 
or items in such parcels might be released 
for the library. 

A representative of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Importations went to Bermuda on 
January 19 to effect the release of pub- 
lications in accordance with the procedure 
agreed upon. The British authorities were 
most cordial and cooperative. A consid- 
erable amount of sorting had been already 
performed by them, in anticipation of the 
visit and it was possible, therefore, to make 


unusually rapid progress. At a conserva- 
tive estimate well over 7500 parcels ad- 
dressed to libraries were released for ship- 
ment to America. 

Some material addressed to booksellers 
is being released but about 125 mail sacks 
of parcels and an unestimated number of 
registered parcels have not been cleared 
because of insufficient data. 

т. Not all the names of booksellers Вау- 
ing parcels at Bermuda were known. A 
list is now available and the necessary data 
for the clearance of such material as may 
have been ordered by libraries is being 
solicited. 

2. Many invoices were found in book- 
sellers’ parcels and these have been brought 
to the United States in order that the book- 
sellers may supply the original library or- 
der necessary to release items ordered for 
libraries. When the above data has been 
secured, a further trip to Bermuda will 
be made. 

How soon the cleared parcels will reach 
the U.S. cannot be definitely stated. Some 
neutral boats do stop at Bermuda and the 
British authorities have stated that they 
will do everything possible to expedite 
shipment. Naturally, this cleared material 
when it arrives in the U.S., is subject to 
examination by the Federal authorities. 


Tuomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Importations 
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Nominees for A. L. A. Offices 


E FOLLOWING nominees for A.L.A. 
officers for 1942-43 and for the Ex- 
ecutive Board will be voted upon by the 
membership this spring. The complete 
list of nominees for the Council has been 
printed in the December Bulletin. 

The officers to be inducted at the Mil- 
waukee Conference in June include the 
president, first vice president, second vice 
president, and treasurer. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Har- 
vard University Library, will become 
President of the Association for 1942 
automatically, having been President-Elect 
for 1941-42. 

Biographical data on the counselors, 
who will be elected for terms of varying 
length, will accompany the ballots which 
are mailed to all members of the Associa- 
tion later in the spring. 

Althea H. Warren, librarian, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, has no opponent for 
the office of first vice president and presi- 
dent-elect. 

Miss Warren has served on the Execu- 
tive Board since 1940 and on the Council 
since 1934. Нег various committee and 
board memberships illustrate the breadth 
of her interests. She was made chairman 
of the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion in 1934 and continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1936. The work on the Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships Committee 
claimed her attention from 1934 to 1938. 

On two occasions she has been a mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee and has 
served as a member of the Committee on 
Civil Service Relations for a two-year pe- 


riod. In 1932-33 she was a member of the 
Committee on Appointments and has been 
on the Board on Resources of American 


Pree os 





Miss WARREN 


Libraries for several years. She also 
served two years as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Schemes of Library Service. 

Miss Warren has acted as California 
representative on the Friends of Libraries 
Committee. In the reorganization of the 
A.L.A. the problem of state relationships 
is a most vital one, therefore Miss Warren 
has been chosen as an A.L.A. member on 
this joint committee. The California Li- 
brary Association has been fortunate in 
having her act as president and vice presi- 
dent. 

Recently Miss Warren has been on 
leave from the Los Angeles Public Library 
to direct the Victory Book Campaign. 
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Louis J. Bailey, librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
is candidate for Second Vice President op- 
posing Clarence E. Sherman. Mr. Bailey 
has served the A.L.A. as member of Coun- 
cil and chairman of Federal Relations and 
Editorial committees. He has been presi- 
dent of the Indiana, Michigan, and New 
York library associations and National As- 
sociation of State Libraries. 





Rudolph Н. Gjelsness, chairman, De- 
partment of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is unopposed 
for Treasurer to which office he was 
elected in 1941. He has been chairman of 
the Cataloging and Classification and the 
A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision committees 
and a member of Council. The Arizona 
Library Association made him both presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 





Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, Provi- 
dence Public Library, opposes Mr. Bailey 
as candidate for Second Vice President. He 
was chairman of Library Administration, 
Constitution and By-Laws, and Friends 
of Libraries committees and president of 
Rhode Island Library Association. and 
Massachusetts Library Club. 
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Louis M. Nourse, librarian, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo., opposing Mr. 
Sanderson for Executive Board, is on the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure and 
president of Missouri Library Association. 
He was chairman of Travel and Finance 
committees and Junior Members and 
Small Libraries round tables. 
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Charles R. Sanderson, chief librarian, 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario, is 
candidate for Executive Board opposing 
Louis M. Nourse. Mr. Sanderson has 
been on the Council and is chairman of the 
Canadian Library Advisory Board. His 
assignments have included Membership, 
Publicity, Fire Insurance, International 
Relations, and Friends of Libraries com- 
mittees and the Lending Section. 





Clara Wells Herbert, librarian, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, is 
candidate for Executive Board opposing 
Mrs. Lucile L. Keck. She was chairman 
of Cooperation with National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Committee and 
Professional Training Section, member of 
Parent Education and Library Adminis- 
tration committees and president of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association. 
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Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint 
Reference Library, Chicago, opposing 
Miss Herbert for Executive Board, was 
on the Federal Relations, Annuities and 
Pensions, and Salaries, Employment, and 
Schemes of Library Service committees. 
She acted as first vice president of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, president of its 
Illinois Chapter, and S.L.A. representative 
for the Survey of the Special Library Field. 





Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Library Serv- 
ice Division, U.S. Office of Education, op- 
posing Mr. Coney for Executive Board, 
was a member of Council, Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure and Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee and chairman of 
the Catalog Section and Committee on 
Uniform Statistical Report Forms. He 
is on the Finance Committee and War- 
time Committee on Information and Edu- 
cation. 





Donald Coney, librarian, University of 
Texas, Austin, opposing Mr. Dunbar for 
Executive Board, was second vice presi- 
dent, member of Council, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, and Board on 
Resources of American Libraries and presi- 
dent of Texas Library Association and 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. 





а. cu Sea n asc it iod eril 


Arthur Elmore Bostwick, 1860-1942 
Citizen of the World 


HATEVER my journey through Chi- 

nese libraries may have done for 
China—and I fear that was little enough 
—it opened my eyes to a great, proud, 
urbane civilization. . . . It determined 
me to make an effort to enlist my coun- 
trymen on the side of these our intellectual 
brothers; for in the realm of the mind 
and spirit there is neither nation nor 
race." 

Nearly seventeen years have passed 
since Dr. Bostwick, as the official delegate 
of the American Library Association, re- 
sponded to an invitation from the Chinese 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education to inspect the libraries 
of that country and make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement and extension. 

How completely Arthur E. Bostwick 
met the requirements of so delicate a mis- 
sion in 1925 is a matter of record. He 
who runs through the files of professional 
journals may read with pride and admira- 
tion the simple statement of a man on 
whose countenance and bearing the civili- 
zation of a young country had left the 
impress of the scholar, the lover of the 
arts, the scientist, the philosopher, the wise 
administrator of books to the people, 
rather than the man of business. Ob- 
viously he had come to China to learn, to 
absorb at first-hand a culture he had long 
known through books, paintings, and 
sculpture, and through the Chinese men, 
women, and children he had met in his 
own country. Such practical knowledge 
of American library procedure as might 


be effective in China at the time would 
be offered only after a period of observa- 
tion and consultation with 
would put it to the test. 


those who 





'That Dr. Bostwick should have been 
received with signal honors and high fes- 
tivity in China delighted but did not sur- 
prise the members of his staff in the New 
York Public Library (1901-09) nor those 
of the St. Louis Public Library (1909- 
38). They had always accorded him a 
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unique place in the library world. Quite 
literally he was regarded as guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend with a special flair 
for experimentation in methods and a 
keenness of observation and power of 
analysis of a situation that presented a 
constant challenge to be up and doing in 
whatever field one might be serving, cir- 
culation department, reference room, 
cataloging department, the children's 
room, art department, music department, 
science and technology, the business 
branch, the library school. 

All who ever served under Dr. Bost- 
wick felt the same impetus to give the 
best that was in them, to give immediately 
and generously. I, who organized the 
work with children in the New York Pub- 
lic Library under his leadership (1906- 
09), feel that his administrative relation 
to that department stemmed from his own 
childhood and boyhood experience rather 
than from any pattern or plan for an 
American public library. Arthur Elmore 
Bostwick never forgot his own boyhood 
with its manifold interests and his belief 
in its importance in the cycle of life. To 
him, children were always people, a part 
and a legitimate part of the public he 
served, and on their own terms in rela- 
tion to the public library. Moreover, 
children always present a fresh public 
and a fresh point of view to a world ob- 
server. Librarianship to him meant 
people, and people of all ages in relation 
to books. 

How then did Arthur Elmore Bostwick 
become the distinguished librarian he did 
become with such power to inspire a staff 
in two such different cities as New York 
and St. Louis and at the same time com- 
mand such confidence the country over as 
his professional record reveals? 

He was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 
an environment of great natural beauty 


which he passionately loved all his life. 
He was a student at Litchfield Institute 
until he entered Yale where he took his 
A.B. in 1881, a Ph.D. in 1883, and be- 
came a graduate fellow of physical science, 
1881-84. He received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. at Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1932. 

In his Life with Men and Books 
(1939) Dr. Bostwick tells of his varied 
experience in literary work in New York, 
both editorial and contributory, between 
1886 and 1895, when he became chief 
librarian of the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library. As a librarian he continued 
to write and he also continued that process 
of self-education which meant association 
with people as well as the reading of books. 
It was to go on all his life, he states in 
"How the Community Educates Itself," 
an address delivered before the American 
Library Association in 1916 (Library 
Journal 41:541-47, August 1916). 

When Arthur Elmore Bostwick was 
appointed chief of the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library 
in 1901, he brought to a familiar cosmo- 
politan environment a first-hand knowl- 
edge of its past and present. This was 
invaluable in so rapid an expansion of 
libraries as was then under way. But 
Dr. Bostwick brought also the imagina- 
tion, the selective judgment, the sense of 
humor, the respect for personality, and 
the capacity for intense concentrated work 
which raised the branch libraries of New 
York from a veritable backwater in the 
modern library world to signal outposts of 
opportunity for librarians and students 
from all parts of the world. In eight 
years he achieved a miracle of library de- 
velopment characterized by racial under- 
standing, tolerance, and faith in humanity. 
It was inevitable that such a man should 

(Continued on page 220) 














Tentative Conference Program 


Sixty-Fourth Annual (onference at 
Milwaukee, June 22 to 27 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First general session, Monday, June 22, 
8:00 P.M.: Address of welcome; President's 
address, Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library. 

Second general session, Tuesday, June 
23, 10:00 A.M.: The contribution of public 
libraries to the war effort. 

Third general session, Thursday, June 
25, 10:00 A.M.: The contribution of school, 
college, and university libraries to the war 
effort. 

Fourth general session, Friday, June 26, 
8:00 P.M.: International cultural relations; 
Address, President-Elect Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library. 

(The above program is subject to revi- 
sion.) 


ADULT EDUCATION RoUND TABLE 


Mary A. Sweeney, St. Paul, will speak on 
“Occupational Guidance Service in a Public 
Library.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The 37th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries will be held at 
the Hotel Pfister, June 22-24. 


COMMITTEE ON ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


Two meetings, one of which will be de- 
voted to defense aspects of archives. Among 
the speakers will be M. Price of the Na- 
tional Archives who will speak on the effect 
of rules of evidence on methods of caring 
for archives; Collas G. Harris, executive 
secretary, Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources, whose address will be 
“Protection of Archives against Hazards 
of War;" A. О. Boniface, National Associa- 


tion of Safe Manufacturers; and O. H. 
Runyon of Bradner Smith Company. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 
One general session and six sectional meet- 
ings. 
ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Dinner for members. 


BrANCH LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


One luncheon and meeting. Sue Salts- 
man, Mt. Pleasant Branch, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, will be discussion leader. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


'Two general sessions and several round 
table discussions are being planned. 


ForeicGN Born, Work WITH 
The role of the library in relation to the 


foreign born—1942. 
НоѕрІТАІ, LIBRARIES RouND TABLE 
One breakfast and business meeting, one 
open meeting. 
Iowa LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Breakfast for members. 


Latin AMERICA, COMMITTEE ON 
LiBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
One open meeting. 
LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE Division 


One business meeting and one general 
meeting. 
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DowNTOWN MILWAUKEE WITH THE AUDITORIUM IN THE UPPER LEFT CORNER 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY Work WITH CHILDREN 


Open meeting for Newbery and Caldecott 
awards. Awards dinner. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Joint open meeting with Library Exten- 
sion Division on state aid. 


Liprary ExtTENsION DIVISION 


One business meeting and an open meet- 
ing with the Library Extension Board. 


CouNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Breakfast business meeting and an open 
meeting. 


LEAGUE OF LiBRARY COMMISSIONS SECTION 
Breakfast business meeting and an open 
meeting. 


Universiry LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 
Rounp TABLE 


Breakfast business meeting. 


LisRARY Unions Rounp TABLE 


One closed meeting for members of li- 
brary unions from all libraries, an open 
meeting on “Organize for Victory,” and an 
open house are being planned. 


Ровыс RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


One open meeting. 


SERIALS RouND TABLE 
Two meetings are being planned for li- 
brarians interested in periodical literature. 
SMALL LIBRARIES RoUND TABLE 
Two open meetings, one devoted to small 


libraries and one to medium-sized libraries. 


WiscoNsiN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Luncheon and one general session. 


Joint Memorandum 


To: College, University, and Public Li- 
brarians. 

From: Carl H. Milam, American Library 
Association; Chester S. Williams, 
School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; Ralph M. Dunbar, Library 
Service Division. 

Susyect: War Information Centers in 
Libraries. 


The primary purpose of the action pro- 
posed in this memorandum is to enable key 
information centers in colleges and uni- 
versities and war information centers in 
large public libraries to receive, from co- 
operating private publishers, immediately 
on publication, sample copies—for ex- 
hibit—of pamphlets (and in a few cases 
books) related to war activities. As their 
contribution to the war effort, many li- 
braries are developing war information 
centers. These collections contain the lat- 
est government and nongovernment publi- 
cations on our war activities, including 
reports, regulations, directories, releases, 
and general informational material. Col- 
lege, university, and public libraries are 
involved in supplying this needed service 
to teachers, students, writers, speakers, 
and citizens generally. 

In order to develop a functioning net- 
work of these information centers, it is 
important (1) to know which libraries 
are undertaking or are planning to under- 
take such activities and (2) to take co- 
operative steps to aid these libraries. With 
this in mind, the American Library As- 
sociation and the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service together with the 
Library Service Division of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 


I. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service will certify approximately 
140 key centers of information and train- 
ing located in some of the leading colleges 
and universities. Each key center will 
develop and maintain a war information 
center (or library of information) prefer- 
ably set up as a distinct unit in the college 
or university library. As suggested in the 
pamphlet School and College Civilian 
Morale Service: How to Participate, stu- 
dents, faculty, and other volunteers will 
perform numerous services for community 
leaders and organizations within the serv- 
ice area of the key center. 

2. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service recognizes the fact that 
other college and university libraries are 
performing many of the services suggested 
for the key centers on their own initiative 
or at the suggestion of the A.L.A. Be- 
cause of the limitation of copies which 
publishers are willing to send out, it is 
doubtful whether the services proposed in 
this memorandum can be extended to them 
at this time. 

3. The public libraries in cities of one 
hundred thousand population which have 
organized special war information centers 
on their own initiative, or on the recom- 
mendation of the A.L.A. or the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service, will also 
be listed as explained in the following 
paragraphs. Some of these libraries have 
already been certified by local defense 
councils as official information centers. 
(It is recognized that many smaller li- 
braries are rendering equally important 
information service but it does not seem 
possible at this time to extend this distri- 


(Continued on page 228) 
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DEFENSE NEWS 
Put the Victory Book Campaign over the Top 


Victory Book Campaign Report, 
January 12-February 15 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of books col- 
lected from all sources is 2,576,407, of 
which number 1,546,145 are suitable for 
distribution to the Army, Navy, Mer- 
chant Marine, and U.S.O. clubs. 

The books have been distributed to the 
following: Army camps, 515,486; ports 
of embarkation, 43,000; Navy, 115,414; 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, 71,705; 10.5.0. clubs, 
168,712; total, 914,317. 


DisrRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number of books distributed from 
each state is as follows: 

Alabama, 3342; Arkansas, 153; Cali- 
fornia, 55,270; Colorado, 14,012; Con- 
necticut, 65,600; Delaware, 4131; 
Florida, 5329; Georgia, 13,535; Illinois, 
23,005. 

Indiana, 36,705; lowa, 15,697; Kan- 
sas, 8694; Kentucky, 4165; Louisiana, 
16,718; Maine, 17,769; Maryland, 5410; 
Massachusetts, 66,543 ; Michigan, 15,265; 
Minnesota, 23,755; Mississippi, 344; 
Missouri, 13,274; Montana, 6847. 

Nebraska, 13,253; New Hampshire, 
7127; New Jersey, 26,405; New Mexico, 
2105; New York, 179,950; North Caro- 
lina, 6336; North Dakota, 2827; Ohio, 
49,024; Oklahoma, 7564; Oregon, 518; 
Pennsylvania, 145,827; Rhode Island, 
10,275; South Carolina, 1816; South Da- 
kota, 5812. | 

Tennessee, 3944; Texas, 3251; Utah, 


3155; Vermont, 4899; Washington, 
6654; West Virginia, 1855; Wisconsin, 
18,085; Wyoming, 4079. 


Libraries in Civilian Defense 

Tue Orrick or CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
suggests the following activities for li- 
braries: 

Emphasize current pamphlet materials; 
make them immediately available; special- 
ize in the morale building materials. 

Encourage forums and courses in li- 
brary buildings and provide discussion 
leaders; offer library buildings to the local 
defense council. 

Take books and pamphlets to forums 
and training centers in the area; circulate 
them freely, 

Make greater use of films and radio 
programs in addition to printed informa- 
tion. 

Lend all possible aid to the Victory 
Book Campaign for soldiers. 

Publicize the civilian defense program 
by displaying Federal, state, and local 
defense publications. 

Send copies of bibliographies that are 
prepared on civilian defense to the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Librarians as individuals are urged to 
enroll at once with the volunteer bureau 
of their civilian defense office. There 
is work for every individual and library 
techniques are demanded in connection 
with many phases of organization work, 
especially record keeping, indexing, and 
filing. It is expected that local commit- 
tees will make full use of library skills. 
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Forums in Wartime 


On January 7, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt asked the country’s libraries to 
become a definite part of the civilian de- 


fense program. The libraries were asked - 


to incorporate the following, along with 
other features: 


1. Organization of forums, discussion 
groups, and instructional courses in phases 
of civilian defense, making the library build- 
ings available for such programs. 

2. Greater use of films, radio, and other 
media to reach persons of all ages and inter- 
ests. 


These two suggestions from the Office 
of Civilian Defense have already been 
combined in library film forums. As 
evidence of the public's desire to par- 
ticipate in a program of this kind, more 
than six thousand persons attended the 
library film forums prior to the country's 
declaration of war. Now in wartime this 
desire on the part of the public will be 
greatly strengthened and should be fos- 
tered for the promotion of instruction and 
morale. To do just this, library film 
forums have expanded their programs to 
include many films on civilian defense. 

'The selection. of films used in film 
forums has been liberalized to the extent 
that each local librarian may select 
films fitted to the needs of his individual 
community from a selected list of about 
eighty-two films. With each forum pro- 
gram suggestions for the discussions to 
follow the films are sent out, and li- 
brarians are asked to stress the point that 
films are meant to stimulate discussion 
rather than to be purely instructional or 
entertaining. 

Although stressing defense activities, li- 
brary film forums are aware that it is 
absolutely essential to conserve and extend 
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social gains which are a part of the 
democracy for which we are fighting. 


Defense Packet 


THE TWENTIETH Century Funn has 
accumulated a defense packet which it will 
send upon request for twenty-five cents. 
Included in the packet are Defense Hous- 
ing in Our Town, a digest summary of 
Housing for Defense, Facts about Labor 
and National Defense, Labor in the De- 
fense Crisis by T. R. Carskadon, and 
Recommendations of the Labor Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The packet may be ordered from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Pasadena Defense Council 


THE SETUP of the Pasadena, Calif., 
Defense Council includes nine major ac- 
tivities, all of which have implications for 
the library in civilian defense. The head- 
ings are: civil protection, human resources 
and skills, health and welfare, transporta- 
tion and shelter, public information (lo- 
cated at public library), industrial 
resources and public utilities, food re- 
sources and control, women’s activities, 
and education for national defense. 


If Air Raids Come 


‘THE ATTENTION of librarians through- 
out the country is called to the following 
questions of air raid protection: 

Are you in constant communication with 
the police and fire departments of your 
city? 

Does your building have its own safety 
squads, fire marshals, fire extinguishers, 
guides, and guardians? 

Are arrangements made for the transfer 
of staff and visitors to the safe portion 
of the building? 


DEFENSE NEWS 


British Civilian Defense 


The Mobilization of the Home Front: 
The British Experience and Its Signifi- 
cance for the United States by Eric H. 
Biddle, is publication number eighty-one 
of the Public Administration Service. 
The book is divided into five parts: the 
new role of civilian agencies, the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, the new strategy on 
the home front, organization on the home 
front, and administrative principles. 

Mr. Biddle is an American adminis- 
trator who observed British civilian ad- 
ministration as it operated in every major 
British city during the series of blitzes 
that began with London in 1940 and 
ended with Hull in 1941. 

His experience and background have 
enabled him to present an analysis of the 
responsibility of civilian agencies in Fed- 
eral, state, and city governments of 
America. 

The pamphlet can be secured from the 
Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 
Sixtieth St., Chicago, for sixty cents. 


Pan American Day 


Pan AMERICAN Day will be celebrated 
on April 14. The observance of this day 
will offer an opportunity for librarians 
to feature materials on the other Amer- 
icas. 

Several items of interest for a Pan 
American Day may be secured from the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


THE THREE most recent publications 
in the Public Affairs Pamphlets series are 
More For Your Money by Carol Willis 
Moffett, How to Check Inflation by John 
M. Clark, and Prostitution and the War 
by Philip 5. Broughton. 
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These pamphlets may be secured for 
ten cents each from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


‘Burch Book Postage Bill 


Tur NATIONAL COMMITTEE to Abol- 
ish Postal Discrimination against Books 
has copies of the mimeographed summary 
of the Burch Book Postage Bill and also 
reprints of “Some Facts About the Book 
Postage Rate? from The Publishers 
W eekly of December 20, 1941, for distri- 
bution to libraries. 

Reguests should be addressed to the 
committee, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Fire Protection 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION As- 
SOCIATION has issued a booklet, Employee 
Organization for Fire Safety. Because of 
the increasing importance of problems of 
fire safety and fire protection, such in- 
formation as this booklet gives is more 
significant than heretofore. 

The presentation is in clear, concise 
language, supplemented by many illustra- 
tions, and included are facts about fire 
safety as they affect employees, department 
heads, and plant managers. 

Single copies at twenty-five cents and 
quantities at reduced rates may be ob- 
tained from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


School Libraries and Wartime 
Education Programs 


SEVERAL BULLETINS have recently come 
to A.L.A. Headquarters reporting what 
schools and school libraries are doing in 
the wartime program. The January 1942 
issue of the Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California has an article 
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on the pioneer beginnings of school library 
service at Linda Vista, the San Diego 
housing project for defense workers, and 
another on service to the defense training 
students. | 

‘The New Jersey School Library Asso- 
ciation publication called School Library 
Bulletin had two January issues, one on 
the Victory: Book Campaign and one re- 
porting the “Libraries and the War” 
policy statement adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council in December 1941. 

From Georgia came a bulletin, School 
Library Participation in the National 
Emergency, prepared by a committee of 
school librarians and sent out by the state 
school library supervisor. Accompanying 
the bulletin is a brief List of Free and 
Inexpensive Material on Problems Re- 
lated to National Defense and announce- 
ment of the W.P.A. series of training 
institutes on selection, purchase, organiza- 
tion, and use of pamphlet material. 

‘The December issue of Film and Book 
from the Newark Board of Education was 
on the subject of school libraries and de- 
fense. From the same board comes War 
Times, official bulletin of the School Com- 
mittee on Defense Services cooperating 
with Newark Defense Council. Appear- 
ing first in February, the issue included 
an eight-page section, From “Alert” to 
“All Clear,” a suggested program for rec- 
reation in Newark schools during air raid 
drills. 

Probably many other state and local 
education departments, school systems, and 
school library organizations have issued 
publications similar in purpose to the 
above. The School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, urges 
that two copies of all such publications 
be sent in to the division so that it may 
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serve as a clearing house concerning school 
library war activities. Where no bulletins 
are published, letters describing the de- 
mands on school libraries of the wartime 
program and the way in which those de- 
mands are met, will be very welcome. 


Inter-American Packets 


THE INFORMATION EXCHANGE of the 
U.S. Office of Education has announced 
that eight new packets of material on inter- 
American friendship and understanding 
are now available. The packets include 
pamphlets, mimeographed lessons, bibliog- 
raphies, magazines, charts, etc., and may 
be borrowed from the exchange for a two- 
week period. Lists of the packets and 
their contents may be obtained on request 
from Verna A. Carley, director, Informa- 
tion Exchange on Education in Wartime, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


War Education in the Army 


Тнк Morare BRANCH, now Special 
Services Branch, of the Army has formu- 
lated a plan which will give American sol- 
diers information on the background of the 
war, especially why they are fighting and 
what they are fighting for. A test of the 
plan is being made in the Second Army. 

A thirteen-week series of lectures is be- 
ing given to the men of the Second Army, 
and if the series proves successful the plan 
will be applied to the entire U.S. Army. 
The lectures include world and hemi- 
spheric geography, American history, the 
struggle for human liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, Fascist, Nazi, and Com- 
munist systems in contrast to the American 
way of life, and the world crisis. 

Another phase of the plan will include 
twelve lectures on the military forces of 
the U.S. including the Ariny, Navy, and 
Marines. 


DEFENSE NEWS 


Mail Books to Service Men 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL has ap- 
proved a regulation which makes it pos- 
sible to affix the Booksellers’ label which is 
' being distributed by a committee of the 
Publishers’ Bureau, American Booksellers’ 
Association, Publishers’ Ad Club, and the 
Publishers’ Weekly, to any book addressed 
to a man in the service or to a corps area 
headquarters and mail it at the one and 
one half cents per pound rate. It is not 
necessary to wrap the book. Simply tie a 
string around it and drop it in the mail 
box. 


Newark Wartime Council. 


LIBRARIES IN NEWARK are mobilizing 
for war with the formation of a council 
of public and private libraries to pool in- 
formation resources for the emergency. 
Beatrice Winser, librarian of the Newark 
Public Library, heads the new organiza- 
tion which will be known as the Wartime 
Council of Newark Libraries. 

Twelve libraries are charter members 
of the council, representing business con- 
cerns and public and private institutions 
in the city. They are the libraries of the 
Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, Board of Education, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark Museum, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey, St. Bene- 
dict's Preparatory School, University of 
Newark, and the Newark Public Library. 

In addition, the Office of Government 
Reports, through its state director, is co- 
operating with the new council. | 

Representatives of the various organi- 
zations which form the Wartime Council 
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of Newark Libraries met recently to dis- 
cuss the need for cooperation between 
Newark's public and private information 
centers. The cooperating libraries will 
exchange publications and list their re- 
sources and services in a master file at the 
public library. 

The public library will be the informa- 
tion center without in any way assuming 
the role of special libraries. It is hoped 
that much of the specialized information 
gathered for executives in special fields 
will be made available for the common 
good. 


Storytelling Bulletin 


Storytelling is the title of the attractive 
and practical bulletin issued by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
(35¢ each; 25 or more, 30¢ each). It 
will be useful to parents, teachers, and 
librarians in the emergency periods facing 
us. Several chapters have been written by 
librarians, others by teachers, authors, and 
editors. 


Pamphlet Distribution Service 


A PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
has been established by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service for the dissemination of im- 
portant government documents in small 
towns and rural areas. 

An attractive poster for table or wall 
display calls attention to fifteen or twenty 
carefully selected government documents. 
‘The first selection, now ready, is а miscel- 
laneous “U.S. at War." Subsequent col- 
lections to be issued, probably at intervals 
of one month, will deal with specific sub- 
jects. 

The initial distribution is to one thou- 
sand county and small public libraries, 
with the possibility of more extensive dis- 
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tribution later. The A.L.A., with the 
assistance of state agencies, has designated 
these libraries, all of which are in cities 
under twenty-five thousand population, 
and has sponsored the project to the extent 
of inviting the cooperation of the libraries 
that have been chosen to take part in the 
experiment. 


Education for Victory 


Tue 0.5. Orrice or EDUCATION has 
replaced School Life with a new biweekly 
periodical, Education for Victory. The 
section, “Libraries and War,” prepared by 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division, will call attention to sig- 
nificant developments at the Federal level 
which have implications for libraries and 
to specific library activities which will con- 
tribute to the war effort. There is a pos- 
sibility that each issue may list the most 
significant government and nongovern- 
ment publications, with particular refer- 
ence to the needs of school, small college, 
and public libraries. 
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Fifty thousand copies will be available 
for free distribution for a six-issue period, 
but these six free copies will not all go 
to the same individuals. The distribution 
will be staggered so as to get as wide a 
coverage as possible. As plans stand now, 
all public libraries, all university and col- 
lege libraries, and a large number of 
school libraries will be covered in this 


` free distribution. 


War Communiques 


Tue Navy is willing to turn over to 
the U.S. Information Service of the Office 
of Government Reports, two hundred 
copies of its official communiques for dis- 
tribution to libraries. Тһе Information 
Service hes agreed to handle distribution 
if the A.L.A. will assemble the requests. 

Libraries that wish to be placed on the 
mailing list for the official communiques 
of the War Department, may write di- 
rectly to the Press Branch, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, Munitions Building, War 
Department, Washington, D.C. 





Arthur Elmore Bostwick 
(Continued from page 211) 


be called to another city in need of these 
same qualities. In 1909 he was appointed 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library. 

On his retirement in 1938 the Board 
of Directors of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary adopted the following resolution of 
tribute. 


Dr. Bostwick’s intellectual attainments 
have contributed much to the members of 
the staff and the citizens of St. Louis. 
Among these are the tremendous range of 
information at his command, his scientific 
outlook, his freedom from prejudices, the 
openness of his mind to all points of view, 
and his wide and intimate knowledge of 
books. 


Dr. Bostwick was president of the 
A.L.A., 1907-08. He served on the 
Executive Board, 1907-09 and 1915-17. 
He was a member of the A.L.A. Council 
almost continuously from 1904 to 1942 
and served as chairman of many commit- 
tees for the Association. 

He was president of the New York 
Library Club, of the New York State 
Library Association, of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association, of the American 
Library Institute, and was honorary direc- 
tor of the Library Association of China, 
1925-42. 

His bock, The American Public Li- 
brary, first published in 1910, is regarded 
as a standard text for use in library 


schools. ANNE CARROLL Moore 


A.L.A. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference, [une 22 to 27, 1942 


A Restatement of Public 
Library Standards 


AFTER A SERIES of preliminary confer- 
ences on library planning the National 
Resources Planning Board has requested 
the American Library Association, through 
the Committee on Postwar Planning and 
a group of advisers, to undertake a restate- 
ment of public library standards. It has 
been tentatively agreed that the A.L.A. 
group will submit to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board its statement on 
standards not later than June 30, 1942. 
Federal funds have been made available for 
a meeting of the A.L.A. representatives, 
and such a meeting has been scheduled for 
the latter part of April. 

The major purpose of the project is to 
draft for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board a memorandum formulating 
public library standards which may be 
used as measures of the adequacy of library 
service and as guides to library develop- 
ment in the postwar period. The compila- 
tion of this measuring stick will make it 
possible to show in detail the degree to 
which present library service in the states 
and their political subdivisions meets, or 
fails to meet, acceptable standards. ‘The 
opportunity of gaining the interest and, it 
is hoped, the support of the principal plan- 
ning agency of the Federal government in 
library service is obviously important. 
The project outlined has the full endorse- 
ment and support of the Executive Board 
of the A.L.A. 


It is proposed that the formulation of 
standards be undertaken, under the gen- 
eral direction of the Committee on Post- 
war Planning, by a group of АТА. 
representatives, composec of librarians 
representing different types of public li- 
braries and the various A.L.A. boards and 
committees which have been concerned in 
the development of library standards. 
This group, through individuals and ap- 
propriate subcommittees, will thoroughly 
review present standards and the available 
statistics of library service and will at- 
tempt to restate standards in the various 


fields. 
Graduate Study Report Available 


Graduate Study in Librarianship in the 
United States by Helen F. Pierce has been 
issued by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. The report was prepared for 
the board under the direction of the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. Copies of the report may be 
borrowed from the A.L.A. Headquarters . 
Library, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Library School Accredited 


THe DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
received provisional accreditation as a 
Type II library school by action of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
December 31, 1941. This library school 
emphasizes the preparation of librarians 
for service in Catholic schools and col- 
leges. 
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Library Extension News 


THREE new regional library services 
and one demonstration have been reported 
to the Library Extension Board. 

The T.V.A. initiated service in the 
Kentucky dam construction area through 
contracts signed in December with the 
University of Tennessee Junior College 
at Martin (which will serve as head- 
quarters), the state department of edu- 
cation, and the four counties of Henry, 
Benton, Stewart, and Houston. ‘This is 
the seventh of the Т.У.А. regional library 
services. 

One result of North Carolina’s state 
aid program is the Beaufort-Hyde-Martin 
Regional Library, with headquarters at 
Washington. In addition, two groups of 
three counties each, are employing trained 
librarians jointly, though keeping funds 
and service distinct. 

The Radford Area Public Library was 
stimulated by the Extension Division of 
the Virginia State Library to meet the 
need of an important industrial defense 
area. It serves the city of Radford and 
Montgomery and Pulaski counties with 
a bookmobile, by formal contract between 
the county supervisors, the school authori- 
ties, and the library board. 

The Missouri Library Commission and 
the state-wide library service project are 
sponsoring a regional demonstration in the 
area surrounding Fort Leonard Wood— 
Phelps and Pulaski counties, and possibly 
Laclede. 

The Rapides Parish demonstration 
sponsored by the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission opened January 16 with a pro- 
gram in the courthouse at Alexandria 
where headquarters are set up. It will 
serve the civilian and military population 
in a congested, teeming defense area, in- 
cluding three large Army camps. Eight 
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branches are planned, including two for 
Negroes, and bookmobile service. 

Progress in British Columbia since 
the provincial library survey of 1927-28 
is reported in detail in the report of the 
public library commission for 1940. The 
recommendations themselves are recon- 
sidered in light of the present situation 
and with a few exceptions are reaffirmed as 
valid today. Progress reported includes 
the three union district libraries, an in- 
terior depot at Prince George for travel- 
ing-library and open-shelf service to a 
large district remote from the capital, and 
increased provincial aid. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by a group of twenty-eight representative 
farm women called together by Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife in Chicago 
December 29 to 30, as part of a national 
wartime platform of American farm 
women: 

“As tax burdens increase, we must 
guard educational, cultural, and spiritual 
services—public schools, the extension 
service, libraries, churches, and other 
institutions contributing to social well- 
being.” 

A bookmobile exhibit prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture can be 
borrowed by any responsible organization 
that can use it to advantage and pay 
shipping charges both ways. It would be 
particularly suitable for farmers’ week at 
the state college or a state fair or other 
opportunity to reach large numbers of 
people where the Department of Agri- 
culture name would carry weight. When 
closed, it :5 four feet high by five feet 
long by three feet six inches wide. 
Opened, it is four feet high by five feet 
eight inches long by five feet two inches 
wide. Its estimated shipping weight is 
five hundred pounds. It requires a table 
or platform twenty-four inches high by 
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four feet wide by five feet long. It is not 
essential that the exhibit have electric con- 
nection, but it is more effective if there 
is one that will light the inside of the 
vehicle and the rear light and will turn 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE's TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Milwaukee Hotels 


HEADQUARTERS of the Milwaukee Con- 
ference to be held June 22-27, 1942, will 
be the Milwaukee Auditorium on N. Fifth 
St. between W. Kilbourn and W. State 
streets. Exhibits, meetings, and A.L.A. 
offices will be in the Auditorium. Неад- 
quarters staff members and officers of the 
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the moving labels. Requests should be 
addressed to the Division of Economic 
Information, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C. 


prem 
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Association will at the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

The following hotels have guaranteed 
to set aside rooms for A.L.A. delegates at 
the rates per day indicated. Add 10 per 
cent for those marked with an asterisk. 
Other hotels in Milwaukee may announce 


similar increases. 


stay 























MILWAUKEE НотЕег RATES 
Distance from Rates 
Name Address Milwaukee - 
Auditorium Single Double 

Abbott Crest* 1226 W. Wisconsin Ave. 8$ blocks 2.00 3.50 
Antlers* 618 N. Second St. 5 blocks 1.75 3.00- 3.50 
Carlton 1120 N. Milwaukee St. 11 blocks 1.50 3.50 
Eastway 636 М. Van Buren 12 blocks 4.00 
Kilbourn 624 N. Third St. 44 blocks 1.75-2.50 3.00- 8.00 
Knickerbocker 1028 E. Juneau 18 blocks 3.00-4.00 5.00--10.00 
LaSalle 729 N. Eleventh St. 8 blocks 2.50-2.75 5.50-10.00 
Milwaukee Athletic Club (for men only) 758 N. Broadway 7 blocks 2.00-4.00 4.00- 7.00 
Maryland 625 N. Fourth St. 34 blocks 2.00 4.00-10.00 
Medford* 605 М. Third St. 43 blocks 2.00-3.00 3.50- 5.00 
Miller* * 223 М. Third St. 34 blocks 1.75-3.50 3.50- 9.50 
New Pfister* 424 E. Wisconsin Ave. 103 blocks 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Plankinton House* 609 N. Plankinton Ave. 54 blocks 3.00-5.00 5.00-10.00 
Republican 907 N. Third St. 1$ blocks 2.00-2,75 3.50- 8.00 
Schroeder* 534 М. Fifth St. 2 blocks 3.00-6.00 6.00- 8.00 
Shorecrest 1962 N. Prospect Ave. 23 blocks 5.00 6.00 
Tower* 716 N. Eleventh St. 7 blocks 5.00 5.00- 8.00 
Wisconsin* 714 N. Third St. 3 blocks 2.00-3.50 3.00-10.00 





* 10 per cent addition to rates indicated has been announced. 
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Map or MILWAUKEE HOTEL AREA 
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North Shore 25 

Northwestern 87 

Electric Lines and Bus Sta- 
tion 46 


Other Points of Interest 


Auditorium 19 

City Hall 58 

County Court House 8 
Public Library 13 
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Knickerbocker 89 Wisconsina 
Milssckee Athletic Club 6 
ilwaukee etic Club бт 
Maryland 30 Шердин 
Medford 40 Milwaukee Road 41 


Exhibits at Milwaukee 


A.L.A. sections, committees, boards, and 
other groups within the Association wish- 
ing to exhibit at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence, June 22-27, are requested to file 
applications for space with Harold H. 
Laskey at A.L.A. Headquarters. Space 
assignments will probably be made about 
April 15. 


Information and Education 


Committee 

Tue Wartime Committee on Infor- 
mation and Education, formerly the Com- 
mittee on War Information and Education 
Services, has added to its number Harriet 


Safety Building 12 


Root as a consultant of the committee. 
Miss Root is head of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service in the Office of Government 
Reports. 


List of Mexican Exchanges 


A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY has 
received a copy of "Libros y folletos que 
se ofrecen en canje, no. 1, Diciembre 1941" 
from the department of acquisitions and 
exchange of the National Library of 
Mexico in Mexico City. This is a list 
itemizing 1058 pieces which are offered 
on an exchange basis. It includes govern- 
ment publications, books, and pamphlets 
in both Spanish and English. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Youth and the Future 


THE GENERAL REPORT of the American 
Youth Commission, Youth and the Fu- 
ture, has just been published. The find- 
ings of the report include the following: 


In the years of toil and struggle ahead, our 
former negligence in the preparation of 
young people for the present situation is 
likely to rise up to haunt us. For the future, 
we must redouble our efforts to prepare on- 
coming youth adequately for the burdens 
and responsibilities both of war and peace. 

To the end that all youth may become re- 
sponsible adults, trained for democracy, 
tough in mind and body, the commission 
advocates that an integrated program of 
rehabilitation and preparation be undertaken 
immediately. Full cognizance of the emer- 
gency period of 1942 is taken as the com- 
mission names the successful prosecution of 
the war as “the most important problem con- 
fronting the American people of today.” 


‘The commission recommends creation of 
a public work youth agency within the 
Federal Security Agency where personnel 
can be in constant contact with the other 
social agencies whose programs impinge on 
the welfare of youth. Integration of the 
present programs of the N.Y.A. and the 
C.C.C. would increase the efficiency of 
the programs. р 

Especially at the community level, 
young people need planned occupational 
adjustments. Schools, public employment 
agencies, and: private business must со- 
operate to provide the maximum amount 
of guidance, training, and job placement. 

Among other suggested plans for the 


provision of opportunities for rural youth 
is Federal aid for rural library service 
through grants to the states. 


Talking Books 

Patrons of libraries may be interested 
in the talking books available from the 
American Foundation fer the Blind for 
one dollar. There are a number of short 
selections ‘which are well within the 
average person’s means. Included are 
such items as Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs; interpretations by Eva Le Galli- 
enne of Oscar Wilde’s The Birthday of 
the Infanta and The Nightingale and the 
Rose; collections of some of Alexander 
Woollcott’s favorite stories and poems, 
under the titles of The Woollcott Listener 
and The Woollcott Listener: Supplement, 
and a reading of Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol. 

For further information, write to the 
Talking Book Department, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 
16th St, New York City. 


Planning for Libraries 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE of Philadelphia has published 
a report of the survey of library facilities 
in the Philadelphia area under the title, 
Philadelphia Libraries; A Survey of Fa- 
cilities, Needs and Opportunities. The 
book is a report to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, whose grants made the 
survey possible. 

The report covers a survey of the com- 
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munity, of libraries in Philadelphia, of 
union library catalogs, interlibrary loans, 
cooperative cataloging, specialization, 
other aspects of library cooperation, the 
bibliographical center, and the library 
problem at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The book was published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press and the price 
is $3.50. 


Fellowship for Canadian 


THE Institute of International Educa- 
tion is offering a graduate fellowship of 
eighteen hundred dollars to a Canadian 
for study in the United States during the 
academic year 1942-43. АП fields except 
law are included. Candidates must be 
under thirty years of age and unmarried 
during the tenure of the fellowship. 

The general requirements for eligibility 
are: 

I. Must be a Canadian citizen 

2. Must be a graduate of a Canadian 
college or university of recognized stand- 
ing 

3. Must be of good moral character 
and intellectual ability, and have suitable 
personal qualities 

4. Must be in good health 

5. Must possess ability to do inde- 
pendent study 

6. Must have a practical reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language 

For application forms write to the In- 
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stitute of International Education, 2 W. 
4sth St, New York City. Applications 
and credentials must reach the institute 
not later than April 1, 1942. 


Building America 

AN INTERESTING PRESENTATION of the 
place of libraries in American life appears 
in the February number of Building 
America. А history of libraries in this 
country, descriptions of various services 
given by libraries, and a discussion of the 
functions of the A.L.A. are presented, with 
many illustrations. 

Libraries not receiving this issue as a 
part of a regular subscription will want to 
secure single copies. These are priced at 
thirty certs each and may be ordered from 
the Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
St, New York City. 


State Library Association 
Meetings 


THE DATES for two state library asso- 
ciation meetings have been changed to the 
following: 

Alabama Library Association on May 1- 
2 at Auburn. 

Louisiana Library Association on April 
16-18 at Monroe. 

The following announcement has been 
received recently. 

Wyoming Library Association on May 
25-26 at Laramie. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from A L.A. Members 


Report from Britain 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Well, we are at last all in it together, 
and now we can just get down to brass tacks 
and finish off the job. More power to your 
elbow on your side of the scrap, whether in 
field or workshop. ? 

Our libraries are keeping busier than ever, 
but we shall have serious difficulties to face 
in the near future owing to the call-up of so 
many men, and we are not even sure that we 
shall be able to keep our younger women. 
The blitz on Paternoster Row, which de- 
stroyed so many millions of books and dis- 
organized the publishers, plus the paper 
shortage and the shortage of labour and 
materials for binding, all combine to enhance 
the value of library stocks and may ulti- 
mately mean that people will have to resort 
to their libraries for all but ephemeral read- 
ing. 

In spite of all our present problems, we 
still have an eye on the future, for McColvin 
has been given six months’ leave for the pur- 
pose of visiting libraries of all sizes and types 
-and drawing up a report upon the future 
organization of the whole public library serv- 
ice. He has nearly finished the visiting part 
of it, in the course of which we went together 
to meet groups of members in various parts 
of the country, and now he is about ready to 
compile his report. 

We very much appreciate your kindly fore- 
thought in laying plans for the restoration 
of destroyed or damaged library stocks. At 
the moment we cannot do very much about 
it because, even where stocks have been 
destroyed, staffs are very short. Above all, 
we do not know what other libraries may yet 
be destroyed, so, for the time being, we are 
asking libraries to let us know what spares 
or duplicates they have, but to keep the 
books themselves until we ask for them. 


This has the double advantage of keeping 
such stocks widely dispersed and of allow- 
ing us to make the most effective distribution 
when we finally know the full extent of the 
losses. 
P. S. J. WELSFORD, Secretary 
The Library Association 
Public Library 
Launceston, Cornwall, England 


Addendum to Policy Statement 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The statement of library policy adopted by 
the Council, December 27, 1941, has been 
read with heartiest agreement—so far as it 
goes. May we suggest an addendum? 

In the old, pedantic days all libraries were 
divided into three parts—information, rec- 
reation, and inspiration. The first two are 
thoughtfully and well covered in the state- 
ment of policy. 

But what has become of the third part? 
How about philosophy, religion, literature, 
art, music? Where are Socrates, Jesus, 
Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Beethoven? 
And what would a postwar world, however 
planned for security, be like if somebody 
somewhere was not busy emphasizing the 
traditions those men have helped create? 

A leaf from Archibald MacLeish would 
help, and praise be, he is in a position to 
help both as writer and as librarian: 

“Only by affirmation, only by exhibiting 
to the people the nobility and beauty of 
their intellectual inheritance can that in- 
heritance be made secure... . 

“Against those who would destroy the 
tradition he must bring the force of the 
tradition. Against those who would mutilate 
the beauty of the monuments, he must bring 
the beauty of the monuments... . 

“Keepers of books, keepers of print and 
paper on the shelves, librarians are keepers 
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also of the records of the human spirit— 
the records of men’s watch upon themselves. 
In such a time as ours, when wars are made 
against the spirit and its works, the keeping 
of these records is itself a kind oz war- 
fare.” 

Let’s save a little of our book budget to 
remain “great repositories of culture” 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt). And let’s add 
one more paragraph to the statement of na- 
tional policy: 

The library must keep alive the record 
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of the life of the human mind and spirit, 
so that, as keepers of the word, we shall 
help make the postwar world worth plan- 
ning for. 


Guapys CALDWELL, Head 

Art and Music Department 

KATHARINE К. Garsutt, Head 

Literature and Philology Department 

Louise Е. ]омЕз, Head 

Philosophy and Religion Department 
Los Angeles Public Library 





Joint Memorandum 
(Continued from page 214) 


bution to them for the reasons mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. Plans are 
under way, however, by some of the gov- 
ernment agencies to serve some of the 
smaller libraries with packets of govern- 
ment publications.) 

4. The School and College Civilian 
Morale Service and the A.L.A. will: 


a. Maintain a file of the war infor- 


mation centers identified in the college, 


university, and public libraries. 

b. Send copies of the list to zll co- 
operating private publishers who have 
indicated to the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service that they will 
send to the libraries identified, exhibit 
copies of the latest publications on war 
problems or announcements of such pub- 
lications. (This service would be ex- 
tended first to the key centers and 
second, it is hoped, to the public li- 
braries in large cities. Later, if found 
feasible it might be extended to other 
college and public libraries.) 


c. Make available copies of the list 
of identified war information centers to 
such other government agencies as may 
desire to use it in the distribution of 
publications relating to the war. 

‚5. The American Library Association, 
the Civilian Morale Service, and the Li- 
brary Service Division of the U.S. Office 
of Education will keep in close contact 
with one another regarding plans to assist 
libraries in developing and improving the 
war information centers. Every effort 
will be made to avoid duplication of ac- 
tivity with its resulting confusion to the 
college, university, and public libraries 
needing the services described. 

The preceding statements regarding the 
cooperative plans are designed to clarify 
the developing program. Steps are being 
taken for the implementation of the pro- 
gram and you will be kept informed of 
developments. The Library Service Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington and the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, will be glad to be informed 
about war information center activities in 
any library of any size and kind. 
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A Public Library Responds to 
Wartime Needs 


HELENE THORPE and RUTH RUTZEN 


Miss Thorpe, head of the department of social sciences, and Miss Rutzen, 
head of the circulation department, of the Detroit Public Library, 
have prepared this article which is introduced by the librarian. 

It has been sponsored by the Public Library Division. 


OR the past fifteen years public li- 

braries have been directing efforts to- 
ward the development of adult education 
programs. Each year the new explora- 
tory work done in this field has enlarged 
librarians! comprehension of the best pur- 
poses of library service and clarified the 
procedures through which that service 
might be made an educational influence of 
consequence. Because of this background 
effort through which a broad program of 
continuing group activities has been de- 
veloped, a rapport with like-minded social 
and educational organizations has been 
established, and the staff has become ac- 
customed to discovering and to developing 
the educational needs of adults. The De- 
troit Public Library, therefore, has been 
able with very little delay to launch a 
broad wartime program of activities. No 
doubt a great many kindred institutions 
have done likewise and for the same rea- 
sons. 

As the program grew some readjust- 
ments were of course necessary. How- 
ever, since the program was deemed a 
basic essential of the institutional service 
rather than something supplementary to 


it, the problem of implementing the new 
activities presented no abnormal difficul- 
ties. It was assumed that in institutional 
management as in the management of per- 
sonal affairs, if the objective to be attained 
is recognized as having paramount im- 
portance the necessary realignment and 
reassignment of resources at hand to at- 
tain that objective must be made. Like- 
wise it was felt that the existing 
organizational structure was adequate for 
the needs without disrupting departmental 
relationships or creating new administra- 
tive units. | 

In the matter of what constitutes a 
properly rounded program of library ac- 
tivities during wartime we moved with 
less assurance. The retraining of workers 
is so extensive that a completely adequate 
program could not possibly be achieved 
within a few months. By way of explana- 
tion it will be remembered that the auto- 
mobile industry, the largest industry in 
the country and the dominant one of this 
city, has been completely closed down. 
Hundreds of thousands of factory work- 
ers are in need of retraining for work in 
new types of manufacturing—airplane and 
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armaments. The great research collec- 
tions that were built up over a period of 
years to meet the city’s major industrial 
needs have had their usefulness reduced 
literally overnight at the very time when 
engineers with their new problems are 
making heavier demands than ever before. 

The civilian defense program of the li- 
brary was conceived on a broad basis. 
Maintaining stability in our society re- 
quires that attention be directed not only 
toward persons of productive years but to- 
ward the immature as well. Such a pro- 
gram must recognize both mental and 
physical well-being. It must aid in main- 
taining natural ways of living and all of 
these at a time when family life is dis- 
rupted and family spending is necessarily 
curtailed. 

Against this background of varied op- 
portunities for wartime service we have 
attempted to plan a reasonably balanced 
program of activities. Extensive as that 


TRAINING FOR DEFENSE 


Our government’s blueprints for war 
production have made Detroit responsi- 
ble for one fifth of the total war output. 
The conversion of. the automobile indus- 
try to aircraft and armament production 
has required the training and retraining of 
thousands of workers and has resulted in 
a demand for technical books which be- 
gan in I940 and has now reached un- 
precedented dimensions. Funds have been 
diverted from the regular book budgets 
for the purchase of technical books. To 
help the situation reference reserve shelves 
of the books indicated by our local Train- 
ing for Defense Office have been set up in 
the technology department, in the War 
Information Center, and in all the branch 
libraries. In some agencies.rental collec- 
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program may be, it is entirely inadequate. 
However, though a complete presenta- 
tion of it would be impossible in limited 
space, some of the high lights are detailed 
for whatever suggestive value they may 
have for others. 

In anticipation of questions that may 
arise, whether expressed or not, it should 
be stated that it would be impossible for 
the Detroit Public Library to continue its 
present program were it not for the will- 
ingness of the staff to contribute regularly 
and generously of their own time to fur- 
thering the program. This recognition of 
the fact that their best contribution to our 
national well-being can be made in the 
field of service for which they are trained 
is thoroughly commendable, particularly 
since already too many persons are con- 
fused and searching blindly for something 
worth while and important in general 
civilian defense work. | 

RALPH А. ULVELING, Librarian 


tions of these titles have been added. 

But the problem required more than 
increasing the book stock. Our branch 
library staffs were handicapped in serv- 
ing these men by insufficient knowledge of 
machine operations and machine shop 
terminology. This year the chief of our 
technology department arranged for a 
special orientation course for our librari- 
ans to be given on a noncredit basis by the 
associate professor of shop practice of the 
engineering department of Wayne Uni- 
versity. These lectures are held in the 
machine shop and are illustrated by the 
five general types of machine tools: 
the lathe, the milling machine, the shaper, 
the grinder, and the drill. 

The value of the course can be judged 
by the number of requests that it be re- 
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peated. The second series, with capacity 
enrolment, is beginning immediately at the 
close of the first. 


War INFORMATION CENTER 


The purpose behind the establishment 
of our War Information Center was two- 
fold. The steadily increasing demand in 
our special departments for service on de- 
fense materials, together with a sizable 
` increase in those materials, made a desk 
which would coordinate information about 
the services and materials almost impera- 
tive. The desk functions as a referral 
point directing the questions which can- 
not be answered there to the proper de- 
partment. Е 

Secondly, the development of the civil- 
ian defense setup of a metropolitan area, 
the opening of Detroit offices of Federal 
agencies, and the growing activities of the 
service organizations made it necessary 
that one desk be held responsible for keep- 
ing up with the rapid shifts and changes. 
Concentrated here is information on all 
local civilian defense activities. ` 

It was realized that the success of the 
War Information Center would be deter- 
mined by the degree to which it was recog- 
nized as a part of the official defense setup 
of Detroit, performing a function nowhere 
else assigned. Steps were taken at the out- 
set to gain that recognition. The Office of 
Civilian Defense for the Detroit metro- 
politan area has formally appointed it as 
the "official information center for all 
phases of our defense program." Similar 
action was taken by the Wayne County 
Council of Defense and the Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office. 

The Detroit Office of Government Re- 
ports offers a very direct and quick way 
of getting Office of Civilian Defense pam- 


phlets and other documents and has con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of our 
undertaking. This office is visited weekly 
by a staff member of the War Informa- 
tion Center and the office, in turn, has 
telephoned the center about items of un- 
usual interest. 

Other Detroit offices with which the 
center is in constant touch and which co- 
operate by sending us their releases and an- 
nouncements and by giving information 
generously over the telephone are: 

War Production Board 

Office for Emergency Management 

U.S. Navy Recruiting Station 

U.S. Army Recruiting Station 

U.S. War Department Personnel Office 

Wayne County Rationing Board 

United Service Organizations 

American Women's Voluntary Services 

College Women's Volunteer Service 


'The center is staffed by five assistants, 
only one of whom is scheduled there full 
time. The four part-time assistants are 
from the staffs of the circulation, refer- 
ence, social sciences, and technology de- 
partments. Each serves the important 
function of relating the resources of her 
own department to the needs of the center 
and being alert to the contribution her de- 
partment can make to it. Another point in 
favor of such staffing, which was inci- 
dental to the main purpose, was the fact 
that, since it was necessary to work with 
the existing staff, the contribution to 
the center was spread over four depart- 
ments. 

'The desk occupies a strategic spot on 
the first floor directly opposite the main 
entrance. Ample bulletin board space. has 
been provided for posting releases of the 
Office for Emergency Management, the 
official communiqués of the Army and 
Navy departments, announcements of lo- 
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cal war activities, a list of selected periodi- 
cal articles on the war compiled each week, 
and posters. ‘There are display racks for 
all the publications of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, and pamphlets on the war 
effort, civilian morale, the Army and 
Navy, civilian defense, and peace plans. A 
section of shelves is used for books cover- 
ing broader subject fields. 

Tools for the use of the staff include a 
card index of Federal, state, and local de- 
fense agencies and organizations, both offi- 
cial and semiofficial. The Information 
Digest of the Office of Government Re- 
ports is read daily for changes of organiza- 
tion and personnel. Both a morning and 
afternoon newspaper are read, and clip- 
pings from them mounted on cards. These 
cards are put in a temporary subject file 
and corroborated by official announce- 
ments as soon as they are received. There 
is an author, title, and subject catalog of 
all documents on defense and the war. 

Many of the questions answered here 
fall into definite patterns. ‘Those from in- 
quirers about civilian defense volunteer 
work are in the majority. What am I 
best fitted to do? Where can I register 
for it? What training does it require and 
how many hours of service after training? 

Next in number come questions about 
defense training and employment on de- 
fense jobs. In an industrial area where so 
much war production is centered this con- 
stitutes at once the most important and 
most difficult part of the work. It is 
necessary to be in frequent communication 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, Training in Industry of the Office for 
Emergency Management, and with the 
board of education. 

Information about enlistment and se- 


lective service is asked for constantly. 
Where will I be most useful? Where 
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will I get the best training to fit me for 
life after the war? Questions are fre- 
quent about protective measures to be 
taken against air raids, equipment of air 
raid shelters, methods of fighting incendi- 
ary bombs. Housewives ask about ration- 
ing of sugar and where to place a call to 
have wastepaper collected. 

The War Information Center registers 
a very prompt reaction to news releases. 
An announcement that civilian pilots will 
be grounded for the duration unless they 
are members of the Civil Air Patrol brings 
a host of questions about that organiza- 
tion. 

The eagerness of the individual to serve 
is recorded over and over. One young 
man wants to get his station wagon con- 
verted into an ambulance. Another who 
has just enlisted in the Navy wants to 
know to what government office he can 
give his almost new truck. The leader 
of a group of Negro singers would like to 
donate the proceeds of their concerts to 
national defense. A factory employee who 
works twelve hours a day wants to know 
if he can serve as an air raid warden. A 
commercial music broadcasting firm asks 
to whom it can make application for per- 
mission to broadcast air raid warnings and 
all-clear signals. A man wants to know 
where he can volunteer for work on the 
China-India road. 

The center has been planned with the 
idea that the setup should be elastic 
enough to follow unpredictable develop- 
ments. 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


When the plans for opening a Con- 
sumer Information Center in Detroit were 
made, this library was asked to cooperate, 
along with such agencies as the Michigan 
and Wayne County councils of defense, 
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the Wayne County Defense Nutrition 
Committee, and the Detroit Visiting 
Nurses Association, by acting as the offi- 
cial outlet for the dissemination of in- 
formation based on printed materials. 

A section of shelves was used to bring 
together books, pamphlets, and magazines 
on the several and varied subjects of con- 
cern to the consumer: standards of living, 
housing, medical care, budgeting the fam- 
ily income, price control, grade labeling, 
cooperatives, and consumer education. 
All levels of reading are here, from Stuart 
Chase and several bright and very useful 
Public Affairs Pamphlets to the proceed- 
ings of the conferences of the Institute for 
Consumer Education, and some of the 
‘monographs of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. Consumer Prices, 
Consumers’ Guide, Bread and Butter, and 
recent government documents offer guid- 
ance on the new problems which confront 
the consumer who must buy nourishing 
food and adequate clothing for his family 
in the face of rising prices and who must 
prepare to face shortages in consumer 
goods. 

‘There is much, too, to encourage those 
who wish to form groups in their com- 
munities to work toward maintaining a 
decent standard of living as their con- 
tribution to the war effort. The field 
representative of the Consumer Division 
of the Office of Price Administration, who 
places a very high value on the part the 
library can play here, has been most gen- 
erous in his counsel. Through his efforts 
we have obtained pamphlets for distribu- 
tion and posters for lending to study 
groups. 

It should be emphasized here that, with 
the exception of free pamphlets which 
come to us in more abundance because of 
our connection with the Consumer In- 
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formation Center and a few replacements 
of worn copies, this project has been car- 
ried on. with books and periodical sub- 
scriptions already in our collection. The 
added interest shown in them is due to 
the dramatization they receive from being 
brought together under a large sign at a 
time when the stress of world events forces 
attention upon the subject. 

Like the gardening and nutrition pro- 
grams described later, the consumer in- 
formation project was well suited for 
promotion in the branch libraries. Also, 
the Consumer Information Center and the 
Greater Detroit Consumers Council are 
most concerned that this material shall be 
available throughout the city so that 
groups with which they work can be re- 
ferred to it. A traveling exhibit of books 
and pamphlets from the main library 
collection has been made for the branch 
libraries, thereby releasing the branch ma- 
terial for circulation. Several effective 
posters were made for the exhibit, includ- 
ing four pictorial charts done to scale and 
in color comparing the cost of living from 
June 1914 to June 1941. 

As a part of our program for the con- 
sumer a series of Tuesday night lectures, 
“The Consumer and the War," was 
planned for the main library. We have 
been most fortunate in getting for this 
series men who are actually doing the 
work. One was a member of the Wayne 
County Rationing Board, the field repre- 
sentative in this area for the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. A member of the common coun- 
cil, formerly secretary of the Detroit 
Housing Commission, talked on housing 
in Detroit. The local milk problem was 
discussed by three men representing the 
farmer, the consumer, and labor. ‘Three 
professors from Wayne University are 
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taking part in the program, and the labor 
unions are represented by che president of 
the Detroit and Wayne County Federa- 
tion of Labor and by the assistant 
coordinator of U.A.W.-C.I.O. defense 
employment. Exhibits of books and pam- 
phlets are shown each week outside the 
auditorium, 

Helen Sorenson has said: "Consumer 
education is particularly well suited to the 
education of adults. It is only as adults 
that we attain full status and responsi- 
bility as consumers. The appeal of con- 
sumer education is immediate and direct. 

People talk about consumer prob- 
lems anyway—over the back fence, at the 
bridge clubs; when they meet on the street 
or in stores." They talk about them, 
too, at forums and lectures and over the 
library desk. 


HEALTH 


The most recent community wartime 
effort with which the library is associated 
is the creation of a Health Education 
Committee functioning under the Metro- 
politan Health Council. This committee 
represents two types of organizations: 
those prepared to offer sound information, 
visual aids, speakers, etc., and those from 
large groups for whom this information is 
becoming increasingly important. ‘There- 
fore the committee represents such or- 
ganizations as the local medical 
association, department of health, health 
education department of the public schools, 
nursing organizations, mental hygiene as- 
sociation, the library, safety council, labor 
unions, and veterans’ organizations. 

The library is recognized as one of the 
organizations which can function in both 
directions. It can aid with materials and 
it can promote the program through its 


1 ИНно Adult Education Notes. Oct. 1941, p. 1. 


for periodicals and books. 
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own activities and channels. We believe 
this will develop into one of the library’s 
important wartime activities. 


NUTRITION 


This year’s activities with regard to 
promotion of sound and up-to-date in- 
formation on nutrition is in some ways 
only an extension of a cooperative effort 
with the Detroit Dietetics Association 
which began in 1936. Since that time the 
association has offered expert advice on 
selection of material and contributed funds 
The library 
has issued lists, maintained special shelves, 
and featured the material in various ways. 

Last fall this library was designated 
by the American Library Association as 
one of fourteen demonstration centers, and 
since then has tried to carry out in its own 
sphere recommendations which came out 
of the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. 

At a recent meeting of branch librarians 
the chairman of the Wayne County Nutri- 
tion Committee discussed its organization 
and work. At the same time she com- 
mented on the value and use of some of 
the more recent pamphlets and govern- 
ment publications, as well as display ma- 
terials which had been gathered for this 
meeting. Each week the new materials 
that become available are brought to the 
attention of the library staff. This applies 
not only to books and pamphlets but to 
posters and desirable exhibit 
Branch libraries and departments are thus 
given an opportunity to enlarge their col- 
lections and to keep them up to date and 
are provided with ideas for new exhibits 
and displays. The library plans to stress 
periodically the importance of nutrition 
to health and defense by means of fre- 
quent displays of fresh new materials on 


items. 
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the subject. For example, a new exhibit 
now in use at the main library is built 
around the theme “Mrs. America Volun- 
teers.” 

To supplement this regular featuring of 
the subject a varied program of lectures 
and discussion groups has been organized. 
In one branch library a series of talks by 
qualified dietitians has been given to the 
Friends of the Library group. In several 
other branch libraries a simple ten-hour 
course is being given in cooperation with 
the Wayne County Nutrition Committee. 
In some instances organized clubs are tak- 
ing the course, in others the library has 
brought together individual women in the 
neighborhood. The downtown library 
took an important part in a program 
planned by the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, not only by supplying ex- 
hibits and lists but by direct participation. 
The Volunteer Civilian Defense Office 
and the Wayne County Nutrition Com- 
mittee are taking action to make possible 
an early afternoon course at the main li- 
brary. 

The results of all this? More and 
more orders for books and pamphlets on 
diet and nutrition. The reading lists pub- 
lished in November have not been avail- 
able for weeks and had to be reprinted in 
February. 

GARDENING 

Early last fall arrangements were made 
for one of the first defense gardening 
courses given anywhere in the United 
States. Omitting two weeks at holiday 
time the course ran for twelve consecu- 
tive weeks, beginning October 14 and end- 
ing January 13. The course was 
cosponsored by the University of Michi- 
gan Extension Service, the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company, and the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 
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The director of the Fordson Horticul- 
tural Gardens acted as a coordinator. 
Other lecturers were the geneticist, Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company; the garden editor, 
the Detroit News; the pathologist, Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company; the botanist, Cran- 
brook Institute of Science; the household 
editor, the Detroit News; and an instruc- 
tor in gardening, Fordson Schools. 

General plans were worked out by the 
sponsoring organizations.  Ferry-Morse 
representatives planned the course; the 
university and the library shared the pro- 
motional work, registration detail, dis- 
tribution of stenciled course outlines, book 
lists, etc. In addition the library fur- 
nished auditorium space, special exhibits, 
and staff for each meeting. 

Some two hundred and fifty people 
were registered for the course. The ma- 
jority had had experience with flower gar- 
dens, but more than 50 per cent were 
planning vegetable gardens for the first 
time. Gardening space available ranged 
from ten by fifteen feet to five acres. 
'There were a few commercial gardeners, 
there were people from suburbs who had 
large gardens, there were professional peo- 
ple, there were some Negroes. Most of 
those attending, of course, were city back- 
yard gardeners or would-be gardeners. 

We refer to this because the group rep- 
resented a cross section of the city popula- 
tion hard to duplicate. It was difficult 
for other sponsors to understand how such 


-a mixed group could be brought together. 


We believe that the library can and does 
reach a diversified clientele to an extent 
not readily possible to other agencies, and 
this in itself can be an important fact in 
cosponsored activities. 

Approximately the same course is be- 
ing repeated at present. However, be- 
cause the library meeting room provided 
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only standing room at some meetings, 
better auditorium facilities made it desir- 
able to give it in the new Michigan Uni- 
versity Extension Service building across 
the street. Again the library is publicizing 
the course, is providing exhibits, lists, and 
staff. Books are circulated from the ex- 
hibits. ‘The printed outline of the course 
is available for sale at all libraries. 

The national Victory Garden program, 
since sponsored by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other government or- 
ganizations, provides opportunity to ex- 
tend our activities. The Victory Garden 
program is being featured in all agencies 
with lists, special posters, and exhibits for 
the month of March. 

It has been possible to make arrange- 
ments with the Detroit Garden Center for 
informal courses at some of the branch li- 
braries. 

We are also aiding the department of 
instruction of the board of education in 
their effort to stimulate and inform teach- 
ers with regard to Victory Garden pro- 
grams. We provide materials on which 
they can base bulletins which go from the 
department to the teachers. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


The impact of the war on family life 
and children was a dominant note in the 
program for the Marriage and Family 
Life Institute which was held for five and 
a half days, February 23-28, and which 
served as the opening of a ten-year con- 
tinuing program of education and coun- 
seling in the field of preparation for 
marriage and family life. This institute 
was and future programs will be organized 
under the sponsorship of the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, the Merrill 
Palmer School, and the Detroit Public 
Library. 
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The preservation of the family as a 
unit, the welfare of the twenty-three mil- 
lion American homes are certainly impor- 
tant factors bearing on the future of 
America. The program for the institute 
bore the imprint of that thought. 

Special morning meetings were planned 
for mothers of small and adolescent chil- 
dren. A preschool children’s story hour 
was conducted simultaneously to allow 
attendance of all mothers. 

A series of noonday meetings was di- 
rected to young people. Late afternoon 
meetings brought together professional 
groups concerned with counseling. Social 
workers, doctors, clergymen, teachers met 
to work out plans for coordinating their 
efforts. Evening meetings were planned 
for two groups, the young married group 
and the young unmarried group. High 
school boys and girls took part in the 
Saturday morning meetings. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the 
American Institute of Family Relations, 
Los Angeles, and Lawrence Frank, of 
the Macy Foundation, New York City, 
were the out-of-state speakers and discus- 
sants. Care of children in wartime, main- 
taining stable home conditions, problems 
of finance, as well as marriage relation- 
ships and personality adjustment problems 
were covered. Questions and discussions 
were pertinent to wartime conditions. 
Participants felt that the program had set 
a high standard for meetings in this field. 

Book lists were prepared for special sec- 
tions of the program, and a large exhibit 
of books was staffed for the week. 


Fitm Forums 


The second series of weekly film forums 
is now under way. The first series started 
October 13 and ended December 15. 
“Strengthen Democratic America” pro- 
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vided the general theme for the first series. 
The theme, “On to Victory, America,” 
covers the series which started February 9 
and is scheduled to end April 13. 

Ordinarily a program provides two 
films and discussion. The discussion lead- 
ers are interested individuals willing to 
give their time, and come from Wayne 
University, the Detroit News, the board 
of education, and the library. 

‘These forums bring an average audience 
of 175 to the library. The age of those 
in attendance ranges from sixteen to sixty. 
The educational level also shows a wide 
range, including those with only elemen- 
tary education as well as the college gradu- 
ate. Men and women are about equally 
represented, and there has been considera- 
ble occupational variation. However, it 
is a homogeneous group from the stand- 
point of interest. For example, five 
sevenths of those in attendance at the pro- 
gram, “Youth and the War,” fell in the 
16-25 age level; “The City” drew archi- 
tects, architectural students, and those 
interested in planned housing, plus those 
interested simply in seeing a good film; a 
program on study of the Southern Negro 
brought in a large proportion of Negroes. 
This trend has been noted for both series 
whenever the particular program made 
special appeal to a definite section of the 
population. 

Books and pamphlets are exhibited and 
are available for loan at each meeting, and 
it is apparent that some individuals who 
might think books on an issue too heavy 
and dry are stirred to interest by a vital 
pictorial presentation and discussion. 
Surveys of the audience have indicated 
that 25 per cent were nonlibrary users. 


PRoGRAM PLANNING 
This is the fourth year in which the 
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library has taken an active part in the 
planning and promotion of a Program 
Planners’ Institute. This is a one-day 
institute held in April for the chairmen 
of program committees of the many hun- 
dred women's clubs in the city. Its pur- 
pose is not only to provide stimulation for 
better programs, but to demonstrate meth- 
ods of discussion and emphasize pertinent 
materials. Attendance ranges between 
five and six hundred. Emphasis is placed 
on the necessity for real participation on 
the part of club members. 

A quotation from a statement of pur- 
pose says: 

"This institute is called to set us all think- 
ing of the programs in our several thousand 
clubs and societies. Are they keeping us in- 
dividually and socially alert to our challeng- 
ing and changing world? Are we willing 
to make the effort ourselves that we un- 
hesitatingly ask numerous "speakers" to 
make for us? Do our programs grow out of 
the times in which we live to fit our needs 


or are they synthetically built on old and 
outmoded patterns? 


'This is a cosponsored activity which 
functions through a steering. committee 
on which cosponsoring groups have a place. 
This has become one of the library’s major 
outside activities. Several representatives 
from the library have become more or less 
permanent members of the steering com- 
mittee and share responsibility for the 
program. Exhibits and lists are important 
features of the institute and are stressed 
throughout the program. In fact, group 
discussions can be and are entirely built 
around the materials suggested. 

'Fhis year the institute, to be held on 
April 14, will demonstrate the planning 
of a program on inter-American affairs. 
In the morning a panel will represent a 
program committee planning a year's pro- 
gram. In the afternoon there will be 
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three general resource meetings built 
around materials available. Participants 
will be individuals in the community who 
have a background for the discussion. At 
the same time there will be smaller group 
discussions on building programs on such 
special subjects as labor relations, current 
events in Latin America, graphic arts, 
music, or hemispheric defense. 


Pan AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The library has in the past two years 
developed a more or less continuing pro- 
gram of cooperation with the individuals 
and groups concerned with Pan American 
affairs. 

In 1940 the library prepared an exhibit 
of art objects, fabrics, and books in co- 
operation with many individuals and 
groups. Besides the Detroit chapter of 
the Pan American League and the Pan 
American Fellowship Society, the consuls 
of various Latin American countries, the 
international relationship divisions of 
clubs, teachers of Spanish, students, and 
others worked to bring together the most 
interesting items available :n the com- 
munity. Printed lists and book displays 
naturally were features. 

Last spring the Latin American graphic 
arts exhibit was shown in cooperation with 
the Pan American League, and again the 
occasion provided opportunity for empha- 
sis on cooperation with Latin America. 

This year we have set up colorful pic- 
torial exhibits as well as book exhibits for 
special meetings of the Pan American 
League. At present we are completing 
plans for an exhibit for a regional meeting 
of the department of supervisors and the 
directors of instruction, National Educa- 
tion Association, which will be held at 
Cranbrook School for Boys on March 20. 
The theme for this meeting is “Americans 
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All” and will cover intercultural relations 
within the United States and intercultural 
relations with the Americas. Again, this 
exhibit will be staffed by someone com- 
petent to discuss the materials. 

The intercultural relationships of. local 
nationality groups will be emphasized in 
the library with a concert and an exhibit 
beginning March 20. "There will be a 
loan exhibition of musical instruments of 
folk origin, and a concert at which a num- 
ber of these instruments will be discussed 
and played by their owners. ‘This is 
planned as the first of a series of events 
(to be continued next season) which is 
designed to reach the many different na- 
tionality groups in the city. 


COMMUNITY DEFENSE COMMITTEES 


Because the library’s service program 
can be increased in breadth and importance 
if its contribution is made an integral part 
of the various community efforts, the in- 
stitution as a policy follows the practice 
of having its representatives participate 
actively in planning general social and 
civic undertakings. When the plan was 
inaugurated special efforts were necessary 
to obtain a place on important commit- 
tees. However, when it became apparent 
that the organization had and would make 
a significant contribution, library repre- 
sentation became fundamental rather than 
something superfluous. As a consequence 
the library’s backing and sponsorship is 
sought in community projects. To carry 
on such a program requires time and seri- 
ous effort, but the results from the stand- 
point of promotion of the library's 
educational influence have far exceeded 
expectations. 

It would be impossible in limited space 
to list the committees on which the in- 
stitution holds important membership. A 
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few examples of local civilian defense 
committees on which the library is repre- 
sented are: 


1) А Training Course Committee 


which functions under the Civilian De- ` 


fense Volunteer Office. This committee 
approves courses established by various 

organizations for the training of volun- 
` teers, in the hope that some standards can 
be maintained for such courses. 

2) Another committee with representa- 
tives from radio station WWJ, local serv- 
ice agencies, and civilian defense officials is 
responsible for planning a series of radio 
programs on civilian defense. The pres- 
ent series covers protective and health 
aspects of civilian defense. The War In- 
formation Center and the library's part 
in the work will be covered in a series 
on social and educational aspects of civil- 
ian defense. 

3) A Work Opportunities Committee 
functioning under the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office seeks to place those who 
have registered for service in either pro- 
tective or general community service. 
The library representative is responsible 
for community service jobs as they apply 
to all city departments. 


BRANCH LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


Though branch library activities have 
been referred to intermittently through- 
out the above, the programs of the out- 
lying agencies, all of which reflect the war 
interest automatically, call for brief sum- 
marization. ‘Though forums, discussion 
groups, so-called “Town Hall Meetings” 
for adults focus attention on the inter- 
national situation, on home management, 
on family life, and on child rearing under 
abnormal conditions, it is significant that 
special programs have also been developed 
for young people. 
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One branch library in cooperation with 
a high-school teacher has carried on a very 
successful discussion group for high-school 
boys and girls on wartime problems. This 
type of program in cooperation with four 
high schools is now being developed at 
other library agencies under the general 
title, “What the War Means to Me.” 
Another type program for younger boys 
and girls likewise merits special mention. 
Recognizing that children growing up at 
this time may be deprived of much that 
other generations have enjoyed, special 
efforts are being made to fill such gaps. 
Consequently a music appreciation series 
which has proved most popular is also be- 
ing conducted. In these meetings talks 
on the great composers, on operas, on 
musical expressions of various types, and 
on the background conditions which led to 
these artistic creations, all illustrated with 
phonograph recordings drawn from the 
music and drama department, are given 
weekly. These two types of programs for 
young people are illustrative of the effort 
being made to present not only the events 
of current significance but those having 
more enduring values which might at such 
a time as this be slighted were not a spe- 
cial effort made to bring them forward. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 


In such an article as this it is impossi- 
ble to present all aspects of the library’s 
program. Emphasis on particular sub- 
jects, such as civil rights, which are fre- 
quently linked with such special events as 
the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
Bill of Rights and which will periodically 
be re-emphasized under other guises can 
only be mentioned. Service to the armed 
forces at nearby flying fields and naval 


‚ training stations is being given through а 


special arrangement developed in coopera- 
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tion with the commanding officers whereby 
local privileges are given to the men as- 
signed to these posts. For all soldiers at 
Fort Custer, near Battle Creek, and for 
local men stationed in camps not having 
access to adequate library service, inter- 
loan privileges or book service by mail are 
generously given. "These are cited merely 
to indicate that they are not being over- 
looked. 


Strong or inadequate as the above pro- 
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gram may be we are convinced that we 
have much to learn. Each week the war- 
time effort of the Detroit Public Library 
is growing. ‘This article, however, is pre- 
pared at this time in response to a request 
and is presented in a spirit of camaraderie. 
We are happy to share our experiences 
and findings with others that we may 
with their goodwill and our self-respect 
capitalize on and adapt for our purposes 
the pioneering done by like institutions. 


The Way I See It 


One of the innumerable subjects about which I know next to nothing 
is the American Library Association. I haven’t any statistics about it, 
I don’t really know how its officers are elected, how it is organized 
or supported, when its meetings are held, and very little about its ob- 


jectives. 


But I have observed, and admired, the smooth functioning 


of the organization, the immense goodwill, the fine spirit of cooperation 
between members and officers, and above all the enthusiasm and the 
heartiness which librarians, from the least unto the greatest, put into 
the cooperative as well as the individual job. If our national administra- 
tion could get an organization to operate as smoothly as the A.L.A. half 
our troubles would be over; if an army could come as near getting the 
last ounce of intelligent cooperation out of its personnel, from buck 


private to general commanding, it would be invincible. 


Maybe li- 


brarians are a superior race; maybe the big shots among them have 
a secret of leadership not vouchsafed to lesser mortals; but at any rate, 
the librarians seem to be going somewhere, they seem to know where 
it is, and how to get there. Without squabbling. 


Oklahoma City 
March 8, 1942 


KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 
The Daily Oklahoman 


Public Finance and the Future 
of Libraries 


ELTON D. WOOLPERT 


The assistant director of training of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation presented this paper at the meeting of the Public Relations 
Committee at the Midwinter Conference. 


LTHOUGH I am going to discuss public 
finance, I am not going to talk in 
terms of statistics or figures. This may 
seem to be an anomalous approach, but I 
believe it is a justifiable one for our pur- 
poses. In the first place, figures in public 
finance have almost ceased to have any 
meaning for most laymen. А million 
dollars is about as large a sum as most of 
us can truly comprehend, but we are now 
living in an economy in which the figures 
of public finance are quoted in billion- 
dollar lots. Secondly, any figures that I 
might quote are certain to be out of date 
before you would have time to digest them. 
Public revenues and expenditures and 
taxes and debts are spiraling upward so 
rapidly that even the latest figures are soon 
out of date.- Finally, and most important, 
we are concerned not with public finance 
as such, but with its implications for pub- 
lic libraries and especially with its public 
relations implications. 

'The dominating fact in public finance 
today is that we are at war and that war 
in this modern world is staggeringly ex- 
pensive. Let us analyze these costs of 
war briefly. What do they consist of, on 
whom do they fall, and how must they be 
paid? There are at least five elements in 


the cost of war that we must recognize: 
current taxes, future taxes for the retire- 
ment of war debts, inflation, priority short- 
ages, and postwar economic adjustments. 

We have read a great deal in the news- 
papers recently about the new Federal in- 
come tax rates, but I suppose that for most 
of us these tax rates will not have any 
personal meaning until just before March 
15. But as you are paying your taxes in 
amounts that are two or three times 
greater than any you have ever paid be- 
fore, just remember that this is only the 
beginning—that next year, and for as 
many years as this war lasts, you can ex- 
pect to pay your Federal taxes at increas- 
ingly higher rates. If you want some 
rough guide to the future of your tax 
bills, just examine the tax bills that our 
allies in England are paying. We can 
recognize two primary purposes in this 
increase in rates. Most important, of 
course, is the desire to pay as much as: 
possible of our war costs on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, but in addition there is the ob- 
jective of combating inflation. What 
concerns us is not the bases and objectives 
of taxation, however, but rather the fact 
that the American people are faced with 
the certainty, of increasingly higher Fed- 
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eral taxes in the period ahead of us. 

Despite these unprecedented increases 
in current tax rates, it is clear that we can- 
not hope to meet out of current taxes the 
costs of this war. Our only recourse is 
to borrow from tomorrow by increasing 
our Federal debt. A year ar two ago we 
were discussing our public debt in terms 
of limitations, alarmed by the staggering 
total that had accumulated during a decade 
of depression. Whatever merit these dis- 
cussions might have had, they have only 
historical meaning now. ‘The limits that 
were being proposed have now become the 
foundation for a new superstructure of 


war debt whose eventual proportions we 


dare not even estimate. But again we 
must forego any discussion of the com- 
plicated structure and ramifications of our 
public debt and confine ourselves to a 
recognition of the basic fact that the direc- 
tion of the debt is upward and its ultimate 
destination unknown. The intricacies of 
bonds and debentures, of sinking funds 
and interest rates, may be beyond the 
comprehension of us ordinary people, but 
this we cannot afford to forget—that for 
practical purposes debts are "stored up 
taxes" that must ultimately be paid just 
as other taxes are paid. If we remember 
this simple truth we will have a truer 
perspective of the costs of war, in terms 
of time as well as in terms of money. 


INFLATION 


The third element in the cost of war is 
inflation, by which we mean a general rise 
in prices without any compensation in in- 
creased quantity or quality of goods and 
services procured. In many respects this 
is the most onerous cost of all. It respects 
no inequality of need.or ability to pay. It 
produces no satisfactions. It increases 
taxes without reducing the need for bor- 
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rowing. Now, inflation is a relative thing, 
and there are disagreements among au- 
thorities as to its exact definition, but there 
is little disagreement that we are already 
in the midst of a period of inflation and 
that unless we take prompt and forceful 
action we are headed for even more seri- 
ous inflation. 

Next is the cost of pricrity shortages. 
We who have become accustomed to count- 
ing our natural resources as unlimited and 
inexhaustible are faced with the grim 
fact that we do not have enough of a 
growing list of critical materials and sup- 
plies and certain kinds of labor. These 
shortages constitute a cost of war because 
they mean that buildings and machinery 
cannot be replaced or repaired at the 
proper time, because more costly and less 
satisfactory substitutes must be employed, 
because substitute personnel will produce 
less. The full cost of these shortages may 
not be appreciated for some years to come, 
but that they will be expensive cannot be 
denied. 


Postwar ADJUSTMENT 


Finally, there will be the cost of post- 
war adjustment. Unless we apply more 
foresight and social courage today than we 
did in the First World War, this may be 
the greatest cost of all. When this war is 
finally over, there will be millions of 
men seeking to find peacetime employ- 
ment; there will be thousands of fac- 
tories to reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction. These adjustments will be 
greater than any we have yet experienced. 
At best these adjustments will be expen- 
sive; at worst, they will be disastrous. 
After the last war the slogan of the day 
was “Back To Normalcy,” but don’t for- 
get that this time we have no “normalcy” 
to go back to—unless you want to consider 
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1939 and 1940 as normal years. No, we 
certainly cannot reckon the cost of this 
war until we get the bill for postwar ad- 
justment. 


EFFECT on LIBRARY FINANCES 


Having briefly assayed the costs of war, 
the next question we must ask ourselves 
is: How will these war costs affect local 
library finances? In trying to answer 
this quéstion, I shall talk in terms of local 
finances in general, because library reve- 
nues and expenditures are inseparably re- 
lated to the revenues and expenditures of 
other local governments. 

First, let us consider the revenue side 
of the ledger. The mainstay of local 
revenues has been and will probably con- 
tinue to be the ad valorum property tax. 
How will the war and the costs of war 
affect local revenues from this source? So 
far, most municipalities have enjoyed some 
improvement in property tax collections. 
The war boom in industry and its attend- 
ant increase in the income of the tax- 
payers have had a beneficial effect on local 
tax collections, generally speaking. But 
we must not optimistically presume that 
this will continue to be true. We must 
remember that, since taxes are paid out of 
income, local governments may expect 
more difficulties when the pressure of Fed- 
eral taxes, inflation, and “forced savings" 
in the form of defense bonds reduces the 
margin of the taxpayers! income available 
for the payment of local taxes. A sober 


appraisal of the future of property tax col- - 


lections suggests that in a year or two the 
present picture of ready money for taxes 
may be seriously altered. 

Another important source of revenue 
for most local governments is the grants 
and shared taxes which they receive from 
state and Federal agencies. Already we 
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can see indications that this source may 
soon be greatly diminished. The local 
share of gasoline tax revenues, for ex- 
ample, will certainly be reduced if and 
when the rationing of tires, automobiles, 
and perhaps gasoline itself becomes a wide- 
spread reality. Grants and loans from the 
Federal government, except for defense 
purposes, will certainly be reduced as a 
larger and larger share of Federal reve- 
nues is demanded for war purposes. Fur- 
thermore, it is a common practice to 
earmark these grants and shared taxes for 
special purposes, which means that local 
governments do not have complete discre- 
tion to use these monies to meet their 
greatest needs. 


GENERAL PICTURE THE SAME 


We might continue this analysis of local 
revenue prospects on through such revenue 
items as licenses, service charges, and the 
earnings of public utilities, but such an 
analysis is unnecessary for our present pur- 
poses. The general picture is the same: our 
local governments must be prepared for 
even greater difficulties in raising revenues, 
either because tax bases will be diminished 
or because of the shrinkage in the taxpay- 
er’s ability (and willingness) to pay taxes 
out of his heavily mortaged income. 

Looking at the other side of the ledger, 
what are the prospects ior local expendi- 
tures during this emergency period? At 
first glance it might appear that there will 
be enough reductions to compensate for 
diminishing revenues, but let us take a 
closer look. It is true that, because of 
priority shortages, municipal construction 
costs will be reduced in most communi- 
ties, although we must recognize that this 
is not true in those “war boom" communi- 
ties that have grown up around war 
industries and army training camps. But 
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these curtailments of construction pro- 
grams are not really savings—they are 
only postponements in mest cases. After 
the fighting part of this war is over, our 
local governments will have many stored 
up construction needs that must be met. 
And again let me remind you that, from a 
fiscal point of view, the war will not be 
over when the рейсе treaty is signed. At 
the same time that we are paying for these 
deferred construction programs, we will 
still be paying heavy Federal taxes for the 
retirement of our war debt. 

It may also be suggested that we are 
enjoying decreases in welfare costs as the 
result of wartime employment, but here 
again we must take a longer view. What 
about the postwar adjustment period? 
Must we not expect a heavy relief load 
then, even with the best of planning? 
Then, too, we must acknowledge the pos- 
sibility of enemy attack on some of our 
cities, and British experience indicates that 
such attacks mean greatly increased de- 
mands for welfare services. 


t POLICE AND FIRE PROTECTION 


For the immediate future we can also 
expect greater expenditures for such major 
items in municipal budgets as those for 
police and fire protection. This war is a 
war on cities, as any survey of war dis- 
patches will reveal. And, tə tie this ob- 
servation into our earlier discussion of 
local revenues, remember that any large- 
scale attack on our cities will result in re- 
ductions in the property values upon which 
local revenue structures are based. 

Add to these influences the rising costs 
of labor and materials and it will be seen 
that even those municipal services that will 
remain constant in volume will become 
more costly to administer. All in all, we 
cannot look for any significant reductions 
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in major municipal expenditures if we take 
a long view of this war and its aftermath. 

"То summarize this picture of the effects 
of war costs on local finances, we can look 
forward to an increasingly difficult di- 
lemma of distributing shrinking revenues 
among relatively fixed or even increasing 
demands for municipal services. I might 
also have mentioned the fact that Federal 
borrowing needs during the years that lie 
ahead demand that local governments 
sharply reduce their own flotation of 
bond issues, and that if the tax-exempt 
status of local securities is removed, as it 
may be, this will add further to the costs 
of local governments. 


DEMAND FOR RETRENCHMENT 


In spite of this fiscal dilemma that 
faces our local governments, we must rec- 
ognize still another threat to local finances. 
This is the growing popular demand for 
local retrenchment. In part this demand. 
can be traced to those perennial cham- 
pions of tax-cutting who can be counted 
on to seize upon any pretext for an attack 
on local expenditures, regardless of justifi- 
cation. But in addition, there are many 
other citizens who are joining in this 
demand for less selfish reasons. Faced 
with rapidly mounting Federal taxes, 
which they accept as unavoidable because 
of the war, and by rising costs of living, 
which they cannot escape, they are insist- 
ing that expenses must be cut somewhere. 
It is true that this is a somewhat unrea- 
sonable demand, because many of those 
who are demanding retrenchment are un- 
willing to forego the local services sup- 
plied by municipal expenditures, but this 
is not a satisfactory answer to the demand. 
If we are honest with ourselves we must 
recognize the possibility, at least, that if 
this is a long war we may have to give 
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up some of the things that we have long 
thought of as necessities and that some lo- 
cal services may be included within this 
category. I will not venture to predict 
that such sacrifices will be made but I do 
not believe we cannot afford to ignore 
this possibility. 


DEMAND FoR CUTS 


One thing we can be sure of is that 
there is going to be an increasingly in- 
sistent demand for cuts in local expendi- 
tures and that these demands cannot be 
ignored. Where, then, can the cuts best 
be made? Well, I believe I can suggest 
a few cuts that would involve no sacrifices 
in essential services. As Gilbert and Sul- 
livan would say: “I’ve got a little list, and 
they'll none of ’em be missed!” First, I 
believe that substantial economies, ac- 
companied by valuable premiums in in- 
creased operating efficiency, could be 
achieved by improvements in the organi- 
zation of local governments. In this cate- 
gory I would include not only improve- 
ments in the internal organizations of 
cities, counties, school districts, libraries, 
and other local units, but also a more ra- 
tional plan of local organization that 
would eliminate at least some of the many 
overlapping units of government and pro- 
vide for better coordination among the 
activities of the score of independent and 
semi-independent agencies that are now to 
be found in most communities In this 
connection it should be noted that closer 
coordination is necessary not only for 
economy but also to contribute to the 
efficiency of community efforts in the war 
program. As a result of the civilian de- 
fense program, for example, we are now 
witnessing unprecedented coordination of 
the activities of the police and fire services 
of neighboring cities and counties in many 
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parts of the country. This is an improve- 
ment that has long been overdue. 

Second, I would list the need for mod- 
ernized methods and procedures. Sound 
executive budgeting, centralized purchas- 
ing, cost accounting, and related pro- 
cedures have long been recognized as es- 
sentials to effective and economical ad- 
ministration, but to date only a small 
minority of our local governments have 
done more than to pay lip service to these 
improvements. To mention but one pos- 
sibility, it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that a good system of centralized 
purchasing can be expected to produce 
savings of at least 10 per cent in the 
costs of materials and supplies, but cen- 
tralized—or even systematic—purchasing 
is still the exception rather than the rule 


in our local governments. 


'TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Next, I believe that by the inaugura- 
tion of rational practices in the recruiting 
and training of personnel, local govern- 
ments could achieve important savings 
and improve administrative performance. 
Again let me mention only one illustra- 
tion. The local government that adminis- 
ters, or participates in, any systematic pro- 
gram for the training and retraining of its 
personnel is a rarity in the United States 
today; yet the value of such training has 
been proved conclusively by every jurisdic- 
tion that has given it a fair trial. 

These three possibilities for constructive 
retrenchment that I have mentioned may 
not be the most important ones and they 
certainly are not the only ones that I 
might have mentioned, but they will serve 
to indicate what I mean by cuts that would 
"none of 'em be missed." 

It would be pleasant to think that 
enough of these profitable cuts will be 
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made so that there will be no need for 
cuts in useful services, but such optimism 
is unwarranted. We must still be pre- 
pared to meet a new public scrutiny of all 
local programs and expenditures. We 
must accept the possibility that the public 
may have to choose which of a number 
of desirable services it must forego or cur- 
tail. 

There is no need for panic at this 
prospect but there is certainly a need for 
its recognition by local officials, who must 
be prepared to meet this reappraisal of the 
value of the services they are rendering 
to the public. 


Boru Impressions AND Facts 


It would be comforting to believe that 
in making this reappraisal the public will 
be entirely rational and that public serv- 
ices will be weighed solely on their in- 
trinsic merits, but again we must deny 
ourselves the luxury of wishful thinking. 
If we are realistic we must anticipate that 
in the increasing competition for public 
favor and public funds, impressions and 
facts will both enter into popular deci- 
sions. Ја brief, those governments and 
those agencies that have the best public 
relations stand the best chance of contin- 
ued support. 

There is one aspect of just what a good 
public relations program consists of and 
how it should be organized that I would 
like to touch upon very briefly in conclu- 
sion. I have pointed out that we are head- 
ing for a period that will be marked by 
increasing competition for public support 
and I have suggested that the public’s re- 
action will probably not be an entirely 
rational one. Let me suggest some of the 
factors that will probably affect the pub- 
lic’s choice as to what services are to be 
maintained. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING SERVICES TO 
ВЕ MAINTAINED 

First will be the urgency of the need 
for these services. Some services, such as 
police and fire protection, are so obviously 
essential in times of emergency that there 
can be little doubt as to the necessity for 
their continuance. But there are many 
other valuable services whose need is not 
so obvious, and I believe’ we might put 
libraries in this class. This means that 
those who are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of these services have a job on their 
hands to demonstrate to the public that 
their services are not only desirable but 
necessary. This job can be approached in 
two different ways. The first way is to 
tell evervbody how important and useful 
you are and then bope you will be believed. 
The second way is to make yourself so 
invaluable that the need for your services 
is apparent. By this I mean that the 
prime requisite of a good public relations 
program is to give a high quality of serv- 
ice to the public. You have to produce 
before you can sell. This may appear to be 
too obvious to require mention, but many 
people seem to have the notion that the 
public relations job is principally sales- 
manship and showmanship, and I want 
to make it clear that this is not the kind 
of public relations I am talking about. 

Closely related to this first factor is the 
second, nemely, the adaptability of the 
service. In times of emergency the public 
or private administrator who attempts to 
operate on a business-as-usual basis is likely 
to awake one day and discover that he has 
no business at all. І have been pleased 
to note thet many librarians have recog- 
nized this fact and have already changed 
the emphasis of their programs so as to 
keep in step with current needs. 

Third, the services that are most likely 
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to be sustained by the public are the ones 
which benefit the greatest number of citi- 
zens in the community. There are some 
public servants, including perhaps a few 
librarians, who are content to serve only 
those who seek them out and who even 
pride themselves on the fact that they 
serve a discriminating elite. If there ever 
was a time when such an attitude was 
justified, that time has certainly passed. 
If you are in a position to serve all or 
most of the community, it is your job to 
sell that service to those who are not now 
aware of it; if you are not, you cannot 
expect your service to survive the fierce 
competition that lies ahead. 

Fourth, the survival of any service will 
depend in large part upon what the public 
thinks, not only of the product or service 
you have to offer but also of you and your 
staff. ‘Che American public has been edu- 
cated to expect courtesy and friendliness 
with its service, and in its search for op- 
portunities to trim public budgets it will 
relish the opportunity to deal harshly with 
those who have given service grudgingly, 
indifferently, or arrogantly. 


MANNER or COMPETING 


Fifth, the manner in which you cem- 
pete for public favor will in itself affect 
the public's choice. If past experience is 
any guide, we can expect that some public 
officials will, in their zeal to protect the 
budgets of their particular agencies, en- 
gage in "cutthroat competition" practices 
that will damage not only their own public 
relations but also the public relations of all 
local governments. ‘The misguided offi- 
cial who seeks to strengthen his own case 
by belittling the services of other agencies, 
who organizes supporters to lobby for his 
budget at the expense of other worthy 
services, or who refuses to work out with 
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his fellow officials a balanced program 
of community services that will provide 
the best all-around investment of the tax- 
payers’ money is sure to do serious dam- 
age to the cause of his own agency and to 
the cause of all local government. Also 
heading for disaster is the official who 
relies on expensive ballyhoo campaigns at 
budget time to maintain his agency’s bud- 
get. An economy-minded public is likely 
to seize upon extravagant campaigns of 
this kind as an excellent opportunity to 
economize on publicity costs. Another 
good way to defeat your own purposes is to 
enter upon this competition in a spirit 
of self-righteousness, letting it be known 
that anyone who fails to appreciate the 
value of your services is lacking in intel- 
ligence or discrimination. Small boys are 
not the only ones who delight in tossing 
snowballs at tall silk hats! 


EFFECTIVENESS OF TELLING STORY 


Finally, your success in winning and 
maintaining public support in this period 
of emergency will depend upon the effec- 
tiveness with which you tell your story to 
the public. I have placed this last because 
I believe that publicity is logically the 
last phase of public relations, but that does 
not mean that I consider it unimportant. 
A good publicity program need not be an 
expensive undertaking. Rather, it de- 
pends upon sincerity, ingenuity, and 
perseverance. If you are providing high- 
grade service, in a friendly and helpful 
manner, to a large proportion of the citi- 
zens of your community, and if you con- 
centrate your publicity efforts upon the 
extension of your services rather than upon 
the merits of your past accomplishments, 
you need not be a publicity wizard to get 
your story across to the public. 

(Continued on page 301) 


Hospital Libraries in Wartime 


Suggestions for this article were requested from many hospital librarians 
working under different conditions: in government hospitals, in private 
hospitals, and from public libraries throughout the country. Since 
the article is a combined effort it is presented from the Hospi- 
tal Libraries Round Table and individual contributors 

are not named. 


OSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE today has Some of them will be seriously hurt, and 


far greater import than ever before. 
In war or peace the hospital library is a 
morale-builder. To hospital librarians 
falls the duty of keeping spirits at high 
tide among those who are apt to be de- 
pressed because of disease and pain even 
without the added burdens of war. With 


disastrous news, and the equally disastrous. 


effect it has, all around us, it is our job to 
be carriers of encouragement, entertain- 
ment, and enlightenment into the hospi- 
tals where the present situation challenges 
us to do our very best. We have to in- 
tensify our present efforts especially among 
those whose treatment and cure is a matter 
of months or years, because they have to 
be prepared to enter a totally different 
world from the one they left, and also 
among those whose hospital stay would 
be normally short but whose recovery may 
be delayed by worry. 

In spite of the complacency of most of 
the American public, the general con- 
census of opinion of the experts is that at 
least some of our coastal cities are not 
impervious to bombing attacks. If this 
occurs large numbers of civilians will be 
injured and in need of hospitalization. 


1 Because of the letters received from hospital 
librarians protesting omission of ‘hospital library 
service from the seventy wartime activities listed 
in the January 4A.L.4. Bulletin, the editor asked 
for an article stressing the importanze of, and the 
necessity for, hospital library service especially dur- 
ing wartime. 


it will be necessary for them to be hos- 
pitalized for a considerable length of time. 
'The value of bibliotherapy has been dem- 
onstrated too many times to need any 
repetition here, but during wartime, con- 
ditions are somewhat different from dur- 
ing peacetime. "Ihe large majority of ill 
people are always worried and apprehen- 
sive, but think how greatly aggravated this 
state would be following a bombing at- 
tack. There would be the constant fear 
of recurrence, the fear for the family 
from whom the patient must necessarily 
be separated. All who are unscathed will 
probably be more or less in a state of shock. 
How much more so, those who have been 
injured! Try to imagine the worth of a 
book which would release such a dis- 
traught mind for even a short period. The 
services of an experienced hospital li- 
brarian at such a time would be invalua- 
ble. 

Since the last war, the government has 
recognized the value of book therapy. In 
the nine new general hospitals opened by 
the government there are trained libra- 
rians who have a definite place in the 
hospital routine. The Army and Navy 
wounded will be cared for in these and 
other government hospitals where library 
service will be at their command. Think 
of the otherwise interminable hours which 
will pass by quickly while the injured 
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soldier or sailor, engrossed in a book or 
magazine, is transplanted for the time be- 
ing to another world. Here, too, melan- 
cholia and depression can be noted and 
allowed to progress no further by the 
careful selection of books for those patients 
so inclined. Therefore in naval and mili- 
tary hospitals more will have to be known 
about each individual patient in order to 
do effective book therapy. Thus, we serve 
the armed forces as a morale-builder, our 
services including recreation, linking nor- 
mal civilian life with military life, educa- 
tion, and rehabilitation. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY A Part OF PROGRAM 


The public library, an important factor 
in civilian defense, can be an integral part 
of the program by expanding library serv- 
ice to hospitals and cooperating in supply- 
ing books, especially technical material 
which is in increasing demand by patients 
who are actively engaged in defense pro- 
duction. Hospital libraries are the dis- 
tributors of public health information. 
Why not other types of information in 
which the public library specializes? 
Many patients who have not as yet been 
introduced to the public library are asking 
for definite subjects. The public library, 
by serving these persons while in the hos- 
pital, is able to acquaint them with the 
resources of the library, thus making it 
possible for them to use other services that 
libraries are developing. 

During peacetime, hospital library serv- 
ice has justified its existence over and over 
again, if we can Judge by the response we 
as hospital librarians get. Now when the 
world is in the throes of a world war the 
hospitalized have need of a stabilizing 
agent, or many otherwise uneventful re- 
coveries may be delayed. We can be that 
agent. 
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Certain factors are going to change the 
picture of library service given to the 
civilian patient: 

I. The number in need of hospitaliza- 
tion may be considerably greater so that 
the proportion of the civic population de- 
pendent upon hospital libraries will be 
more than in normal times. 

2. With longer hours of work, a greater 
number of persons engaged in defense ac- 
tivities, and the probable reduction in new 
books available, the hospitalized civilian 
will presumably have fewer visitors, more 
free time on his hands, and perhaps less 
reading material of his own supplied by his 
family and friends. Hence, the oppor- 
tunity for hospital library service will be 
increased accordingly. 

3. Under the uncertainty of war con- 
ditions, the hospitalized civilian will be 
more likely to fret and worry about the 
welfare of his family, his job, or other 
personal problems. The library has the 
responsibility, as well as the privilege, of 
supplying reading material which will 
cheer him, stimulate his thinking, and give 
him the spiritual inspiration which hastens 
his recovery. 

4. With decreased production and lim- 
ited sale of radios, the hospitalized civilian 
will frequently be cut off from his usual 
news commentators and thrown upon his 
own thinking for drawing conclusions. 
He will welcome the chance to learn for 
himself the economic and social facts and 
conditions upon which his favorite com- 
mentators base their conclusions and will 
learn to judge and evaluate the news as 
he hears it. 


In EMERGENCY HOSPITALS 


With the threat of bombings, our serv- 
ices will be needed in emergency hospitals 
and first aid stations where delay may be 
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necessary before treatment. Something 
to read while waiting his turn will distract 
the slightly injured patient’s attention 
from his own and other people's injuries 
and keep him from realizing or worrying 
about the delay. If we are to set up 
library stations in such places, it will be 
necessary to have more librarians or 
trained persons to do the work. If it is 
not possible to hire librarians before the 
fact, our part of the civilian defense pro- 
gram, especially in those areas of extensive 
defense production, will be the training 
and supervision of volunteers in hospital 
library work.? 

What kind of book are we going to 
choose? All the problems of book selec- 
tion which confront the public library are 
met in the hospital library. In addition, 
the reading room is carried to the bor- 
rewer by way of the book truck. The 
books are selected by the patient as well as 
for the patient. For one there must be a 
bit of humor to loosen the tension. For 
another already too close to the tragedy of 
war, only quiet peaceful books will serve. 


2 For those librarians who wish specialized train- 
ing, the University of Minnesota offers the only 
available course for hospital librarians, This is 
offered in the spring quarter and followed by ап 
internship of six weeks іп approved hospital libraries. 
The registrar will be glad to send bulletins of the 
course to those interested. 
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Mr. Smith, whose son lost his life while 
serving in the Navy, will not enjoy read- 
ing Ellsberg’s On the Bottom. ‘Then 
there is Private John Jones whose wife is 
expecting a baby and who is apprehensive 
about her and the future. Having had 
previous experience with hospital libraries, 
he knows that some of the time in the hos- 
pital will be spent free from worry. In 
this case, careful selection of books must 
be our sole consideration. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cugat would be an appropriate choice. 
‘These are but a few of the many details 
which determine the approach of the hos- 
pital librarian. In this connection, a most 
interesting and enlightening article by 
Marilla Waite Freeman, formerly of the 
staff of the Cleveland Public Library, ap- 
peared in the March 1 Lidrary Journal. 
Miss Freeman is now working two days 
a week as librarian in St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal, New York. Her article is most timely 
and is appreciated by hospital librarians. 

Isn't there a healing in a book which 
soothes a troubled mind and sends the 
reader back to work refreshed and deter- 
mined to meet each new problem squarely? 
If the book answers some hidden doubt 
or fear, provides relaxation, or satisfies in 
some other way, we have not failed as 
librarians. 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


WAYNE M. HARTWELL 


Executive Assistant, A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


ITH virtually the whole world in- 

V V volved in an all-out war effort, the 
new Library of Congress subject heading, 
Reconstruction (1939- ), seems like 
wishful thinking. It is encouraging to 
realize that part of the American Library 
Association's activity is already directed 
toward that specific problem. 

The Association in January 1941 
created a Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas. John R. Russell was 
named chairman, with Flora B. Ludington 
and William Warner Bishop appointed 
as members. The committee realized the 
enormous size of the problem it was fac- 
ing and began the collection of informa- 
tion concerning library damages. Mr. 
Russell's article, "Libraries under Fire," 
in the May 1941 A.L.A. Bulletin reported 
the facts known at that time. Reports 
of destruction received since that date and 
the recent expansion of the world's war 
areas have of course greatly increased the 
scope of the committee's problem. The 
committee has no illusions about the size 
of the future task of reconstruction and 
admits that it will be so overwhelmingly 
huge that only the most complete coopera- 
tion of interested American organizations 
and individuals will enable its realization. 

The committee has been grateful for the 
extensive assistance it has already received. 
'The Rockefeller Foundation, remember- 
ing the difficulties encountered in recon- 


struction during the early 1920's, turned 
to the Association with a specific offer of 
aid. One of the most serious foreign li- 
brary problems at the close of the last 
war was the lack of current scholarly 
material. Shipping difficulties and slim 
budgets had prevented European institu- 
tions from receiving American scholarly 
journals published during the war years. 
When the foundation attempted to assist 
in the completion of these sets a few years 
after the armistice, it was discovered that 
these issues were either not available or 
available only at high prices. The founda- 
tion foresaw a similar situation at the end 
of this war and offered the Association a 
grant of $50,000 to acquire current Amer- 
ican journals to be held for European and 
Asiatic institutions. 

'The planning and administration of the 
purchase program was placed entirely in 
the hands of the committee. The execu- 
tive assistant was appointed in July. The 
University of Rochester donated office 
space in Rush Rhees Library, and the 
necessary survey was immediately in- 
augurated. On the basis of recommenda- 
tions by subject authorities, a list of some 
four hundred American scholarly, scien- 
tific, and technical journals of possible in- 
ternational importance was compiled. 

The statistical information requested in- 
cluded total circulation, foreign institu- 
tional circulation for 1938, 1939, 1940, 
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and 1941, and number of copies being 
stored for future foreign orders. The 


response corroborated what the foundation. 


had guessed. The serious increase in the 
number of foreign subscription cancella- 
tions indicated clearly that the war was 
having its inevitable effect on foreign li- 
brary holdings. It was apparent that the 
international mail difficulties and budget 
cuts would probably be responsible for 
more incomplete sets of American journals 
than would actual physical devastation. 

Careful checking of the circulation fig- 
ures, supported by a check of the actual 
subscription records, enabled the commit- 
tee to estimate the size of the orders to be 
placed for 248 of the original list of four 
hundred journals. 


COOPERATION OF PUBLISHERS 


The cooperation of publishers with the 
project has been excellent. Even more 
tangible cooperation has been offered as 
orders have been placed. Discounts have 
ranged from 5 to 57 per cent. No pub- 
lishers have as yet refused to store pur- 
chases until a reasonable time after the 
end of hostilities nor have they refused to 
aid in the process of distribution when 
the committee is able to face that problem. 
By January 1942 the grant from the 
foundation had been placed under con- 
tract. The American Library Association 
now owns 1880, 1940 subscriptions and 
4665, 1941 subscriptions to 248 American 
journals, a collection of some 49,450 items. 

With the international situation even 
more serious than it had been at the time 
of the original grant, the Association’s 
request for an additional $60,000 for 1942 
was honored by the foundation. The com- 
mittee is currently making small purchases 
of 1939 subscriptions and the balance of 
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the fund will be used to attempt to cope 
with the heavily increased 1942 subscrip- 
tion load. 

The committee has not been optimistic 
enough to think that purchases large 
enough to satisfy all future demands from 
foreign institutions are currently possible. 
The needs of libraries in war areas are 
impossible to estimate at present but they 
will undoubtedly greatly exceed even the 
large supply of journals purchased. What 
is being assured is that at least the most 
important research centers will have the 
products of American scholarship during 
the war years within a few months after 
the end of hostilities. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


An important part of the future pro- 
gram of the committee is a campaign for 
both scholarly books and periodicals. This 
is not, however, possible at the present 
time. The committee has little storage 
space available, and a systematic campaign 
for gifts would require quantities of at 
least temporary space, | | 

One of the committee’s chief concerns 
is that a large part of the existing supply 
of scholarly publications might be swal- 
lowed up in the present heavy demand for 
pulp. Attempts have been made to pro- 
tect this supply through statements in 
library publications and in the journals 
themselves. The list of journals judged 
to be of interest has been mimeographed. 
Requests for this list, any questions con- 
cerning the program, offers of storage 
space in any part of the country, and 
offers of gifts should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, executive assistant to the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


Trustee Article 





Notes on the American Democratic 
Traditions and the Public Library 


JOE PATTERSON SMITH 


Dr. Smith, professor of American history at Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
spoke at a midwinter meeting of the Trustees Division in Chicago. 


HAVE TRIED to guard myself by insist- 

ing upon the title, “Notes on the 
American Democratic Traditions and the 
Public Library.” Traditions are a very 
dangerous thing to have. They are а 
magnificent part of our heritage, but at 
the same time they may become binding 
forces that are so restricting in their ef- 
fect upon us that we may lose sight of the 
fact that we live in a world that is evolv- 
ing at a rapid pace. All of us have taken 
for granted that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, that we believe in rights of minori- 
ties, that we believe in representative 
government, that we subscribe to a pro- 
tecting Bill of Rights. In our fundamen- 
tal laws are constitutions which forbid 
governments to interfere with certain 
fundamental matters such as trial by jury, 
the freedom to express ourselves, the free- 
dom to meet together, and so on. Those 
things have become so habitually a part of 
our lives that we take them too easily for 
granted. Those are the magnificent tra- 
ditions of American democracy, honored 
in their acceptance throughout this broad 
land of ours, sometimes breached but not 
for long. We have, I fear, taken for 


granted that because we accepted them, 
they were in no danger. Then came the 
thirties. 

The 1930° are, I will submit, аз con- 
fusing a time in the evolution of our na- 
tion and of the whole western civilization 
of which we are a part as any decade that 
preceded it. In the thirties a group of 
leaders, in some countries called Fascists 
and in others Nazis, rose up and grew 
and prospered and preached certain nos- 
trums, certain panaceas, for all of the ills 
of this confused period in which we lived, 
which were a direct challenge and a direct 
threat to these very fine American demo- 
cratic traditions. Some of us who are 
fortunate enough to be permitted the 
leisure to study and think about these 
problems recognized the threat of these 
things immediately, and we began in the 
ways that were available to us to counter- 
act them as best we might. Gradually 
some of these things began making an im- 
pression on a great many other people. 
But only slowly did certain things that 
Americans had long cherished seem to the 
majority of the people of our nation to 
be in any grave danger. Then came that 
which I believe will come to be consid- 
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ered as important a date as any in our 
entire history. I mean that early morn- 
ing of December 7, 1941, when there came 
crashing out of a perfectly clear sky a 
manifestation, I would almost say a per- 
sonification, a reality of the real threat to 
our American democratic tradition. It 
came crashing down upon a place which 
we Americans have come to think of as 
the really important bastion of our de- 
fense within the Pacific. That it stunned 
our people, that they were stupefied, that 
they were aghast, and for the moment 
overwhelmed, by that sudden ruthless at- 
tack and the full meaning of it as a threat, 
I think there can be little doubt. But 
immediately we gathered ourselves to- 
gether and very rapidly set in motion the 
means with which to deal with that par- 
ticular threat. 


“WIN THE PEACE” 


I know that all of you on Monday, 
December 8, paid close heed to that fight- 
ing, rousing five-hundred-word speech of 
President Roosevelt and I know that it 
impressed you, as it did the men of my 
profession. You will recall that he said, 
"We will win the war, and we will win 
the peace," and that is the matter as it 
It will be far easier for us to 
win the war than it will be to win the 
peace. And І say that in all sincerity. I 
do not say it pessimistically. I do not say 
it cynically. Winning the war is a mat- 
ter of grievous sacrifice and fighting upon 
the part of thousands of young Ámericans, 
and if I know anything at all about the 
young Americans—I have been teaching 
them now in the universities and colleges 
in this country since 1926—1 am sure 
that they will stand the test. But to win 
the peace is a matter that is a long, hard, 
up-hill fight that has to be spread over a 


stands. 
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period of years, a much longer period of 
years than the actual warfare necessary to 
win the fight. 

You may be wondering what all this 
has to do with the American public li- 
brary. It has, to my notion, all to do 
with it. The heart, the core, the center 
of any educational institution is its library. 
If you have an effective library in an in- 
stitution of learning, you may have some 
of the worst dodos outside of museums as 
members of the faculty of that institution, 
but the product of that institution, given 
the premise that the library is effective, 
will be educated young men and young 
women. So it is with the public library. 
If we can have in our communities of 
America effective public libraries, then we 
will find in these communities the intel- 
lectual power to solve the tremendous 
problems of peace which some day in the 


‘not too far distant future will confront 


us. There are certain things which I.bave 
learned since I have been a library trustee 
and there are certain things that I would 
like to pass on to you. This is the picture 
as І see it, and I hope you will keep clearly 
in mind that I have entitled these re- 
marks "Notes." 


Ве More AGGRESSIVE 


First of all, the libraries have been 
entirely too passive. I fear that we have 
had something a little bit akin to a better- 
than-thou attitude and have stood off and 
thought the public would come to use our 
wares. I think quite honestly that this 
has been a mistake. І think that it is 
incumbent upon libraries and particularly 
upon library trustees to be a little bit more 
aggressive in the matter of seeing that 
the library meets the community and meets 
the needs of the community in a far more 
dynamic way than it has been doing. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS 


The second item, as I see it, is that, 
whether we like it or not, we are in for a 
stupendous fight to keep our budgets for 
libraries intact. There is no need to blink 
at the fact. We have to face it—that to 
win the war may cost the American peo- 
ple upwards of two hundred billion dol- 
lars and that when that war is ended 
there will be a tremendous scramble for 
shares of the tax dollar. The public li- 
brary is going to have to put on a fight 
for its very life, its very budgetary life. 
I don’t think that we will lose that fight 
but I do think that we can expect that 
those who pay the taxes and who pass the 
necessary legislation to empower treas- 
urers, or the sheriffs, to collect taxes will 
inquire as to what use we are making of 
their money. I think it will be incumbent 
upon us to see that those funds are spent 
more efficiently than we have been spend- 
ing them sometimes in the past. I don't 
want any trustee or librarian to misunder- 
stand me. A library serves a twofold 
purpose within a community—that in ad- 
dition to being the center from which the 
intellectual life of that community may 
spring, it may also be something of a very 
fine and wholesome recreational center. 
But I do think that many of the funds 
which libraries have been spending for 
certain kinds of fiction of an extremely 
ephemeral escapist type will, perhaps, 
have to go. I think that that will become 
necessary and I think we will have to 
insist upon works of lasting and permanent 
value which will add to our collections. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF "TRUSTEES 


That brings me to another item which 
I need not lay too much stress on—the 
extreme responsibility that rests with trus- 
tees to be sure that their libraries purchase 
the kind of books which will keep alive 
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and preserve those eternal values of our 
American democratic tradition and which 
will assist a not too well educated public 
to understand these problems. Аз I see 
it, it is incumbent upon our library boards 
that the librarians be given the power to 
select the book collections, but that the 
boards be far more active than they have 
been in helping to understand what is 
being attempted in building the book col- 
lection. 

Again and again problems of this nature 
are driven home to us. Every one of us 
has heard since we were knee-high to 
grasshoppers about the magnificent secur- 
ity which the American people have be- 
cause of the two grand oceans upon which 
we front. You can go into the library 
and ask for books on isolation, and they 
can pull them off the shelves and hand 
them to you. But somehow it has never 
seemed to occur to most Americans that 
that sea which isolates us is also the great- 
est public highway on this earth, and 
though it may isolate in one sense it is also 
the avenue over which our ancestors and 
many hundreds of our people came and 
from which those commodities which we 
use come and those products which we 
send out, which make our America such 
a rich America and able to support public 
libraries, travel to that world from which 
we would isolate ourselves.. 

I merely throw that in to illustrate that 
I feel that our public libraries must be 
solid and have substantial collections that 
present to those who will come and use 
them the many varying points of view 
which men must have if they are to make 
judgments of sound value. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Because we have certain patterns with 
regard to public libraries, we must not 
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close our minds to the fact that we live 
in a world where the word “community” 
has had a meaning that has expanded with 
a rapidity that is almost unbelievable. 
When I was а lad in central Ohio, you 
could put a youngster in a pair of knick- 
ers and a black poplin shirt that had a 
drawstring around the waist like a peas- 
ant's blouse and a sturdy pair of shoes and 
turn him loose in the morning and not 
worry about him. He would come home 
when he got hungry and he could roam 
that whole community without due care. 
'Today youngsters do not live that way. 
'The community is a vastly expanded thing. 
What has that to do with the public 
library? As I see it, from the point of 
view of a trustee, it has this very essential 
and important matter—that the public li- 
brary somehow has got to be put on wheels 
or in some way be enabled to serve a much 
wider community than it has in the past 
served. Jacksonville is a city of about 
eighteen thousand. Two or three years 
ago a fine librarian suggested that we ex- 
pand our service to include the whole 
county. It threw an undue burden, per- 
haps, upon the taxpayers of our city, but 
we have tried it now for a period of two 
years with many beneficial results. We 
tried the experiment also of sending a 
librarian once a week to the hospitals of 
our community to see what the persons 
who were there convalescing would like 
to read. It is perfectly amazing what has 
been achieved in bringing the library to 
the attention of a group of people that 
have not been reading previously. 


EXPANDING SERVICES 


Let me show you some salient facts, or 
one or two at least, about this whole mat- 
ter of expanding our services. ‘There come 
into the great cities of the United States 
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almost every year many thousand matured 
men and women from rural regions which 
do not have public libraries. Those peo- 
ple have no conception, no experience with, 
no grasp of the magnificent public library 
facilities urban communities afford, of the 
place to which they could turn for guid- 
ance on many troublesome problems. If 
we as trustees of public libraries are not 
derelict in our duty, we can work toward 
a solution for this problem. We must not 
have too fixed in our mind the ideas of 
old patterns of library organization. 
Bookmobile trucks are certainly a feasible 
solution to certain of these problems. Ex- 
panding units of taxation for library dis- 
tributive funds that will assist certain 
other communities and regional library 
service with its centralized book collec- 
tions are in operation in parts of the coun- 
try and I hope can be expanded to other 
parts. 

Lastly, I think it is incumbent on us as 
trustees to insist upon one additional mat- 
ter and that is that the library personnel 
—those persons who are to be recruited for 
the library schools and from those library 
schools to become the servitors of the pub- 
lic in the public libraries of this country 
—-be persons of very broad, general, and 
thorough training. I think there is prob- 
ably no person in America that needs a 
broader and sounder fundamental training 
than the person who wishes to enter the 
public library profession. I think if we 
send such people to the library schools and 
the library schools in their turn will trans- 
form their curricula to some extent so that 
that process can be continued, we can be 
sure that these strong people, these tough- 
minded, realistic people who will become 
our librarians in the future, will be a body 


- capable of keeping the traditions of Ameri- 


can democracy in a very sound condition. 


Council of National Library 
Associations 


HE FORMAL ORGANIZATION meeting 
TS the newly formed Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations was held in 
New York City on March 5. Fifteen 
associations were represented. 

The chief business was the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of officers. 

The constitution as adopted is given in 
full below. 

The officers elected are: Sidney B. Hill, 
chairman; Laura A. Woodward, vice 
chairman; and Milton Е. Lord, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hill, the librarian of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
is the president of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Miss Woodward, 
the librarian of the Central Research Li- 


brary of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany in Baltimore, is the president of the 
Special Libraries Association. Mr. Lord, 
the director of the Boston Public Library, 
is the representative of the American Li- 
brary Association upon the council. 

The officers were authorized to enter 
upon the duties of their offices immedi- 
ately. They were charged to make ar- 
rangements for a meeting of the council 
in connection with the annual conference 
of the A.L.A. in Milwaukee in June, to 
develop a program for that meeting in 
accordance with suggestions from the sev- 
eral member associations, and to formulate 
recommendations for the consideration of 
the council as may appear necessary and 
desirable. 


Constitution of the Council of National Library Associations 


ARTICLE J. МАМЕ 


Section 1. The name of this body shall be 
the Council of National Library Associ- 
ations. 

ARTICLE П. OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of the Council of 
National Library Associations shall be: 
a. To consider the relationships between 
the several national library associ- 
ations of the United States and 
Canada; 
b. To facilitate the interchange of in- 
formation among them; 
с. To work out plans for cooperation in 
activities. 
Section 2. The council shall direct its ef- 
forts primarily to opening and then widen- 
ing the channels of communication between 
the several national library associations, 
with a view to fostering cooperation be- 
.tween the member associations in their vari- 


ous activities. ‘The council shall not in its 
own right be an operating body except for 
the above purposes. То its member asso- 
ciations it shall reserve all rights of action, 
whether individually or jointly between any 
two or more associations, in any field of 
activity. 

Section 3. The council shall be a nonprofit 
body of the scientific, literary, educational, 
charitable category. 


ARTICLE ПТ. МЕМВЕКЅНІР 


Section т. The charter members of the 
Council of National Library Associations 
shall be the following national library asso- 
ciations in accordance with their votes to 
participate in the council: 
American Association of. Law Libraries 
American Library Association — 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication 
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A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 

A.L.A. Library Extension Division 

American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation . 

Association of American Library Schools 

Assoctation of College and Reference Li- 
braries 

Association of Research Libraries 

Catholic Library Association 


Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- ` 


brary Association 

Medical Library Association 

Music Library Association 

National Association of State Libraries 

Special Libraries Association 

Theatre Library Association 
Section 2. Any other national library asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada 
may be admitted into membership by a 
majority vote of the several member asso- 
ciations acting through their duly authorized 
representatives in formal meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. REPRESENTATION 


Section 1. Each national library association 
which holds membership in the council shall 
be represented by two individuals from its 
own membership, one to be the president or 
his appointed representative unless other- 
wise voted by his association and the other 
to be its most recent past president or its most 
recent past representative to -he council. 
Section 2. Each member association shall 
have a single vote in the business of the 
.council. А determining vote shall be а 
majority vote of the several member asso- 
ciations acting through their duly authorized 
representatives. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Section 1. "There shall be two stated meet- 
ings of the council in each year, in the 
months of April and October unless other- 
wise directed by the executive committee. 
Additional meetings shall be called at the 
discretion of the executive committee when 
and as necessary. 

Section 2. A majority of the duly author- 
ized representatives of the several member 
associations shall constitute a quorum. 
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ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS 


Section 1. "The officers of the council shall 
be a chairman, a vice chairman, and a 
secretary-treasurer, to be elected in formal 
meeting from among the individuals serving 
on the council as duly authorized representa- 
tives of the several member associations. 
'They shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are chosen. 

Section 2. ‘The officers shall be elected by 
written ballot upon the majority vote of the 
several member associations acting through 
their duly authorized representatives in for- 
mal meeting. They shall be chosen at the 
spring meeting in each year and shall begin 
their term of office on the first day of the 
following July. 

Section 3. The officers shall constitute an 
executive committee for the general direc- 
tion of the business of the council between 
meetings. They shall individually perform 
the duties usually pertaining to their offices. 


ARTICLE VII. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The executive committee shall 
be charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending action and machinery appropriate 
to the objectives of the council, including the 
provision of means for financing the activi- 
ties of the council. 

Section 2. The executive committee shall 
appoint such other committees as it may find 
necessary for accomplishing the purposes of 
the council. It may appoint to membership 
upon such committees individuals other than 
those serving as authorized representatives 
of the several member associations. 


ARTICLE VIII. By-Laws 


Section 1. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by a majority vote of the member 
associations acting through their duly author- 
ized representatives in formal meeting. 


ARTICLE ІХ. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may Бе 
amended by a majority vote of the member 
associations acting through their duly 
authorized representatives, voting at two 
consecutive meetings not less than two 
months apart. 


Welcome to Milwaukee 


GERALD P. CAFFREY 


Mr. Caffrey is assistant readers adviser of the Milwaukee Public Library 
and local chairman of the Publicity Subcommittee for the Milwaukee 
Conference. 


HEN a certain Herr Somebody, 
whom for the sake of a name we 
shall call ! rode into Vien- 
na on his dashing white Mercedes-Benz, 
Americans scribbled anschluss on the fly- 
leaves of their dictionaries. That the 
event should have an echo in Milwaukee 
is more remarkable than some might think, 
but that the sounding board should be an 
American musical comedy is the ironic 
touch that only Broadway could furnish. 
On that 1938 Ides of March, the play 
was Г4 Rather Be Right, with George 
M. Cohan as F.D.R. The song was 
Spring in Vienna with 








Lilacs in blossom 
Dew on the grass; 
Knockwurst* on table 
Beer in the glass. 


The problem, with Vienna lost, was what 
to do with this song. The solution was 
quick and simple. Drop the song? 
Never! Just change the geography. 
Overnight the lyric became Spring in 
Milwaukee. All was saved, including 
the knackwurst, and everybody (on this 
side of the Atlantic, at least) was happy. 

For Milwaukee is on this side of the 
Atlantic. That’s the whole point of the 
story. It is an American, very American 


* Correctly spelled “knackwurst” by Milwaukeeans, 
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city, with that Old World charm that, 
over there, may well be lost forever. 

But there is a time lag in this folklore 
of place. If you’re up-to-the-minute on 
current affairs you know that Milwaukee 
is now “the machine shop of America.” 
It has been called that by Donald Nelson. 

Of course, technical librarians already 
know about Milwaukee’s huge defense 
industries, if only from seeing “Made in 
Milwaukee” so frequently in industrial 
journals. 

When you attend the conference in 
June you may not be able to visit many 
factories. Uncle Sam says no. But you 
will be able to feel the quickened pulse 
of a city that every American should know 
better. 

The thirteenth largest city in the na- 
tion has grown to that position in less 
than a century, for it was not until 1846 
that Milwaukee was incorporated. But 
it was long before that the first white 
man came to the “good lands” which the 
Indians called Millioke. In 1673 Father 
Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet, re- 
turning from their exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi, paddled their canoe into the bay 
that today makes Milwaukee a leading 
Great Lakes port. 

So inspiring is the sight of that harbor 
from the bluffs that ring its shore that the 
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Milwaukee Public Museum Photo 


MILWAUKEE LAKE FRONT AND YACHT BASIN 


comparison with the bay of Naples is 
often made. From Fox Point on the 
north to Bay View on the south one may 
look out over blue Lake Michigan and 
watch the freighters, colliers, and car 
ferries approach the city’s beckoning sky 
line. 

When sailing ships were the only means 
of lake travel, a young Frenchman, Laur- 
ent Solomon Juneau, arrived in 1818 and 
eventually took over the fur trading busi- 
ness of Jacques Vieau, who had established 
a post in 1795. The east side, which 
became known as Juneautown, was platted 
in 1835, after many colonists had begun 
to come to the place. The west side was 
platted later by Byron Kilbourn. ‘The 
two towns had bitter quarrels, especially 
over the building of bridges, for their 
streets, having been surveyed independ- 


ently, did not come out at the same point 
on the Milwaukee River. To this day 
visitors note the angles at which the 
bridges cross. 

When Juneautown, Kilbourntown, and 
Walker’s Point on the south, became 
wards of the new city in 1846, Juneau 
became the first mayor. 


RECORD oF Соор GOVERNMENT 


Ever since, Milwaukee has had a rec- 
ord for good government. Its financial 
setup, aided by its diversified industry, 
has enabled it to weather depressions with 
a minimum of trouble. When America 
was going through a crime wave, Mil- 
waukee’s reputation for efficient police 
work and swift justice kept the gangsters 
from her doors. 

When America’s automobile traffic in- 


WELCOME TO MILWAUKEE 


creased so tremendously in the twenties 
and thirties, Milwaukee captured again 
and again the annual prize as the safest 
city in the nation. 

Her fire department has an equally 
enviable record, and a trip through any 
one of her parks will remind you that the 
city is the gateway to Wisconsin, "Amer- 
ica’s Playground.” 

Are flowers your weakness? Then 
don’t miss Whitnall Park on the south- 
west rim of the county, where the park 
board has taken over 1242 acres and con- 
verted them into the smoothly flowing 
vistas of the Whitnall arboretum, where 
tagged specimens may be found of every 
flower and plant that grows in this region. 

Or perhaps it’s swimming that will be 
in your mind in June. If you are a sun 
worshipper you will most likely prefer 
one of the many beaches on Lake Michi- 
gan where you can bask in the sand. 
But if a jackknife dive and Australian 
crawl are in your line, you may prefer 
one of the outdoor pools or the Milwaukee 
River. In any case, Milwaukee has what 
is needed for summer recreation. 

The A.L.A. staff and officers will stay 
at the Schroeder Hotel in the heart of 
the shopping and theatre district and with- 
in five minutes’ walk of the public library 
and the Milwaukee Auditorium, where 
headquarters, exhibits, and meetings of 
the conference will be located. 

Some conference meetings will also be 
held at the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
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one block west of the Auditorium. This 
school with its sixteen thousand students 
is the largest vocational school in the 
world under one roof. In line with its 
V.E.N.D. program (Vocational Educa- 
tion for National Defense) the school is 
now running twenty-four hours a day, 
with one “shift” of students arriving at 
three in the morning. 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


You will of course want to visit the 
Milwaukee Public Library and, as a 
special treat, see the new browsing room, 
decorated with photo-murals, modern 
furniture, and all the trimmings of the 
age. The library shares its building with 
the Milwaukee Public Museum. This 
institution, with its fine history and na- 
tural history collections, is the largest 
museum in the United States that is com- 
pletely tax supported by the community. 
Its visual education program, whereby 
seven hundred children are conducted 
through its halls every school day, is a 
tribute to the foresight of Milwaukee’s 
early citizens. 

Milwaukee’s zoo in beautiful Washing- 
ton Park is the nation’s sixth largest and 
features barless dens and Monkey Island 
for your education and delight. 

But whether your taste this summer 
runs to monkeys or machines, breweries or 
beaches, knowledge or knackwurst, Mil- 
waukee has something just for you. Our 
latch string is out. Welcome. 


What Good Are the Annual Statistics? 


CECIL J. McHALE 
Mr. McHale is a member of the A.L.A. Committee on Library Adminis- 


tration and associate professor in the Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


N MORE occasions than one the pres- 

ent writer has heard librarians re- 

mark something like the following: “The 
annual statistics of the A.L.A. are the 
best thing the Association does. Let it 
drop almost any other service, just as long 
as it doesn’t interfere with the publication 
of the annual statistics.” While it is true 
that many librarians would not go to this 
length in lauding the statistics, and even 
those just quoted in paraphrase would be 
apt to moderate their outspoken preference 
at other seasons and under other circum- 
stances in justice to other A.L.A. activities, 
it is true that the annual statistics have a 
number of powerful arguments in their 
favor. They are unique: there is no sub- 
stitute for them. They are tangible: they 
are set down in black and white. They 
have continuity: they come out year after 
year. They are comparative: not only of 
the same institution from one year to an- 
other, but also of one institution with 
other institutions within and without its 
own population class and in various parts 
of this country and Canada. Most im- 
portant, they can be, and constantly are 
being, put to concrete and profitable use. 
Library statistics were not always thus. 
It is only within recent years that we 
have had access to them regularly and with 
any meaningful elaboration on their part. 


Also considerable distance yet remains to 
go in the further definition of present 
measurements and the elimination of am- 
biguities, in the development and inclu- 
sion of measurements for the quality of 
activitles and services, and in the gather- 
ing and publication of full statistics of all 
libraries on a nationally inclusive plan. 

But there are obstacles to the full ac- 
complishment of this ideal. In the first 
instance, to eliminate all ambiguities 
would for many items require greater 
elaboration than is at present possible, 
for libraries in a large number of respects 
vary as much as one human being does 
from another. Take the single example 
of branches, “auxiliary libraries with sep- 
arate quarters, a permanent collection of 
books, a permanent staff, and a regular 
schedule :” аз is well known, a branch may 
be anything from a minuscule one-man 
unit open only a few hours a week, to a 
full-time library with the staff, book stock, 
and circulation of some city libraries serv- 
ing a 100,000-200,000 population. ‘This 
is not to mention the further difficulty of 
having branches of varying sizes coexisting 
in the same system. 

In the second instance, there is the al- 
most insuperable obstacle of our possessing 
at hand discouragingly few gauges of 
quality, Until we are able, in any ap- 
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WHAT GOOD ARE THE ANNUAL STATISTICS? 


preciable degree, to penetrate beyond the 
covers of a book and the bone of a human 
cranium and measure the one in respect 
to what it gives or does to the other we 
cannot hope completely to level this ob- 
stacle. In the last instance, 4е., the gath- 
ering and publication of statistics on a 
nationally inclusive plan, there remains 
but the provision of money and men which, 
thus far, has not been forthcoming and, 
in these dangerous years, will probably 
not be forthcoming for yet a while. 


STATISTICS ARE INDISPENSABLE 


In the teeth of all that can be mar- 
shaled against the annual statistics on the 
score of completeness and ability to 
evaluate, it must be asserted, and that 
emphatically, that they are all but in- 
dispensable. Any public agency possessing 
as many common elements of service, oper- 
ation, personnel, and support as does the 
library; any profession which sets up 
standards for itself (and a bona fide pro- 
fession presumably does just this), which 
has within itself the urge to improve and 
the desire to look about itself and learn, if 
only to an imperfect extent, how things 
progress among its members and in rela- 
tion one to another—any such agency, such 
profession must possess its body of com- 
parativé statistics, kept up to date and 
available to all concerned. 

Librarians of today, in many ways, de- 
rive from unstatistically-minded predeces- 
sors. In the more spacious days of old 
when the world was not so much with us, 
the library scarcely had to prove its utility: 
this was taken more largely for granted or 
not questioned to any embarrassing degree. 
By and large, its ambitions were more 
modest, its relative lack of introspection 
more pronounced, as was its greater prone- 
ness to accept as the measure of its effec- 
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tiveness what appeared on its compara- 
tively more placid surface. Nor did it 
have to compete for support to the harass- 
ing extent which the library does today 
and to show cause why and to what degree 
support should be yielded. 

This portrait is patently overdrawn. 
But it retains enough of truth in it to 
explain to a slight degree why there are 
today librarians who are not statistically- 
minded, who incline to condescend towards 
statistics such as these of the A.L.A., who 
are suspicious of them, or who cannot 
“make heads ог tails of them." ‘This, of 
course, does not explain away the librarian 
who would sooner part with an eyetooth 
than with those hallowed figures which he 
has faithfully and unquestioningly been 
compiling from aforetime. Often he con- 
siders himself “much too busy a-signing 
things," is much too occupied in doing the 
day-by-day job to take time out for ap- 
praising the worth of some of his activity, 
to say nothing of collecting figures on it. 
How much of this preoccupation is valid 
and justifiable or is merely specious and 
self-exculpatory can only be judged in the 
specific case. 


No ARGUMENT FOR A RULE 


No argument is this writer presenting 
for a rule of statistics or of statisticians 
or of tabulating machines. Nor is he a 
proponent of even the annual A.L.A. sta- 
tistics as an end in themselves. The point 
which he would make is that they can be, 
and are being, harnessed to varied and 
profitable purposes; that when they do not 
tell the whole story they are at least sug- 
gestive and lead to the asking of questioris 
and the seeking of information which will 
tell more of it. And despite the fact that 
some of the figures do not bear up under 
too close scrutiny, it seems on the whole 
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to be true that the libraries which make 
the better statistical showing are apt to be 
the better libraries. | 

No student should be permitted to leave 
library school without a working knowl- 
edge of the A.L.A. statistics, their strong- 
est features, the items best adapted to gross 
statistical measurement, the instances 
where figures record bulk but scarcely 
measure quality, the measurements, which 
must be used in a relative, or even Pick- 
wickian, sense. He should not be allowed 
to leave the ivy-covered precincts without 
knowing that the statistics, with all their 
imperfections and lack of completeness, 
afford him a picture of a large number of 
libraries which he could nowhere else ob- 
tain without time-consuming examination 
of annual reports or onerous and probably 
fruitless searches for this information 
through other channels. Nor should he 
depart in peace without a healthy appre- 
ciation of the difference between actual 
status or average performance and stand- 
ards for performance or status, those 
“practical ideals" adopted by the A.L.A. 
Along with this, he should be thoroughly 
conversant with the A.L.A. Classification 
and Pay Plans, the standards enumerated 
therein, and the provision for rating li- 
braries in relation to standards on the 
basis of the annual statistics. And, finally, 
he should be given to understand that, 
all other things being equal, the nearer a 
library comes to approximating a larger 
number of standards the closer it seems 
to come to superior effectiveness, not only 
in the respects recorded but in respects not 
recorded. 


CONSIDERING New POSITIONS 


No librarian should consider taking a 
new position without, in addition to mak- 
ing other inquiry, subjecting his prospec- 
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tive library? to a thorough scrutiny by 
means of the annual statistics. He 
examines salary ranges, proportion of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional staffs, hours 
of work, amount of annual leave, number 
of holidays, etc. ; not to mention the extent 
to which the library, on the basis of such 
figures as income over the past few years 
and the: percentage spent on books and 
salaries, per capita expenditure, book stock, 
registered borrowers, circulation, and cir- 
culation load per employee, seems to be 
holding its own or, mayhap, forging ahead. 
'The librarian on the job, in order to be 
intelligent and constructive towards his 
own library and his own work, should 
also know these facts and know them in 
their relationship to other libraries. 

'The use of these statistics by the ad- 
ministrator has been well set forth by 
other writers of introductions to the an- 
nual compilations of other years, by Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton and Leo R. Etzkorn, for 
example. Suffice it to say that most ad- 
ministrators have ever-present need to see 
details and activities of their own libraries 
in terms of other libraries. They have 
budgetary requests to document, they have 
positions to bolster and maintain, or they 
hope to make advances which can be ac- 
complished best with the support of perti- 
nent figures on other libraries. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF LIBRARIANS AND 
ASSISTANT CHIEF LIBRARIANS 


Included now for the second year are 
tables for salaries of chief librarians and 
assistant chief librarians—this year for all 
salaries in all four population groups in- 
stead of only for the largest, ss was true 
last year. The members of the Board on 

1 Practically all cities of ovez 100,000 population 
are included, For an explanation of the basis on 
which other libraries are represented see Winslow, 


Amy, and Timmerman, Hazel B. “Standards and 
Statistics.” 4.1.4. Bulletin 35:238, April 1941. 


WHAT GOOD ARE THE ANNUAL STATISTICS? 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure express them- 
selves as extremely well pleased with the 
cooperation given them by librarians in 
reporting confidential salaries so that they 
can be presented, as now, without identi- 
fying those of any individual. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SERVING More THAN 
200,000 POPULATION 


Taste Га 


SALARIES OF 43 CHIEF LIBRARIANS 








High Mid- Low 

point 
Fourth Quarter $11,700 $9,000 $8,000 
Third Quarter 8,000 6,000 6,000 
Second Quarter 6,000 5,000 4,500 
First Quarter 4,380 3,600 2,880 





Median of the 43 salaries $6,000 











Tase I b 
SALARIES OF 21 ASSISTANT CHIEF 

LIBRARIANS 

High Mid- Low 
point 

Fourth Quarter $8,400 $4,800 $4,000 
Third Quarter 3,500 3,300 3,000 
Second Quarter 2,820 2,600 2,400 
First Quarter 2,280 2,160 2,100 





Median of the 21 salaries $3,000 


Forty-four of the 50 libraries in the 
United States reported and 2 of the 4 in 
Canada. Baltimore, Boston, Jersey City, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Montreal, and 
Toronto did not report. This population 
group is sprawling and unwieldy, its 
smallest city having a population of 
203,000 and its largest over 7,000,000. 
If it were divided, at the 400,000 mark, 
for instance (the median population is 
386,972, Indianapolis) the libraries might 
be somewhat more nearly comparable. 

Nine libraries had book stocks of over 
1,000,000 volumes and 14 have over 
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500,000; the median stock is 444,563. 
Nine libraries also met the standard of 1.5 
volumes per capita and 5 others closely 
approached it, though the median figure 
is only .913. Additions to holdings in the 
median library were made in the approxi- 
mate ratio of 14 to 1 withdrawal; active 
inventories in the busiest libraries would, 
and do, produce an even smaller ratio. 

Only a minority of the libraries main- 
tained the registration level of 1940 or 
improved upon it, Queens Borough and 
Washington, D.C., making the most con- 
spicuous increases. The trend, however, 
was quite definitely in the other direction, 
and percentage of population registered, 
which had already suffered in 1940 by the 
application of the new census figures, of 
course followed circulation in 1941. The 
standard of 30 per cent on a 3-year regis- 
tration basis, in cities of this size, was 
reached by 13 libraries, although several 
others using a longer period reached it 
also. The size of registration in cities of 
10,000-34,999 seemed to be little affected 
by the length of registration period: li- 
braries with a 5-year period seemed no 
more apt to be above standard than those 
with a 1-year or the normal 3-year period. 

Circulation in 1941 took another severe 
loss, continuing the trend of last year when 
all parts of the country, except the South, 
lost pretty consistently. The only libraries 
that were able to show a gain this past year 
were Kansas City, St. Paul, San Antonio, 
and Washington, D.C. Losses of 100,000 
to over 1,000,000, were not uncommon. 
It would appear that juvenile circulation 
did not suffer proportionately and that in 
1940 it held up much more strongly than 
adult circulation, this in spite of the fact ` 
that the total Minneapolis loss in 1941 
was largely juvenile? and the Washington 


?Due to the library's turning the administration 
of all school service over to the board of education. 
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gain was.in spite of a heavy juvenile loss. 
Substitutes for rising circulations will have 
to be utilized as an argument for con- 
tinued financial support at the present 
level. 

Income HIGHER 

Income was very generally in advance 
of 1940, ranging from $1000 to over 
$100,000. Detroit reported the largest 
increase, $106,000, which placed it sub- 
stantially where it was in 1939; Chicago 
increased $86,000 but was still below 
1939; Brooklyn increased $100,000 to a 
figure $600,000 over 1939. Several other 
sizable gains were recorded of between 
$20,000 and $34,000. Los Angeles suf- 
fered the heaviest decrease, $43,000 under 
1940 and nearly $300,000 under 1939. 
Los Angeles County and Atlanta also 
decreased but in both instances were ahead 

-of 1939. The standard of $1 per capita 
expenditure was met (and surpassed) by 
6 libraries: Cleveland, Dayton, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Toledo (3 in 
Ohio). The median figure is $.67. 
Brooklyn, in spite of its rapid increase in 
income, together with Philadelphia and 
Omaha (which also received smaller in- 
creases this past year), stands in the low- 
est per capita expenditure group of large 
libraries in the North: $.39, $.38, and 
$.37 respectively. 

Salary increases were given in 25 out 
of the 46 United States and Canadian 
libraries reporting and are being given in 
21 for the current fiscal year. ‘Three re- 
ported increases to the entire staff in 1941 
and 3 in 1942, and’ 6 additional reported 
“normal salary increases towards maxi- 
mum” or “on regular salary schedule” in 
1941 and 8 in 1942, including 1 which is 
granting “automatic increases towards 
maximum plus flat 8 per cent increase to 
all employees” in the current fiscal year. 
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The others gave and are giving increases 
to parts of the staff; in 2 instances the 
amount of Io per cent is reported. Four 
libraries have made no restoration of pre- 


depression salaries and 2 additional havi’ 


not made complete restoration. One li- 
brary still had a 24-10 per cent salary cut 
in force; another reported a cut below 
peak salaries affecting 5 employees. All 
others reported salaries of November 1, 


1941, to be above former peak salaries. 


Ровыс Lreraries Servinc POPULA- 
TIONS OF 100,000 TO 199,999 











TABLE Па 
SALARIES OF 33 CHIEF LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 

Fourth Quarter $6,500 $5,000 $4,500 
Third Quarter 4,200 3,920 3,600 | 
Second Quarter — 3,600 3,325 3,000 
First Quarter 3,000 2,925 2,160 


Median of the 33 salaries $3,600 





TABLE II b 
SALARIES OF 13 ÁSSISTANT CHIEF 
LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 

Fourth Quarter $3,150 $2,850 $2,650 
Third Quarter 2,500 2,400 2,340 
Second Quarter 2,280 2,220 2,060 
First Quarter 1,920 1,848 1,620 





Median of the 13 salaries $2,340 


Libraries in all 49 American cities in 
this group were canvassed and those in 
the 3 Canadian cities. None of the Cana- 
dian libraries reported and Іг American 
did not report. Two additional American 
libraries marked their statistics "confiden- 
tial" and 1 library sent its statistics too 
late for inclusion. 'Thus only 35 cities 


WHAT GOOD ARE THE ANNUAL STATISTICS? 


are included as against 42 in 1940 and 45 
in 1939. In the latter year there were 6 
cities which, in 1940, shifted from the 
group due to population changes. ‘The 
population of the median city was 136,580, 

some 3500 less than in 1940 (due to dif- 
ferences in inclusion) but still some 9000 
more than in 1939 when the 1930 census 
figures were in use. 

Book stocks in many instances were 
heavily added to. In a few instances the 
‘work of the inventory pruning hook is 
noticeable, for “volumes lost or with- 
drawn” approximate or even outnumber 
“volumes added.” Nonetheless, the ratio 
of volumes added to volumes withdrawn 
in the median library was nearly 2 to 1. 
An interesting speculation is whether book 
stocks can and should continue increasing 
at this rate. "Twelve libraries bettered 
the standard of 1.5 volumes per capita and 
7 others were not far from it. 

All but 8 libraries lost ground as to the 
number of registered borrowers, some ap- 
preclably. Five surpassed the standard of 
30 per cent of the population registered 
for a 3-year period. 

All but 9 libraries also lost ground as 
to circulation, several as much as то per 
cent or more. In only Lowell, Reading, 
and Tulsa did increases both in circulation 
and registration go hand in hand. Five 
libraries met the circulation standard of 
7 volumes per capita. 

Income for most libraries in this group, 
as was true with the largest city-group, 
showed a marked upward trend. Cities 
like Fort Wayne, Sacramento, South 
Bend, Tulsa, Wichita, Wilmington, and 
(not least) Worcester reported gains of 
from 5 to 10 per cent, and the 2 cities 
(Gary and Tacoma) which were cut the 
deepest in 1941 were still in advance of 
1939. Only 2 libraries exceeded the 
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standard of expenditures of $1 per capita; 
the median figure was $.69. It might be 
added that Knoxville, which serves not 
only city and county but several other 
counties besides, received $21,818 not in- 
cluded in its recorded income nor are other 
figures for this regional service included. 

Of 32 libraries reporting as to salary 
increases or reductions, 16 reported in- 
creases affecting from a few through “зеу- 
eral” to “practically the entire staff,” and 
13 (10 of which are included in the fore- 
going number) reported increases also for 
the present fiscal year on salaries of from 
2 employees to 43. In the few instances 
in which actual percentages were men- 
tioned, they were either 5 or 10 per cent; 
one library is granting a flat $10 per 
month increase this year. Complete salary 
restoration has not been made in 11 li- 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SERVING POPULA- 
TIONS OF 35,000 TO 99,999 








Taste III a 
SALARIES or 46 CHIEF LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 
Fourth Quarter $5,324 $4,090 $4,000 
Third Quarter 3,900 3,650 3,300 
Second Quarter 3,300 3,000 2,700 
First Quarter 2,700 2,400 1,980 





Median of the 46 salaries $3,300 











Taste III b 
SALARIES OF 20 ÁSSISTANT CHIEF 
LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 

Fourth Quarter $3,100 $2,760 $2,700 
Third Quarter 2,460 2,400 2,300 
Second Quarter 2,200 2,040 2,000 
First Quarter 2,000 1,680 1,440 





Median of the 20 salaries $2,250 
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braries (3 reported “none made") ; 5 gave 
no information on this point. 

Fifty-eight American libraries were se- 
lected for inclusion in this group and 5 
Canadian; 10 of the former did not report 
(4 additional were received too late for 
inclusion) and 1 of the latter. The me- 
dian city had a population of 62,120, some 
4000 more than in 1939, which then was 
based on 1930 census returns. . 

General, and in some instances sizable, 
additions to book stock were reported. The 
median stock was 100,937 volumes, as 
against 88,569 for 1940. The median 
number of volumes per capita more than 
offset the increase in population—1.761, 
compared with 1.552 in 1939 and 1.6534 
in 1940 (the latter also based on the 1940 
census). Differences in inclusion of cities, 
of course, may have some bearing on this 
apparent growth. In spite of the fact 
that some libraries seem to use up, plain 
discard, or lose nearly as many books as 
they acquire (a few, more than they ac- 
quire) and some seem to lose or eliminate 
very little, the ratio of additions to with- 
drawals was 3 to 1; it was slightly less 
than 2 to 1 in 1940 and 1939. This 
higher ratio no doubt reflects in part the 
fact that the median library spent around 
$1450 more for books in 1941 and the 
“low” library more than $600 more. 


REGISTRATION GAINS 


Registration made some small gains on 
the whole, contrary to experience in the 
2 larger city-groups, and Alameda and 
Worcester gained conspicuously. Fifteen 
libraries surpassed the standard of 35 per 
cent of the population registered for a 3- 
year period and 4 had percentages above 
50: Alameda, Berkeley, Hammond, and 
Pasadena, all except Hammond in Cali- 
fornia. 
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With few exceptions, circulation fol- 
lowed the downward trend so apparent in 
the larger city-groups. Losses in several 
cases ran from 10 to 15 per cent. None- 
theless, the standard of 8 volumes per 
capita circulated on a 14-day period was 
surpassed by 20 libraries and closely ap- 
proximated by 4 others; adjustment of 


circulations made on a different loan pe- 


riod would increase these numbers. 


APPROPRIATIONS INCREASED 


Although the median local appropria- 
tion increased noticeably over the 1940 
figure, the total appropriation increased 
only slightly and in a few libraries it was 
even less—among the latter some that have 
received less each year since 1939. Тһе 
standard expenditure per capita was at- 
tained by 13 libraries and several addi- 
tional almost attained it ($r in cities of 
50,000 population and over; $1.25 in cities 
of 25,000 to 49,999). This is the group 
in which population and tax bases, to- 
gether with cultural factors, seem to con- 
spire most conspicuously in favor of the 
public library. Attesting this observation 
is the large number of superior libraries 
in the group, their relatively high level of 
support in terms of A.L.A. standards, and 
the frequency with which they meet and 
surpass others of the standards. 


SALARY INCREASES 


Twenty-nine libraries reported salary 
increases for the past year for a part or all 
of the staff and 22 for the current year. 
Only 4 administered the increases for 1941 
on the basis of a definite salary schedule 
and only 2 for the current year. Com- 
plete restorations of salary cuts have been 
made in 32 libraries; 8 did not vouchsafe 
this information; and 5 reported salaries 
of November 1, 1941, to be $, 74, 10, 14, 
and 14 per cent below the peak. 


WHAT GOOD ARE THE ANNUAL STATISTICS? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SERVING POPULA- 
TIONS OF 10,000 TO 34,999 














'YABLE IV а 
SALARIES OP 36 CHIEF LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 
Fourth Quarter $4,400 $2,670 $2,500 
Third Quarter 2,400 2,200 2,100 
Second Quarter 2,100 2,000 1,800 
First Quarter 1,800 1,620 1,030 





Median of the 36 salaries $2,100 











Taste IV b 
SALARIES OF 11 ASSISTANT CHIEF 
LIBRARIANS 
High Mid- Low 
point 

Fourth Quarter $2,200 $1,980 $1,740 
'Third Quarter 1,620 1,620 1,500 
Second Quarter — 1,500 1,410 1,380 
First Quarter 1,200 900 800 - 


Median of the 11 salaries $1,500 


Forty American libraries were selected 
for inclusion and § Canadian, of which 6 
American did not report (one more was 
too late for inclusion) and 2 Canadian: 
total, 36. Forty-one reported in 1940 and 
43 in 1939. The population of the median 
city was some 4000 more than it was in 
1939 when 1930 census figures were used 
—19,8384 as against 15,4573. For this 
reason the number of volumes per capita 
dropped from above the standard of 2 to 
slightly below (1.9323), although in most 
cases the size of collections increased no- 
ticeably—the net gain for the median li- 
brary was 11454 volumes and the rate of 
additions over withdrawals a trifle less 
than 2 to І. 

The percentage of population registered, 
strangely enough, seems to be affected rela- 
tively little by the length of registration 
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period; cities using periods longer than 
the standard 3-year cannot be singled out 
as showing exceptionally high percentages 
when those using the standard or smaller 
periods are apt to show up as well. Ten 
libraries in cities of under 24,999 popula- 
tion exceeded the standard of 40 per cent 
and Aberdeen, Beatrice, and Pocatello ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent; in cities of between 
25,000 and 34,999 the libraries of Bangor 
and Moline exceeded the standard of 35 
per cent; 60.95 and 37.07, respectively. 

Circulation, with exceptions, was higher 
than in 1940, and that for 1940, again 
with exceptions, was higher than in 1939. 
Thus, this population group represents the 
sole exception to a rapidly falling circu- 
lation trend in the other three groups 
which has been in progress since 1939. 
Ten cities reported a per capita circula- 
tion of more than 8; Beatrice, Hibbing, 
Oskaloosa, Palo Alto, and Pocatello re- 
ported more than 10; and Oskaloosa and 
Palo Alto more than 15. 


HIGHER INCOME 


Twenty-five libraries reported higher 
incomes, some substantially higher, and 9, 
lower. In spite of this fact, the income 
of the median library ($16,1474) was 
approximately $300 below that of the 
median library of 1949; hence, because 
of the shift of cities included from year to 
year, perhaps not too much confidence can 
be pinned on such median figures. The 
following cities exceeded the standard per 
capita expenditures for their respective 
classes (24,999 and under, $1.25, and 
25,000 and over, $1): Ames, Bangor 
($2.11), Endicott, Hibbing ($1.96), Ma- 
son City, Palo Alto ($2.38), and Virginia 
($1.46). The median expenditure was 
$.764 per capita. 

Salaries in 16 libraries were increased 
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during the past year, in only one instance 
to the entire staff and also in only one 
instance on а set salary schedule. An in- 
teresting "cost of living" increase was 
given in І library. Sixteen libraries (not 
the same 16) also report increases for the 
present fiscal year, 3 to the entire staff and 


RULES AND 


1. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or sec- 
retary to the chief librarian or director who 
performs work of a highly specialized nature 
but not that requiring training and skill in 
the theoretical or scientific parts of library 
work. 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered 
as prerequisite. 

2. À department head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, or assistant chief 
librarian, and in charge of a major divi- 
sion of the library organization which has 
its own staff and definite responsibilities, or, 
where the central library is organized under 
the divisional system, is head of one of the 
divisions of the central library, such as 
literature, history, or technology and is 
directly responsible to the chief librarian 
or director, assistant chief librarian, or 
librarian of the main library. (Branch li- 
brarians should not be considered depart- 
ment heads. Salary of an assistant chief 
librarian serving as department head should 
not be included here.) 

The department head must meet the 
qualifications of a professional assistant as 
defined in definition 6. 

3. A division head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to a 
department head and in charge of a sub- 
division of a department. The division has 
its own staff and responsibilities. 

A division head must meet the qualifica- 
tions of a professional assistant as defined 
in definition 6. 
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again 1 on a set schedule; 1 other library 
is making a salary restoration. Of the 25 
libraries furnishing this specific informa- 
tion 2 reported no restoration of salary 
cuts and 4 reported incomplete restoration ; 
3 reported cuts still in force ranging from 
2 to 7 per cent. 


DEFINITIONS 


4. À branch librarian is a member of the 
professional staff and in charge of an 
auxiliary library with a permanent founda- 
tion collection of books, administered as an - 
integral part of the library system, with at 
least one full-time librarian. 

The branch librarian must meet the quali- 
fications of a professional assistant as de- 
fined in definition 6. 

5. A first assistant is a member of the 
professional staff of a department, division, 
or branch having a staff with a minimum 
of three professional persons. The first 
assistant is directly responsible to the de- 
partment head, division head, or branch 
librarian and is second in authority. (Only 
one first assistant should be listed for each 
department, division, or branch.) 

'The first assistant must meet the qualifi- 
cations of a professional assistant as defined 
in definition 6. 

6. A professional assistant is a member of 
the professional staff performing work of 
a professional grade which requires train- 
ing and skill in the theoretical or scientific 
parts of library work as distinct from its 
merely mechanical parts and includes all 
the professional staff except the chief li- - 
brarian or director, assistant chief librarian, 
department heads, division heads, branch li- 
brarians, and first assistants. 

'To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person should have: 

a. Át least a bachelor's degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional education in 
the four years which lead to the bachelor's 
degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the chief librarian as the real equivalent of 
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four years of college work plus five years’ 
experience in a library of recognized pro- 
fessional standing. (This provision is to 
take care of those already in the profession 
who are performing duties which require a 
knowledge of books and library technique 
as taught in a library school.) 

7. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate supet- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concerned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library work 
and which require some knowledge of li- 
brary procedure. (No assistant paid on an 
hourly basis should be included here.) 

А subprofessional assistant should have 
had at least brief elementary training in 
library work as taught in a library summer 
session or a training class. 

8. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
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a typist, etc., who performs, under immedi- 
ate supervision, processes which may require 
experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical 
ability of a high order but do not require 
knowledge of the theoretical or scientific 
aspects of library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed 
for this classification. 

9. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full- or part-time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment. (This 
work is usuallv performed by pages, shelvers, 
and beginning workers. Book menders, 
bindery force, janitors, engineers, and build- 
ing force should not be included here.) 

10. Branches are auxiliary libraries with 


separate quarters, a permanent basic collec- 


tion of books, a permanent staff, and a 
regular schedule. 


Public Library Statistics 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. CLIFT 
Statistical Assistant, A.L.A. Headquarters 


All Salaries Are Those In Effect November 1. 
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Full- itures itures Salary sistant Salary of Branch and Pro- 
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Book Profes- Fiscal Fiscal Li-  lLi- Heads! Librarians! Assistants? 
Big Stock Total sional Year Year brarian brarian Min. Мах. Min. Мах. Min. Мах, 
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More than High 2,112,080 1064 573 2,092,102 1,304,246 11,700 3400 3400 4100 2520 3800 1824 3500 
200,000 | 464,0034 181% 793 299,802 190,169 6000 3000 2020 2790 1534 2000 1200 1880 
Population) Lo 103, 155 33} 13 66, 186 42,963 2880 2100 1020 1524 900 1044 900 1224 
Se 0 000- High 
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DEFENSE NEWS 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Six and a Half Million Books 


Reports of the total number of books 
collected in the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia were compiled at the 
national headquarters of the Victory Book 
Campaign for the two months during 
which books have been collected (January 
12-March 12, 1942). 
6,408,804 volumes. About 40 per cent of 
these, however, are not suited to the needs 
of the armed forces. This means that ap- 
proximately 3,845,283 volumes are at hand 
to distribute to camps, Navy warehouses, 
U.S.O. clubs, and ships of the American 
merchant marine. 

The librarians of the United States who 
have put the campaign through with such 
patriotism and gusto seem to feel that in 
most localities publicity and active promo- 
tion should cease with April 1. All are 
willing to continue to accept whatever gifts 
are offered and hold them for a future in- 
tensive effort, if it is needed, or distribute 
them to keep up to date the military li- 
braries in their neighborhoods. It is prob- 
able that another intensive drive will be 
necessary in a year. 

The towns where publicity was used to 
lead up to a Victory Book Campaign day 
or week seem to have succeeded better than 
where gifts seeped in gradually. Door-to- 
door collection is far more effective than 
waiting for books to be brought from the 
front-hall table to the collection centers. 

Needs of the camps in the Northern half 
of the country have been almost completely 


They number. 


filled and it remains to get the surplus 
books to the South. The American Truck- 
ing Association is working out a plan to 
carry books without charge from twenty 
large centers in the North to the Southern 
distribution points, when partially filled 
trucks are available. John M. Connor 
will be in charge at the present V.B.C. 
Headquarters when Miss Warren’s four- 
month leave ends on March 26. 


Speed-Up in Service to Industry 


Tue Industry and Science Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, has inaugurated a Sunday service to 
defense workers for the hours 2 to 6 P.M. 

A number of readers and borrowers 
have expressed their appreciation of the 
availability of this specialized service on 
Sunday, saying that their jobs had not 
allowed them to visit the library before. 
These people are the ones most directly 
affected by the defense program, and the 
extension of technical service to them 
should be a valuable contribution to de- 
fense work. 


Preservation of Materials 


THE CAMPAIGN to collect wastepaper 
has elements of danger for libraries who 
accumulate documents and magazines for 
purposes of historical record. All librar- 
ians are urged to consider the value of 
their materials and to preserve any which 
seem usable for historical research, 
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whether they are economic, sociological, 
biographical, or genealogical. 


Music for Meditation 

MUSICAL REST PERIODS for students 
who wish to relax briefly from academic 
responsibilities and war tension are being 
conducted each noon at Cooper Union, 
New York City, under the auspices of 
the Cooper Union Library. The pro- 
grams are informal, with listeners coming 
and going, reading, smoking, sewing, or 
knitting as they wish. Programs are made 
up of selections requested in advance by 
the audience. i 

Harold Lancour, librarian, in describ- 
ing the program said: 

The musicales planned by the library are 
not intended so much as an “escape” from 
newspaper headlines, radio bulletins, and 
classroom tension as a means of taking time 
out once a day to stop and think of what is 
going on and get one’s feet firmly on the 
ground again. Students, and the public as 
well, will be given the opportunity. to relax 
momentarily and retain their mental sta- 
bility. Music has always had the capacity 
to relieve a troubled mind or heart and 
encourage sober reflection. The program 


might well be called "Music for Medita- 
tion." 


The collection contains examples of all 
types of music including symphonies, con- 
certos, instrumental and vocal solos, string 
quartets, operas, folk music, and dances. 


Tires for Library Cars 


'TRE LETTER which follows and the fac- 
simile on the opposite page were written 
in response to requests from A.L.A. for 
clarification of tire priority status for book- 
mobiles and other library vehicles. 

It is suggested that the librarian use the 
facsimile of Mr. Henderson's letter when 
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seeking tire priorities from the local Tire 
Rationing Board. 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


This will acknowledge your letter of 
February 10 with enclosed statement of 
the need for automobiles engaged in public 
library work. 

We are keenly conscious of the splendid 
services rendered by the public libraries 
and the need of tires to continue some of 
these services. Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion is such that there are no tires avail- 
able for this and many other worthy pur- 
poses. 

In order to provide tires for absolutely 
essential transportation of war materials 
and supplies, we have had to suspend all 
production of automobile tires and are pro- 
ducing truck tires only for the most es- 
sential military needs and for the trans- 
portation of war supplies. 

Under the circumstances we will have 
to say to you frankly that your members 
will have to get along for some time with 
the tires now on their vehicles and should 
take immediate steps to conserve these tires 
carefully and to eliminate any unnecessary 
mileage. 

We wish it were possible to provide 
some immediate relief, but the harsh facts 
of the present rubber situation cannot be 
evaded. 

You may be sure that we will be happy 
to extend relief whenever conditions 
change, and in the meanwhile are holding 
this excellent statement in our files as it 
contains data which will be of assistance 
to you later. 


Leon HENDERSON, Administrator 
Office of Price Administration 


February 23, 1942 








LEON HENDERSON 
ADMIMIUTRATOR 





e EE egentem me 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Temporery Building D 


MAR 1 1 1942 
Refer to :2:12:WCB 


Мг. Carl Н. Milam 

Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Milam: 


We wrote you on February 23 regarding the matter of 
tires for cars engaged in public library work. 


A further study of this matter indicates that it is 
quite possible that some of. these cars may be eligible to 
apply for new tires, or for retreading of old tires. This 
is particularly true with respect to vehicles which would 
be definitely classified as trucks and might be true with 
regard to some converted automobiles, if the degree of соп- 
version is great enough to transfer them to a truck classi- 
fication. 


We would like to suggest, therefore, that you have your 
various members take their tire problem to their local Tire 
Rationing Board for determination in each individual case. 
We are hopeful that this may result in some partial relief 
for your tire problen, 





incerely yours, 


Leon Henderson 
Administrator 
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Training for Civilian Defense 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES are being called on 
for more and more materials on the new 
courses inaugurated as part of the student 
training for civilian defense program at 
the Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. The following courses, among oth- 
ers, have been added to the regular cur- 
riculum and are indicative of the coming 
expansion facing college and university 
libraries: public opinion and propaganda, 
home nursing, defense forum techniques, 
mental hygiene and morale, mechanics for 
the home front, automatic weapons, com- 
pany administration, personnel work, apti- 
tude testing, map reading, rifle marksman- 
ship and musketry, scouting, patrolling, 
camp counseling, waitress training and 
commercial food positions, and decoding 
messages. 


Propaganda in Pamphlets 


THE FOLLOWING WARNING has been is- 
sued by Flora B. Ludington, librarian of 
the Mount Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Mass. : 


Librarians are long accustomed to the 
receipt of attractively printed pamphlets set- 
ting forth the charms of the Land of the 
Rising Sun and the strength of the Third 
Reich. We are not, however, accustomed to 
having to cope with publications which pur- 
port to be one thing which upon careful 
examination prove to be another. An apt 
illustration of this second type of propa- 
ganda material can be found in a small blue 
pamphlet which made its way across the 
Pacific and into our libraries last November. 

This pamphlet purports to be Volume 
369, No. 37, Friday, 15th August, 1941, of 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons 
Report. The coat of arms, the advertise- 
ments for savings and war bonds inside the 
front and back covers appear authentic. The 
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official report found in columns 1393-1400 
corresponds to the actual text of the March 
13th issue. 

From this point on through fourteen col- 
umns the text departs widely from the truth. 

The broad Germanic dialect of Mr. Leslie 
Abraham Hore-Belisha, “Ex-Minister of 
Second-Hand Goods,” the remarks of Mr. 
Donald Duckworth, “the Minister of Agri- 
culture,” of Mr. Lloyd George exhibit 
rather clumsy attempts at malicious рага- 
phrase. The greatest space is reserved 
for the Prime Minister. Into Churchill’s 
mouth are put strange words and phrases 
that are just sufficiently like Churchill’s 
own to be at first glance misleading. It 
is the somewhat smart-alecky tone of the 
explanatory passages that most patently 
gives the whole thing away. For ex- 
ample: “The House of Commons again ap- 
peared jolted, whilst the gallery was most 
definitely a-twitter. Lloyd George obviously 
intended to say something, for he was hurl- 
ing back his beautiful white mane, his ex- 
pressive face began to twitch, he got ready 
to speak—no, sorry, it was but a yawn.” 
And when the House goes into secret ses- 
sion the Deputy-Speaker announces, “ ‘That 
strangers be ordered to withdraw and they 
had better make haste.’ Question agreed 
to. Strangers withdrew accordingly, des- 
perately trying to hide their green Tyrolean 
hats and their rucksacks behind an air of 
unconcernedness !" À 

Who knows but that we may soon be 
harboring some fake Congressional Records! 


Fifth Corps Area Liaison 

Librarian 

Готнев L. Dickerson, librarian of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, is the 
liaison librarian for the Fifth Corps Area. 
Paul A. T. Noon, librarian of the Ohio 
State Library at Columbus, was errone- 
ously listed as the liaison librarian for the 
Fifth Corps Area in the supplement to the 
February Bulletin. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference, [une 22 to 27, 1942 


Terms for Councilors 
To тне A.L.A. CouNcIL: 


The undersigned, appointed on Decem- 
ber 29 by the Council as a Committee on 
Council Terms, met on December 31 to 
conduct a lottery to determine the terms 
for councilors representing chapters and 
divisions. (See A.L.A. By-Laws, Article 
IV, Section x (b) in 4.L.4. Handbook 
1941, page H-15.) 

The drawing of lots was conducted 
only for those councilors representing 
chapters and divisions and whose creden- 
tials had been approved by the Committee 
on Credentials. ‘The lottery was con- 
ducted as follows. 

In order that councilors, when there is 
more than one representing a division or 


chapter, shall be elected in different years 
rather than all in the same year, the draw- 
ing for each chapter and division was con- 
ducted separately. 

For each of the groups having four or 
fewer councilors, the drawing was from 
four counters. For each group having 


‘more than four councilors, the drawing 


was from four counters which were re- 
placed after every four drawings. 

The results of the drawing follow. 

It is interesting to note the even dis- 
tribution which resulted from the draw- 
ing: sixteen one-year, sixteen two-year, 
sixteen three-year, and fifteen four-year 
terms. 

Joun Ардмз Lows 
Joun T. WINDLE 
Puineas L. Winpsor, Chairman 


TERMS FOR DIVISIONAL COUNCILORS 


Division 


Association of College and Reference Libraries Hazel Е. Armstrong 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young 


People 


Councilor Term 

2 years 
Fanny Alice Coldren 3 years 
Mrs, Vera S. Cooper 4 years 
J. Periam Danton I year 
William H. Jesse 3 years 
Charles F. McCombs I year 
G. Flint Purdy 2 years 
John S. Richards 4 years 
Frances Ambuhl 4 years 
Marion Metcalf Root 3 years 
Wyllis Е. Wright 2 years 
Althea M. Currin 3 years 
Annie S. Cutter 2 years 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 4 years 
Mary R. Lucas I year 
Margaret C. Scoggin 2 years 
Irene Smith 1 year 
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Trustees Division 


В. Е. Coen 
Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith 


‘TERMS FOR CHAPTER COUNCILORS 


Chapter 


Alabama Library Association 
California Library Association 


Colorado Library Association 
Connecticut Library Association 


Georgia Library Association 
Illinois Library Association 


Indiana Library Association 

Iowa Library Association 

Kansas Library Association 
Kentucky Library Association 
Maine Library Association 
Maryland Library Association 
Massachusetts Library Association 


Michigan Library Association 


Minnesota Library Association 
Missouri Library Association 
Nebraska Library Association 


New Hampshire Library Association 


New Jersey Library Association 


North Carolina Library Association 
Ohio Library Association 


Oklahoma Library Association 
Pennsylvania Library Association 
Tennessee Library Association 
Texas Library Association 
Virginia Library Association 

West Virginia Library Association 
Wisconsin Library Association 


District of Columbia Library Association 


Councilor 


Mrs. Lois Rainer Green 
John D. Henderson 
Willis H. Kerr 

Mrs. Patricia L. Stewart 
Madelyn M. Clish 
Vera R. Tracy 
Wendell W. Smiley 
Helene H. Rogers 
Phineas L. Windsor 
Mrs. Carabelle С. Dickey 
Eva Т. Canon 

Edith M. Brainard 
Margie Helm 

Mary D. Herrick 
Eleanor W. Falley 
Donald К. Campbell 
Herman H. Henkle 
Mrs. Keyes D. Metcalf 
Catharine M. Yerxa 
Adeline Cooke 
Dorotha Dawson 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman 
Ralph A. Ulveling 
Margaret R. Greer 
Charles H. Compton. 
Nellie M. Carey 

David Jolly 

Ethel M. Fair 

O. Gerald Lawson 

H. Marjorie Beal 
James C. Foutts 
Chalmers Hadley 
Georgie G. McAfee 
Mildred T. Stibitz 
Emelia E. Wefel 

Helen Hancock 

Alfred Decker Keator 
Mary U. Rothrock 
Lenoir Dimmitt 

Robert Hunt Land 
William Porter Kellam 
Natalie Huhn 

Isabel DuBois 

Clara Wells Herbert 


4 years 
3 years 


Term 


3 years 
I year 
3 years 
2 years 
2 years 
4 years 
I year 
2 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
I year 
4 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
I year 
3 years 
4 years 
3 years 
2 years 
years 
I year 
I year 
4 years 
I year 
I year 
I year 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years 
4 years 
2 years 
I year 
3 
3 
4 
I 
2 
3 
2 
3 
I 
2 


EN 


years 
years 
years 
year 

years 
years 
years 
years 
year 

years 


A.L.4. NEWS 


A.L.A. Dues for Members in 
the Armed Forces 


Tur A.L.A. Executive Boanp by a 
correspondence vote has approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That, for the period of their 
military or naval service, membership fees 
for A.L.A. members serving in the armed 
forces be waived; that this is not to apply 
to members engaged in library service with 
the armed forces. 


‘Those members who are affected by this 
provision should notify the Membership 
Department without delay. Any who 
have already sent remittances for 1942 
dues may secure a refund on request. 


Calling Junior Members 


Unper the new Junior Members 
Round Table setup, there is no real list 
of junior members. Therefore, all mem- 
bers of the round table are asked to send 
their names to the secretary-treasurer. 


The junior members by-laws provide: . 


“Annual dues for individual members 
shall be fifty (50) cents. 

* Annual dues for chapters shall be three 
(3) dollars for chapters of fifty (50) or 
less members plus ten (10) cents per indi- 
vidual member in excess of fifty (50)." 

State chairmen have been authorized 
by the J.M.R.T. Executive Board to col- 
lect the individual dues of their members 
and to forward the names of the members 
with their addresses plus the dues to Mar- 
garet W. Ayrault, Library of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D.C. Only members of the 
АТАА. are eligible for membership in the 
J.M.R.T. Chapter dues are also payable 
at this time. The payment of a chapter's 
dues entitles the chapter to a place on the 
J.M.R.T. Council. Members-at-large not 
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affiliated with any state group, may send 
their dues direct to Miss Ayrault. Please 
make all checks payable to Margaret W. 
Ayrault. 


Library Extension News 


Tue Wesr Vircinia Library Com- 
mission begins active work March 15, 
when Gordon L. Bennett. becomes execu- 
tive secretary, according to word received 
by the Library Extension Board. Mr. 
Bennett has had charge of extension in 
Pulaski County, Ark., from the Little 
Rock Public Library. 

Miami, Fla., 172,172 population, has 
coordinated seven separately administered 
public libraries in one public library sys- 
tem with a main library, four branches, 
and two branches for Negroes. Mrs. 
Frances Gates Parsons is head librarian. 

A new list of county and regional li- 
braries, compiled in the A.L.A. Public 
Library Division, shows a total of 556 
counties served in continental United 
States, as compared with five hundred last 
July. Fifteen states contributed to the 
increase, with North Carolina in the lead. 

New materials on large unit libraries 
have been prepared for the Library Ex- 
tension Board by its secretary to meet in- 
sistent demands from extension workers 
and library schools and because of the 
importance of regions in war service and in 
postwar planning. Regional and District 
Libraries is greatly revised from the edi- 
tion of 1938 and includes a long list of 
references. It is supplemented by Re- 
gional and District Library Laws. Both 
are in mimeographed form and can be or- 
dered from the A.L.A. Publishing Depart- 
ment for seventy-five cents each. 

The papers presented at the open meet- 
ing of the Library Extension Board at the 
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Boston Conference, which appeared in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin as a series, have been re- 
printed under the title Regional Library 
Case Studies. Requests from librarians 
concerned with the subject will be met 
from the limited supply available if ad- 
dressed to Julia W. Merrill at A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

‘The statement оп “Correlation and De- 
velopment of Citizen Interest,” adopted 
by the A.L.A. Council at the Midwinter 
Conference and printed in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin for February, has been reprinted 
for the use of state leaders. Address re- 
quests to the Public Library Division, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago, mentioning the number 
that could be used to advantage. 

J. W. MERRILL 


News of A.L.A. Publications 

Some Facts about Standing Order Sub- 
scriptions. a mimeographed leaflet, is now 
available from the Publishing Department 
and will be sent to interested libraries on 
request. The leaflet outlines the advan- 
tages of a continuing subscription for 
A.L.A. publications, which includes a 
IO per cent discount to subscribers. Any 
library (public, school, college, university, 
or other institution), library school, or 
library extension agency may become a 
member of the A.L.A. "Standing Order 
Family." 

A special offer, just announced, allows 
all new subscribers, whose subscriptions 
are entered before June т, 1942, a 10 
per cent discount on any A.L.A. publica- 
tions already in print provided the order 
for them is received at the same time as 
the subscription. 

A revised edition of Current National 
Bibliographies compiled by Lawrence Hevl 
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lists sources of information concerning 
books of sixty-two countries. It includes 
only publications which continue to be re- | 
ceived in this country. (Mimeographed. 
20p. Heavy paper covers, 75¢) 

A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, prepared by a Joint Committee 
of the A.L.A., N.E.A., and N.C.T.E., 
with Jessie Boyd as chairman, was pub- 
lished late in March. It lists, classifies, 
and evaluates about fifteen hundred titles 
—live, useful, and interesting books sug- 
gested by librarians, teachers, and spe- 
cialists throughout the country—and is 
intended not only to meet curricular needs 
and individual reading interests but to 
aid young people in understanding and 
meeting problems of the times. It re- 
places 1000 Books for the Senior High 
School Library. (200p. Heavy paper 
covers, $2) 


A.L.A. Staff Change 


MancanET WILLIS, assistant on the 
Booklist staff for the past five years, is 
now principal library assistant at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo. By accepting this 
camp library appointment, Miss Willis 
returned to the St. Louis area in which 
she had had several years of experience as 
a member of the staff of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Willis took up her new 
duties on February 23. 


Cataloging and Classification 

Division 

THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
reports the following recommendations for 
officers for 1942-43: 

Vice president (president-elect) : Irene 
M. Doyle, University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary, Madison. 
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Director-at-large: Gertrude M. Boyle, 
'Toronto Public Library. 

Additional nominations, signed by not 
less than ten members of the division, 
may be filed with the secretary-treasurer 
up to May 11. Nominees must be mem- 
bers of the division in good standing and 
must file an acceptance of their nomination 
with the Nominating Committee. 

BERTHA BASSAM 
Mary E. KAUFFMANN 
MINNIE Anson Lewis, Chairman 


Proposals for amending the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, covering the 
following points, have been received. 
These proposals will be referred to a spe- 
cial committee which will report at the 
division’s business meeting in Milwaukee. 

1. To eliminate the Committee on Re- 
gional Groups and to delegate its duties to 
the Advisory Council for Regional Groups. 

2. To strike out the provision which 
automatically makes the vice president a 
representative оп the A.L.A. Council. 

3. To reword a number of sections in or- 
der to clarify the duties of committees and 
the regulations governing the division’s 
business. 

М. Ruru МАСЮома1р, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Round-Trip Fares to Milwaukee 

В. E. Doorzy, A.L.A. COMPTROLLER, 

supplies the following information on rail- 
road fares to and from Milwaukee: 
One Way 


Lower 


City Coach Pullman Berth 
Atlanta $30.40 $41.10 $ 5.80 to Chicago 
Boston 37.10 65.05 7.65 

Buffalo 20.95 37.05 4.50 

Chicago 3.35 4.20 .55 seat 
Cincinnati 15.05 23.20 2.65 to Chicago 


Cleveland 16.15 26.05 
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Dallas 37.80 47.25 7.35 to Chicago 
Denver 41.80 52.20 7.65 “ i 
Des Moines 15.05 18.75 2.65 “ ы 
Detroit 14.70 22.50 2.65 “ s 
Kansas City 20.55 25.65 3.45 
Knoxville 24.55 33.00 4.50 “ n 
Los Angeles 71.50 99.35 17.35 
Minneapolis 13.25 16.60 2.65 
Montreal 36.05 56.75  6.30* 
New 

Orleans 36.30 50.75 7.65 
New York 33.35 58.15 7.10 
Philadelphia 30.35 53.35 5.80 to Chicago 
Pittsburgh 19.95 33.70 3.15 " ч 
St.Louis 15.15 18.70 3.15 
San Fran- 

cisco 71.50 99.35 17.35 
Seattle 70.60 98.00 16.55 
Toronto 23.00 36.05 3.95%“ di 
Washington 28.65 50.60 6.30 


* Tax 10 per cent 


All of these charges are subject to a 
5 per cent Federal tax except when tickets 
are purchased in Canada, in which case the 
tax will be 10 per cent. 

The papers have stated recently that Pull- 
man charges will be increased 10 per cent, 
and the possibility of increasing the Federal 
tax has been discussed in Washington. 


Public Finance and the Future 
of Libraries 


(Continued from page 249) 


These are not the only factors that will ` 
affect the public's reaction to your pro- 
gram but they are certainly among the 
most important ones. ‘Taken together, 
they suggest in broad outline the content 
and the spirit of a sound public relations 
program, a program that will not only win 
public support for the work you are doing, 
but at the same time improve the quality 
of that work and make better public serv- 
ants of you and all the members of your 
organizations. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Michigan Librarians’ Retirement 


Fund 


THe MicHiGAN state legislature of 
1941 made provision for a retirement fund 
for nonteaching employees of the public 
schools or boards of education. This fund 
is based on the laws providing for the 
teachers’ retirement fund. Any nonteach- 
ing employee is eligible for these benefits 
if he has been employed at least twenty- 
five years and not less than fifteen years 
by a board of education in the state of 
Michigan. 

Thirty years of employment is neces- 
sary for the maximum possible, receipts. 
The maximum possible is one half of the 
best salary received for five consecutive 
years or not more than $1200 per year or 
less than $600 per year. If one has served 
fifteen years he is eligible for one half of 
the maximum amount. Any other length 
of service between fifteen and thirty would 
be on that fraction of thirty. 

No money is paid into this fund by the 
employing board; the employees are re- 
quired to pay 3 per cent of the annual 
salary. If the annuity is not claimed one 
may receive in return 75 per cent of the 
amount deposited. The annual deposit is 
obligatory. | 

This retirement fund for nonteaching 
public school employees is available to li- 
brarians of Michigan who are employees 
of boards of education, with the exception 
of Detroit, which has its own retirement 
fund. This includes the public libraries 


of Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Flint, Grosse 
Pointe, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Monroe, 
Mt. Clemens, Muskegon, and Saginaw, as 
well as many libraries in smaller communi- 
ties which serve the general public as well 
as the schools, 


Boys and Girls Week 

Many children’s and school librarians 
will join in the celebration of National 
Boys and Girls Week, April 25 to May 2. 

A manual containing detailed sugges- 
tions for carrying out the program sug- 
gested for the week’s observance may be 
secured without charge from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


Medical Librarianship Residency 

RECOGNIZING the need for specialized 
training in medical librarianship, the 
Orleans Parish Medical Society has estab- 
lished a residency in medical library work. 
The work is done in the library of the 
Orleans Parish Medical Society and the 
Rudolph Matas Medical Library of Tu- 
lane University, cooperating units of a 
joint administration comprising a collec- 
tion of more than sixty thousand volumes. 
The course is directed by the librarian in 
charge of the two libraries and proposes 
to cover a study of the various phases of 
medical library administration. 

Requisite qualifications for appointment 
to the residency include college and li- 
brary school training and an evidence of 
fitness for this type of work. The appoint- 
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ment carries a salary and is for a term of 
twelve months, subject to temporary ex- 
tension by mutual consent. 

Anyone wishing to secure further in- 
formation should address the Librarian, 
Orleans Parish Medical Society, 1430 Tu- 
lane Ave., New Orleans. 


Unit Costs in High-School 
Libraries 


THe U.S. Orrick or EDUCATION 
sponsored a study by Mary Evalyn 
Crookston which resulted in Unit Costs 
in a Selected Group of High-School Li- 
braries. Miss Crookston did the work on 
a fellowship from the American Library 
Association. 

The purpose of the study is to help in 
establishing quantitative costs of school 
library operation and in indicating a 
method which may be used as a basis for 
future studies. The study was done under 
the supervision of Nora Beust, specialist 
in school libraries, and Ralph M. Dunbar, 
chief of the Library Service Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The pamphlet is Bulletin 1941, No. 11, 
of the Library Service Division and may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., for ten 
cents. 


Housing Film Strip 


THE FEDERAL Ровыс Housine Avu- 
THORITY has completed a film strip which 
may be used in discussion groups to stimu- 
late the reading of books and pamphlets 
on housing. The film may be purchased 
for seventy-five cents from Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. To each purchaser of the 
slide film, a copy of accompanying speech 
notes is also sent. 
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Library Association Meetings 


A LisT of forthcoming state and re- 
gional library association meetings is given 
below: 

British Columbia Library Association on 
May 18 at New Westminster. 

Connecticut School Library Association 
on May 2 at Staples High School, West- 
port. 

Delaware Library Association on May 
2 at Wilmington. 

Florida Library Association on April 
30-May 2 at Vero Beach. 

Manitoba Library Association on April 
29 at Winnipeg. 

Montana Library Association on May 
4-5 at Kalispell. 

New England School Library Associa- 
tion оп May 9 at Portland, Me. 

“New Jersey Library Association 
(county library section) on April 25 at 
the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 

Tennessee Library Association on May 
7-9 at Chattanooga. 

'Texas Library Association on April 23- 
25 at the Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi. 


War Policy for Schools 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMIS- 
SION of the N.E.A. and American Coun- 
cil of Education has issued 4 War Policy 
for American Schools. ‘The publication 
has specific and practical suggestions for 
mobilizing the resources of education to 
help win the war. 

Libraries are urged in the pamphlet to 
“take the lead in directing and encourag- 
ing" adult education programs and activi- 
ties which will help teachers and others to 
"equip themselves to deal with the diffi- 
cult current problems.” 

An excellent use of the statement is 
planned by the conference on secondary 
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education scheduled for Rutgers Univer- 
sity in May. The New Jersey School Li- 
brary Association is already analyzing the 
part school libraries can play in carrying 
out the policy stated in the pamphlet. 

It may be ordered from the National 
Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The price is ten cents. 


Information on National Defense 


Tuer EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE Series Pamphlet No. 2 is Govern- 
ment Sources of Information on National 
Defense. In order to present the material 
at once, this pamphlet has been issued in 
a preliminary mimeographed edition. 

The pamphlet is divided into sections 
on the Congress, the executive office of 
the President, the emergency agencies, the 
departments, and the independent agencies 
of the government. For each division of 
the government, its function in defense 
and its material available on defense are 
included. 

The publication was issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Censorship and Propaganda 

THE Marcu 7 1550Е of the Saturday 
Review of Literature is a special censor- 
ship and propaganda number. ‘The guest 
editor is Edward L. Bernays. | 


Bibliography on National 

Defense 

Tue Bureau or EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH of the Louisiana State University 
has issued a Selected Bibliography of Bib- 
liographies on Subjects Related to Na- 
tional Defense by Clarence P. Dunbar, as 
number two in its bibliography series. 
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The twenty-nine-page pamphlet may be 
secured free from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Defense Publications Supplement 


THE Official Defense Publications Sup- 
plement by Jerome K. Wilcox is entirely 
supplemental to the Guide to State and 
Federal Publications and covers the period 
of August 1 to December 8, 1941. The 
supplement contains 135 pages and may 
be secured from the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, 117 Library, University of 
California, Berkeley, for one dollar. 


Fitness for Freedom 


Tue Survey Graphic has published a 
special number in March on health for 
morale entitled “Fitness for Freedom.” 
‘Twenty experts in various fields contribut- 
ing to the nation’s health and morale pro- 
grams are contributors to the issue. 

The price is forty cents per copy and 
quantities at a rate of four copies for a 
dollar. 

Orders should be sent to Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 112 Е. roth St, New York 
City. 


Latin American Book Exhibition 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHIC Arts, with the approval of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
has assembled an exhibition of two hun- 
dred books which will be circulated by the 
Pan American Union on a two-year tour 
of the Latin American republics. 

The books were selected to present a 
cross section of the best book production 
methods and designs of the last decade 
and are grouped into four classifications: 
general trade books, children’s books, text- 
books, and limited editions. 
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Neighbor Republics 


Tue U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION of 
the Federal Security Agency has prepared 
a bibliography on “Our Neighbor Re- 
publics,” a selected list of readable books. 

The pamphlet is an annotated list de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to the 
Latin American republics for readers from 
picture-book age through senior high 
school. 

The bibliography is available to libraries 
and will be sent upon request to Nora E. 
Beust, Specialist in School Libraries, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Who's Who Citations 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of Who’s Who in 
America 1942-43 initiates citations com- 
memorative of gifts to American libraries. 
One citation honors the donor of a gift 
of money or securities which bears the 
largest ratio to the average income of the 
library receiving the money. The citation 
for 1941 is awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Nelson of Altadena, Calif., who 
gave $10,000 to the town of Sutton Cen- 

` ter, N.H., for the erection of a library 
building. Honorable mention has been 
conferred on Mrs. Harriet Turner Burn- 
ham whose will created a $350,000 trust 
fund for providing Glastonbury, Conn., 
with a new library building and to endow 
maintenance and accessions; on Augustus 
G. Paine who bears the entire operating 
expense of the Paine Memorial Free Li- 
brary in Willsboro, N.Y.; on Mrs. Albert 
C. Brown, who gave $20,000 to the town 
of China, Ме., for a library and an initial 
endowment. 
Citation for the outstanding non- 
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monetary gift of 1941 went to Edwin 
Markham, the poet, who bequeathed his 
personal library to the Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College. In addition to the 
donor's work sheets and manuscripts, the 
library receives 14,000 volumes on literary 
criticism, religious and spiritual subjects. 
Many of the books are autographed copies. 
The Board of Editors of Who's Who in 
America have selected for honorable men- 
tion in this class Richard M. Barrett of 
New York City, who gave his collection 
of 15,000 volumes to the Cardinal Hayes 
Library of Manhattan College; Mrs. 
Henry W. Sackett of Providence, R.I., 
from whom the library of Brown Uni- 
versity received a collection of 6200 rec- 
ords and 800 musical scores as a memorial 
to her husband; and Mrs. Judson G. Hall 
of Albany, Ore. who has benefited her 
hometown library by providing for rou- 
tine needs of the library, defraying travel- 
ing expenses, making vacations possible, 
and giving equipment and food for off- 
hour refreshment of the library staff. 
During 1941 she also gave $500 to make 
possible the employment of an extra helper 
during rush hours. 


Union List of Microfilms 


Tue Philadelphia Bibliographical Cen- 
ter and Union Library Catalogue Com- 
mittee on Microphotography has issued a 
Union List of Microfilms, a basic list of 
holdings in the United States and Canada. 
The list covers 102 libraries and agencies 
with microfilm holdings. 

It is mimeographed, has 379 pages, 
priced at four dollars, and may be ordered 
from the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center, Fine Arts Building, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from ALA. Members 


Books in the War 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


You have asked me what importance I 
believe books will have in the war. This is 
an extremely pertinent question. It is ex- 
tremely pertinent because of the very nature 
of the war. The war is unlike any other 
since the Middle Ages in this: it is a war in 
which the existence of books as we know 
them is at stake. In order to achieve his 
ends the enemy we are facing has made a 
demonic policy of perverting and suppressing 
and destroying the great books that carry 
the light of our civilization. Until that 
enemy’s force is destroyed we shall not be 
able to assure the freedom of the republic 
of books. 

Some time ago in speaking about libraries 
in the contemporary crisis I suggested that 
collections of books are uniquely capable of 
opening to our citizens a knowledge of the 
wealth and richness of the culture which a 
century and a half of democratic life has 
produced, I feel that even more strongly 
now that the issue has been joined in world- 
wide battle. 

ARCHIBALD MacLzisH 
Librarian of Congress 


Re: Discussion Meetings 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It was rather stimulating to read Mr. 
Chancellor's article in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
of January 1942, entitled: "Public Library 
Discussion Meetings." However, in speak- 
ing of the librarian's part in a program of 
this kind, Mr. Chancellor said: "His atti- 
tude should be that of Father Tompkins or 
Father Coady toward the Nova Scotia fish- 
ermen——encourage and strengthen them to 
believe in their own abilities to solve their 
own problems, give them the needed reading 


materials, but let them be 'masters of their 
own destiny.’ ” 

'To be sure, that is a real tribute to the 
two pioneers of adult education in Nova 
Scotia, but I feel sure that they will agree 
that it is not all just as easy as that when 
it comes to introducing people to reading 
and discussion technicues. Of course I may 
be overlooking some points implied in this 
statement of Mr. Chancellor, but it does 
look as if all one had to do was to give 
average adults "the needed reading ma- 
terials” and they would subsequently be- 
come “masters of their own destiny.” This 
does not however bring out the idea that 
men like Doctor Tompkins have been trying 
to put across. There is as we all know a 
vast difference between the technique of get- 
ting people to become good listeners by ap- 
pealing to their imagination—and getting 
them to become good "doers" as a result of 
their understanding. So, too, it is one thing 
to be able to read with the acquired tech- 
nique of just merely reading and quite an- 
other to know how to read and assimilate 
the writer's thought for one's own mental 
growth and improvement. After all how 
many college students, products of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning, have entirely 
missed the point of their education because 
they did not really Jearz to read in their aim- 
less pursuit of learning. 

Our experience here has enabled us to 
diagnose with a fair amount of accuracy 
these barriers in the paths of the "uninitiated" 
in the art of reading—and we know from 
contact with people that many do not under- 
stand what they read. This understanding 
cannot be imparted by merely giving them 
reading materials. There must be still and 
always librarians who are above' all adult 
educators—persons of broad outlook—to 
prepare these people to assimilate books and 
pass on their ideas and techniques to others. 
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This, I believe, is the function in which the 
modern and up-to-date librarian can play 
her most important role—that of adult 
educator and diagnostician. 

By a coincidence, Russell Munn of the 
Cleveland Public Library in his letter pub- 
lished in this same issue of the Bulletin 
seems to help me out in this explanation 
when he says: “If we as librarians could get 
these books read on a large scale” (he is 
speaking here of a list of books on democ- 
racy) “we would be doing more for the 
peace and security of the world than any 
other thing we might do. Unfortunately the 
preliminary step, getting librarians familiar 
with these ideas, is an important problem in 
itself.” 

In fact, it is probably the main problem 
today if the common man is to be aided in 
catching up with the progress of the world 
and to help save us from cataclysms from 
without. We librarians have then to realize 
that there is first of all an important gap to 
be bridged and it is this which presents a 
real difficulty in the field of adult education 
through books and libraries. If we are to 
even start to bridge this gap, we must be- 
come students of humanity. Perhaps that 
is why Doctor Tompkins in giving a recent 
summary of Mrs, Overstreet’s book Brave 
Enough for Life said: “The adult educator 
takes for his field the souls and spirits of 
men. God has to breathe into them the 
breath of life. The adult educator must 
learn the art of belonging to the human 
race and feel at home with them. He must 
have ‘affection with the most unsentimental 
sort of discrimination.’ The adult educator 
must be a spiritual magnet.” 

May we not apply this just as well to 
librarians in general or at least to those 
who come in daily contact with people? 
Every up-to-date librarian is a member of 
the faculty of a People’s university. 

THE LIBRARIAN 
The People’s Library 
Reserve Mines, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


A Call to the Profession 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Every professional librarian endeavors to 
advance the cultural significance of the li- 
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brary. But how often those efforts are 
thwarted is evidenced by the nature of the 
articles in the journals. Half of them are 
devoted to explanations of methods used in 
hurdling the numerous obstacles. The other 
half of the journals’ content is given over to 
new ideas—which should certainly be broad- 
cast to the profession but which will see very 
little materialization on the local scene. The 
reason is that this “cry in the night" goes 
only as far as the next professional’s ear and 
not to that of the sponsor. There are too 
many misdirected complaints landing in the 
journals. 

Should not the American Library Associa- 
tion have a board or committee responsible 
for requisitioning competent writers from 
among its members. To broadcast the pro- 
fession’s ideals, objectives, and the cultural 
value of complete library service would be 
that committee’s purpose. Its principal ac- 
tivity program would embrace the mainte- 
nance of a list of subjects for publicity and 
selecting the writer whose style would be 
best suited for the media used in each case. 
Any professional librarian would eagerly 
welcome an opportunity to aid his profes- 
sion’s progress. 

Library school instructors are already ac- 
quainting students with publicity techniques 
for use while employed. Every librarian in 
present service should supply library patrons 
and sponsors with an inexhaustible barrage. 
of information. ‘The local publicity pro- 
gram, coupled with national effort, would 
then be more effective in reaching the de- 
sired objectives. 

Librarians are making every desperate 
effort to meet the present demands upon 
their facilities due to defense. Their effec- 
tiveness, beyond normal requirements, will 
depend entirely upon the appreciation by 
their legal superiors. Resulting economy in 
time and effort requires that a direct attack 
be made. Current hit and miss methods are 
unavailing in their inadequacy. 

University, college, and large public li- 
brarians are not so frequently confronted 
with official restrictions as are the great mass 
of librarians in small school and public 
libraries. Nevertheless, their attention to. 
and cooperation with such a program would 
yield returns in proportion to the quality 
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of service they can maintain with their 
budgets. 
Сарт. P. P. Price 
Assistant Librarian 
New Mexico Military Institute Library 
Roswell 


“Were In the War" 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Staff members of the university library 
have long been interested in public service. 
Those who could knit consequently were 
among the first to gallop down and buy 
yarn to make items for the Red Cross. Our 
reference librarian has whipped out innu- 
merable tiny garments, which she solemnly 
assures me she was assigned to make, and 
she has even taught her fourteen-year-old 
son to help. 

The university library became state head- 
quarters and a regional storage center for 
the Victory Book Campaign. This meant 
books had to be counted, sorted, and proc- 
essed. The reserved book librarian found a 
space on the first floor for books in process 
and agreed to supervise the handling of 
them. - 

Corps Area Librarian Xenophon Р. Smith 
asked that a committee of selection be set 
up to cull out improper items. This com- 
mittee was made up chiefly of library staff 
members aided by some faculty women. 

With reference librarian Frisby knitting, 
with cataloger Cox teaching first aid, with 
reserved book librarian Selby inducing 
Mitchell, Moorhead, Jones, Hagan, Foster, 
Brown, and Burton to remain late nights to 
help prepare volumes for shipment, some 
might think the library was doing enough 
war work, 

However, we were asked to set up a war 
information center, After some discussion 
with faculty and library staff committees, we 
decided to go whole hog or none. The re- 
sult is that we have set aside an entire room, 
containing 13 tables and 130 chairs, for the 
war information center. 
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Above the entrance to this room is a huge 
poster “War Information Center.” Within 
the room are tables, each bearing a distinc- 
tive sign, such as “Air Raid Precautions,” 
“Military Information,” “Economic War- 
fare,” and the like. I shall not list the thir- 
teen categories we have tentatively chosen 
because we may find we will have to change 
them. 

Anyhow in this room, around which will 
be posted the latest news maps of the week, 
will be displayed hundreds of items of in- 
terest to the public. Our reserve librarian 
will supervise the service in the room. Fac- 
ulty wives have volunteered to give regular 
afternoons or evenings to help give service. 
In addition we are hoping for some N.Y.A: 
help. 

From this center we will mail informa- 
tion to any town or school library in the 
state. In fact, in those towns having no 
library we will mail materials to any re- 
sponsible citizen. 

We are not trying to provide any recrea- 
tional reading within the library for the 
soldiers, since we have no browsing room 
or collection. Likewise, we feel that might 
bring about a disciplinary problem. Раг- 
ticularly so, since this year we are experi- 
menting with student self-government as a 
means of handling all noise in the library. 

However, we have agreed to give almost 
unlimited use of our facilities to soldiers 
who want to come down for serious study in 
our engineering or medical libraries. Tech- 


-nical officers of the war plants in the region 


are already taking advantage of our re- 
sources. 

Last of all, the library has been desig- 
nated as one of the official air raid shelters 
of the campus, and the librarian as one of 
the wardens thereof. 

So, we think we can say without exag- 
geration: We're in the war. 


І. Н. KinkPATRICK, Librarian 
University of Utah 


Salt Lake City 
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A Testimony of Friendship 


MANUEL AVILA COMACHO 


General Avila Comacho, President of the Republic of Mexico, spoke at the 
formal dedication of the Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico City, 
on April 13. 


| of its high purpose and mod- 
ern technical organization, because 
of the desire for intellectual cooperation 
< which inspired its initiation, as well as 
' because of the illustrious name which it 
bears, in remembrance of one of the most 
celebrated figures of the New World, the 
library which we are inaugurating today 
is a valuable testimony of the friendship 
which binds the peoples of Mexico and 
the United States of North America. 

The solidarity which exists between our 
countries would be lacking in the deep 
meaning which ennobles it if it should be 
directed exclusively by political or com- 
mercial aims. "The ambitions which are 
threatening the future of this continent 
demand of us coordinated acts of economic 
defense and urgent measures for our mili- 
tary security. Nevertheless, we would 
fall into grievous error were we to be- 
lieve that such measures and such acts 
are sufficient in themselves to guarantee 
the continuity of our culture within the 
framework of the democracy which we 
enjoy. 

The danger before which the unity 
of America strengthens itself is not only of 
a material nature. Just as our territories, 
our rights, our resources are threatened, so 
too are our institutions and laws, our 
sensibilities and our customs, our civiliza- 
tion, our hopes, and even the way in which 
we understand justice and liberty. 


and in Asia. 


The struggle undertaken by the present- 
day imperialisms is directing itself against 
the brightest and purest qualities of man- 
kind. It is our conscience, spontaneous, 
authentic, and free, that the tyrant regimes 
are trying to subjugate; but it is our 
conscience, strong, energetic, and decided, 
which will permit us to face the responsi- 
bilities that are ours and preserve the 
honorable inheritance of our hemisphere. 

Museums broken up, libraries burned, 
churches destroyed, schools bombarded— 
this is the spectacle that the totalitarian 
dictatorships have brought forth in Europe 
'This, without doubt, is a 
fair sample of the "New Order" which 
they would like to impose upon humanity. 

Against such forms of destruction the 
democracies have arisen, joined together 
to maintain what is just and anxiously 
desirous of taking advantage of every 
opportunity for harmonious action, multi- 
plying the ties that bind them and opening 
up to mankind, as in this case, new sources 
of knowledge and of comprehension. 

In order to perfect the abundant con- 
tacts of our peoples there is no better 
medium than the book. It draws us to- 
gether, in the last analysis, not through 
community of interests but through some- 
thing even more persuasive and lasting: 
affinity of tastes and fraternity of in- 
telligence. Every well-organized library 
is an international society in which coun- 
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tries are represented by those illustrious 
plenipotentiaries who are the scholars, the 
poets, the thinkers, the novelists, or in 
other words the representatives of the 
spirit of a nation. 

With the founding of this magnificent 
reading center the people of the United 
States send us a permanent embassy of 
Pan American goodwill. The effort is 
all the more praiseworthy since it comes 
at an hour when other countries, absorbed 
solely by immediate war aims, have in 
large measure interrupted their activities 
of a cultural nature. 
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In these trying days the establishment 
of the Benjamin Franklin Library repre- 
sents an eloquent act of devotion to the 
spirit and of faith in the common destiny 
of democracy. 

In congratulating the organizers—and 
through their intermediaries, the officials 
and institutions in the United States who 
sponsored the undertaking—I wish also to 
express in the name of the government of 
Mexico the sincerest desires that the work 
of this institution shall ever conform to 
the ideals of friendship and mutual esteem 
for which it stands. 


The Benjamin Franklin Library 


Dedication 
CARL H. MILAM 


The Executive Secretary reports on the opening ceremonies of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, Mexico City, at which he represented the A.L.A. 


HE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LIBRARY 
Tu Mexico City was dedicated on 
April 13 and opened to the public a week 
later. 

'The library was made possible by a 
grant of approximately $80,000 from the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
the American Library Association. 

At the dedication ceremonies the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, General Manuel Avila 
Comacho, who rarely participates in such 
ceremonies, honored the library by attend- 
ing with his wife and by making the first 
address. 

Following the playing of the national 
anthem of Mexico, Judge Harvey A. 
Basham, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the library, spoke on behalf of the 
board and introduced the next speaker, the 


United States Ambassador, George S. 
Messersmith. After the Ambassador had 
spoken, the orchestra played the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” A message from 
Charles H. Brown, President of the 
American Library Association, was read 
by the Executive Secretary. This half- 
hour’s program was broadcast in Mexico 
and throughout the United States by the 
Blue Network. The audience was com- 
posed of Mexican officials, members of 
the American embassy staff, distinguished 
Mexicans, and prominent members of the 
American colony who had been active in 
the organization of the library. 

Other events were prepared for each 
day of the week. On Tuesday there was a 
reception for members of the American 


colony. Wednesday was given over to 
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representatives of the learned societies. 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the 
library, on behalf of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 
leaves of a tax list of the Emperor Monte- 
zuma, to Alfonso Caso, president of the 
National Institute of Anthropology and 
History, with appropriate 
Thursday evening’s meeting was for rep- 


presented manuscript 


ceremonies. 


resentatives of the universites and other 
Friday was for librarians, and 
Saturday afternoon for mothers and chil- 
dren. 

The library is housed in a rather fine 
old residence at Paseo de la Reforma 


educators. 


number 34, an excellent location near the 
center of the city. It was leased last 
August and has been quite thoroughly and 
beautifully remodeled for the use of the 
library. 

The entrance to the library proper is 
through a large foyer with a grand stair- 
case. To the right one enters the reading 
room which is twenty-five feet wide and 
PATIO, 
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fifty feet long. Connected with the rear 
half of the reading room is the periodical 
reading room in the patio. 

The patio is separated from the as- 
sembly room by a glass screen and a 
large glass door. The assembly room itself 
is the former carriage driveway which 
begins at the front of the house and ends 
with a stage built in the garage. It seats 
one hundred persons and is to be equipped 
for the showing of films. All the cere- 
monies referred to above were held in 
this room and the first night’s program 
was broadcast from here. 

On the second floor the former dining 
room has been made into a beautiful chil- 
There are also offices, study 
for braille, addi- 
tional reading and study space in the 
patio. 

The building was remodeled under the 
general supervision of Зейог Carlos Con- 


dren’s room. 


rooms, a room and 


treras, one of Mexico’s most distinguished 


architects. The results are almost amaz- 
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ingly successful. There has been generous 
use of beautiful plywood and the modern 
lighting is very effective. 

There are approximately four thousand 
books on the shelves, classified, cataloged, 
and labeled. It is a general collection 
with some special emphasis on subjects 
known to be of particular interest in 
Mexico City. Available funds will permit 
the purchase of a thousand or more addi- 
tional books during the year. The 
periodical subscription list is relatively 
small but includes a few scientific, schol- 
arly, and technical journals, as well as the 
more general periodicals. 

The staff is composed of Harry Miller 
Lydenberg,  librarian-director; Maria 
'Teresa Chavez, formerly librarian of the 
American School in Mexico and graduate 
of the Pratt Institute Library School; 
Bertha B. Harris, who has lived much of 
her life in Mexico and is a graduate of 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service; James M. Kingsley, until recently 
librarian of the Cooper Union Museum 
Library; Mrs. Giner de los Rios, general 
assistant; Mrs. Escalante, in charge of 

English classes; and Mrs. Zubaran, bi- 
_ Парма! secretary-stenographer. All mem- 
bers of the staff speak Spanish. 


ADMINISTERED BY BOARD 


The library is administered by a board 
of nine directors: the superintendent of 
the American School, one representative 
each of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Legion, the American 
Club, the Junior League, and the Pan 
American Round Table, and three dis- 
tinguished Mexicans appointed by the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. The 
A.L.A. has a supervisory relationship with 
respect to policies and budgets. 
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The library will encourage the use of 
the books in the building and will also 
permit them to be taken home without 
charge. It hopes to be useful to scholars 
and other specialists, as well as to students 
and general readers. Presumably most of 
the books will be American but books in 
Spanish will not be wholly neglected. 

The assembly room and classrooms will 
be used for meetings of various sorts. The 
library is already the center for a new 
Institute of Cultural Relations between 
Mexico and the United States. Rooms 
are being used by the Pan American 
Round Table, Junior League, and other 
organizations. Lectures will be given and 
documentary films shown in the assembly 
room. Classes in English are already in 
progress ; classes in Spanish for the Ameri- 
can colony are anticipated. 

The financial future of the library is 
uncertain. The interest of the Ambassador 
and his staff, of the American colony, and 
of distinguished Mexican officials and 
private citizens gives assurance, however, 
that means of existence are not likely to 
be lacking. 

The Benjamin Franklin Library has 
frequently been referred to, not only in 
Mexico but in Washington, as the most 
important cultural undertaking of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. It is off to a fine start. Mr. 
Lydenberg has done and is doing the kind 
of job his friends would expect him to do. 
Much credit also must go to his associates 
on the staff and on the board of directors, 
to the Mexican and American officials, and 
to the scores of Mexican citizens and 
Americans resident in Mexico who have 
accepted the idea with enthusiasm and 
have assisted in bringing the library into 
actual existence. 


Scarcity Problems in Wartime 


N A LETTER recently addressed to edu- 
I cational institutions Maury Maverick, 
chief of the Governmental Requirements 
Branch of the War Production Board, 
made full acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of maintaining our educational 
program at the highest possible level. He 
went on to say: 

Since the initiation of our all-out war ef- 
fort for victory, however, we are obliged 
to review all our problems most critically 
and to conserve to the utmost our supply 
of scarce materials for the use of the com- 
bat forces. Any diversion of such items 
from that effort delays by just so much the 
final outcome. Immediate desirability must 
be subordinated to vital necessity. 

These words indicate the gravity of the 
present situation and explain the cause of 
problems which libraries now face in ob- 
taining supplies and equipment. In order 
to answer specific questions relating to these 
problems the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee has just completed an inquiry in 
Washington which has resulted in the 
following article. The information ob- 
tained is unofficial in most cases and is, 
of course, subject to change at any time. 
It represents, however, the best informa- 


tion available to libraries as of the middle 
of April. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


т. How may libraries obtain supplies 
and equipment? Purchases may be made 
(1) without preference ratings where un- 
restricted supplies are available; (2) with 
automatic preference ratings (priorities) 
for certain classes of items; and (3) by 
making application to the War Produc- 


tion Board for a preference rating on 
forms provided for that purpose. Every 
effort should be made to obtain' items 
from dealers without using a preference 
rating. . 

2. What automatic preference rating. 
(priorities) are available to libraries? 
Preference Rating Order P-100 of the 
War Production Board allows educa- 
tional institutions, governmental units, 
and other specified agencies to apply a 
preference rating of A-10 on supplies used 
for repairs, operation, and maintenance by 
endorsing a statement on the purchase 
order to the supplier. This does not cover 
new equipment which is classified as an 
asset. No application to Washington is 
required for permission to use Order P-100 
—merely obtain a copy of the order and 
follow instructions carefully. 

3. When must libraries make applica- 
tion for a specific preference rating? War 
Production Board Form PD-1A is used 
to apply for a preference rating to obtain 
any materials which cannot be procured 
without a rating or by the use of a rating 
already available (e.g. A-10). Only 
items of one class and for one use should 
be included on the same application. 
Questions should be answered carefully 
in such a way so as to convey a complete 
picture of the need or problem, its con- 
nection with our war effort, and any 
efforts made to effect a solution without 
resorting to an application for preference 
rating. 

If the material is to be applied to a 
new building, construction of any kind, 
expansion, or remodeling, Form PD-1A 
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does not apply and application should be 
made on Form PD-200 which is an ap- 
plication for project rating. | 

4. Where can libraries obtain official 
information concerning scarcities, prior- 
ities, rationing, еіс.? Information and 
copies of forms or orders can be obtained 
from the Director of Industry Operations, 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D.C. Forms are also available from the 
W.P.B. Priorities Field Service Offices, 
located in the principal cities. Inquiries 
concerning tire rationing should be made 
through the local rationing board and 
truck rationing through the local Office 
of Defense Transportation headquarters. 

Librarians should regularly check offi- 
cial publications containing orders af- 
fecting the availability of supplies. The 
Federal Register published five days a 
week by the National Archives contains 
all executive orders and similar documents. 
Victory, the official weekly bulletin of 
the agencies in the Office of Emergency 
Management, reports on all new regula- 
tions. | 

The American Library Association will 
call important orders to the attention of 
librarians and will continue to take any 
action needed to protect library services 
and interests. 


Books AND PAPER 


5. What limitations on book production 
may be expected? ‘There does not seem 
to be any critical shortage of paper for 
books and pamphlets at the present time 
and no such shortage is immediately an- 
ticipated. 

6. What will probably be the situation 
in future months regarding the availabil- 
ity of paper supplies and products? Most 
paper products are still available and there 
is no immediate prospect of rationing. 
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Some types of paper are difficult to ob- 
tain, however, and in many cases quality 
is going down, especially color. Rag and 
sulphite bond are getting somewhat scarce 
and will continue so. Carbon paper is 
becoming easier to obtain although lighter 
weights are not plentiful. 

Manila paper for envelopes, folders, 
and book pockets is available without diffi- 
culty but duplicating stock (mimeograph 
and hectograph) is somewhat critical, 
Ruled papers are hard to get in some 
areas. 

Catalog cards should be easily available 
although 50 per cent rag specification may 
be more readily obtained than 100 per 
cent rag content cards. 


BINDING SUPPLIES 


7. Is there an adequate supply of book 
cloths and buckram? In general libraries 
and binders are finding it possible to ob- 
tain supplies without difficulty. Construc- 
tions of book cloths may vary but ordinary 
grades are generally available. The num- 
ber of colors will probably be reduced by 
the manufacturers upon government rec- 
ommendation. 

'There are no priorities on buckram at 
present but all duck is restricted to supply- 
ing contracts for the armed services. 
Consequently buckram is difficult to ob- 
tain and will become more so. The shift- 
ing over to the manufacture of duck by 
carpet mills and other manufacturers will 
not provide additional supplies for book 
use. 

8. Are other binding supplies available? 
Parts and supplies for binding operations 
are generally available on the А-то rating 
to which libraries and binders are entitled 
under Preference Rating Order P-100. 
Many metal supplies are scarce, however, 
and libraries may not be able to obtain 
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them except by making a specific applica- 
tion on Form PD-1A. Linen thread is 
almost unavailable and cotton should be 
substituted. '"l'arboard is not too difficult 
to obtain and is becoming increasingly 
available. 

9. Can metal binding equipment be 
obtained? Backers, presses, cutters, and 
similar pieces of bindery equipment are 
capital items and are not available under 
blanket preference ratings (e.g. A-10). 
‘They must be obtained by means of Form 
PD-1A and may not be available even 
then. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


10. What restrictions limit the purchase 
of office equipment? Durable office equip- 
ment may not be ordered with preference 
ratings assigned under the general main- 
tenance, repairs, and operating supplies 
order, P-100. Therefore, an A-10 rating 
will not cover the purchase of typewriters, 
duplicating machines, adding machines, 
desks, filing cabinets, and similar items. 
Wooden products can probably be ob- 
tained by applying on Form PD-1A but 
the manufacturing of most metal office 
equipment has been curtailed drastically. 

Typewriters are rationed and a ration- 
ing program is being worked out for other 
items. It is not expected that new type- 
writers will be available in the near future 
for civilian purposes because of the gov- 
ernment’s military requirements and be- 
cause of the conversion of the typewriter 
industry to war production. State and 
local government agencies are listed, how- 
ever, on the eligibility list to receive ra- 
tioned portable typewriters. There are 
no restrictions on the rental of new port- 
ables and used nonportable typewriters 
but dealers have been urged to show pref- 
erence to users serving the war effort or 
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engaged in other essential. activities. 
11. What are the probabilities of secur- 
ing in future months mechanical and elec- 
trical appliances made of metal? ‘There 
is almost no chance that such equipment 
will be available when retailers’ present 
stocks are exhausted. Some items may be 
frozen by subsequent orders and be sub- 
ject to rationing procedures. Pencil sharp- 
eners may be made available by special 
ruling because of the scarcity of knives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


12. Will cameras, projection machines, 
and reading machines be available? No 
definite information is available concern- 
ing the eligibility of libraries to receive 
photographic equipment but application 
should be made on Form PD-1A until 
specific rulings are made. ‘Research lab- 
oratories” are allowed to apply a prefer- 
ence rating of A-2 on equipment and sup- 
plies used for research but application for 
such an order must be made on Form 
PD-88 supplemented by Form PD-107. 
Libraries have not yet been specifically in- 
cluded in this plan. 

13. Will film, chemicals, and other 
photographic supplies be available? ‘There 
is no indication that these supplies cannot 
be obtained by libraries. ‘The A-10 rating 
should be used if necessary. 


TIRES AND TRUCKS 


14. Is it possible for libraries to secure 
new tires or retreaded tires for official 
library cars and trucks including book- 
mobiles? Libraries are not eligible to se- 
cure new tires but they may find it possi- 
ble to obtain retreaded or recapped tires 
if the local quota permits. A letter from 
the Office of Price Administration (A.L.4. 
Bulletin 36:295, April 1942) refers li- 
brarians to their local rationing boards for 
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determination in each individual case. 
This has the effect of including libraries 
in List B of those eligible to apply for 
certificates for retreaded or recapped 
tires. List B truck-tire certificates will be 
issued only during the last several days of 
each month and then only if any retreads 
are left over after the demands of List A 
truck eligibles have been satisfied. 

15. Will libraries be able to obtain 
trucks and bookmobiles? The War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Defense 
Transportation jointly administer a truck 
rationing program to control the very 
limited supply of trucks and truck trailers. 
Five usage classifications have been set 
up of which only the top three are likely 
to be able to obtain trucks. Libraries are 
not specifically named and until further 
rulings are made they probably are con- 
sidered in Class 4—vehicles used to trans- 
port persons or goods not connected with 
the war program. 

Application must be made on a PD-310 
order which may be secured from any 
automotive dealer. It then must be filed 
with the local Office of Defense Trans- 
portation located in the nearest Interstate 
Commerce Commission field office. 


LUMBER AND WoopEN Propucts 


16. Will it be possible to secure lumber 
and wooden products in the future? ‘The 
only lumbers that are critical at present 
are plywood and some Eastern hardwoods. 
'There is no prospect of a shortage of 
other types of lumber and wooden prod- 
ucts. 


CONSTRUCTION 
17. What restrictions will apply to re- 
pairing library buildings? ‘The govern- 


ment is encouraging building custodians to 
make necessary repairs providing no criti- 
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cal materials are used. Only urgent needs 
should be considered. Extensive repairs 
will require application for a project pref- 
erence rating on Form PD-200. 

18. Under what circumstances will li- 
braries be able to remodel and enlarge 
present buildings or construct new units? 
Library construction and modernization 
under existing war conditions will be 
limited to the most urgent needs and proj- 
ect priorities will not be obtained easily. 
No construction project involving use of 
critical materials may be undertaken un- 
less it is necessary for direct national de- 
fense or essential to the health and safety 
of the people. 

Preference ratings will not be issued 
for the use of such items as steel, alumi- 
num, copper, and alloys, nor for such 
finished products as lockers, metal furni- 
ture, steel windows or partitions, brass 
hardware, unit heaters, amplifiers, flood- 
lights, etc., unless а clear connection with 
the war effort can be shown. Substitu- 
tion of noncritical construction materials 
such as lumber, brick, and cement should 
be made whenever possible. Plumbing, 
heating, and electrical equipment will be 
almost impossible to obtain. 

Under recent conservation orders all 
nonessential construction is prohibited 
even if materials and labor can be ob- 
tained. Applications for construction must 
be filed on Form PD-200 with the field 
office of Federal Housing Administration 
having jurisdiction over the proposed 
building site. 


PURCHASING AND CONSERVATION 


19. Under what circumstances should 
libraries stock up on supplies needed for 
future use? In nearly all cases stores of 
supplies should be maintained only to 


meet current needs. Overstocking 15 
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hoarding and is unpatriotic. Deliveries 
should normally be scheduled on a quar- 
terly basis even if orders are placed for a 
year’s supply of some commodities where 
this is a customary purchasing policy. 
While noncritical materials may normally 
be ordered in usual quantities, needs for 
critical materials should be very carefully 
estimated. 

The one case where hoarding is actu- 
ally encouraged, is in ordering coal. Li- 
braries everywhere are urged to store as 
much coal as space permits since trans- 
portation facilities next winter will be 
loaded to capacity hauling war shipments. 
If coal is not received this summer it may 
not be available at all. 

20. What steps should libraries take 
to insure continued operation in the face 
of scarcity of essential supplies and equip- 
ment? The brief answer to this question 
is: Save, Simplify, Substitute. Critical 
items must last longer, frills and extras 
must be eliminated, and substitutes must 
be used, 

Conservation programs should be in- 
stituted in every library. Small office 
supplies should be saved and used again. 
Staples should replace paper clips in filing, 
or paper notching should be used to keep 
related materials together. 
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per should not be discarded until it is used 
all over. Rubber bands should be reused 
but not hoarded since they deteriorate. 
In most cases no shortages will occur if 
consumers make careful use of supplies 
on hand. 

It is particularly important that all 
mechanical and electrical equipment re- 
ceive special care. Regular servicing, re- 
placement of worn parts, frequent clean- 
ing, and proper oiling are all recom- 
mended. 

In many cases simplification of present 
routines, processes, and specifications will 
result in a saving. Paper sizes may be 
reduced and standardized, correspondence 
practices modified, and wasteful opera- 
tions eliminated. 

Substitutes should be used whenever 
possible. Reclaimed rubber and fiberglass 
erasers are now available. Plastics, wood, 
glass, and other relatively noncritical ma- 
terials can frequently replace products no 
longer available because of reduced sup- 
plies or miliary needs. 

Sacrifice and ingenuity must be used by 
librarians if they are to continue their 
important service in wartime. Planning 
and alertness will help to avoid shortages, 
not only in libraries but elsewhere, in the 
task ahead. 


Personnel Principles in a 
War Period © 


HE Board on Salaries, Staff, and 

‘Tenure appreciates the fact that li- 
braries, as governmental and educational 
institutions, must in a war period assume 
additional responsibilities and operate un- 
der unusual circumstances. ‘Therefore, 
the board wishes to remind librarians and 
boards of trustees that if wartime func- 
tions and duties are added to the regular 
work, the staff should be adequately pre- 
pared educationally to assume all of these 
tasks and safeguarded as to conditions of 
employment so that they may keep them- 
selves up to peak-load efficiency both 
mentally and physically. 

As it may no doubt be necessary in some 
libraries to make certain adjustments in 
personnel standards to meet the war period 
situation, the board has set down the fol- 
lowing principles and procedures which it 
trusts will be of help to librarians and 
boards of trustees who are making such 
decisions for their own institutions. 

As a further method of assistance the 
board plans an article in a forthcoming 
issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin which will 
give illustrations of the ways some libraries 
have actually cared for such problems as 
the various details relating to the grant- 
ing of leaves of absence for military serv- 
ice. 


1. Leaves of Absence for Military 
Service 


Leaves of absence without pay during 
World War II should be granted upon 
application to all full-time employees in 


professional, subprofessional, clerical, 
maintenance, and other services who were 
in the library’s employ prior to January 
I, 1941, who volunteer or are drafted 
for service in the armed forces. It should 
be the library’s responsibility to determine 
whether a leave is desired. Notice of 
intention to return must be given to the 
library within one month after demobiliza- 
tion. The library should reinstate the 
employees in positions as nearly as possi- 
ble equivalent to the positions relinquished, 
provided the employees are still qualified 
to perform the duties of their positions. 
Insofar as legal provisions permit, pen- 
sion privileges should not be forfeited dur- 
ing such leaves. Special arrangements 
should be made for employees in regard 
to payment of their contributions. 


2. Appointments 


Persons appointed temporarily to the 
staff because of vacancies created by em- 
ployees going into the armed forces should 
be considered as regular staff members in 
regard to vacations, sick leave, and hours 
of work. Pension benefits should also 
accrue as they do for other regular staff 
members, unless legal provisions make this 
impossible, At least one month's notice 
should be given when it is necessary to 
terminate such a temporary appointment 
of a professional staff member. The 
length of notice to other library employ- 
ees should follow the normal procedure 
used in business and industry for that 
type of work. 
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PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES IN 4 WAR PERIOD 


Under the extraordinary circumstances 
which confront us, libraries will be faced 
with increased staff shortages and pos- 
sibly with pressure for the appointment of 
poorly qualified applicants. Every effort 
should be exerted to maintain standards 
in selection of personnel. Appointments 
should be based solely upon merit with 
all possible insistence made upon educa- 
tional and personal qualifications such as 
are required of those holding similar posi- 
tions on the permanent staff. It goes 
without saying that in a time when maxi- 
mum human effort is being spent to main- 
tain democratic principles, there is no room 
for discrimination because of race or creed. 
Within reasonable limits there should like- 
wise be no discrimination against men of 
draft age. 


3. Study of Assignment of Duties 


Shortage of suitable candidates as well 
as reduced income will undoubtedly result 
in some libraries in vacancies which must 
be left unfilled. The board urges that 
careful study be made in every such in- 
stance to ensure that essential services 
not be curtailed and that the duties of 
all positions be surveyed and perhaps 
realigned to secure maximum output. The 
services of the professional staff can often 
be actually widened in scope by the trans- 
fer to clerical employees of clerical duties 
hitherto carried by some professional staff 
members. 


4. Volunteers 


The use of volunteer help to meet cer- 
tain shortages in staff is expected to in- 
crease. The board therefore recommends 
that libraries adopt a definite statement of 
policy, specifying qualifications required, 
kinds of work for which volunteers can be 
used, as well as regulations governing 
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primary training to be given, standards to 
be maintained, and hours of work and 
schedules required. Volunteers selected 
and accepted by the library for service 
should have a clear understanding of this 
policy and should agree to it upon appoint- 
ment as a volunteer. They should be 
made to realize that they are in no sense 
filling professional positions and will not 
qualify for future appointment to the pro- 
fessional service without professional train- 
ing. ; 


5. Salaries 


Many municipalities have recently in- 
creased salaries and wages of municipal 
employees to meet the rising cost of living 
and to hold employees against higher 
wages offered by private industries. ‘The 
board recommends that those libraries 
which have adopted salary schedules with 
increments should give increments as usual 
to those members of the staff who have 
earned them on the basis of merit and in 
addition provide salary adjustments for 
all employees to meet the increased living 
costs. The board especially recommends 
that in those libraries whose salary sched- 
ules do not include the increment plan, a 
cost of living adjustment plan be set up. 
In every case these adjustments should be 
reviewed periodically, with a view to 
increase or decrease, for the duration of 
World War II. 'The board strongly rec- 
ommends that a shortage of desirable can- 
didates should not result in the payment 
of salaries to new appointees which are 
out of proportion to and unfair in com- 
parison with those paid other members of 
the staff doing comparable work. 


6. Vacations 


Due to increased demands for service, 
vacations may have to be shortened. “They 
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should not be shortened, however, to the 
point where the physical fitness of the staff 
will suffer. It is recommended that vaca- 
tions for the professional staff not be 
reduced to less than twenty-six working 
days. Adjustments in vacations for the 
clerical and other services should be in line 
with the policy here suggested for the 
professional staff. 


7. Sick Leave 


Further to insure the physical fitness of 
the staff and thus maintain the peak-load 
efficiency of the library, the sick leave 
privileges in effect as of December 7, 1941, 
should be continued. 


8. Hours of Work 


Demands made upon libraries due to the 
exigencies of the war may be such that the 
library’s hours of opening must be in- 
creased with the result that the hours of 
work of the staff must be extended. The 
board would deplore the possible necessity 
of extending the hours of work for the 
staff beyond forty hours a week and would 
think of it only as a wartime measure. 
Under no circumstances does the board 
believe that the hours of work of the staff 
should be increased beyond forty-four 
hours. 


9. Libraries with Decreased Budgets 


In those libraries with decreased budg- 
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ets, as for example in colleges with de- 
creased enrolments due to the war, the 
board recommends that the staff be cut 
down by not filling vacancies and by 
curtailing certain activities rather than 
through dismissals. This should be done 
even when it means some loss of efficiency 
through the transfer of members of the 
staff from positions which must be discon- 
tinued to vacancies which have developed 
in other parts of the library. If due to 
decreased enrolments and other causes, the 
library’s budget is drastically reduced and 
the financial emergency is so great that it 
is essential to terminate the services of 
regular staff members, the employees first 
affected should be those with the poorest 
service records and then those with the 
shortest periods of service. In such cases, 
as long a notice should be given as is 
possible. It is only after all other means 
have failed that cuts in salary should be 
made. It must be remembered, however, 
that the library functions efficiently only 
when a reasonable balance between book, 
building, and salary budgets is main- 
tained to ensure adequate service to the 
library’s clientele. 


Frora В. Luprncton, Chairman 
Louis М. Nourse 

Рао, Мовтн RICE 

Amy WINSLOW 

ЕтЕАМОВ М. WiTMER 


Q.E.D.: Books Stretch the 
Food Dollar 


OLGA M. PETERSON 
A.L.A. Public Relations Assistant 


Дт» OF PLENTY where 2 third of 
the population is underfed has a 
program of education before it in which 
libraries can and must play an important 
part. When food must be conserved and 
budgets become more limited daily, such 
education is a vital need. With this prem- 
ise in mind, libraries of varying sizes were 
chosen last fall to demonstrate how effec- 
tively a library can operate with other 
community groups in teaching the public 
to use its food dollars wisely. This report 
is based on summaries of activities pre- 
pared by the public libraries of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Detroit; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Rochester, N.Y.; Moline, Ш.; and the 
Watts Bar Regional Library, Knoxville, 
Тепп. ; supplemented by information from 
other sources. 

The greatest difficulty reported by li- 
brarians was the unorganized nutrition 
program of local defense councils. Dr. 
Helen Mitchell, principal nutritionist of 
the U.S. Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, recognized that this 
would be so in her advice to librarians 
taking part in the demonstration. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Mitchell, the most effec- 
tive method of unifying the library pro- 
gram with that of other agencies is to 
clear with the state nutrition committee 
which is familiar with sources of local 


help, and with local groups which can 
profit by library cooperation. The na- 
tional and state nutrition programs were 
still in a formative stage last fall and help 
from established community institutions 
like libraries was of great value to them. 
It still is. When President Roosevelt 
called a nutrition conference in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1941, the value of li- 
brary cooperation was recognized in his 
invitation to the American Library Asso- 
ciation to send a representative. 

Library participation in nutrition activi- 
ties on a state-wide scale is reported by 
New York, Ohio, and Oregon. In New 
York the state library association has cre- 
ated a new Committee on Health Educa- 
tion. The purpose of this committee is 
to work with the state health department 
and other agencies interested in various 
aspects of health education and to bring 
about a closer cooperation with libraries of 
the state. In November the committee 
sponsored, along with other groups, a 
"Nutrition Fortnight" and urged libraries 
to take part in a program which included 
discussions with parents, the use of special 
posters, the arrangement of food exhibits 
in local store windows, and the distribu- 
tion of reading lists of simple nutrition 
pamphlets. 

The memorandum sent to libraries by 
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the Committee on Health Education 
quoted from a report by a state health 
department officer, which read, “The 
Mount Vernon Public Library has ге- 
ceived wide attention for its work in this 
connection. The library not only featured 
its books on nutrition but issued a readers’ 
guide of annotated books and magazine 
articles. Display cases were used to show 
models of ideal breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners for the growing child. Posters 
and exhibits set forth the value of nutri- 
tion to good teeth. Lecture rooms were 
used by a nutritionist for food demon- 
strations and for motion picture showings 
for the general public. In fact the li- 
brary was the hub of the educational cam- 
paign.” 

In Oregon the state librarian serves on 
the Oregon State Nutrition Committee 
for Defense. The state library is empha- 
sizing nutrition in book purchases, ar- 
ranging for exhibits in areas where the nu- 
trition extensionist is scheduled to visit, 
planning (in December) a mimeographed 
description of state library facilities for 
county nutrition committee chairmen. 

The president of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation represents Ohio libraries оп. the 
advisory Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests of the State Council on Defense. 


THe DETROIT PROGRAM 


The Detroit Public Library has been 
working actively with the Detroit Dietetics 
Association for six years. The association 
contributed not only expert advice on the 
‚ selection of books but also financed the 
purchase of the best periodicals and books 
on food and nutrition for general use and 
for research students. ‘Thus, in the fall of 
1941 Detroit was equipped with better 
than average material for nutrition edu- 
cation. — 
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The problem was to create an aware- 
ness of its existence and a demand among 
the rank and file of the city's population. 
À campaign was launched with the co- 
operation of the dietetics association. 
Lists were prepared. Titles were dupli- 
cated in branch libraries. Posters were 
designed by the W.P.A. and supplied to 
every library agency. Large panels in 
prominent locations stressed the theme 
“Make America Strong." Radio stations 
and local newspapers were generous with 
free publicity. Schools and clubs used 
large numbers of lists and other materials. 
Physicians sent their patients to the ki- 
brary for books on corrective diet. Re- 
sponse was enthusiastic and widespread. 
Even a staff mémber began to drink milk 
as a result of the constant emphasis on nu- 
trition. 


AVAILABLE TO OTHER LIBRARIES 


Posters and book lists used in Detroit 
are now available to other Michigan li- 
braries through the state library. ‘The 
program is continuous and new aspects 
are constantly stressed. 

A schedule of lectures is in the making 
and discussion groups are planned with 
leaders and speakers supplied by the county 
nutrition committee. A course at one 
of the branch libraries is sponsored by 
Wayne University, and the local gas com- 
pany is planning another, in which the 
librarian will be responsible for one of 
the lectures. 

A course in victory gardening has just 
been completed and another is about to 
begin. These are sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, and the Ferry-Morse Seed Com- 
pany. ‘The courses call attention to the 
values of home gardening, assist the in- 
dividual in planning his own garden plot, 
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As part of a city-wide effort, in which many agencies participated, the Rochester, N.Y., 
Public Library had an exhibit at the “Food for Freedom” Parade which was held in the 
Civic Exhibits Building as a result of the President's Nutrition Conference. About twenty- 
one thousand people saw the exhibit. 





and advise him on the storing and preserva- 
tion of garden products. 


WASHINGTON 


'The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia cooperates with the home eco- 
nomics department of the public schools 
and has lent exhibits of books for nutri- 
tion classes conducted by the Red Cross. 
Professionally planned exhibits in the main 
library have featured food charts, nutri- 
tion information on food cartons, and 
books. 

One of the weekly library broadcasts 
had as its theme “Food and the National 
Defense Program." In the script, the 
parents of a boy and girl discussed portions 
of the President's letter read at the open- 
ing of the National Nutrition Conference. 


'They progressed to discussion of books 
and magazines which help parents in plan- 
ning healthful menus. 

The Washington Sunday Star pub- 
lished an article on nutrition reading. Evi- 
dence from many libraries shows that 
newspapers and radio managers are gen- 
erous with space and time if the library 
has something timely and worth while to 
offer. 


KNOXVILLE 


'The Lawson McGhee Library in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has submitted its book col- 
lection to critical examination by faculty 
members from the state university. Classes 
for homemakers and canteen workers have 
been organized by the university, and sup- 
plementary reading materials have been 
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reserved at the public library for refer- 
ence use. An assistant from the library 
staff visits the city night school classes, 
and study courses sponsored by the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association make use of li- 
brary materials. 

A film forum on nutrition featured 
three films, “Health in War,” “They 
Also Serve,” and “Britain’s Undernour- 
ished.” 

A member of the library staff is on the 
city’s volunteer defense nutrition commit- 
tee, but Knoxville is among the cities 
which report a hampering lack of an or- 
ganized and functioning group supported 
by official sanction. 

The Knoxville Children’s Bureau has 
arranged for the preparation of weekly 
menus for mothers who keep foster chil- 
dren in their homes. ‘These menus аге 
based on foods that are plentiful at the 
time and therefore cheap. They will be 
made available to the general public 
through the library where mimeographed 
copies will be distributed. 


Watts Bar REGIONAL LIBRARY 


The Watts Bar Regional Library in 
the Tennessee Valley reports that packets 
of books and pamphlets are lent to schools 
and civilian classes. 

Lucile Nix, librarian, says 


We are trying out several things in two 
of the counties of the area. If they prove 
successful we hope to repeat them in other 
counties. In one of these counties members 
of the library board asked representatives of 
the local nutrition committee and other local 
health groups to attend a meeting where a 
three months’ program was planned, as fol- 
lows: 

February—A nutrition class taught by an 
ex-home economist whose work is approved 
by the state supervisor of home economics. 
The county library has set aside a shelf for 
the class and the twenty members are al- 
ready checking out materials. 
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March—A cooking school will be held for 
four days. Arrangements have been made 
for a local person to have five minutes at 
each session of the school to tell about a 
good book on the subject of the day’s demon- 
stration. An N.Y.A. student will be in 
charge of a circulation desk at the cooking 
school, and home economics students will 
distribute lists of free materials. 

A pril—A nutrition chapel program in each 
high school in the county. This program will 
climax some special nutrition project con- 
ducted by home economics, science, and other 
teachers. 


All librarians recognize that nutrition 
education is not a project to be featured 
for a couple of months and then dropped. 
Alice Williams of the Moline, Ш., Pub- 
lic Library says, “Our people are just be- 
coming nutrition-conscious, and I find we 
cannot push them too rapidly." Programs 
conducted thus far feature ways of making 
the public nutrition-conscious. They are 
also ways of demonstrating cooperative 
community effort in promoting one phase 
of education for victory. As Ruth Rutzen 
and Mabel Conat remark in their report 
on Detroit, "In the smallest community, 
wherever a home economics teacher, a 
nurse, a physician, and a librarian work 
side by side, a profitable plan of coopera- 
tion can develop." 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM 


1. Work out a program that fits local con- 
ditions, in cooperation with local school li- 
brary officials and local and state nutrition 
committees. 


2. Enlist the help of college or high school 
department of home economics on various 
plans, such as 

a. Public forums with home economics 
leaders 
b. Consumer information service at 
library, with consultant from home 
economics department 
c. Obtain movie shorts 
(Continued on page 367) 


Trustee Article 


A Newspaperman and Library 
Publicity 


FRANK L. BRUNCKHORST 


The president of the board of trustees of the Gary, Indiana, Public Library 
has secured this article for the Trustees Division. Mr. Brunckhorst 
is a staff reporter for the Gary Post Tribune. 


OW MANY library boards have won- 

dered whether library publicity 
might be improved by hiring a newspaper 
reporter? ‘Trustees of the Gary, Ind., 
Public Library quit wondering and re- 
tained a working reporter on a part-time 
basis to handle all phases of publicity. 
Realizing the advisability of having a 
broader scope of publicity, they launched 
this experiment. How successful the ven- 
ture has proved is not for the writer to 
say, being the newspaperman in question. 
What has been done, rather, will be the 
purpose of this article. 

'The program definitely has not been 
limited to getting stories about the library 
published in the local newspaper. News- 
paper publicity, nevertheless, has been in- 
creased greatly for the apparent reason 
that a trained reporter knows news and 
features and can write them sufficiently 
well to pass muster before the city editor. 

Publicity in its broader aspects, dipping 
often into the greater field of public rela- 
tions, has been the objective. 

Along with attempting to make Gary 
more library-conscious, the experiment has 
sought to make the library staff more news- 
conscious. Since librarians are notorious 
for their lack of news perception, this 
phase of the venture probably has borne 


the least fruit, although some evidence of 
results has been manifested. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to relate the 
advantages to a library of having a work- 
ing newspaperman on the staff, though he 
spends only a half-day a week on the job. 
In no sense, however, does it mean that 
the library has bought" space in the news- 
paper. The product of the reporter still 
has to stand the city editor's test: "Is it 
news? Is it a readable, entertaining, or 
instructive feature?” 

The newsman, knowing objectively a 
public library’s function in a community 
and having some knowledge regarding the 
mechanics of running a library, can dis- 
cover library news, suggest activities that 
make news, propose methods of gaining 
the public’s attention more effectively than 
the average librarian who often is too im- 
mersed in carrying out other duties to 
recognize the publicity possibilities. 

To help the library obtain worth-while 
publicity, staff members should know what 
news is. One definition is: "News is any- 
thing that is of interest, importance, or 
significance to a number of people." Rec- 
ognizing news is not always easy. Li- 
brarians must develop an instinct for it. 
Following are some clues to "spot" news: 

A distinguished visitor calls. He prob- 
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ably is worth an interview... . A mill 
official is sent to India by the government. 
He asks the librarian to choose some suit- 
able background books on India. An ex- 
cellent news story results... . A new 
service is established, such as home deliv- 
ery of books to invalids, with Girl Scouts 
as messengers. That is a story, of course. 


ACTION CREATES NEWS 


Remember: Action creates news; news 
is publicity; publicity helps the library by 
drawing the public. Service-news-pub- 
licity-service is the endless circle for which 
librarians should strive if they would ful- 
fill their obligations to the public. 

There are other types of news—human 
interest and features. Human interest 
stories may be defined as anecdotes—actual 
happenings, though—and they should il- 
lustrate some feature of library resources 
or human interest between the library and 
its users. Feature stories are akin to 
human interest stories, except that they 
are more like fictionalized articles; their 
scope is broader than anecdotes. Libraries 
are fruitful sources of this “interest” type 
of news. 

In a monograph written to guide staff 
members, this library reporter stated: 


Publicity has a definite value to the public 
library. Its primary purpose is to win the 
public and its greater participation in the 
library’s facilities. Publicity is closely allied 
to the greater field of public relations. 

There are various media of publicity 
which may be utilized by the librarian and 
staff members—from the fundamental and 
effective word-of-mouth advertising to radio. 
Not to be discounted are displays which 
can be made very effective. 

The degree of helpfulness and courtesy 
to patrons leads to publicity—good or bad. 
Do not discount the effect of word-of- 
mouth publicity. Whispering campaigns 
have ruined more than a few individuals 
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and they can do the same’ for institutions. 
Remember this axiom of public relations: 
“The public likes what it knows about and 
dislikes those things about which it has no 
information." 


Nonpress METHODS 


Following are some of the nonpress 
methods of "getting home" to nonpatrons 
and patrons by direct-contact publicity: 

Fifty postals each week are sent to pro- 
spective readers. Names are taken from 
the city directory and telephone book and 
checked first against the registered bor- 
rowers’ list. The cards call attention to 
the fact that the library constantly re- 
ceives new books. A title is selected and 
the prospective user told it has been re- 
served for him. 

Two other card-contact series are in 
use: Inviting mothers of recently-born 
babies to send their husbands over to pick 
out a book on infant care; inviting brides 
to inspect the library’s collections on 
housekeeping. 

These activities, as well as others men- 
tioned below, do double duty as publicity 
in many cases. News stories have been 
built around them and the results attained. 

A series of minute book reviews was 
prepared for use by the local radio sta- 
tion. A typical one is quoted, in part: 


How to work with your hands is of real 
importance nowadays. Carpenters are in 
great demand. One of the best books on 
hand woodworking, simply and clearly writ- 
ten, is Hjorth’s Basic Woodworking Proc- 
esses, which is included in the library’s col- 
lection of woodworking and carpentry... . 
Your public library has seven thousand 
books on technical subjects. For help in 
your work or play, call on the Gary Public 
Library or any of its branches. Library 
service is free for the asking. 


Posters, lithographed by a library sup- 
ply house, were tacked in public places 
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(not in the libraries) on the theory that 
inside-library publicity of this type is in- 
effective and outside it may inspire some 
people to visit the library. 

Letters were written to real estate man- 
agers asking their cooperation in notifying 
the librarian of vacant stores, windows of 
which could be used for book displays on 
timely subjects. It was found more satis- 
factory, however, to first locate the vacant 
store and then ask permission. 


TIMELY Book Lists 


Timely book lists are mailed regularly 
to members of organizations and some 
churches with the mailings of these insti- 
tutions. ‘This is an inexpensive way of 
getting directly into homes of prospective 
readers. 

Once a month the library distributed 
“The Bookmark,” a mimeographed, folded 
sheet containing pertinent information 
about library services and books. Written 
in a “homey” style, the leaflets have been 
well received. They are distributed 
through library branches with books 
loaned and by means of organizations’ 
mailing lists, public school libraries, and 
the bus terminal. 

In preparation is a plan whereby Girt 
Scouts will take books to shut-ins. 

Organizations with definite objectives 
are taken on tours of inspection. Mem- 
bers, in groups of fifteen to twenty, are 
shown books in which they have special 
interest. They are shown how to use the 
library. Borrowers’ cards are issued to 
those not having them. 

Letters were sent Y.M.C.A. residents 
urging them to use the library, located 
just across the street. Book-order lists 
are sent to influential men of the city, 
giving them a preview of books to be re- 
ceived. This is regarded as a goodwill 


gesture which may bring excellent results 
when the library most needs help. 

Use of billboards for institutional ad- 
vertising has been proposed, and the aid of 
the American Library Association is being 
sought to make available posters at a 
reasonable cost to public libraries anywhere 
in the United States. 

Trustees adopted a suggestion that the 
young adult room be made more cheerful 
by installation of floor lamps, easy chairs, 
and window shades. Women members 
are working out the details. 

Librarian Paul Howard devised this 
timely means of bringing people into the 
library and its branches: Through his 
connection with the civilian defense or- 
ganization, he had registration bureaus for 
civilian defense volunteers established in 
each building. A volunteer worker reg- 
isters callers. To each registrant is handed 
a mimeographed list giving digests of 
magazine articles on various phases of the 
defense effort. An outgrowth of the regis- 
tration bureaus is a civilian defense infor- 
mation center, through which volunteer 
workers make digests of pertinent maga- 
zine and newspaper articles and lend them 
to civilian defense leaders. 

With each book issued during Decem- 
ber went a yuletide greeting in the form 
of a bookmark printed in green. 


Routine LiBRARY News 


Routine library news has been covered 
thoroughly, resulting in more newspaper 
space. In addition, special efforts have 
been made to create news by having the 
library do newsy things. For example, a 
branch librarian conducted an Easter egg 
decorating contest which attracted numer- 
ous entries and visitors and resulted in 
several news stories. 

Upon acquisition of a new trailer li- 
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brary branch, “open house” was held for 
two days on the main business street. 
Cards were issued and books circulated. 
As outgrowth of National Education 
Week, a junior library board was selected 
to advise the trustees in administration of 
the young adult room. 

In connection with national Book 
Week, letter writing contests for adults 
and juveniles were conducted. Winning 
letters were published. 

Contemplated when a new branch is 
completed is a contest to select a more 
appropriate name. 

When a rural branch inaugurated par- 
cel post service, news stories were carried 
in the city and rural press. 

A feature article quoting helpful vote- 
getting devices was published two months 
before the primary, bringing a number of 
new readers to the library for the books 
mentioned. Оп several occasions the 
“Voice of the People” column in the local 
daily has been used to announce library 
aims and aids. 

When the librarian enunciated a war 
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policy for the library, it was the basis of a 
news story which won prominent display. 
The civilian defense registration bureaus 
and information service have proved a 
bottomless fountain of news items. 

Someone with a nose for news can see or 
create news about most library activities. 

Has this program of increased publicity 
been helpful? Its cumulative effects must 
be measured, of course, over а consider- 
able period of time, for institutional ad- 
vertising requires exposure. 

Inaugurated in October 1941, follow- 
ing a summer slump in circulation which 
was attributable to the season as well as 
the high tempo of industrial activity, the 
publicity efforts during the final quarter 
are believed to have assisted in lessening 
the gap between the circulation of those 
months and that of the same ones in 1940. 

As a matter of fact, the 1941 circula- 
tion of the Gary Public Library was 54 
per cent under that of 1940, the peak 
year, whereas the losses in many other 
public libraries ranged higher, reaching 
8 to то per cent in some instances. 


On to Wisconsin 


EVELYN SMITH AND MRS. CELIA MENGER 


Two members of the local Publicity Subcommittee for the Milwaukee Con- 
ference describe the attractions in and around Milwaukee. 


N DIVERSITY of attractions and appeals 

the convention visitor will find the 
state of Wisconsin truly exceptional. 
There is a little of all the world to be 
found here. Cities as modern as tomor- 
row, rivers that rival the Rhine, Alpine 
meadow lands, an inland ocean on the 
east, a Maine-like coastline on Lake Su- 
perior to the north, the “Father of Wa- 
ters” on the west, and the Apostle Islands 
comparable to the famous Matsushima 
Islands of Japan. There is little same- 
ness in the Wisconsin scene. Wherever 
you travel, you will find it a country 
impressive in its scenic beauty and inspir- 
ing in its romantic past. In addition, 
there are innumerable attractions to be 
found in the neighboring states of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and In- 
diana. 

For a preview of some of the sights you 
will see we suggest the following books. 
As introductory volumes we know of none 
better than the American Guide Series of 
the Federal Writers! Project, each state 
of the Middle West now having a volume 
devoted to it. These not only furnish a 
broad basis for knowing the individual 
states but also include a series of well- 
planned tours. In the volume on Wis- 
consin we personally like tours 1 and 1A 
to Green Bay and Door County, but in 
the Midwest we honestly believe you can- 
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not go wrong on any of them. Another 
book that will entice you through Wis- 
consin byways is Alluring Wisconsin by 
Fred L. Holmes. It is a skilful blending 
of geology, history, legend, and scenery 
into a fascinating portrait of the state. 

For background in Wisconsin history, 
Professor Raney presents in his new book, 
Wisconsin: A Story of Progress, a most 
readable narrative of the growth and de- 
velopment of Wisconsin from the arrival 
of the first European visitor in 1634 down 
to the present time. 

In Old Forts and Real Folks, a story 
of three locales—Fort Howard, Fort 
Winnebago, and Fort Crawford—Susan 
B. Davis portrays a colorful period of 
Wisconsin’s early history. It was in 
Prairie du Chien, the site of Fort Craw- 
ford, that Hercules Dousman, the most 
influential of Astor’s fur-trading agents, 
came to live. Children’s librarians may 
be interested in knowing that Hercules 
Dousman was an uncle of the late Mary 
Е. Dousman, pioneer in children’s work. 
and long head of the Young People’s Room 
at the Milwaukee Public Library. 

For fascinating accounts of Indian Wis- 
consin we suggest Wau Bun by Mrs. 
Juliette Kinzie, wife of an Indian agent 
at Fort Winnebago, and Sunrise of the 
Menominees by P. J. Nichols. 

To fill in the mosaic that is the story 
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of this state there are the books of our 
good friends Hamlin Garland, Zona Gale, 
Edna Ferber, Glenway Wescott, and Au- 
gust Derleth. August Derleth has pub- 
lished some twenty books, all but eight 
of which belong to his Sac Prairie saga, 
the most ambitious attempt of any Wis- 
consin author to record and interpret from 
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its beginning to the present the life of a 
Wisconsin community. 

In closing we recognize that these few 
books can do little more than present a 
fleeting glimpse of the beauty, the wealth 
of historic color, and attractions to be 
found in the state and so we add our invi- 
tation to you to come and enjoy Wisconsin. 


To Wear in Milwaukee... 


The Advertising Department, Smartwear, Emma Lange, Inc., describes 
wardrobes for June in Milwaukee. 


НАТ WILL IT BE? January in June 

or gentle Lake Michigan breezes 
accompanied by balmy temperature? The 
true Milwaukeean, well aware of the 
caprice of this great lake, dresses in the 
morning with an eye to late afternoon. 
For that reason, Milwaukee women ac- 
claim their city a "suit town." 

Milwaukee women love the Beau 
Brummell atmosphere in which they live 
—the simplicity of dress that attunes it- 
self so readily to their city's climatic whim- 
sies and to their busy lives. They revel 
in the radiance of warm, vivid color inter- 
spersed with their ever wearable black, 
brown, and navy. Feminine wardrobes 
include suits of all types—winter, spring, 
and summer—plus their accompanying 
colorful display of sweaters and blouses, 
frills, dickys, ruches, and jabots. June 
will find us wearing the counterpart of 
our winter wardrobes—suits of faille, 
gabardine, tweed, and cotton—tailored, 
semitailored, feminine, and casual—suits of 
brilliant or pastel shades. 

Memorial Day usually marks the wel- 
come change to lighter-weights, and sunny 


days thereafter find us in gay cottons. 
Even on the fairest of days, however, we 
wear or carry coats for late afternoons 
which often bring stiff breezes from the 
lake. 

In June—on clear, starlit evenings, the 
feminine populace dons street length silks 
or dressy cottons with their lightweight 
coats or, perhaps, a Pierrette ruche or 
organdy blouse with vivid suit. Formal 
attire is worn largely at private parties; 
otherwise, it is almost completely relegated 
to the Christmas and New Year's holiday 
season. 

Very seldom do June temperatures rise 
so high as to cause much discomfort. A 
librarian arriving in a suit, carrying a 
lightweight coat and a bag in which she 
has tucked one or two cottons and a gay 
summer silk will find herself well pre- 
pared for a brief stay. She is wise, of 
course, if she includes rubbers and a rain- 
coat of some type. Who knows? Jupiter 
Pluvious might drop in for an evening 
about the time of the second general ses- 
sion. 

Milwaukee's beautiful lake front makes 
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swimming and sun bathing almost an offi- 
cial city sport. The beaches are thronged 
with women in full-skirted cotton bath- 
ing suits or in those of the more practical 
wool or lastex; the men wear “tops” or 
not—dependent entirely on their own dis- 
position towards them—but all bathers are 
required to cover their suits off the beach. 

Women’s clothes are reflected in the 
wardrobes of Milwaukee’s men. White 
and very light suits are seldom seen since 
they are not so practical for city wear. 
Slacks in greys, browns, black, and navy 
are exceedingly popular, as are suits of 
Palm Beach fabrics, tropical worsteds, and 
gabardines; the slacks are worn every- 
where with separate sport coats. The 


men, broadly speaking, aim at the maxi- 
mum of comfort in lighter-weight fabrics 
in shades not too light for practicality. 

For formal attire in June, dark tropical 
worsted trousers are popularly worn with 
coats of white, beige, pastel, and off- 
shades; and the tropical worsted tuxedo 
comes into its own. Here we might re- 
state that formal wear in Milwaukee is 
the exception for evening attire anywhere, 
rather than the rule. 

You will find that the entire atmos- 
phere of our city is one of generous, spon- 
taneous welcome to our visitors, and that 
Milwaukeeans are eager to make outsiders 
as "at home" in their city as they them- 
selves are. 


Tentative Program of the Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Conference 


Milwaukee, June 22 to 27, 1942 


Theme: Winning the War and the Peace— 
How Libraries (Сап Help 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 22, 8:30 P.M. 


Introduction of presidents of national asso- 
ciations, including presidents of A.L.A. di- 
visions, and officials 

President’s address 

Educating and Informing the Citizen in a 
World at War—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
journalist 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY, 
JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 


Public Libraries and the War: 

From the Standpoint of the Citizen— 
Robert J. Blakely, associate editor, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 

From the Standpoint of the Library— 
Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

School Libraries and the War—Homer W. 
Anderson, superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis 

Citation of Trustees 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, 
JUNE 25, 10:00 AM. 


Universities and the War—Clarence А. 
Dykstra, president, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

Specialized Libraries and the War—Law- 
rence W. Bass, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh 

Conferring of honorary memberships 

Finance Committee report 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 


Committee on Resolutions report 


Committee on Election report 

Introduction of new officers 

Address—President-Elect Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Libraries in the War and After—Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.L.A. COUNCIL 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 10:00 A.M. 
AND 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


International Cultural Relations Committee 
will be in charge of the program. Chair- 
man Flora B. Ludington, Williston Me- 
morial Library, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., presiding. 

The A.L.A. and International Relations— 
William Warner Bishop, former librarian, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Libraries in War Areas—John R. Russell, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of Roch- 


ester, Rochester, N.Y. 
Library Needs in the Orient—J. Periam 
Danton, Sullivan Memorial Library, 


Temple University, Philadelphia 

Books to Europe—J. Periam Danton 

Latin American Cooperation—Arthur Е. 
Gropp, Middle American Research In- 
stitute Library, Tulane University, New 
Orleans 

Postwar Relationships and International 
Cultural Relations—Milton Е. Lord, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 

Recommendations for Council consideration 
and action—Flora B. Ludington 

Committee on Chapters; Petitions for chap- 
ter status—Oscar C. Orman, chairman 
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Appointment of Finance Committee for 
1942-43—Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman, 
Committee on Committee Appointments 

Committee on Boards and Committees— 
Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman 

Committee on Divisional Relations—Wayne 
Shirley, chairman 

Educational Relationships in Local Com- 
munities Committee—Leslie E. Brown, 
chairman 

Federal Aid—Harold L. Hamill, chairman, 
Federal Relations Committee 

Honorary Members; Report of Member- 
ship Committee—Ella V. Aldrich, chair- 
man 

Out-of-Print Books Committee—Keyes D. 
Metcalf 

Postwar Planning Committee—Carleton B. 
Joeckel, chairman 

Photographic Code—Ralph H. Carruthers, 
chairman, Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials 

Public Documents Committee—Jerome K. 
Wilcox, chairman 

Committee on Refugee Librarians—Jennie 
M. Flexner, chairman 

Theatre Library Association—George 
Freedley, president 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Jennie Schrage, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison; secretary, 
Elsie Gordon, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


An Occupational Guidance Service in the 
Library—Mary A. Sweeney, St. Paul 
Public Library, St. Paul 
Business meeting 
The Library in a World at War: 
Working with Labor Elsa Z. Posell, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 

A Six-Point Wartime Program—Helene 
Thorpe, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


President, Sidney B. Hill, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Helen Newman, 


George Washington University Law Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 10:00 A.M. 


President Sidney B. Hill, presiding 

Address of welcome—Paul R. Newcomb, 
president-elect, Milwaukee Bar Associa- 
tion 

Response—President-Elect Bernita J. Long, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

Report of president—Sidney B. Hill, Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York 

Report of executive secretary-treasurer— 
Helen Newman, George Washington Uni- 
versity Law Library, Washington, D.C. 

Report of Committee on Law Library Jour- 
nal—Chairman Fred В. Rothman, Wash- 
ington Square Library, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Report of Committee on Index to Legal 
Periodicals—Chairman Franklin О. 
Poole, Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York Library 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with National Association of 
State Libraries and American Association 
of Law Libraries—Dennis A. Dooley, 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston, pre- 
siding 

Panel discussion on Acquisition and Catalog- 
ing of Administrative Law Materials— 
Miles O. Price, Columbia University Law 
Library, New York City, leader of dis- 
cussion 

Interlibrary Loans and New Methods of 
Conducting Library Exchanges—Alfred 
D. Keator, State Library and Museum, 
Harrisburg, Pa., leader of discussion 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 


President Sidney B. Hill, presiding 

Cooperation between Special Libraries and 
Law Libraries—Laura A. Woodward, 
president of Special Libraries Association 

Wisconsin Statutory Materials—Philip 
Marshall, University of Wisconsin Law 
Library, Madison 

Reports of committees 

Report of nominating committee 

Report of president of the Carolina Law Li- 
brary Association 

Petition for a chapter—Law Librarians’ So- 


ciety of Washington, D.C. 











Committee 







acu : 


CHAIRMEN 





RicHaRD E. KRUG 
neral Chairman of Local 
Committee 


miti 





Mrs. ARA BERTSCHY 


Chairman of State and 
Paral Hachitalite 


Wilvaukee 


‘ONFERENCE 





Mns. FLORENTINE Е. WALTHI 
Chairman of Registration at 
Personnel 





ELLEN Е. BRADY 
Chairman of Entertainments, 
Visits, and Tours.Commiltee 


MARGARET REYNOLDS 
airman of Local Information 
Committee 


MILTON A. DRESCHER 
Chairman of Committee 
on Meeting Rooms 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:00 P.M. 
President-Elect Bernita J. Long, presiding 
Report of Committee on Cooperation with 
County Law Libraries—Chairman Susan 
M. Drew, Milwaukee County Law Li- 
brary 4 

Development of County Law Libraries— 
(speakers to be announced) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 7:00 P.M. 
Joint banquet with National Association of 


State Libraries—Oscar С. Orman, Wash- 
ington University Libraries, St. Louis, 
toastmaster 

Greetings—Dennis A. Dooley, president, 
National Association of State Libraries 

Greetings—Sidney B. Hill, president, Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries 

Speakers—William Doll, past-president of 
the Bar Association of Wisconsin; Justice 
E. T. Fairchild, Wisconsin Supreme Court 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 
Panel discussion on Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals—Helen Ross, Duluth Bar Library 
Association, presiding 
Panel discussion on Book Selection—Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe, Duke University Law 
Library, Durham, N.C., presiding 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 
President Sidney B. Hill, presiding 
Address—Charles H. Brown, 

American Library Association 
Unfinished business 
Election of Officers 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Chairman, Phineas L. Windsor, 701 Mich- 
igan Ave., Urbana, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Herbert O. Brigham, Newport His- 
torical Society Library, Newport, R.I. 


president, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 7:00 P.M. 
Dinner for members 
ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Margaret C. Norton, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


What the Manuscript Curator and Archivist 
Should Know about Paper—O. H. Run- 
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yon, Bradner Smith Paper Company, Chi- 
cago (other speakers to be announced) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with National Association of 
State Libraries 

Protection of Archives against Hazards of 
War—Collas G. Harris, National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C. 

Effect of Rules of Evidence on Methods of 
Caring for Archives—Marcus Price, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, О.С. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Edith B. Gurney, Rochester Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, N.Y.; acting secre- 
tary, Eleanor Collins, Ryerson Library, 
Art Institute, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Speakers—John Steuart Curry, artist-in- 
residence, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son (tentative); Elsa Ulbricht, Division 
of Art Education, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee 

Tour of Layton Art Gallery 

Tea 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Breakfast (time to be announced) 

Problem Clearance Clinic: Practical Prob- 
lems of Art Librarians (based on letters 
sent out last fall); Art Libraries and the 
War—Ruth Jedermann, Minneapolis 
Public Library 

Business meeting 

Group meetings of art librarians of public 
libraries and of librarians of specialized 
art libraries—museum, college, school, etc. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Herman H. Henkle, Preparations 
Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
W. Curtiss, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21, 6:00 P.M. 
Dinner for members 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Donald Coney, University of 
Texas Library, Austin; secretary, Benja- 
min E. Powell, University of Missouri 
Library, Columbia 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:00 P.M. 


American Reference Libraries in the Post- 
war Era—Herbert A. Kellar, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

American College Libraries in the Postwar 
Era—Clarence $. Paine, Beloit College 
Library, Beloit, Wis. 


Business meeting 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Eugene H. Wilson, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames; secretary, Emily 
L. Day, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Library, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Field Library Service of the Department of 
Agriculture Library—Mildred В. Wil- 
liams, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Organization of the Department of Agri- . 


culture Library—Ralph R. Shaw, 0.5. 
Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Responsibilities and Opportunities of 
an Agricultural Library in Wartime— 
Herbert A. Kellar, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Report of Committee on a Clearing House 
for Duplicate Public Documents other 
than State Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Division Publications—Dorothy 
M. Reuss, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus, chairman 

Business meeting 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence Col- 
lege Library, Appleton, Wis.; secretary, 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick Library, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Future Possibilities of the College Library 
—Carter Davidson, president, Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. 

Selling the College Library’s Services— 
Katharine M. Stokes, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College 

Film Publicity for College Libraries—de- 
Lafayette Reid, Jr., University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana; Frances Christeson, 
University of Southern California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Maysel O'H. Baker, LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Township High School and 
Junior College Library, La Salle, Ill; 
secretary, Wave L. Noggle, Virginia Jun- 
ior College Library, Virginia, Minn. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:15 A.M. 


Breakfast 

Discussion: What My Library is Doing for 
Defense 

'The breakfast will be served in a private 
dining room at Hotel Medford. Make 
your reservation by signing on bulletin 
board at A.L.A. headquarters conference 
office or by sending a note to the chairman 
at Hotel Medford. .The price is 75c 
which includes tax 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 Р.М. 


Postwar Planning—William Н. Carlson, 
University of Arizona Library, Tucson 
Symposium—The Significance of the Junior 
College Library.in My Educational Pro- 
gram—F. В. Moe, dean, Virginia Junior 
College, Virginia, Minn.; C. A. Mills- 
paugh, instructor, Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Mt. Carroll, Ш.; and Н. Thomas 
Payne, student, Virginia Junior College, 

Virginia, Minn. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHING TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Charles V. Park, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education Library, Mt. 
Pleasant; secretary, Frances G. Hepin- 
stall, State. Teachers College Library, 
Buffalo 


Tentative Schedule of Milwaukee Meetings 


Please note morning sessions at 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such 


Morning 10:00 


Afternoon 2:36 


exceptions as are specifically noted. Official program will carry room assignments, 


& 


Evening 8:30 








Art Reference R.T., meeting and 
tea. 

A.C.R.L.: Agricultural Ls. Sect. 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: Sect. for L. Work with 


Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: Young People's Read- 


Junior Members R. T. Cpen House 


League of 
L. Commissions Sect. with Insti- 


National Assn. of State Ls. with 
А, 


Photographic Reproduction of L. 


Wisconsin L. Assn., luncheon and 


First General Session 
New Members Dinner 











American Assn. of Law Ls. 2:00 


A.C.R.L.: Reference Lns. Sect, 
Business and Technclogy R.T., 
Iuncheon 12:30, meeting 2:30 
Cataloging and Vx E MAD Div. 


Catholic Г. Assn.: Advisory Bd. 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: Sect. for L. Work with 

Newbery meeting 

Children and Voung People, Div. 
of Ls. for: School Ls. Sect.-Pri- 
vate School Lns. ой 

Ls., luncheon 12:30, 


Junior Members R.T. Open House 


Library Extension Div.: County 


Ls. Assn.—Milwaukee 





A.C.R.L. general 

Blind, Work with the 

Catholic L. Assn, Ех- 
ecutive Council with 
Local Committee din- 


ner, 

Children and Young Peo-| 
ple, Div. of La. for: 
Sect. for L. Work with 
‘Children, Awards din- 


Film. orum Demonstra- 


Library Extension Bd. 
with Library Exten- 
sion Div. 

National Assn. of State 
Ls. and A.A.L.L. din- 
ner 7:00 

Progressive Lng. Coun. 
cil general 

Serials R.T. 

Theatre L. Assn. 








FREE PERIOD 


Monday American Assn. of Law Ls. 
june 22 Children and Young People Div. 
of га for: School Ls. Sect. 9:00— 
Council 
Children, tea 4:60 
ing R.T. 
Library Exténsion Div.: 
tution Ls. 
Parent Education 
Materials 
meeting 12:30 
Tuesday Second General Sessicn 
June 23 Library Extension Div.: County | Archives and Libraries 
and Regional Ls. Sect., Break- | A.C.R.L.: College Ls. Sect. 
fast 8:30 
League of L. Commissions Sect. 
Breakfast 
University L. Extension Service 
Sect., breakfast of, with Small Ls. R 
aed t Organizations R.T. Clinic | 
Children, 
Foreign Born, Work 
Friends of 
meeting 3:00 
Lending Round Table 
` ahd Regional Ls. Sect. 
Library Unions R.T. 
Professional Training R.T. 
Public Documents 
Special 
Chapter, luncheon 12:00 
Trustees Div., tea 4:30 
Wednesday | American Assn. of Law Ls. American Assn. cf Law Ls. 
June 24 Archives and Libraries with | Catholic Г. Assn.: 





Art Reference R.T. breakfast 

Art Reference R.T.: Public Libra- 
ries, College, Museum, and Spe- 
cial Art Ls. 
A.C.R.L.: Ls. of Teacher-Training 
Institutions Sect. 
A. C. R.L.: University Ls. Sect. 

Catholic L. Assn.: Opening High 
Mass 9:30 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls, for: Sect. for L. Work with 
Children, business 9:00 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: Sect. for L. Work with 
Children with Young People's 
Reading R.T 

Civil Service, Subcom. 

Hospital Ls. R.T.. breakfast 8:00 
and business—open 

Iowa L. Assn., breakfast 
Junior members R.T. 

Order and Book Selection R.T. 

Parent-Teacher Conference 

Staff Organizaticns R.T. Clinic 
8:30-9:36 

Work with Teachers and School 
Administrators. breakfast and 
discussion 


first general 
session 2:00 

Junior Members R.T. Open House 
4:00-6: 

Library Extension Board and Offi- 
cers of Library Extension Divi- 
sion, luncheon 

National Assn. of S:ate Ls., busi- 
ness meeting and roll call of the 
states 

Trustees Div. 


FREE PERIOD 
American L. Institute, 
dinner 7:00 — 
Library school dinners 
Trustees dinner 6:30 
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Tentative Schedule of Milwaukee Meetings 


Please note morning sessions at 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such 
exceptions as are specifically noted. Official program will carry room assignments. 


Morning 10:00 


Afternoon 2:30 


Evening 8:30 








Thursday 
June 25 


Third General Session 
A.C.R.L.: Junior College Ls., 
breakfast and R.T. discussion 


8:15 
Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: School Ls. Sect.—Su- 
pervisors’ breakfast 8:00 
жап О Organizations К.Т. Clinic 
0-9:30 


Adult Education R.T. 

A.C.R.L.: Junior College Ls. Sect. 

Assn, of American L. Schools 

Audio-Visual 

Branch Lns. R.T., luncheon 12:30, 
meeting 2:30 

Catholic L. Assn., luncheon 12:30 
High School R.T. 

Hospital Ls. R.T. 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: Young People's Read- 
ing R.T., luncheon 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls, for: School Ls. Sect., busi- 
ness 

Engineering Lns. 

Hospital Ls. R. T.—open 

Junior Members R.T. Open House 


Library Equipment and Appli- 
ances 

Library Unions R.T. 

Public Documents 


Assn. of Research Ls. 
Catholic L. Assn.: Semi- 


Children and Young Peo- 
ple, Div. of Ls. for: 
School Ls. Sect.— 
general 

Junior Members R.T. 
dinner 6:30 

Library Buildings R.T. 

Library Unions R.T. 
Open House 

Public Relations with 
Audio-Visual 

Small 1.8 





Friday 
June 26 


Saturday 


June 27 


Catholic L. Assn.: 
School Ls. R.T. 
Library Service to Catholic 
Readers R.T. 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: business 

Council 

Progressive Librarians 
breakfast 

Public Relations 


Elementary 


Council, 


Music Library Assn. 





Bookbinding Committee 
Cataloging and Classification, Div. 


о! 

Catholic L. Assn.: 2nd general ses- 
sion, 2:0! 

Children and Young People, Div. 
of Ls. for: general 

Junior Members R.T. Open House 
4:00-6:00 

Music Library Assn.: 
Chapter 

Publici Relations 

Religious Books R.T. 

Serials R.T. 

Staff Organizations R.T. 


Midwest 








Fourth General Session 

Children and Young Peo- 
ple, Div. of Ls. for: 
School Ls. Sect., din- 
ner 6:00 


Music L. Assn. 7:30 


(Chicago) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 
Discussion: The Service Area о: a Teachers 
College Library—Mary Floyd, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College Library, 
Richmond, discussion leader 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 

Chairman, Fanny Alice Coldren, University 
of California at Los Angeles Library, 
West Los Angeles; secretary, Edna J. 
Grauman, Louisville Free Public Library, 
Louisville 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


The National Plan for War Information 
Centers—Ralph M. Dunbar, Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Needed Now-Information—Margaret Hick- 
man, Defense Information Service, Los 
Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Harold L. Leupp, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; secretary, 
Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, Chicago 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:90 A.M. 

Program to be announced 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 

Executive secretary, Paul North Rice, New 

York Public Library 
THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner for members 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Donald W. Kohlstedt, Grand 
Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; vice chairman, Mary О. Rothrock, 
Library Service, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Public Relations Com- 
mittee—(see Public Relations Committee 


for full details) 
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BLIND, COMMITTEE ON WOR 
WITH н 


Chairman, Marion Lawrence, Library As- 
sociation of Portland, Portland, Ore. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


The War and Work with the Blind—Mary 
K. Dempsey, New York Public Library 

Report of progress of the Handbook on Li- 
brary Work with the Blind 


BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public 
Library, Buffalo 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Chairman Alexander Galt, presiding 

Binding and Library Management during 
Wartime—Clarence E. Sherman, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Providence 

A Trustee’s Suggestions for Library Econ- 
omy—J. J. Weadock, Jr., trustee, Lima 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio 

The Latest Facts on War Controls and 
Priorities—Harold L. Hamill, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Library Bindery in Wartime—Lawrence D. 
Sibert, president, Library Binding Insti- 
tute 


-BRANCH LIBRARIANS’ ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Miriam K. Swepston, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary, Janice Bach, Dayton Public Library, 
Dayton 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 12:30 P.M. 


Topic: The Branch Library Staff Looks at 
Itself—Sue A. Saltsman, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, discussion leader 

What the Staff Expects of the Branch Li- 
- brarian: 

First assistant—Annalil Huning, St. Louis 
Public Library, St. Louis 

Children’s librarian—Mary J. Merritt, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Young professional worker—Minerva 
Chailcuist, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


What the Branch Librarian Expects of Her 
Stafi—Dorothy Weber, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Paul $. Ballance, Rochester Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, 
Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Business meeting 

The Dairy Industry’s Contribution to Pub- 
lic Welfare—Edward К. Slater, editor 
and secretary, Olsen Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 

The Work of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota—Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son, codirector of the Institute, Minne- 
apolis 

Some of the Historic Events as Indicated by 
the Annual Rings in Wood—Arthur Koeh- 
ler, U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul 
Seminary Library, St. Paul; secretary- 
treasurer, Eugene P. Willging, University 
of Scranton Library, Scranton, Pa. 


Theme: Personal Morale and National 
Morale 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:00 P.M. 
Advisory Board meeting 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, Canisius College Li- 
brary, Buffalo, chairman 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 6:30 P.M. 
Executive Council dinner 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 9:30 A.M. 
Opening high mass 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:00 P.M. 
First general session. 
Lillian Gaskell, Mount Mary College Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, chairman 
Christian Culture in a Crisis—Frank Bruce 
Librarianship and Morale—(speaker to be 
announced) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 9:30 A.M. 

Cataloging and classification round table. 
Sister M. Luella, Rosary College Library 
School, River Forest, Ill., chairman 

College libraries round table. Anne Cieri, 
Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 
chairman 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
High school round table. Richard J. Hur- 
ley, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., chairman 
Hospital libraries round table. Margaret 
M. DeLisle St. Mary's Hospital, St. 


Louis, chairman 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 P.M. 
Seminary libraries round table. Harry C. 
Koenig, Feehan Memorial Library, St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
IlL, chairman 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
Library service to Catholic readers round 
table. Lucy Murphy, Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, Buffalo, chairman 
Elementary school libraries round table. 
Sister Justinia, Milwaukee, chairman 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:00 P.M. 


Second general session 
Thomas J. Shanahan, chairman 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman, Sidney B. Hill, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Milton E. Lord, Boston 
Public Library, Boston. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21, 8:00 P.M. 


Meeting of representatives and officers of 
national library associations 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 
President, Marion M. Root, New York 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, M. 
Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


The New Code; a Discussion of the Basic 
Principles Underlying the Rules for Au- 
thor Entry—Julia Pettee, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Comments from the “Corporate Entry” As- 
pect—Grace P. Fuller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Comments from the “Persona! Entry” As- 
pect—(speaker to be announced) 

TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 3:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Small Libraries Round 
Table 

Various Aspects of Cataloging in Medium- 
Sized and Small Public Libraries—A sym- 
posium directed by Fannie Sheppard, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Cataloging for the College Library—A sym- 
posium directed by Marjorie E. Vivian, 
Michigan State College Library, East 
Lansing 

Reference Demands on the College Library 
Catalog—Frances L. Yocom, Fisk Uni- 
versity Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

How Well Does the New Cataloging Code 
Meet College Library Needs ?—Winifred 
A. Johnson, Oberlin College Library, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Simplification in College Library Cataloging 
—Evelyn Hensel, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 3:30 P.M. 


Perspzctive in Cataloging, wich Some Appli- 
cations—Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown 
University Library, Providence 

Business 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
President, Julia Е. Carter, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, Cincinnati; secretary, Mar- 
garet Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 

brary, Baltimore 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 10:90 A.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
The Significance of the Children's Charter 
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in Wartime—Katharine М. Lenroot, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
Books across the Sea—Mrs. Beatrice 


Warde 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School Library, San 
Jose, Calif.; secretary, Rheta A. Clark, 
Lyman Hall High School Library, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 9:00 A.M. 


Business meeting; also brief talk on plans 
for the section 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 12:30 P.M. 


Private school librarians’ luncheon 
Chairman, Elvajean Hall 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 A.M. 


Supervisors’ breakfast 

Chairman, Irene Newman, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Speaker: Nora E. Beust, Library Service 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


^ THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 Р.М. 


Business meeting; also brief talk on publicity 
of section 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 Р.М. 
General session 


Panel discussion: Be Alert to the Present; 
but What of the Future? 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 6:00 P.M. 


School Libraries Section dinner 

Music and a speaker with inspiration 

Tickets for the School Libraries Section 
dinner, the Supervisors’ breakfast, and 
the Private School Librarians’ luncheon 
will be sold by Norma Zartner, Washing- 
ton High School, Milwaukee. Reserva- 
tions, with money, may be sent to her 
until June 20. The cost of the dinner 
will be S2 and that of the breakfast and 
luncheon $1 each 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK. WITH 
CHILDREN 


Acting chairman, Clara E. Breed, San Diego 
Public Library, San Diego, Calif.; secre- 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


tary, Esther Greene, New Rochelle Pub- 
lic Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
MONDAY, JUNE 22, 4:00-6:00 P.M. 


Tea for members of the section with Wis- 
consin children’s librarians as hostesses. 


Yellow registration ribbons will serve as > 


an introduction 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Problems of Book Manufacture in 1942— 
Frederic G. Melcher, president, R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York City 

Awarding of the Caldecott and Newbery 
Medals 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 6:30 P.M. 


Newbery-Caldecott awards dinner. Tickets 
for the dinner are $2.50 including tip. 
Reservations, without money, should be 
sent to Alice Brunat, Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis, by June 15. Tickets 
uncalled for by Tuesday noon, June 23, 
will be offered for general sale 


A feature of the evening will be an auction 


of autographed books, signed original il- 
lustrations, and author's letters, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign | 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 9:00 А.М. 


Business meeting 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:30 A.M. 


Joint business meeting with the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table for the pur- 
pose of organizing the new Public Li- 
brary Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Sarah Allen Beard, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Brooklyn; secretary, Elea- 
nor Herrmann, St. Paul Public Library, 
St. Paul 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Youth in the United States Today 

Our Southwest Indian Young People: 
Curios or Contemporaries ?—Florence 
Crannell Means, author, Denver 
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Youth Meets the Challenge of the War... 
and Looks Ahead—Norman V. Carlisle, 
editor, The Youth Year Book 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 9:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:30 A.M. 
Joint meeting with the Section for Library 
Work with Children for the purpose of 
organizing the new Public Library Sec- 
tion of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 12:30 Р.М. 
Luncheon. Price not to exceed $1. Eu- 
gene's Juneau Hotel. Send reservations 
(without money) to Eleanor Herrmann, 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, by June 
15 
Business meeting (immediately following 
luncheon) 


ENGINEERING LIBRARIANS 


Chairman of Organizing Committee, Har- 
old Lancour, Cooper Union Library, New 
York City 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


FILM FORUMS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Miriam D. Tompkins, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Film forum demonstration 


FOREIGN BORN, COMMITTEE ON 
WORK WITH 


Chairman, Jennie M. Flexner, New York 
Public Library 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic: Every Man Speaking in His Own 
Language 

Libraries and Foreign Born Readers, 1942— 
Mary P. Parsons, Lakewood Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio 

The Value of His Heritage to the Refugee 
—Martin Gumpert, author of First Pa- 
pers 
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American Books in a Mexican Community 
—Harry Miller Lydenberz, Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City 

Every Man Speaking in His Own Language: 
the Historian’s Viewpoint—John U. Nef, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Providence 
Public Library, Providence 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 3:00 P.M. 
Friends of Chicago Public Library, Organi- 
zation, Growth, and Program—Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, secretary, Friends of 
Chicago Public Library 
Frienés of Brown University Library— 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library, Providence 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
President, Gertrude M. Edwards, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland; secretary, 
Isabel DuBois, Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 8:00 A.M. 


Breakfast and business meeting (open meet- 
ting) 
Reports of committees: 
Standards for Hospital Librarians 
Rules and By-Laws for Organization 
Other business 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Speaker to be announced 
Panel discussion—Libraries in Government 
Hospitals: Army, Navy, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration Facility 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Mildred L. Methven, Minnesota 
Department of Social Secu-ity, Public In- 
stitutions Division, St. Paul 
MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions—(see League of Library Com- 
missions for full details) 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, M zs. Evelyn Spencer Bray, Stew- 
art Library, Grinnell; secretary, Florence 
"WW. Butler, Sioux City Public Library, 
Sioux City 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 
Breakfast 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Harry R. Stritman, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis; secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret W. Ayrault, Library, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Annual business meeting 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 6:30 P.M. 


Informal dinner 

A Branch Library Geared for War Service 
—Stuart C. Sherman,. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 

Final report on the Local Indexes Project— 
Mrs. Norma O. Ireland, chairman, Na- 
tional Local Indexes Committee 


MONDAY, JUNE 22-FRIDAY, JUNE 26 
4:00 Р.М.-6:00 P.M. 


Junior Members Open House 


LENDING ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Harry N. Peterson, Fort Worth 
Public Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


“Punching Judy;" the Punch Card System 
of Handling Accessioning, Registrations, 
and Charging 

The Need for a New Charging System— 
Margery Quigley, Montclair Free Public 
Library, Montclair, N.J. 

The Punch Card Process and How It 
Works—E. C. Schroedel, manager, Insti- 
tutional Department, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation 

'The Results to Date and a Glance toward 
the Future—Margery Quigley, Montclair 
Free Public Library, Montclair, N.J. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Milton J. Ferguson, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Brooklyn 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND APPLI- 
ANCES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Cecil J. McHale, University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Еззае М. Culver, Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission, Baton Rouge; secre- 
tary, Julia Wright Merrill, A.L.A. Head- 


quarters 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 
Joint open meeting with Library Extension 

Division 

State Aid for State-Wide Library Develop- 
ments: 

In North Carolina—H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh ` : 

In Michigan—M rs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 

In Pennsylvania—Alfred D. Keator, Penn- 
sylvania State Library and Museum, 
Harrisburg 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Library Extension Board 
— (see Library Extension Board for full 
details) 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Maud E. Grill, Jackson County 
Library, Jackson, Mich.; secretary, Hazel 


D. Laing, Stephenson Public Library, 
Marinette, Wis. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 AM. 
Breakfast 
Section business meeting 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23,.2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Capitalizing on Defense Problems by 
Integrating Library Service into the Life 
of the Community 
Library Service and Inland Industries— 
Margaret Hager, La Porte Public Li- 
brary, La Porte, Ind. 
Library Service during West Coast Emer- 
gencies—(speaker to be announced) 
Discussion 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
SECTION 


President, Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth O’Malley, Missouri Library Com- 
mission, Jefferson City 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Institution Libraries 
Committee 

Prisons and Libraries: How State Library 
Extension Agencies Can Help—John C. 
Burke, warden, State Prison, Waupun, 
Wis. | 

Discussion of 1941 Prison Library Objec- 
tives and the Prison Library Survey— 
Mildred L. Methven, chairman, Institu- 
tion Libraries Committee 

Service in Defense Areas: Immediate Needs, 
Future Needs, and Building for Perma- 
nent Community Service 

General and open discussion of state exten- 
sion work 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
Breakfast 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE SECTION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
Breakfast 


LIBRARY UNIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Fannie Gordon, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee; secretary-treas- 
urer, Benedict Hirsch, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting for members of affiliated 
library unions 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Open meeting 

Topic: Organize for Victory: = Symposium 
on the Role of Libraries and Organized 
Labor in Winning the War against Fas- 
cist Tyranny : 

Speakers—Arnold $. Zander, general presi- 
dent, American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees (A.F. of 
L.); Abram Flaxer, national president, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America (C.LO.) 

Brief reports by the presidents of five li- 
brary unions 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 


Open house for all A.L.A. delegates and 
visitors. Sponsored by the L.U.R.T. in 
cooperation with the Milwaukee Public 
Library Employees Union; Milwaukee 
Federation of Trades Council, A.F. of L.; 
Milwaukee County Industrial Union 
Council, C.I.O.; and the Rai:road Broth- 


erhood 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Edward N. Waters, Music Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary-treasurer, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


President Edward N. Waters, presiding 
Committee reports or recommendations 
Constitutional Amendment—George S. 
Dickinson - 
Membership—Lowell Beveridge 
Inter-American Relations—Charles See- 
ger 
Photoduplication—Otto Е. Albrecht 
Indexes—Helen Joy Sleeper 
Proposals of new projects and announce- 
ments 
Transfer of meeting to Chicago 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 7:30 P.M. 


John Т. Windle, presiding 

Program to be announced 

Social Hour. Exhibition: Twenty Centuries 
of Music 
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MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MIDWEST CHAPTER 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Committee reports: 

Committee on Cooperative Indexing—Rex 
Potterf, chairman 

Committee on Collecting Regional Music— 
William G. Hill, chairman 

Committee on Cooperation with Other Or- 
ganizations in Related Fields—Robert D. 
W. Adams, chairman 

Committee on Publicity—Mrs. Alice S. 
Plaut, chairman 

Committee on Regional Catalogs—Dorothy 
H. Tilly, chairman 

Committee on Cooperation in the Acquisi- 
tion of Books—James Т. Quarles, chair- 
man 

Membership Committee—Ethel Louise Ly- 
man, chairman 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Dennis A. Dooley, Massachu- 
setts State Library, Boston; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Gladys Е. Riley, 
Wyoming State Library and Historical 
Department, Cheyenne 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with American Association of 
Law Libraries—(see American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries for full details) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 7:30 P.M. 


Joint banquet with American Association of 
Law Libraries—(see American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries for full details) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Archives and Libraries 
Committee—(see Archives and Libraries 
Committee for full details) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 

President Dennis A. Dooley, presiding 
New business 

Election of officers 

Roll call of states 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


NEW MEMBERS DINNER 


Chairman, Ella V. Aldrich, Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 

MONDAY, JUNE 22, 6:15 P.M. 


Banquet Room, Hotel Schroeder. "Tickets 
$1.65 including tips 

Send reservations with money to Ruth 
Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library, Mil- 
waukee. Unreserved tickets at Central 
Ticket Desk, Auditorium, June 22, 9:00 
A.M. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Emerson Greenaway, Worcester 
Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

Program to be announced 


PARENT EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Rosemary E. Livsey, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles 
MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE 


Chairman, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, Reading 
and Library Service Committee, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 9345 
S. Winchester Ave., Chicago 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Informal conference for state chairmen and 
all interested in parent-teacher library co- 
operation 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ralph H. Carruthers, New York 
Public Library 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


Program to be announced 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Harriet E. Howe, School of 
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Librarianship, University of Denver, 
Denver; secretary-treasurer, Bessie L. 
Eldridge, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS 
COUNCIL 


Chairman, Theodore E. Norton, Van Wickle 
Library, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, Bertha Schuman, 
South Chicago Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:00 P.M. 


Speaker—Alban Dewes Winspear, profes- 
sor of classical languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and author of Who 
Was Socrates? and Genesis of Plato’s 
Thought 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast. Price will be 75¢ 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Jerome K. Wilcox, University 
of California Librarv, Berkeley 
General Theme: World War II versus Pub- 


lic Documents 


TURSDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Jerome K. Wilcox, presiding 

Indexing, Distribution, Restrictions on Dis- 
tribution, and Discontinuancé of U.S. 
Government Publications—Robert Е. 
Scudder, Northwestern University Li- 
brary, Evanston, Ш. 

Defense and War Activities and Resultant 
Publications of the Library of Congress 
—(tentative. Speaker to be announced) 

Summary of Distribution Efforts of U.S. 
Government Publications with Sugges- 
tions for a Coordinated Program for the 
Future—Jerome K. Wilcox, University 
of California Library, Berkeley 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Robert E. Scudder, presiding 
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Official British Documents on Civilian De- 
fense and British War Efforts: Their 
Acquisition and Distribution. British Li- 
brary of Information, New York City— 
(speaker to be announced) 

Official War Publications of Canada—Je- 
rome К. Wilcox, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 

'The Publications of European Governments 
in Exile and National Groups of Those 
Governments in the United States and 
Great Britain—M rs. Violet A. Cabeen, 
Columbia University Libraries, New 
York City 

Reference Data in Recent Latin American 
Official Publications—]James В. Childs, 
Documents Division, Library of Congress, 


Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Elizabeth Bond, 
Public Library, Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee—Donald У. Kohlstedt, chairman, 
Audio-Visual Committee, presiding 

Model radio broadcast on war service of 
libraries prepared by the production staff 
of the National Broadcasting Company 

Effective Use of Radio in Professional Pub- 
licity—Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of 
health education and radio programs, 
American Medical Association, Chicago 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Lyman Bryson, director of education, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, presiding 
Discussion meeting on library-radio rela- 
tionships, with special attention to promo- 
tion of reading on war-related subjects 
through radio activities 

Because it is desirable to keep this meeting 
small, admission will be free but limited 
to those securing tickets in advance. If in- 
terested, write Public Relations Division, 
A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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REFUGEE LIBRARIANS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Jennie M. Flexner, New York 
Public Library 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Program to be announced 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Theodore Louis Trost, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Ambrose Swa- 
sey Library, Rochester, N.Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, Elsa Н. Ihm, St. Paul Public 
Library, St. Paul 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Report of the Outstanding Religious Books 
of the Year—Edna M. Hull, chairman 
of the Book Committee 

Religious Books as Builders of Morale— 
George Bruce, Bruce Publishing Company 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND TENURE 
BOARD 


CIVIL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Chairman, Leo R. Etzkorn, Paterson Free 
Public Library, Paterson, N.J. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 А.М. 


Program to be announced 


SERIALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Rudolph Gjelsness, Department 
of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; secretary, Mary Eliza- 
beth Hanson, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 Р.М. 


Periodicals for Libraries in War Areas— 
John R. Russell, University of Rochester 
Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

Special Aspects of Reference Service in Rela- 
tion to Periodical Literature. From the 
standpoint of: 

The Public Reference Library—(speak- 
er to be announced) : 

The University Library Reference De- 
partment—Louis Kaplan, University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Current Popular and Literary Magazines 
Published in Latin America—Marietta 
Daniels, Washington University Libraries, 
St. Louis 

Committee reports: 

Indexing and Abstracting—M rs. Barbara 
Cowles, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 

Indexing 18th Century Periodicals —M aude 
E. Avery, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus 

Reorganization—Lesley Muriel Heathcote, 
University of Washington Library, 
Seattle 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Natalie T. Huhn, Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library, Oshkosh, Wis.; secretary, 
Marion M. King, Lorain Public Library, 
Lorain, Ohio 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 3:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Division of Cataloging 
and Classification—(see Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification for full details) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 8:00 P.M. 


War Service in the Small Library—M rs. 
Cora Hinkins Farrar, Library Service, 
State-Wide Library Project, W.P.A. for 
Michigan 

Importance of Pamphlets and Clippings in 
Present-Day Library Service—Robert 
Simonds, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 

Shall the Small Libraries Round Table Con- 
tinue?—-Wayne Shirley, chairman, Divi- 
sional Relations Committee 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 


President, Anita Glienke, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. Library, Milwaukee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 12:00 М. 


Luncheon 

Local History in Special Libraries—Edward 

ı Porter Alexander, superintendent, Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Madison 

Members of S.L.A. and A.L.A. are invited 
to attend 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Mary E. Dollard, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland; secretary, Rice 
Estes, Brooklyn College Library, Brook- 
lyn 

Clinic on Staff Problems 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30-9:30 A.M. 


Staff Organizations and the Public Rela- 
tions Program—Elizabeth Bond, Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Minneapolis 

Use of the Conference Technique in Devel- 
oping In-Service Training Programs and 
Public Relations—Dr. Sadie M. Shellow, 
psychologist 

Discussion Leader—Professor Phillips 
Bradley, trustee, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 8:30-9:30 A.M. 


Staff Participation in Library Administra- 
tion—Richard E. Krug, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee 

Staff Organizations and the Board of Trus- 
tees—Professor Phillips Bradley, trustee, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

Discussion Leader—Clara Wells Herbert, 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D.C. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 8:30-9:30 A.M. 


Merit Systems in Libraries 

The Job Analysis: How and Why—Ovid 
Blix, chief examiner, Milwaukee Civil 
Service League, Milwaukee 

Discussion Leader—Pearl I. Field, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago 

Oscar С. Orman, Washington University 
Libraries, St. Louis; William Е. Marcus, 
trustee, Montclair Free Public Library, 
Montclair, N.J.; Amy Winslow, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland; and rep- 
resentatives of the S.O.R.T. will also par- 
ticipate 

Each morning thirty minutes will be devoted 
to informal discussion. Although the 
meetings have been planned for S.O.R.T. 
members, all members of A.L.A. are in- 
vited to attend. Admission will be by 
ticket only and advance registration is re- 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


quested. Tickets, which are free, may be 
had from Mary E. Dollard, Jefferson 
Branch Library, 850 Jefferson Ave., 
Cleveland 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS, ROUND TABLE 
ON WORK WITH 


Chairman, Eleanor M. Dye, Teachers Col- 


lege Library, Columbia University, New 
York City; secretary, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Smith, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 


Breakfast and discussion meeting 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, George Freedley, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
Chokla Gross, McCord Theatre Muse- 
um, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 P.M. 


The Library’s Responsibility to the Theatre 
in the Middle West 

The Library’s Responsibility to the Pro- 
fessional Theatre—Kurtz Myers, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 

The Library’s Responsibility to the Rural 
Drama Movement—Jackson E. Towne, 
Michigan State College Library, East 
Lansing (other speakers to be announced) 


TRUSTEES DIVISION 


Chairman, J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima Public 
Library, Lima, Ohio; secretary, Mrs. 
George H. Knaus, River Forest Public 
Library, River Forest, Ш. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 4:30-6:00 Р.М. 


Members of the Trustees Division are in- 
vited to be guests at tea of the Layton 
School of Art, Layton Art Gallery 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Executive Board meeting 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 
Chairman J. J. Weadock, Jr., presiding 


Business 

Panel discussion: What’s Ahead for the 
Public Library—Carl Vitz, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis, discussion 
leader; C. E. Broughton, Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis.; Mrs. Guy С. 
Chambers, Lincoln City Library, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Joseph B. Fleming, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner 
The Trustees’ Job in 1943—M rs. Margaret 
Culkin Banning 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Sybil С. Schuette, Kellogg Public 
Library, Green Bay, Wis.; secretary, 
Doris Call, Manitowoc Public Library, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 10:30 А.М, 


Registration 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 

Professor Clark G. Kuebler, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.—(topic to be 
announced) 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 2:30 P.M. 


General session 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, 
and Dinner Tickets 


For the convenience of conference dele- 
gates, a central desk will be set up for the 
sale of tickets for breakfast, luncheon, tea, 
and dinner meetings for which tickets are 
to be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this service by ar- 
ranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed 
on sale, numbered consecutively and ac- 
companied by full information, should be 
in the hands of Cora M. Beatty at the 
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A.L.A. office, Chicago, by June г. 

Please note carefully the following regu- 
lations which govern this ticket desk service: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, and price of 
function must appear on the ticket 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size 
for handling, preferably about 3 x 23 inches 

3. Tickets for each function as delivered 
to the desk for sale must be numbered con- 
secutively, beginning at one 

4. Tickets for which reservations have 
been accepted in advance cannot be han- 
dled; only those ready for unrestricted sale 
are to be supplied 

5. There must be one price only for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable 
to have the price of the ticket include tax 
and gratuity, and avoid odd cents in the 
total 

6. Checks will not be accepted at the 
ticket desk 

7. The supply of tickets should be ac- 
companied by the following information: 

a. Day and hour when sale should close 
Ь. Name of group representative au- 
thorized to deal with ticket desk 

8. Payment by the central ticket desk to 
the authorized representative will be in 
cash 


Library Schoo] Reunions 


The following schools have arranged to 
hold meetings at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence: 

'The University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School Alumni Association dinner on 
Thursday, June 25, at 6:30 р.м. The din- 
ner will honor Dean Louis R. Wilson and 
the main speakers will be President Ro»ert 
M. Hutchins, Ralph Munn, and Carleton 
B. Joeckel. 

The Alumni Association of the Columbia 
School of Library Service and Its Predeces- 
sors, will have a dinner on Wednesday, 
June 24, at 7:00 P.M. The price wil. be 
$1.65. 

The School of Librarianship alumni, Uni- 
versity of Denver, will have their dinner 
meeting on Wednesday, June 24, at 6:45 P.M. 
The price will be $1.50, 

The College of St. Catherine Library 
School luncheon will be on Tuesday, June 
23, at 12:30 P.M. | 
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The Simmons Library School alumni din- 
ner will be on Wednesday, June 24, at 6:30 
Р.М. 

The University of Washington Library 
School alumni breakfast will be on Thurs- 
day, June 25. 

The Wisconsin Library School Association 
will have a dinner on Wednesday, June 24, 
at 6:30 р.м. Probable cost is $1.60. 

Emory University Library School dinner 
will be on Wednesday, June 24, at 7:00 P.M. 
The price will be $1.75. © 

The Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science dinner will be held on 
Wednesday, June 24, at 6:30 P.M. The 
price will be $1.50. 


Showings of Library Films 
The 


Public Relations Committee will 


. sponsor showings of library films every aft- 


ernoon from five to six during conference , 
week. Room will be designated in the official 
program. 


Clearing House for Library 
Problems 


A Clearing House for Library Problems 
will again be a feature of the conference. 
Located near the entrance to the arena, in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, where general 
sessions will be held, it will provide а con- 
venient source of information on library 


‘problems and on conference activities. 


"How Libraries May Serve" will be the 
theme of an exhibit on war information 
centers and methods of cooperation with 
community defense projects, such as nutri- 
tion and victory gardening. 

A member of the A.L.A. Headquarters 
staff, Harriette Greene, the librarian, or 
William H. Clift, the statistical assistant, 
will be at the desk from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
p.M. Monday through Friday to talk with 
inquirers and show material from Head- 
quarters. 

Consultants on administrative problems 
and on cataloging and classification will be 
available at stated hours. Arrangements 
may be made for conferences on particular 
problems with specialists in these fields. 


Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries 


ducational Motion Pictures and Li- 

braries by Gerald D. McDonald is 

an informative, readable book which can 

be put to immediate use by many libraries. 

In recent years the educational film has 

become increasingly important. To quote 
from the report: 


'They (films) can speak directly to many 
who are unaccustomed to obtaining ideas 
from the printed page. They quickly sum- 
marize a subject, raise an issue, or pose a 
problem. They furnish a speedy method 
of communication to large groups, and pro- 
vide them with a common experience. . 
They have in them the power to open study 
on vital problems, to plead the case for 
neglected humanity, to revitalize democracy, 
and to develop a more responsible citizen- 
ship. 

It has been the librarian’s province to 
distribute materials of knowledge, chiefly 
printed materials. What, now, is the 
librarian’s responsibility in connection with 
the great educational potentialities of 
films? What can the average, impecuni- 
ous library do about it? 

In 1940 a Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Films and Libraries was appointed 
to study the possible relation of educa- 
tional films to library service. Gerald D. 
McDonald was granted leave of absence 
from the New York Public Library to 
make the investigation and write the re- 
port. The project was financed with the 
help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The resulting book discusses the educa- 
tional responsibility of the library, educa- 
tional films and various types of libraries, 


and training for library film service with 
a suggested reading course for the film 
librarian. The chapter on “Films and 
the Public Library” deals with film in- 
formation service, borrowing films for 
patrons, providing projector equipment 
and rooms, collecting films for community 
needs, and the users and uses of library 
film service. Appendixes cover the care 
and preservation of 16 mm. films, sugges- 
tions for starting a film library, a descrip- 
tion of film service in three libraries, and 
a list of reference materials for an educa- 
tional film information service. 

To sum up, Educational Motion Pic- 
tures and Libraries helps the librarian to 
analyze his responsibility and opportunity 
in this new field of the educational film. 
It gives specific, practical suggestions for 
the development of various degrees of film 
services in different types of libraries— 
public, school, college, and university ; and 
it lists reference materials with which, for 
an outlay of around fifteen dollars, a li- 
brary can start an educational film infor- 
mation service. 

Perhaps this is not as simple as it 
sounds. Undoubtedly, as suggested in the 
introduction, more study and experimen- 
tation are needed. Yet a child does not 
learn to walk without first taking steps 
and this book provides incentive and help 
for first steps in a comparatively new and 
important field. 

AUBRY LEE GRAHAM, Librarian 
Chattanooga Public Library 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Publications of the Office of 


Civilian Defense 


HIS FUNCTIONAL AND SUBJECT AN- 

ALYSIS of the publications issued by 
the Office of Civilian Defense has been 
prepared in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense to help librarians to make the best 
use of the publications and to check their 
holdings of the several series. It is espe- 
cially intended as a guide for ordering 
copies, as described below, so that li- 
braries will no longer request large num- 
bers of every publication. 

The majority of civilian defense publica- 
tions have dealt with the protective 
services. Some of these, such as text- 
books and training guides, were prepared 
for the use of instructors of training 
courses and the technical personnel 
charged with organizing emergency serv- 
ices. Only a limited number of copies 
of these would be needed in most com- 
munities. Librarians may wish to keep 
a record copy of each but will have a 
restricted use for them. 

The handbook series is intended for 
enrolled volunteers who are given copies 
by civilian defense officials when they are 
assigned certain tasks. The state and lo- 
cal defense councils are required to have 
a sufficient number of copies to distribute 
to each volunteer appointed. Libraries 
may be called upon to give considerable 
reference service on the handbooks, par- 
ticularly to people wishing information 
before deciding for what task they should 
volunteer. The same is true of some of 
the planning guides, although they were 
designed for the use of civilian defense 


staff executives and committee members. 

'The policy governing distribution of 
O.C.D. publications is that libraries un- 
able to secure the number oí copies they 
need through their local or state defense 
councils should write to the Washington 
office. Libraries that are already govern- 
ment depositories are receiving O.C.D. 
publications through the regular channels. 
All O.C.D. publications are also on sale 
at the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

When libraries receive a single copy of 
a publication or see it listed somewhere, 
reference to the descriptions below will 
help them to determine their needs for it. 
Eventually libraries should arrive at two 
basic numbers—one, the copies needed for 
mass circulation and the other, for refer- 
ence use. Those two numbers can then 
be registered either with their defense 
council or the Washington office and their 
needs automatically met. ‘The quantities 
needed should be based on the number 
of branches and defense centers the library 
serves. 

It must always be remembered that 
stocks of publications change daily because 
of printing conditions. Supplies are now 
being replenished regularly, however. 


PLANNING GUIDES 


Four are of particular interest to the 
individual who is deciding in what way 
he wishes to participate in civilian defense 
work. Libraries should have copies of 
these for circulation: 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE O.C.D. 


How to Organize Civilian Protection in 
Your Community. 8p. 

The U.S. Citizens’ Defense Corps. 39p. 
(Insignia, duties, and training for those 
enrolled as volunteers.) 

A (Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. 
27p. (Originally issued as a 6 x 9, 35- 
page handbook. Revised edition is 
8 x 105. Directions for the organiza- 
tion and operation of a volunteer office; 
lists and classifies wide variety of civil- 
ian defense work opportunities; the best 
guide to the civilian defense program.) 

Volunteers in Health, Medical Care, and 
Nursing. 11р. (Working manual for 
leaders and volunteers in tlie health 
program.) 


The remaining planning guides, as well 
as the above, are designed primarily for 
the use of defense council personnel and 
committee members: 

Emergency Medical Service for Civilian 

Defense, Medical Bulletin No. г. 9p. 
Equipment and Operation of Emergency 

Medical Field Units, Medical Bulletin 

No. 2. 15p. 

Protection of Industrial Plants and Pub- 
lic Buildings. 8p. 

Blackouts. бор. 

Air Raid Warning System. 18р. 

The Control System cf the Citizens’ De- 
fense Corps. 3op. 

Civil Air Patrol. 15p. (The organiza- 
tion of volunteer civilian pilots to re- 
lieve the services of noncombat work.) 


MEMORANDA 
Three have been issued for the use of 
technical personnel: 
Glass and Glass Substitutes. 18p. 
Municipal Signaling Systems. 24р. 
Report of Bomb Tests on Materials and 
Structures, 55р. 
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‘TEXTBOOKS 


Three, designed for technical personnel 
and instructors of enrolled volunteers, 
have been issued: 

Protection against Gas. 75p. 

Fire Protection in Civilian Defense. 44р. 

First Aid in the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Chemical Casualties. — 31p. 

(Extremely limited edition.) 


LECTURES 


Transcripts of lectures delivered at the 
Edgewood Arsenal Civilian Defense 
School have been issued in loose-leaf form 
for the use of instructors in other civilian 
defense schools. (Very few copies avail- 
able.) 

Standard School Lectures—Civilian Pro- 
tection 


“General Subjects, Series I.” 74р. 
“Fire Defense, Series II.” 81р. 
“Gas Defense, Series ПІ.” 74p. 


TRAINING GUIDES 


Training courses for all enrollees in the 
United States Citizens’ Defense Corps— 
everything from air raid wardens and road 
repair crews to nurses’ aides—are outlined 
in four publications for the use of author- 
ized instructors of classes of enrolled vol- 
unteers: (Chiefly reference use in librar- 
les.) 

Training Courses for Civilian Protection. 
33р. 

Training Auxiliary Firemen. ўр. 

Guide for the Training of Volunteer 

Nurses’ Aides. 4p. 

Fire Defense Organization. 4p. 


HANDBOOKS 


Ten have been prepared for individual 
issue to enrolled volunteers: (Libraries 
should circulate these.) 
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Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. бор. 
Handbook for Auxiliary Firemen. 94р. 
Handbook for Decontamination Squads. 


бэр. 
Handbook for Demolition and Clearance 
Crews. 52р. 


Handbook for Fire Watchers. 

Handbook of First Aid. 725. 

Handbook for Messengers. 44p. 

Handbook for Rescue Squads. 56p. 

Handbook for Road Repair Crews. 

Staff Manual. 7p. 
ters staff.) 


52р. 


44р. 
(Duties of headquar- 


YOUTH 


Two multigraphed outlines suggest 
methods by which youth groups can help 
in civilian defense: (Use will be limited.) 
“Participation of Youth Groups in Civil- 

ian Defense Activities in Local Com- 

munities.” 

“Information Bulletin for Immediate Re- 
lease to Colleges and Universities Re- 
garding College Defense Committees.” 


First Ар AND NURSING 


The following publications, in addition 
to some already listed, have been published 
by the Red Cross in collaboration with 
O.C.D., and can be secured from the lo- 
cal chapters of the Red Cross: 
Instractor’s Outline, First Aid Course for 

Civilian Defense. Зӯр. 

Advanced First Aid for Civilian Defense. 
27р. 
- Volunteer Nurses’ Aides Needed т Civil- 
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ian Defense. ар. 

Syllabus of Course of Instruction for Vol- 
unteer Nurse's Aides. ЗОр. 

Chapter Organization and Administration 
of Red Cross Volunteer Nurse’s Aide 
Corps. 13p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The following have been issued for the 
information of every citizen and should 
therefore be available in quantity. 

What To Do in an Air Raid. 7p. 
Meet Your Air Raid Warden. тр. 

The O.C.D. News Letter, issued at ir- 
regular intervals, describes current prog- 
ress of the civilian defense program, in- 
cluding the announcement of new publi- 
cations. Librarians can be placed upon 
the mailing list. (Six numbers have been 
issued; the supply of numbers one to four 
is exhausted. ) 

The declaration of war forced the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense to devote all of 
the resources at its service to the rapid 
telease of technical publications for the 
organization and training of civilian pro- 
tection services. As these are nearing com- 
pletion, attention is being turned to the 
publication of protective information for 
the general public. “There will also be 
manuals outlining the training and use 
of volunteers in the many fields of com- 
munity service which the civilian mobili- 
zation program is charged to protect and 
augment—health, child welfare, nutrition, 
family security, recreation,and many others. 


DEFENSE NEWS 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


War Information Radio Programs 


War Times, the official bulletin of the 
Newark School Committee on Defense 
Services, in its second issue provides a 
four-page list of war information radio 
programs. 
programs on activities of armed forces, 
civilian defense and protection, discussion 
of current affairs, backgrounds of the war. 
Information includes title, time, local sta- 
tion, and a brief descriptive note. War 
information centers in many libraries may 
find such program listings of value to 
their communities. 


Included are various series of 


Protection of Cultural Resources 


THE Committee on the Conservation of 
Cultural Resources o: the National Re- 
sources Planning Board has completed a 
general handbook on The Protection of 
Cultural Resources against the Hazards 
of War. It is being multilithed and ten 
thousands copies will be distributed. 

The committee hopes to begin soon the 
formulation of long-range plans for post- 
war programs in the field of conservation. 


L.C. Civilian Defense Collection 


THe LisRARY ОЕ Coneoress has avail- 
able for public use a special collection of 
more than five hundred volumes, pam- 
phlets, and photos on air raid precautions 
and civilian defense. In addition to gen- 
eral works on air raid warnings and black- 
outs, the collection contains material on 
combating fire and incendiary bombs and 


gases, emergency police and fire warden 
services, first aid, air raid shelters, and the 
protection and maintenance of buildings 
and utilities. A feature of the collection 
is a special bulletin board of clippings from 
daily newspapers about civilian defense. 


Music for Soldiers 


Mempsers of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation have received the following letter 
from Edward N. Waters, president of 
their association: 


Neither you nor I can think of any work 
more pressing than contributing to the ulti- 
mate victory of the United States over the 
axis powers. Anything the members of the 
Music Library Association can do, either 
corporately or individually, to gain this ob- 
jective should take precedence over all else 
and be prosecuted with intelligent persever- 
ance. 

Somewhere in your vicinity there must be 
a military or naval establishment with men 
in need of musical materials, particularly 
music for playing and singing which is quite 
beyond their means of purchase. Do you 
have, apart from your collections in daily 
use, any music in reserve storage or in a 
collection of duplicate copies, which could be 
lent to the men in the armed forces (band 
and orchestra leaders, recreation officers, or 
individual soldiers, sailors, and marines) ? 
If so, please write to our secretary, Cath- 
erne V. Nimitz, Music Division, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., so that we may have a record 
of assistance offered and resources available. 
'Then address a communication to the com- 
manding officer of your nearest camp, post, 
or station, who will place your information 
in the hands of the special services officer. 
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If you prefer, you, may telephone the special 
services officer direct. 

Please remember that some of this music, 
if lent to an encampment or training center, 
may not come back. The rapid and sudden 
transportation of men, among whom musical 
parts have been distributed, gives no assur- 
ance of safe return, although I have no 
doubt that every reasonable care will be 
exercised. Even so, the actual use of this 
music by our armed forces in such an 
emergency (and I know positively they have 
desperate need of it) is far more important 
than any other use to which it can be put. 
It is a potential and incalculable source of 
power and strength which many of us have 
not heretofore realized. Therefore, I 
earnestly appeal to your generosity and 
prompt, cooperation in a project which ex- 
ceeds in urgency, at the moment, any other 
undertaking we, as music custodians, can 
do, even if it involves some sacrifice in serv- 
ice rendered to the civilian public. 

Slightly different in nature but of equal 
importance to men in the armed forces are 
phonograph recordings of all types of music. 
Please give consideration also to the pos- 
sibility of sending entire musical programs 
on records to encampments where we know 
they will be eagerly listened to. The physi- 
cal arrangements for this kind of lending 
will probably vary from place to place, de- 
pending on the freedom and ingenuity of 
individual librarians, but I urge you to take 
the initiative in such a venture. A similar 
enterprise is already meeting with distin- 
guished success in the greater New York 
area. 

We shall all take more pride in the Music 
Library Association when we bend our ener- 
gies to the privilege of serving our fighting 
forces. 


Other music librarians and members of 
the A.L.A. are urged by Mr. Waters to 
cooperate with this program to bring music 
to the men in the armed forces. 


Civilian Defense Publications 
THE STAFF at the Enoch Pratt Free 

Library, Baltimore, has prepared eleven 

civilian defense leaflets. The leaflets were 
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printed in editions of one hundred thou- 
sand each by the O.C.D. for wide distri- 
bution. The leaflets included such sub- 
jects as: “Helpful Hints on Air Raids,” 
“How to Handle Incendiary Bombs,” 
“Know Your Air Raid Warden,” “The 
Housewife Can Help Too,” “Blackouts,” 
“Air Raid Shelters,” “What To Do in an 
Air Raid.” 


Books for Alumni 

Tue Joun Drxon Lisrary of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N.J., is giving library service to every 
alumnus in the armed forces asking for it, 
until further notice. The library does not 
guarantee to supply every book requested 
but it hopes to be of help to the men in 
service who want books and who are will- 
ing to return them promptly and pay the 
return postage. 


Postwar Planning Abstract 

Service 

THE Legislative Reference Service Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress is pre- 
paring annotations and abstracts of 
magazine articles, books, and special re- 
ports, including government reports, on all 
phases of postwar planning. ‘The cover- 
age will include foreign as well as Ameri- 
can publications. The material will be 
hectographed on cards three by five inches 
in size. 

While primarily intended for official 
war agencies in Washington, arrangements 
have been made to make this valuable serv- 
ice available elsewhere for the nominal fee 
of one half cent per card. It is estimated 
that there will eventually be about fifty 
cards per week. 

Orders for this service should be ad- 
dressed to the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, О.С. 
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A.L.A. Ехнївїт IN CuicAco BANK WiNDOW 


Libraries and the War Display 


‘TIMELY pamphlets and reading lists 
were included in a special “Libraries and 
the War” exhibit in a Michigan Avenue 
bank window near A.L.A. Headquarters. 
The display, which was planned by Har- 
old H. Laskey of the Publishing Depart- 
ment to focus attention on the A.L.A. 
statement of war policy, used for back- 
ground a blow-up of the statement’s six 
essential functions of the library in war- 
time. The complete, three-page statement 
was also shown. 

In addition to A.L.A. reading lists on 
defense subjects, there were many publi- 
cations of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the American military services, public 


service groups, and others. А placard 
suggests to passersby: "Ask your librarian 
for information about these timely pub- 
lications. Your library is a War Infor- 
mation Center.” 


War Documentation Center 


Tue W.P.A. State- Wide Library Serv- 
ice Project, with the cooperation of the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
the endorsement of the librarians of Phila- 
delphia, has established a branch of the 
center to deal strictly with war publica- 
tions and to be known as the War Docu- 
mentation Center. 

The center's primary purpose is the 
cataloging of war material available free 
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to the center, government as well as non- 
government publications, the furnishing 
of catalog cards for these materials to 
libraries, and the establishment of a bib- 
liographical clearing house in the metro- 
politan area for war materials. 

Libraries which subscribe to these serv- 
ices are to specify to the center the extent 
of their subscription to the cataloging 
service as follows: One set of three cards 
for each item received by the library at 
a cost of five cents per set; one card for 
each item cataloged (a complete card out- 
put) at a cost of $1.50 for each one hun- 
dred cards; or a maximum charge of $15 
for all cards issued in 1942 even if the 
total output exceeds one thousand cards. 
This charge covers the cost of materials 
and some operating overhead other than 
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labor. Labor is furnished by the Work 
Projects Administration. 

Libraries interested in subscribing to 
this service may direct inquiries to the 
War Documentation Center, Fine Arts 
Building, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Junior College Civilian Defense 

Activities 

THE Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, has in its schedule of classes 
a list of civilian defense activities for one 
of which each student must register. In- 
cluded among the activities are attending 
reading groups on American traditions 
and understanding the news, and making 
book or magazine collections for camp or 
hospital libraries. 


Liaison and Assistant Liaison 
Librarians 


IAISON LIBRARIANS and assistant liaison 
librarians have been named to assist 
corps area and camp librarians in securing 
the loan of books needed to supplement 
camp collections. The following librar- 
ians have been appointed for their respec- 
tive corps areas by President Brown, after 
clearing with Capt. Trautman and the 
corps area librarians. 


IST Corps AREA 
Liaison Librarian 
E. Louise Jones, library adviser, Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, State Department 
of Education, State House, Boston 
Assistant Liaison Librarians 


Catharine Pratt, executive secretary, 


State Public Library Commission, Con- 
cord, N.H. 


Dorothy Randolph, secretary, State 
Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Grace M. Sherwood, librarian, State 
Library, Providence, R.I. 

"Theresa C. Stuart, librarian, State Li- 
brary, Augusta, Me. 

Katharine H. Wead, secretary, Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee, State 
Office Building, Hartford 


2ND ConPs ÁREA 
Liaison Librarian 


Sarah B. Askew, librarian and secre- 
tary, State Public Library Commission, 
Trenton, N.J. 


LIAISON LIBRARIES 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 

Louis J. Bailey, librarian, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Harland A. Carpenter, librarian, Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Milton J. Ferguson, chief librarian, 
Public Library, Brooklyn 

L. Marion Moshier, senior library 
supervisor, Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension, Albany, N.Y. 

L. Quincy Mumford, executive assist- 
ant, Preparation Division, Reference De- 
partment, New York Public Library 


3RD Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 

Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, consultant 
in adult education, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 
H. Glenn Brown, reference librarian, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Jack Dalton, reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 


4TH Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 

Tommie Dora Barker, dean, Library 
School, Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 

Mrs. Thomas L. Bailey, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Meridian, Miss. 

H. Marjorie Beal, secretary and direc- 
tor, State Library Commission, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Mrs. Lucy H. Bostick, librarian, Rich- 
land County Library, Columbia, S.C. 

Olive Brumbaugh, librarian, Albertson 
Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 
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Beulah Culbertson, librarian, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Columbus 

Essae M. Culver, executive secretary, 
State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Е. К. W. Drury, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mildred Goodrich, librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Anniston, Ala. 

Mrs. Aubry Lee Hill Graham, librar- 
ian, Public Library, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, director, Pub- 
lic Library Service Division, Department 
of Archives and History, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

John Hall Jacobs, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, New Orleans 

Nell McKinnon, assistant librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Selma, Ala. 

Joseph Е. Marron, librarian, Public 
Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mary Moore Mitchell, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Horace S. Moses, director, Regional Li- 
brary Service and director, Public Library, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Mrs. Frances Gates Parsons, librarian, 
Public Library, Miami, Fla. 

Emily Sanders, librarian, Charleston 
Free Library, Charleston, S.C. 

Pearl Sneed, executive secretary, State 
Library Commission, Jackson, Miss. 

Eulah Mae Snider, director, Extension 
Service, State Library Board, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Helen V. Stelle, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Tampa, Fla. 

Lucia M. Tryon, librarian, Free Public 
Library, Pensacola, Fla. 

Beverly Wheatcroft, executive secre- 
tary, Georgia Library Commission, At- 
lanta 

Ola M. Wyeth, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Savannah, Ga, 
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5TH Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 


Luther L. Dickerson, librarian, Public 
Library, Indianapolis 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 

Harold Е. Brigham, librarian, Free 
Public Library, Louisville 

Edward A. Henry, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 


6TH Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 


Nathan R. Levin, assistant librarian, 
Public Library, Chicago 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 


Alice B, Clapp, librarian, Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Jane P. Hubbell, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Rockford, Ш. 

Minnie Knudson, librarian, Free Li- 
brary, Sparta, Wis. 

Ethel J. Kratz, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Champaign, Ш. 

Ernest I. Miller, chief, Technology De- 
partment, Public Library, Detroit 

Elsie Schocker, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Rock Island, Ш. 

Bella Steuernagel, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Belleville, Ill. 

Alice Williams, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Moline, Ш. 


7TH Corps AREA 
Liaison Librarian 


Nellie M. Carey, executive secretary, 
State Public Library Commission, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 


Charles H. Compton, librarian, Public 
Library, St. Louis 
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Mrs, Julia Kerr McCarty, librarian, 
Free Public Library, Topeka, Kan. 

Frances Mentzer, librarian, Laramie 
County Carnegie Public Library, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Marjorie Smith, librarian, Free Public 
Library, Rapid City, 5.0. 

Vera J. Snook, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Forrest В. Spaulding, librarian, Public 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa 


Зтн Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 


Julia Grothaus, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, San Antonio 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 

William H. Carlson, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Library, 'Tucson 

Freda A. Conrad, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Helen Hancock, assistant 
State Library Commission, 
City, Okla. 

Julia Ideson, librarian, Public Library, 
Houston 

Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public 
Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mrs. Maud D. Sullivan, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Е] Paso, Tex. 

Malcolm С. Wyer, librarian, Public 
Library, Denver 


secretary, 


Oklahoma 


отн Corps AREA 


Liaison Librarian 


Mabel R. Gillis, librarian, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento, Calif. 


Assistant Liaison Librarians 
None to be appointed for the present. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference, June 22 to 27, 1942 


A.L.A. Latin American Studies 


THE A.L.A. COMMITTEE on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America has re- 
cently published numbers two, three, and 
four of its studies. They are Distribution 
of Scholarly Journals of the United States 
in Latin America, by William C. Hay- 
good, Mary Е. Brindley, and Rodolfo О. 
Rivera; Books on Latin American His- 
tory: A Study of Collections Available in 
Colleges and Universities of the United 
States, by George J. Finney; Books of 
Latin American Interest in Public Li- 
braries of the United States, by William 
С. Haygood, George Finney, Manuel 
Sanchez, and Mary Е. Brindley. 

The prices of the pamphlets in the or- 
der listed are fifty cents, seventy-five cents, 
and fifty cents, and they may be secured 
from the Publishing Department, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Library Extension News 


THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE has just 
passed, and Governor Barden signed, an 
act appropriating $50,000 for each year 
or $100,000 for the biennium July 1, 
1942-June 30, 1944, for state aid for pub- 
lic library development, but with a condi- 
tion that the sums must be released by 
the Governor on evidence that the expendi- 
tures will not create a deficit. The fund 
is to be administered by the state li- 
brary for state-wide library development, 

_particularly in rural areas, and with em- 


phasis on county and regional libraries. 

Success in difficult war times, according 
to W. A. Moon, chief of the extension 
division of the state library, was due to the 
efficient work of the State Aid Committee 
of the Virginia Library Association and 
the active support of librarians, trustees, 
influential individuals, and citizen organi- 
zations. The campaign stimulated a new 
interest throughout the state in public li- 
brary service. 

The Virginia legislature also amended 
the law authorizing cities and towns to 
establish and maintain public libraries and 
the law authorizing the establishment of 
county and regional public library systems, 
in-order to permit a greater freedom of 
contract in establishing county and re- 
gional public library systems. 

In the school library field the legislature 
appropriated $100,000 a year uncondi- 
tionally for school libraries and appro- 
priated conditionally an additional amount 
of $50,000 a year to be released by the 
governor on evidence of sufficiency of state 
revenues, and amended the law in regard 
to the purchase of school libraries to per- 
mit school libraries to serve the residents 
of counties which are not served by county 
or regional public library systems. 

'The Kentucky legislature increased the 
appropriation of the library extension di- 
vision, department of library and archives, 
by $4000 a year, according to its director, 
Lena B. Nofcier. For the coming bien- 
nium, the appropriation will be $30,000 
or $15,000 annually. The proposed state 
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aid bill was not introduced by advice of 
the administration and the revised library 


code failed to pass. 
J. W. MERRILL 


Rockefeller Foundation Grants 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 
voted a grant of $17,500 to the A.L.A. 
for the Canadian Library Council for 
microfilming Canadian newspapers and 
other historical documents and for field 
visits. ‘The grant is to cover three years. 

The Rockefeller Foundation also voted 
$9250 for the short-term library school in 
Bogota, Colombia. Rudolph Н. Gijels- 
ness, chairman of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, has accepted A.L.A.’s invita- 
tion to serve as director of the school. 


А. Г. A. Staff Changes 


JoHN CHANCELLOR, for the past eight 
years adult education specizlist at A.L.A. 
Headquarters, resigned on April 15. For 
fuller details see Mr. Chancellor’s letter 
in “The Post” of this issue. 

Eileen Duggan, for twelve years first 
assistant on the Booklist staff, has been 
designated as associate editcr of the Book- 
list. 


Surveys of Libraries 


Harrison W. Craver, director of the 
Engineering Societies Library, New York 
City, and Sidney Ditzion, assistant libra- 
rian of the College of the City of New 
York Library, New York City, have re- 
cently completed a survey of the Mer- 
cantile Library of St. Louis for the 
A.L.A. The president of the board of 
the Mercantile Library commented on the 
survey as follows: 
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All the members of the board are greatly 
pleased with the survey and I am particu- 
larly so. We know now that there is a place 
in this community for our library and we 
can plan accordingly. Several of the sug- 
gestions for improvement are so simple and 
inexpensive that we wonder why we hadn't 
thought of them ourselves... . 


A plan for a survey of the Hartford, 
Conn., Public Library has just been pre- 
pared following a lengthy correspondence. 


А. Г. А. Field Trips 


Jursa Уююнт MERRILL has recently 
spent several days in Washington on mis- 
cellaneous matters. She attended a meet- 
ing of the Maryland State-Wide Library 
Survey Committee in Baltimore and con- 
ferred with Harold L. Hamill on Federal 
relations. 

She attended a meeting of the West 
Virginia Library Commission which was 
held on the arrival of the new executive 
secretary, Gordon L. Bennett. Miss 
Merrill has for several years served as a 
kind of special consultant to the West 
Virginia Library Commission. 


Classification and Pay Plans 


EASTERN MEMBERS of the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure and 
the Subcommittee on Budgets, Compen- 
sation, and Schemes of Service, met in 
New York March 21-23 for intensive 
work on the draft of classification and pay 
plans for libraries in institutions of higher 
education. 

While in New York for these meet- 
ings Hazel B. Timmerman, chief of the 
Personnel Division, met with the Com- 
mittee on Refugee Librarians, called at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, and held interviews with several 
librarians and refugees in regard to 
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pending positions. 
Cleveland on her return to talk with Amy 
Winslow about the work of the board. 


Women’s Professional Relations 


THE Institute on Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations held a conference in 


She stopped over in: 
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Washington on March 20-21 to study war 
demands for trained personnel. Clara W. 
Herbert, librarian of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., was invited to represent the 
American Library Association at the 
conference. 





Books Stretch the Food Dollar 
(Continued from page 326) 


d. Initiate nutrition projects in classes. 
3. Enlist the help of food stores or supply 
houses in 


a. Distributing short, colorful book 


lits 
b. Display of library materials 
c. Special cooperative undertakings, 


such as Detroit's gardening demon- 
stration, described in this article. 
4. Enlist the help of as many community 
groups às possible in 
a. Planning program units on nutrition 
with library tie-up 
b. Demonstrations by members of 
women’s clubs to show how books 
on nutrition can be applied success- 
fully in the home. 
5. Enlist the help of publicity channels 
a. Radio programs 
b. Newspaper stories, as many as the 
editor will print 
c. Billboards, car and bus cards donated 
by transit lines, etc. 
d. Tie-up in paid advertising of inter- 
ested groups. 


Sources ОЕ MATERIAL AND AGENCIES 
MAINTAINING Marine Lists 
FOR Free MATERIAL 


American National Red Cross Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C. 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Children’s Bureau, U.S, Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D.C. 

Consumer Division, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D.C. 

Division of Nutrition, Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

Information Exchange, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

National Dairy Council, 111 М. Canal St., 
Chicago 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 

State departments of health, welfare, and 
education 

Surplus Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Vocational Counseling Service 


Tue Memorial Hall Library of An- 
dover, Mass., of which Miriam Putnam 
is librarian, has set up a vocational coun- 
seling service under the direction of 
trained counselors for the benefit of any- 
one in the community not now in second- 
ary school who may wish to avail himself 
of this opportunity. 

A separate room is assigned for this 
work so that interviews may be carried 
on in privacy. Gathered together are 
books, pamphlets, and other materials per- 
taining to vocational guidance and рег- 
sonal adjustment which may be taken for 
home loan. The service is from seven 
until nine o'clock on Monday evenings, 
thus making it possible for those whose 
working hours prevent their using regular 
vocational or counseling agencies to use 
this service. 


Educational Clip Sheet 


Education Today: 4 Social Priority for 
the Nation has been prepared by the Quar- 
rie Corporation for speakers and writers 
concerned with education in wartime. In- 
cluded in its contents are “Use of Books 
in Britain" and "In Our Schools and Li- 
braries.” 

Single copies of the clip sheet are free. 
Quantity rates are: twenty copies for one 
dollar or one hundred copies for four 
dollars. They may be ordered from the 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 Е. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. 


Latin American Teaching Ma- 
terials 


THe U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION in 
cooperation with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in the U.S. Department 
of State has prepared traveling exhibits of 
Latin American teaching materials. The 
exhibits vary in size and subject emphasis 
but most of them are of a general nature. 
Approximately 150 exhibits have been 
prepared for use in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. 

For further information or for obtain- 
ing the exhibits on loan, write to the Li- 
brary Service Division, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


Talking Books for the Blind 


In THE Marcu 1550Е of the Bulletin, 
the “Clearing House” carried a note about 
talking books available from the American 
Foundation for the Blind for one dollar. 
The note should have mentioned the fact 
that these talking books are available to 
blind readers only. 

Information about talking books for the 
blind may be secured from the Talking 
Book Department, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc, 15 W. 16th St., New 
York City. 


Library Association Meetings 
Tue North Dakota Library Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on May 
14-16 at Bismarck. 
The Connecticut Library Association 
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will hold its annual meeting on May 16 at 
Hartford. : 

The .membership of the ‘Tennessee 
Library Association has voted to cancel 
its annual meeting this year. It was 
previously announced that the meeting 
would be held in Chattanooga on May 
7-9. 


Americans Talk Back 


THE Radio Research Project of the 
Library of Congress has assembled a series 
of six recordings to tell in the people's 
own words the story of America in the 
summer and fall of 1941. ‘The series in- 
cludes: "Delaware and the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland," “Carnival,” “Okie Festi- 
val," “Ledford and His Friends" (Geor- 
gia farmers being ejected from their homes 
by the Т.У.А. for the reservoir power 
lakes), “The Asheville Folk Festival,” 
and “December 9, 1941.” 

The series of six fifteen-minute pro- 
grams can be secured free from the Radio 
Research Project, the Library of Congress, 
Washington, О.С. 


Superintendents Discuss School 
Libraries 


AT THE San Francisco meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators one of the section meetings con- 
sidered ‘“The School Librazy—a Labora- 
tory for the Development of Good Citi- 
zens.’ The program was planned by 
5. М. Stouffer, superintendent of schools 
in Wilmington, Del., a member of the 
Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and 
A.L.A. Speakers were W. S. Gray, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit; and Kenneth 
Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. The following sum- 


mary of the meeting is reprinted from the - 


Summary, San Francisco Convention 
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1942. М.Е.А. American Association of 
School Administrators (тос). 


The school library is a vital element in 
the school at any level. It is becoming pro- 
gressively so because of rapid changes in 
every phase of life and the increased leisure 
at our disposal. Homes cannot afford the 
varied fields of reading material. Less than 
10 per cent of the elementary schools have 
this service which is as necessary as the free 
delivery of mail. Library services must be 
expanded. Pictures, slides, films, and гес- 
ords should comprise a part of the present- 
day library as well as books carefully 
selected to supplement the textbooks. So- 
called “floating service” may be used where 
funds are short. One elementary school 
suggests seventy-seven cents per child en- 
rolled for library services not including 
salaries. One school system allots one fifth 
of the school budget for library services. 
Each child should be scheduled to go to the 
library at least once a week. The library 
can be a major factor in increasing the power 
of our boys and girls today and in elevating 
the citizenship. of tomorrow. 


Office of Education Anniversary 


THE YEAR 1942 marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In celebration of this event, the 
office has issued a pamphlet, Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary U.S. Office of Education: 
Some Materials for Use in Commemorat- 
ing the Anniversary, prepared by Edith A. 
Wright. 

The pamphlet includes short biographies 
of the ten U.S. commissioners of educa- 
tion, extracts from their writings, and a 
short list of references on the history of 
the Office of Education and its commis- 
sioners. It is Circular No. 208 of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency,. Washington, D.C. 

The National Education Association 
has also issued a leaflet on wartime services 
of the Office of Education in celebration 
of the office’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 
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Communications to or from ALA. Members 


John Chancellor Resigns 


- TO MY FRIENDS IN LIBRARIES: 

I hope you will forgive a joint form letter 
which is made necessary because of the short 
time remaining and the many things yet to 
be done before I leave the A.L.A. on April 
15. 
I have bought а ЯНу-асте farm near Mt. 
Horeb, Wisconsin. The decision to make 
this change is not as sudden as it may seem. 
Twenty-five years ago I tried to answer a 
deep yearning and served an apprenticeship 
on a New England farm. ‘This desire to 
: work alone in the open, with tangible things, 
and with a degree of independence and self- 
sufficiency has always been strong, though 
dormant by necessity. A going over at a 
clinic last fall added a very practical and 
necessary reason. 

And there are other reasons. It seems the 
best thing I can do educationally for my 
boys, and I sometimes wonder if it might 
not some day be indirectly the best I can do 
for adult education. Doubts persist in my 
mind about the possibility of really ef- 
fective mass education from the professional 
level downward. I am not skeptical of the 
worth-whileness of adult education itself 
or of the need of it but only of some of the 
old methods. ; 

І shall never forget the many good friends 
and the things we had in common in this 
adult education business. 

Joun CHANCELLOR, 4dult Edu- 
cation Specialist 
A.L.A. Headquarters 
Chicago 


Nore: This letter, sent out in March to 
several of Mr. Chancellor’s friends in the 
field, is of such general interest that the 
Editor has secured permission to print it in 
the Bulletin. 


Libraries and the War 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Let us not deceive ourselves. Libraries 
cannot win the war. Libraries might have: 
prevented it, but that chance is gone. The 
outbreak of the war does not mark the 
beginning of a new phase of library expan- 
sion; it marks the end of an era of political 
and cultural development for which libraries 
have their share of credit and blame. Li- 
braries do not fight in a war; ours is a 
peace-time fight against the forces that make 
war. 

When we ask, “What can libraries do to 
help win the war?” let us be sure that we 
do not mean, “How can we turn the war 
emergency to our own advantage?" Let us 
not use the materials and resources needed 
for the war itself in a meaningless attempt 
to convert our libraries into wartime struc- 
tures. ^ 

Libraries have lost their war against the 
forces of war. This is our period of recon- 
struction. Let us use it as such. Let us 
be more careful of the resources at our dis- 
posal. Let us stop substituting techniques 
and formulas for knowledge and judgment. 
Let us define our essential functions and 
have the courage to concentrate our efforts 
on them. Let librarianship be the hand- 
maiden of learning and of truth and not the 
mistress of passing fads and popular fancies. 

Let us then stand ready to do what is 
required of us now, and let us prepare our- 
selves to take up again, when this war is 
over, our ‘Aight against the forces that would 
make another war. 


Joun J. Гомо, Librarian. 
Duke University Library 


Durham, М.С. 
March 27, 1942 
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CIE Endorses A.L.A. Program 


- TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The С.Т.О. believes implicitly in the value 
of the educational work the American Li- 
brary Association is doing. It is important 
that all the resources of our culture be made 
freely available to the people of the United 

tates. | 

Your platform indicates that the Council 
has a realistic approach to present-day prob- 
lems created by the war crisis. I can assure 
you of our wholehearted support. 

. If there is anything that we as a labor 
organization can do to assist your work, I 
hope that you will write to me. 
James B. Carey, Secretary 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Washington, D.C. 


Reprinting the L.C. Catalog 
TO THE EDITOR: 


For some years the Association of Re- 
‘search Libraries has been interested in the 
possibility of reprinting in book form the 
author catalog of the Library of Congress. 
In 1937 a committee, of which Dr. B. H. 
Branscomb of Duke University was chair- 
man, worked on plans of reproducing a de- 
pository catalog by the photo offset process, 
but when satisfactory arrangements could 
not be made with the Library of Congress 
the plan had to be abandoned. 

Last year the Association of Research Li- 
braries appointed a new committee to in- 
vestigate again the possibilities of such a 
reproduction. Mr. MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, approved tentativelv such a pub- 
lication, and for the past few months the 
committee has been at work trying to find a 
publisher. Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor 
have made a proposition which seems so good 
to the committee that they are ready to go 
ahead. The Library of Congress has now 
definitely approved and the certainty of the 
publication is only dependent on the neces- 
sary subscriptions being obtained. 

The cards are to be reproduced in their 
entirety by photo offset process—18 cards to 
a page in three columns, of 6 cards each. 
There will be approximately 160 volumes 
of 640 pages measuring 11 by 8% inches. The 
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paper and binding will meet specifications 


for an edition to be used over a twenty-five- 


year period. 

If 300 subscriptions are obtained, Edwards 
Brothers will sell them for $750 a set. If 
525 subscriptions are obtained, the price will 
be $600 per set. In the first case, the vol- 
umes will probably be published in three 
years and payments made at the rate of 
$250 per year. In the second case, the 
spread will be for four years at the rate of | 
$150 per year. 

A prospectus will be issued in the near 
future and it is planned to show samples at 
the Milwaukee meeting. The committee 
believes that this publication will be of great 
interest to college libraries and the larget 
public libraries. 

COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIA- 

TION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES Ў 
WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 
Keyes D. METCALF ` 
СнавтЕѕ C. WILLIAMSON 
PauL Мовтн Rice, Chairman . 


War Information Index 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In February the Newark Public Lii 
proposed to the H. W. Wilson Company the 
idea of a war information index to cover 
the many angles of defense and the war. It 
was to include subjects connected with mili- 
tary and naval science and all subjects con- 
nected with civilian defense; books, parts of 
books, Federal documents, some local docu- 
ments, pamphlets, and even clippings were 
to be included. It was probably to exclude 
technical publications concerned with indus- 
trial training. 

While a number of printed indexes cover 
many war subjects, the headings for similar 
entries differ and the entries in no one or all 
of them combined are as complete as cur- 
rent information on the war demands. Ap- 
parently the need of a special index on the 
war is common experience since we know 
of several libraries that are building up 
indexes to meet their own needs. A number 
of entries would necessarily be of purely 
local interest and on that account the need 
of individual libraries for local information 
is bound to persist in the face of any 
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printed index. But these entries would be 
reduced to a minimum. The opportunity 
of subscribing to a cooperative indexing serv- 
ice seemed to offer economy of time and 
effort with a guarantee of good workman- 
ship and well considered headings. Certainly 
in the matter of headings alone there is 
great need for a pooling of experience and 
selection of headings which will best inter- 
pret the references. 
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'The expense was roughly estimated at 
$100 to $120 for the largest library to $20. 
for the smallest. ах 

With the Н. W. Wilson Company, І am 
interested ta know if such an index would 
not serve the libraries of this country. Com- 
ments or suggestions will be welcomed. > 

BzarRICE Wiwsetr, Librarian 
Newark Public Library 
Newark 


Wants and Offers 


Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, J. Periam. Danton, li- 
brarian, wants to purchase: New York 
Times, Jan.-Aug. 1937, and volumes before 
1936 in the bound rag paper edition; Book 
Review Digest, 1905, 1908-10, 1915, 1917. 

Cary Memorial Library, Lexington, 

`Мазз., Ralph A. Nason, librarian, wants to 


purchase in second-hand condition, a micro-. 


film projector suitable for reproducing news- 
papers. 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre 
Dame, Ind., Paul R. Byrne, librarian, wants 
the following: Federal Reserve Bulletin, v. 
I, no. 1, 2, 4-8, v. 2, no. 1, v. 3, no. 2-11, У. 
4, по. 4, 7, 9-11, v. 5, no. 7, v. 6, no. І, v. 7, 
index-digest, v. 26, no. 1 (especially anxious 
to secure this number). 

Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
‚ Ohio, Paul H. Bixler, librarian, has availa- 

ble for five cents, the cost of wrapping and 
` transportation: Lee, West Point, and Lex- 
-~ ington by Walter C. Preston (1934). 


The New York -Public Library, Franklin - 


F. Hopper, director, has the following pub- 
lications for disposal for the cost of mailing 
which is ten cents each: В. Heber Newton's 
Philistinism. Plain Words Concerning Ger- 


tain Forms of Modern Scepticism, Putnam, 
1885; Church and Creed: 1. Fold or Flock? 
2. The Nicene Creed, 3. How to Read a 
Creed, Putnam, 1891. 

St. Mary’s College Library, Winona, 
Minn., Max Satory, librarian, wants the 
following: Botanical Gazette, v. 29, nos. 
I, 4; V. 32, nos. 1, 4; V. 33, ПО. 5; V. 42, no. 
2; V. 44, no. 5; У. 58, no. 3; v. бї, no. г. 
The following duplicates are available on 
exchange piece for piece for numbers needed: 
Botanical Gazette, v. 20, no. 6; v. 24, no. 4; 
v. 26, no. 6; v. 27, no. 6; v. 28, no. 2; v. 
31, по. 3; V. 33, NOS. 2, 4; V. 34, no. 2; v. 38, 
no. I; V. 40, nos, 1-3, 5; V. 41, nos. 1-6; 
V. 45, no. 5; V. 49, nos. I, 3; v. 53, no. 4; 
v. 66, nos. 1-4, 6; v. 72, no. 2; v. 75, no. 43 
v. 92, nos. 1, 2. Duplicates for which no 
exchange is offered are available for sale at 
fifty cents per issue. 

San Diega (Calif) Public Library, Cor- 
nelia D. Plaister, librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation: American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers T'ransactions, v. 10-27, 34-59, 
index volumes 1-15, 21-25; American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Transactions, v. 
21-36, 38-48, Record and Index, 1927-29; 
Metallurgical Review, v. 1-2. 
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This is the first quarterly listing of A.L.A. members in the armed forces 
in other than civilian capacity who were members at the time of their 
induction. This list represents information as of .May 11, 1942. 
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RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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This is an excerpt from Mr. Swings network broadcast of May 10, the 
ninth anniversary of the burning of the books in Germany, and is 
printed with the permission of Mr. Swing and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


HIS IS A DAY OF ANNIVERSARIES. 

Two years ago today Germany in- 
vaded Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg, the high peak in Hitler’s violations 
of innocent neutrality. On the same day 
Winston Churchill came into power in 
Great Britain, fated to lead his country- 
men through the vale of defeat and the 
desolation of single-handed resistance, be- 
fore the war spread to overflow most of 
the world. 

But this is. the anniversary, too, of 
another historic event, the burning of the 
books in Germany, which took place nine 
years ago. And of all the decade’s sig- 
nificant days, that day in 1933 will stand 
forth as having given mankind the clearest 
warning of the disaster to come. The 
world hadn’t been training ears to hear 
warnings, or eyes to see such beacons as 
was lit in the Berlin bonfire. But looking 
back, that bonfire of books can be seen as 
an unmistakable message to alarm all 
civilized lands. 

I know I didn’t appreciate the full 
portent of that warning at the time. But 
it came to me shortly, and on this anniver- 
sary I see again vividlv the figure of the 
man who taught me. He was an un- 
usually tall, an unusually narrow man, 
with legs as long as Lincoln's, a rounded 
stoop of the shoulders, and a long gaunt 
face. He had been foreign minister of 
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the Weimar Republic, and his name was 
Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid. In my news- 
paper days in Germany I had come to 
know him well. And after Hitler seized 
power I knew that he had managed to 
escape to France. · Then he came to 
London, and I was deeply moved to hear 
that I should be allowed to have an hour 
with him alone at the home of a member 
of the House of Commons. 

I found him in that home, slumped, and 
it seemed, almost collapsed, in a big chair. 
He looked up at me with large eyes, filled 
with the pain one sees during a mortal 
illness. The first glance at him told its 
story; here was a man whose lifework 
was in ruins, who had lost not only his 
country but all possibilities of serving his 
country or himself, a man bereft and 
broken. 

I expected him to tell me, in that hour, 
about himself and his escape, and to give 
me the news of our personal friends in 
Germany, many of whom, as I knew, had 
been tortured by the Nazis. I was keyed 
up to bear the withering pain of what he 
would say. I was ready to withstand the 
shock of the brutality our friends had 
suffered. But I was stopped short by his 
tragic appearance and was unable to start 
the conversation. I hoped he would begin 
without prompting, in his own way. 

He was silent for quite a time, and then 
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he looked up, with an expression of utter 
helplessness in his face. And he said, 
weakly, but with horror: “Swing, they’re 
burning books." I was startled, and for 
a moment Í thought that he was being 
irrelevant. I was expecting news of per- 
secution, torture, and terrible personal 
disasters, and he began by mentioning 
what I already knew, that in Berlin they 
were burning books. But he was a true 
messenger of tragedy, for that was in the 
furthermost depth of tragedy, the burning 
of books. That was the symbol of it. 

A power had been formed in Germany 
capable of assassinating ideas, of destroying 
men’s words of truth, of shackling the 
freedom of men’s minds. And that was 
what distinguished the Hitler regime from 
all other modern political menaces. Рег- 
sonal hardship, arrest, even torture, these 
were the inevitable lacerations of violent 
revolution. But what other movement 
had begun with the flaming signal to man- 
kind that it no longer was to be free to 
think, to search for truth, to exercise its 
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mind? This was promising the end of the 
aspirations of all civilization. True, 
Hitler’s organized hooligans were tortur- 
ing their enemies, beating them with steel 
whips, expressing against them the brutal 
excesses of diseased personalities. But that 
was not the mark of the regime, nor the 
meaning of it to Hitler and his close 
associates. It meant to them a blow at 
their chief foe, for they were set to wield 
power over the world. The chief foe was 
not the hapless democrats of Weimar 
Germany, nor was it the Jews. The chief 
foe was thinking, ideas, the free search of 
truth. And Hitler struck at that foe. He 
put his foe in a fire. 

That fire has not died, and it will not 
have died until Germans themselves have 
free minds again, and no power remains on 
the face of the earth to deny the liberty of 
man’s mind. And when the history of this 
awful war is written, there is a description 
of it that would be fitting. It was the 
war to put out the fire which Hitler 
lighted in Berlin nine years ago today. 


The Victory Book Campaign 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


Mr. Connor has been appointed director of the Victory Book Campaign 
to succeed Althea H. Warren who returned to her position as librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library on April т. 


HEN YOU OPEN THE FAUCET the 
water runs out of the pipe. To 
stop the water you merely close the faucet. 
A little over five months ago the Victory 
Book Campaign, jointly sponsored by the 
American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the United Service 
Organizations, asked the people of the 
United States to give books to the men of 
our armed forces. ‘The response has been 
most gratifying. Up to the time of this 
` writing, a gross of about nine million and 
a net of a little more than half that num- 
ber of suitable books have been donated. 
And still they keep coming to the libraries. 
This flow of American generosity cannot 
be shut off. For the duration of the war, 
without solicitation books will continue to 
come to the libraries of the country in 
small but undetermined quantities. Li- 
braries should continue to receive them. 
Some permanent machinery would seem 
necessary to clear these books from the 
places where they are received to the mili- 
tary posts and bases for which they are 
intended. When such machinery has been 
devised it will be brought to the attention 
of all those concerned. 

The active publicity campaign, or in 
other words, the active period of solicita- 
tion ended with the publicity which was 
given to the President’s designation of 
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April 17 as Victory Book Day. The 
present staff including the director will 
continue in its present capacity for a short 
time longer, for the purpose of administer- 
ing the distribution of those books which 
have yet to be transported to the men in 
service, and clearing up such other details 
as arise. At the end of that time it is 
hoped that the great bulk of books will 
have been shipped to those regions where 
they are needed, and instructions will be 
issued on distributing the books subse- 
quently received. 

Librarians have been provided with 
shipping instructions for books collected 
and reported to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign headquarters. If they have books 
which have not been reported they should 
report them immediately on the form post 
card provided for this purpose, so that the 
books may be directed to the military posts 
and U.S.O. clubs in certain areas where 
outstanding balances of requested quotas 
still exist. 

Books have been and are being supplied 
directly to all units of the armed forces 
when requests are received from the proper 
military officials of these units. The post 
and service club libraries of all the North- 
eastern, Central, and  Middlewestern 
camps have been adequately supplied with 
books, and the camps of the Southern 
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region of the country will also receive 
their quotas requested when the shipping 
schedule of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, which has offered to haul free of 
charge Victory Book Campaign books 
from the Northern and Middlewestern 
regions where large surpluses have been 
collected, has been completed. 

Up to the present the books have been 
distributed as follows: To the Army 
camps, 1,781,343, overseas shipments, 
123,966, or a total of 1,905,339 to the 
Army; to the Navy, 480,352; to the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation, 132,022; and to the U.S.O. 
clubs and units, 451,466. All the data 
and description of conditions contained in 
this article are from reports of mid-May. 
They may be expected to increase and 
change as all of the books are received by 
the services for which they have been ear- 
marked. 

The material received has been pretty 
largely fiction. In a final statistical re- 
port, an effort will be made to give the 
percentage of each type of material do- 
nated. In certain corps areas, and 
especially at air bases and schools, the 
demand for technical books was and is 
heavy. Unfortunately very little of this 
type of material has been received and 
even when such material is reported to us 
it is difficult to determine at long distance 
if it is technical literature or merely 
material of the school text-book variety. 

Another problem with which we have 
been faced is the distribution of material 
segregated for use in industrial and devas- 
tated areas. Few books especially suitable 
for libraries in devastated libraries have 
been reported. Such books should be kept 
for later disposition. Books not suited for 
use by the armed forces but useful for 
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women and children in industrial areas 
have been received in considerable quanti- 
ties. Since the cost of distributing such 
books any distance would seriously reduce 
the limited funds available for shipping 
books to the armed forces, we have recom- 
mended that this material be used locally 
for factory workers in war industries and 
their families. In the meantime, from vari- 
ous sources we have received information 
concerning the communities where popula- 
tions have increased due to war industrial 
expansion to the point where the local 
library finds it impossible to meet adequate- 
ly the local demands. This information 
has been sent to each of the Victory Book 
Campaign state directors, with the rec- 
ommendation that such material be sent to 
these areas at a minimum of shipping cost. 

In general, it may be said that the 
Victory Book Campaign has succeeded in 
the attainment of its orginal purpose. 
Books have been placed at the disposal of 
Army camps for distribution to the post, 
service club, hospital, recreation barrack, 
and day room libraries. The two navy 
warehouses to which we were requested to 
send books have been stocked, and special 
orders to naval hospitals, bases, and depart- 
ments (including the Hawaiian) have 
been filled. The American Merchant 
Marine Library Association receiving 
stations have received the number of books 
requested for each station, and United 
States Marine and Coast Guard units have 
been supplied when orders have been re- 
ceived. Victory Book Campaign ware- 
houses at the various ports from which 
troops are leaving for overseas duties have 
been stocked, and at these points it is 
expected and hoped that the supply of 
books will be sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the current year. 


The Library Invades the Factory 


RUTH UTTER 


The assistant readers’ adviser of the Hild Regional Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library shows how a branch has expanded its service 
to an industrial community. 


N THESE UNCERTAIN TIMES of social 

change when the value of every tax 
supported institution is being challenged, 
the public library cannot afford to under- 
estimate the necessity of establishing close 
relationships with the industrialists of the 
community. ‘These men with their wide 
and varied contacts, their memberships in 
business and neighborhood organizations, 
their active interests in community im- 
provements and welfare, form an influ- 
ential group of taxpayers whose voice bears 
considerable weight. То break down their 
resistance and penetrate their indifference 
is at once the library’s problem and its 
opportunity. This can best be done by 
interpreting the public library to them in 
terms of their own interests and the in- 
terests of their employees. 

Ever since its opening in 1931 the Hild 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library, which is located in the heart of a 
prosperous manufacturing area, has been 
conscious of the industrial needs of its 
community. A survey made in 1932 of 
neighborhood industries gave impetus to 
the building up of a well-rounded technical 
collection which now numbers several 
thousand volumes. For a number of years 
the circulation of technical books has led 
all nonfiction classes and many of the 
neighborhood concerns have made fre- 
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quent use of the reference facilities of the 
branch. Nevertheless it was recognized 
that the number of firms using the branch 
was far from including all the 150 listed 
in the branch survey; the nonusers were 
perhaps unaware of the existence of the 
library or else looked upon it as merely 
a "cultural" institution. 

With the beginning of 1941 Hild 
Branch was in a position to expand its 
services to the industrial community. Plans 
were made to acquaint both executives 
and workmen with the vital services the 
library has to offer. Since the success of 
the plans depended upon the cooperation 
of the executives and their willingness to 
assist the library to make contacts with 
their employees, everything depended up- 
on the personal interviews with them. 

The method of procedure was worked 
out as follows: A brief letter is sent to the 
president or head’ of the concern telling 
of the forthcoming visit of the assistant 
readers’ adviser to discuss with him the 
ways and means by which the library can 
serve him and his organization. ‘The let- 
ter is mailed so that it is received the day 
preceding the proposed visit, thus giving 
the recipient the opportunity to change 
the time of the appointment. So far, even 
the busiest of executives has not refused 
an interview. 
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The interviews all call for much the 
same technique although they often take 
strange and unpredicted turns. The ap- 
proach is simple and direct. It is ex- 
plained that the purpose of the visit is to 
offer the services of the library to the or- 
ganization, emphasizing the fact that the 
library is anxious to reach the men in 
the factory as well as the executives and 
office staff. The telephone reference serv- 
ice, unknown to the majority of men in- 
terviewed, and the large collection of 
books are briefly described. Recently the 
interviews have also included discussion 
of the library as a war information center. 


List oF TECHNICAL Books 


Perhaps one of the best "selling points" 
is the fifty-page list of technical books 
which is carried along and offered for in- 
spection. This subject list, which in- 
cludes all the titles in the Hild technical 
collection, never fails to awaken interest 
as the books connected with the industry in 
question are pointed out. The benefit of 
a first-rate technical collection to men 
learning new skills or brushing up on 
old techniques and the value of books in 
apprentice training programs are both em- 
phasized. 

A series of displays at the branch featur- 
ing the products manufactured in the 
neighborhood, the "Know Your Neighbor- 
hood Industries" series, is played up and 
the suggestion made that possibly the prod- 
ucts of this particular firm might be ex- 
hibited. If the person being interviewed 
has remained rather lukewarm up to this 
point, mention of these displays and the 
resultant publicity in neighborhood news- 
papers usually crystallizes his attention. 

Having "survived" the preliminaries, 
the interview now begins to move smooth- 
ly and it is comparatively easy to obtain the 
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following information: 


1. What the company manufactures (in 
detail) | 

2. Number of persons employed in the fac- 
tory and in the office 

3. Name of personnel manager, if any 

4. Whether or not the shop is organized 
and the name of the union leader 

5. Extent to which the company is work- 
ing on war orders 

6. Possibility of posting lists of books and 
other library announcements on bulletin 
boards 

7. Any other information which seems 
pertinent to the situation 


In only a few instances has the attempt 
to establish these contacts been unsuccess- 
ful. 'The courtesy and interest shown and 
the amount oí time given by these busy 
executives have been very gratifying. 
Often the executive has conducted the li- 
brarian through his factory, has intro- 
duced the foreman, and has explained the 
various procedures and has even demon- 
strated for her the workings of some prized 
machines. The plan and program to reach 
the workers is met with respect and in- 
telligent understanding. The general at- 
titude of these men may be summed up in 
a statement made by the president of a 
large company: “We are for anything that 
will contribute to the education of our 
men and which will promote good citizen- 
ship.” 

The first contact in any publicity plan 
is of course of primary importance but 
even this loses significance unless supple- 
mented by a constructive follow-up pro- 
gram. Shortly after the first interview 
a poster is sent, the dimensions of which 
are eleven by fourteen inches, small enough 
not to occupy too much bulletin space yet 
large enough to attract attention. This 
poster with its caption “Books Are Also 
Tools,” is designed to publicize the tech- 
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nical book collection and aimed to inter- 
est especially the men in the shop and the 
apprentices. 

Other follow-up procedures consist of 
specially compiled bibliographies of tech- 
nical books, announcements of new books 
received on subjects of interest to the com- 
panies visited, lists of suggested reading 
for the office staff, the regular mailing of 
the Book Bulletin of the Chicago Public 
Library, and announcements of other serv- 
ices which from time to time become avail- 
able. Recently a mimeographed letter 
announcing receipt by the library of the 
useful War Law Service published by the 
Commerce Clearing House was sent to the 
heads of manufacturing concerns in the 
district. The whole point of a construc- 
tive follow-up procedure in a program of 
this kind is to keep it continuous so as not 
to let the organizations with whom ѕис- 
cessful contact has been established forget 
the library and the fact that the library 
can be of service to them. 

A few illustrations from the notebook 
of actual case histories will further illus- 
trate the information obtained from these 
interviews, the reception accorded the li- 
brary visitor, and the follow-up procedure 
of the library: 


The Р-——— M———— 
Address ———_ 
60 employees, including small office force. 
Established in 1899. Manufacture package 
machinery and bakery equipment. 
Pioneers in producing marshmallow deposit- 
ing machines now used all over the world. 

Interviewed president who himself “came 
up through the shop.” Spoke very highly of 
his factory people and proudly stated that 
their men "stay with them"—have a sixteen- 
year working average per man. Have paid a 
bonus for last seven years—last year (1940) 
paid 7 per cent. Have group insurance. 

Promised to post library notices and lists. 
Especially interested in technical books on 


Company 
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Poster Usep wirH TECHNICAL Books 


machine shop, machine design, drafting, jigs 
and fixtures, and conveying machinery. Mr. 
P. conducted me through factory, intro- 
duced several men, demonstrated some of 


. the machines, and explained the workings of 


the machine shop. Made arrangements for a 
display to be featured at Hild in the future. 

Visit: 3-13-41. 

Follow-up: 3-29-41. Special bibliography 
of technical books and poster “Books Are 
Also Tools” 

4-14-41. Seasonal list “Plan 
before You Plant” 

5-20-41. Special bulletin com- 
piled by the branch readers’ advisory depart- 
ment “Spring Book Notes” 

6-7-41. Seasonal list 
before You Travel” 

9-17-41. Book Bulletin of the 
Chicago Public Library 

12-1-41. List “Christmas Gift 
Book Suggestions” 

12-29-41. Book Bulletin of 
the Chicago Public Library 

3-11-42. Mimeographed let- 
ter on War Law Service 

4-1-42. Seasonal list “Dig for 


“Read 


Victory” 
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Remarks: In the course of tke conversa- 
tion, Mr. P. stated he had not known about 
Hild and probably would not have been in- 
terested in the letter from the library at all, 
if it had not been for his colleague, Mr. W., 
a cookie-die maker, who had told him at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club, that an ex- 
hibit of his products (Mr. W’s) was the 
first to be featured in the series “Know 
Your Neighborhood Industries” at the Hild 
Branch Library. 

Incidentally, Mr. W's display, demon- 
strating the various steps in the manufac- 
ture of cookie-forming dies, was given 
publicity in the national trade journal, 
Cracker Baker. The article concluded with 
the following paragraph. 

“Hild Library has rather a personal inter- 
est in this exhibit—the designs for many of 
the cookies on display were furnished 
through the reference department." 


The C——— G——— Printing Com- 
pany 
Address —————————— 
135 employees; open shop; day and night 
shift. Skilled. Printing: design, layout, pho- 
tography, half-tone color, paint color charts, 
multigraphing, mimeographing. 


Interviewed president, who bcught con- - 


cern in March 1941. Business excellent at 
present but uncertain as to future—so many 
clients now turning to direct defense work. 
Company as yet not engaged in defense 
work. 

Mr. G. said he would be glad to post li- 
brary material... his people for most part 
fairly well educated and very intelligent 
group. Particularly anxious to have ap- 
prentices know about technical books. Asked 
for a list of books on paint, color, printing, 
layout, and composition. Negotiated for a 
display to be featured in September. 

Visit: 1-29-42. 

Follow-up: 2-17-42. Selected list of books 
on printing, offset, layout, color, end paint. 
Poster “Books Are Also Tools” 

3-1-42. Mimeographed letter 
on War Law Service 
4-1-42. Seasonal list "Dig for 
Victory" 
Remarks: Mr. G. has since become a reg- 
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ular patron at Hild, as have several of his 
employees. 








The C N P——— & Manu- 
facturing Company 
Address 


1300 employees; 150 in salary group; 1150 
on hourly basis. Open shop. 
Established in 1907. Manufacture name 
plates, decorated metal parts, panels, dials, 
doors, instrument cases, fronts, escutcheons, 
glass dials and crystals, decorated plastics, 
tuning units. 
‘ Huge business—international reputation. 
Does business with America's three outstand- 
ing industries: radio, refrigerator, and auto- 
mobile. At present 90 per cent of work de- 
fense production—mostly subcontracted. 
Men in shop (on production end) have 
union—not a company union, but independ- 


' ent. Illinois charter—very small dues. Re- 


lations between company and union very 
agreeable—work in complete harmony. 

Interviewed president. Most gracious and 
friendly. Told how advent of radio partly 
responsible for success of firm. Original 
building small—now have four plants which 
occupy four acres of manufacturing space. 
Anxious to have his employees use the li- 
brary. Said they had fifteen bulletin boards 
in the plant and asked for as many posters. 
Also requested that follow-up material be 
sent in fifteen-number lots. Particularly in- 
terested in the fact that library serves as a 
war information center and suggested that 
we send him a statement to that effect and 
include information about the library's re- 
sources. This to be incorporated in his next 
radio address. Keeps in touch with em- 
ployees through these periodic broadcasts 
over the plant's public address system. 

Visit: 2-5-42. 

Follow-up: 2-9-42. Statement concerning 
library’s role in war emergency for incorpo- 
ration in Mr. C.’s broadcast to employees 
over plant public address system. Fifteen 
posters "Books Are Also 'T'ools" 

‚ 3-11-42. Mimeographed letter 
on War Law Service 

4-1-42. Seasonal list "Dig for 
Victory" 
Remarks: 'The interview ended on a very 
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pleasant note of understanding and humor. 
Reaching down into a drawer of his desk, 
Mr. C. brought up a tissue-wrapped object 
and with a twinkle and broad smile said, 
"Ра like to give you something which may 
help you in your endeavors.” It was a small 
bronze desk plate, a product of the firm, 
handsomely lettered, which read “Nothing 
will ever be attempted if all possible ob- 
jections must be first overcome.” —Dr. 
Johnson. 

About a week later two designers from 
this firm asked for reference aid on a com- 
pany problem. Both took out cards and have 
become regular borrowers. Many employees 
have also applied for new cards. 

3-11-42. Company arranged a stunning 
display at the branch on “The Evolution of 
Embossing” and “The Evolution of an 
Etching,” another in the “Know Your Neigh- 
borhood Industries” series. 


Not only do these interviews provide 
an accurate, quick, and comparatively easy 
method for obtaining valuable informa- 
tion but they offer unexpected opportu- 
nities for correcting erroneous impressions 
concerning the library at a source where 
wrong beliefs might prove most disastrous. 
Several executives were under the impres- 
sion that fees were charged for special 
library services and one man, the person- 
nel director of a large and prosperous con- 
cern, who has been actively interested in 
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better government in Chicago, asked if 
it is true that library employees are ex- 
pected to vote a certain way and are 
forced to support certain political issues. 
There have been many concrete results 
from these visits. In a number of in- 
stances applications for library cards: оп 
the part of executives and workmen could 
be traced to the visits. ‘There has been 
an increased use of the telephone for refer- 


. ence questions. ‘The list of prospective 


exhibitors in the "Know Your Neighbor- 
hood Industries" is long enough to insure a 
new display every three weeks for the next 
six months. While it is possible to esti- 
mate some concrete results, the continued 
increase in circulation of technical and 
business books cannot be directly attrib- 
uted to this phase of public relations work. 
Too many factors have entered the picture 
to draw any such conclusions. The na- 
tional defense program alone could be re- 
sponsible for this gain. But the contacts 
have established a very agreeable spirit of 
mutual cooperation between the indus- 
trialists and businessmen of the commu- 
nity and the library, and the library is 
receiving friendly recognition as an institu- 
tion of character which functions in the 
public interest. 


Shortage of ТАРА 


ANITA М. HOSTETTER 
Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Library Education and Personnel. 


N THE REQUEST of the Wartime Com- 
mission, U.S. Office of Education, 
A.L.A. Headquarters has recently at- 
tempted to assemble information on the 
shortage of library personnel in the pro- 
fessional, subprofessional, and clerical serv- 
ices. Selected public libraries and college 
and university libraries were asked to sub- 
mit figures as definite as possible on present 
shortages and estimates of future short- 
ages, and library schools asked to report 
on the situation from their point of view. 

Turnover in staff in all libraries has to 
date affected the clerical and subprofes- 
sional services much more than the pro- 
fessional staff. The clerical and page 
services have suffered from constant turn- 
over owing chiefly to prevalent opportu- 
nities for employment in industry at wages 
much higher than libraries can afford to 
pay. The subprofessional service in some 
libraries has also been seriously affected. 
From all parts of the country now comes 
evidence that a shortage in professional li- 
brarians has begun and will undoubtedly 
increase. With each succeeding vacancy 
libraries are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to secure qualified candidates and in 
some public libraries under civil service 
the eligible lists are completely exhausted. 

Although few definite figures on short- 
ages could be reported by libraries, those 
received indicate that an estimated short- 
age of 1000 to 1200 professionally trained 
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librarians within the next year is not un- 
reasonable. The enrolment in library 
schools in the fall of 1941-42 showed a de- 
crease of 12 per cent. Applications for 
enrolment in 1942-43 are now coming in 
more slowly than usual, according to re- 
ports from most of the library schools. 
Since the decrease in enrolment for 1941- 
42 totalled approximately 250 librarians a 
conservative estimate of the loss for the 
two years is about five hundred librarians. 
Other conditions contributing to the 
shortage are the induction of men librari- 
ans into the armed forces, now increasing 
rapidly, and the employment of women 
librarians in camp libraries. It is expected 
that library service to the armed forces 
will be expanded through the establish- 
ment of libraries in new locations and the 
appointment of additional assistants in 
established libraries. If women are in- 
ducted into service a considerable number 
of women librarians may be expected to 
enlist for other than library service. 
Several library schools report that posi- 
tions, particularly those requiring little 
experience, greatly exceed the number of 
graduates available. Since the placement 
of library school graduates has been ap- 
proximately тоо per cent in the last few 
years no large reserve of trained librarians 
now exists. Salaries for many positions 
are extremely low in comparison with the 
qualifications specified. A scarcity of chil- 
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dren’s librarians, catalogers, and librari- 
ans qualified for special library work is 
mentioned by the directors of several li- 
brary schools. 


SEPARATION OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
NoNPROFESSIONAL DUTIES 


As a means of offsetting a shortage of 
professional members of the staff, many of 
the libraries reporting have separated more 
strictly than in the past the professional 
from nonprofessional duties, thereby con- 
serving the time of professional librarians 
for professional service. Readjustment of 
work and the transfer of individual mem- 
bers of staff from one department to an- 
other to cover peak levels has become a 
usual procedure in many libraries. Re- 
calling former employees and other li- 
brarians now out of service has not as 
yet proved generally successful but sug- 
gests a source of trained personnel which 
may become important. 

Few library schools have as yet received 
unsolicited requests for refresher courses 
or other types of emergency training for 
professional librarians bur many of them 
indicate a willingness to provide such pro- 
grams as may become necessary. Few have 
budgets sufficiently generous to cover the 
cost of new programs which might for the 
most part be unrelated to the regular 
curriculum. The enrolment of former li- 
brarians as well as new students in sum- 
mer sessions or in one or more courses in 
the regular year is advocated by several 
library school directors as preferable to 
special short courses. Adjustment of regu- 
lar courses to meet individual needs 
rather than the establishment of new 
courses would apparently be possible in 
most of the library schools. 

In an effort to speed up the preparation 
of students for all types of work, ac- 
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celerated schedules were adopted after 
January I in many institutions of higher 
education. The schedules of several li- 
brary schools have already been changed 
and in 1942-43 others will undoubtedly 
be affected. Special examination periods, 
vacations, and holidays have been reduced 
or omitted. Other time-gaps were 
shortened and commencement has been 
scheduled from one week to four weeks 
earlier. 

Measures requiring less financial out- 
lay than offering the whole curriculum in 
each session are in general being adopted. 
Among them is the lengthening of the 
summer session to twelve weeks, thus per- 
mitting the completion of the year's cur- 
riculum in three summers, or to eight 
weeks for its completion in four summers 
instead of five. One third of the ac- 
credited library schools have for some time 
admitted students to begin the curriculum 
in the summer session as well as in the 
fall. Others are expected to adopt this 
policy. 


ГА 


Courses REFLECT WARTIME 
CONDITIONS 


Courses in the library schools, particu- 
larly those in book selection and adminis- 
tration, are being changed to reflect 
wartime conditions, Greater emphasis has 
been placed on social problems, interna- 
tional problems, and the basis of the war; . 
on library services in wartime and libraries 
in other countries, particularly in England 
and Latin America; on books and other 
materials especially adapted to wartime 
demands on libraries, documents, and spe- 
cial types of materials. Student projects 
include exhibits, bibliographies on subjects 
of current importance, and the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a library of war 
information. 


LI 
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Although applications for enrolment in 
1942-43 are being received more slowly by 
the library schools, the qualifications -of 
applicants are encouragingly satisfactory. 
At a few schools applicants are better quali- 
fied than last year and at the others appli- 
cants do not differ in qualifications from 
those in other years. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled for advanced study in 
1942-43 will undoubtedly be affected more 


drastically than the number for first-year: 


study, repeating the record for 1941-42. 
The lack of scholarships, fellowships, or 
other forms of financial assistance is a dis- 
tinct handicap for students in graduate 
schools. ; 

Several library schools have initiated 
new recruiting efforts which place em- 
phasis upon maintaining or raising high 
qualifications rather than upon the enrol- 
ment of large numbers of students. The 
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need to inzerpret librarianship to potential 
librarians is felt to be more necessary now 
than in times when the financial rewards 
in other fields are less alluring to young 
people. 

Librarians will obviously share in 
the over-al! shortage of personnel that can 
be anticipated in all civilian’ activities. 
The experience of British libraries suggests 
building up as fast as possible in the early 
stages of the war a reserve of qualified per- 
sonnel, particularly for the professional 
service. АП conditions reported by the li- 
braries and the library schools make it 
clear that recruiting capable young people 
for librarianship is now a critical major 
problem. Upon the librarians who receive 
professional education in the next two or 
three years will depend in large part the 
maintenance and development of library 
service in the postwar period. 


Staff Quality Duelo Il Service 


The strength and progress of an institu- 
tion depends more on its personnel than 
on any other single factor. No library can 
improve its efficiency, its morale and its 
rank in public estimation unless its per- 
sonnel is constantly improving. There- 
fore, in the selection and appointment of 
Library employees, as well as in their 
promotion, each vacancy is filled only after 
attempting to find the most promising 
candidates and selecting the one who gives 
most promise of being better than the 
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person who resigned. ‘The idea of pro- 
moting everyone from the bottom upward 
may be a simple method of personnel 
administration, but it places a premium on 
mediocrity rather than on exceptional 
It cannot result in improving 
service unless, when occasion arises, pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of 
exceptional persons wherever found. 

—Two Year Report of The Enoch 

: Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, 1942 


Libraries in Rio de Janeiro 


MARGARET J. BATES 


The technical assistant to Brazilian libraries, Rio de Janeiro, wrote this 
article at the request of the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin. America. 


HE SITUATION OF LIBRARIES is often 

perplexing to the North American 
librarian who projects American ideology 
and library organization into the Latin 
American scene. It is very difficult to 
fully realize the extent of the part played 
directly by the federal government in the 
establishment and maintenance of librar- 
ies. 

In Rio de Janeiro, for instance, the 
Anuario Estatistico of 1938 mentions 109 
federal government libraries in the federal 
district alone, yet, with a population of 
more than one and a half million, it has 
not one library comparable to the typical 
American public library. These govern- 
ment libraries receive their budgets and 
personnel directly from the federal gov- 
ernment. ‘The personnel is classified and 
appointed solely on the basis of civil serv- 
ice examinations for librarian and assis- 
tant librarian. The librarian is often 
hampered by cumbersome legislation, and 
1 unable to make the changes he may 
think fitting. This type of library or- 
ganization restricts the exercise of private 
initiative. 

Our library tradition is based on in- 
dividual initiative. "The splendid work 
of the American Library Association is 
due to the voluntary activities of profes- 
sional and lay members and close coopera- 
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tion of official organizations. There is 
no Brazilian organization comparable to 
it, but since the organization of libraries 
is so entirely different it is quite logical 
that the closest approximation to the 
A.L.A. is a government agency, the 
D.A.S.P. (Departamento Administrativo 
do Servico Püblico). Already the D.A.S.P. 
has taken over many of the attributes of 
a library association. The president of 
this relatively new arm of the Brazilian 
government, Dr. Luiz Simóes Lopes, 
speaking on October 28 of last year said: 

'The fwenty-eight of October is especially 
pleasing to those who have taken part in 
the Brazilian administrative reforms. It 
was on this day in 1936 that the government 
passed the readjustment law which intro- 
duced the merit system into Brazil  'This 
called for the initiation of a career system 
and the creation of a central organization 
which would be charged with the selection 
of personnel. 


It is in view of this reform that the 
D.A.S.P. has passed legislation for the 
training, selection, and promotion of li- 
brary personnel; for the appointment of 
a committee to build a Brazilian catalog- 
ing code; for the interchange of govern- 
ment personnel; for the creation of 
scholarships to send students to the United 
States; and for the general reorganization 
of libraries. 
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At the very beginning its division of 
organization and coordination was faced 
with a dearth of material regarding li- 
braries. Such fundamental questions as, 
How many libraries has the war depart- 
ment? How many volumes are contained 
in the library of the school of fine arts? 
had to be answered before any legislation 
could be considered to better the library 
situation. , Fo accomplish this the divi- 
sion sent out to all federal libraries very 
detailed questionnaires for information. 
The note appended to this questionnaire 
explains very well the modern attitude 
assumed by the government in library 
matters: 


The library is also awakening more in- 
terest among us. The moment has arrived 
to abandon the old conception of the library 
as a deposit of books so that it can be 
transformed into an active center for educa- 
tion and research. . the library of the 
D.A.S.P. and the George Alexander Library 
of Mackenzie College are living examples 
of how much can be accomplished by the 
library organized according to the norms of 
modern library science. It is for this pur- 
pose that the D.A.S.P. is endeavoring to 
reorganize the federal library system. . . 
In order to realize this end this department 
must know the difficulties and the deficien- 
cies of each library. Actually we have very 
little information. Only sixty-seven li- 
braries responded to the questionnaire or- 
ganized by the Instituto do Livro. 


Replies are still being received from 
the libraries in answer to this question- 
naire. 

‘TRAINING CLASSES 


The Personnel ‘Training Department of 
the D.A.S.P., at present under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Mario de Brito who has 
recently returned to Brazil after study- 
ing personnel problems for two years in 
the United States, organizes special classes 
for the training of librarians. This 
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semester’s class which meets daily has 
eighty students, all graduates of the two- 
year library course of the National Library 
and many actually librarians in the gov- 
ernment service. The Brazilian student 
enters the library school of the National 
Library after graduation from high school. 
The first year’s course comprises: literary 
history as applied to bibliography, iconog- 
raphy, and cartography. The second 
year: bibliography, paleography, and dip- 
lomatics. These courses, very similar to 
those taught in European schools, are 
necessary for those students who are to 
work in the National Library which has 
a very rich collection of manuscripts, en- 
gravings, and rare books. Since the ma- 
jority of these students are to be employed 
ultimately in modern libraries, the 
D.A.S.P. found it necessary to institute 
courses where modern library technique 
also would be taught. ‘The courses offered 
by the D.A.S.P. are: cataloging and classi- 
fication, bibliography and reference, and 
organization and administration. After 
pursuing these courses the student must 
take a civil service examination previous 
to appointment. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 


This program of personnel training 
calls for the exchange of students. The 
recent progress of librarianship in Brazil 
is due in part to the librarians who have 
studied in the United States and have 
introduced American technique into their 
country. Mrs. Cecilia Roxo Wagley, who 
studied last year at Columbia University 
is giving the course in bibliography and 
reference for the D.A.S.P. "The course 
in organization and administration is 
given by an American librarian. At the 
head of the committee appointed to or- 
ganize the Brazilian cataloging code is 
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Mrs. Sylvia de Queiroz Grillo, one of the 
first students to study library methods in 
the United States. This committee has 
taken the codes used by many foreign coun- 
tries and from them all a selection is being 
made of the parts most pertinent to Bra- 
zilian libraries. This code is being 
awaited anxiously in Brazil It will 
create a much needed unity among the 
catalogs of the Brazilian libraries. At 
present, Mrs. Lydia de Queiroz Sam- 
Бадиу, the librarian of the D.A.S.P., is 
studying at Columbia University School 
of Library Service. 

Many of the librarians and students 
with whom I have spoken here are united 
in one desire: to establish in Rio a public 
library similar to the American public 
library. 

'The Instituto do Livro of the Ministry 
of Education is at present engaged in the 
study of this problem of the creation of 
active public libraries throughout Brazil, 
especially in ruralareas. Practically noth- 
ing has been done in this field so that 
there is really nothing to start with. The 
instituto must break a vicious circle at 
all points at the same time. That accounts 
for the multiple and varied work of the 
instituto. It sends books to the already 
existing libraries and is at present con- 
sidering the possibilities of printing catalog 
cards to accompany these publications in 
order to change these deposits of books 
into active libraries. It acts as a publicity 
agent for the Brazilian book market by 
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working directly with authors and pub- 
lishers in an effort to solve the acute 
problems of book making and distribution, 
by organizing book exhibits and contests, 
by registering the libraries of Brazil, and 
by the publication of the national bibliog- 
raphy. Its Guia das Bibliotecas Bra- 
sileiras (Instituto do Livro, Rio, 1941) 
is the result of questionnaires sent to all 
parts of Brazil to register libraries. It has 
published recently a much needed national 
bibliography, Bibliografia Brasileira (In- 
stituto do Livro, Rio, 1941) which covers 
the years 1938-39. As а clearing house for 
the exchange of publications within and 
outside Brazil it supplements the work of 
the National Library. Many rare books 
of interest to popular culture have been 
re-edited under the auspices of the insti- 
tuto. 


CENTROS Crvicos 


The municipal government of Rio has 
recently established Centros —Civicos, 
roughly corresponding to our summer 
playgrounds, which contain a small col- 
lection of books for children and one or 
two librarians. 

In many educational institutions studies 
are commencing in children’s reading in- 
terests and habits. These studies are very 
embryonic at present but if the enthusiasm 
and interest in library service continues 
it will not be long before Brazil reaches 
its goal of the biblioteca activa, the active 
library. | 


Trustee Article 


The Trustee—The Library’s 
Cabinet Official — 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


A trustee of the Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., and pro- 
fessor in the department of political science, Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y., wrote this article at the request of the Trustees Division. 


HERE ARE probably at least half as 

many ideas about the functions of the 
library trustee as there are trustees in the 
country. This essay is an attempt to out- 
line certain criteria which one trustee— 
of recent vintage—considers applicable to 
the job, from the point of view of public 
administration. 


The trustee is, in one sense, а member 


of the library’s cabinet. He, or she, with 
the board as a whole, is immediately re- 
sponsible for the policies and operations 
of one of the community’s most impor- 
tant social services. True, his complete 
control of policy is limited by other and 
superior agencies of local government— 
the legislative and executive officials. Ех- 
cept in endowed library systems, they set 
all or most of the budget which, of course, 
goes a long way toward determining gen- 
eral library policy. Within these limits, 
however, the trustee is essentially in the 
. position of the cabinet official in a parlia- 
mentary government. 

What does such a position mean in the 
way of responsibility and function? How 
should the trustee view his function? 
Does such a concept of his office help us 
to clarify his rights as well as his duties? 


_In seeking to answer these questions, the 


trustee’s cabinet position will be viewed 
from two general standpoints: first, his re- 
lations with the community; second, his 
relations with the staff. 


THE TRUSTEE AND THE COMMUNITY 


‘Toward the community, the trustee has 
a two-way relationship. On the one hand, 
he must reflect community sentiment as to 
what (or whom) the library is for and 
how it should be run. On the other hand, 
he must interpret the library to the com- 
munity, must aid the community to ap-' 
preciate the interests of the library, as 
people and as a community enterprise. 
The common denominator of his activity 
will be spelled out most directly in the 
budget figures from year to year and will 
result from the board’s synthesis of all the 
factors implicit in the local situation. 

In reflecting community sentiment, the 
trustee should be aware of the many silent 
groups in the total community opinion as 
well as of those which become vocal on li- 
brary policy. Most of the time, most of 
the people will have little or nothing posi- 
tive to say about their library. Often, too 
often, indeed, about all the trustee will 
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ever actually hear from his public will be 
complaint or negative criticism. In every 
community, nevertheless, there are (if the 
job is being done honestly and efficiently) 
many sources of support for progressive li- 
brary policy. These sources can be tapped, 
if the need arises—for various purposes. 
Detached appraisal of complaints, counter- 
- opinions on negative criticisms, public sup- 
port by those whose opinions on public 
questions count, can be mobilized in every 
community. If the trustee is on his job 
no library need ever be friendless in the 
community. 

This is not, of course, to say that com- 
plaint and negative criticism is never justi- 
fied, that it should always be countered. 
Minor personal complaints about service 
or the availability of particular books de- 
serve attention; they can usually—and 
should—be met at the staff level. It is 
with the area of long-range library policy 
or of civil liberties (freedom to read 
opinion and fact within the limits of de- 
cency) that the trustee should be primarily 
concerned. Here, after sifting and weigh- 
ing, it is his duty to put into effect what he 
and his colleagues appraise, as legitimate 
requests from the public the library is in- 
tended to serve. If its function as a com- 
munity social service is made the criterion 
of appraisal, the library’s policy and opera- 
tion may well be improved by the trustee's 
sensitivity to popular opinion. 


INTERPRETING LIBRARY TO PUBLIC 


This is only half the story of the trus- 
tee’s relations with the community. The 
other half involves his responsibility to in- 
terpret the library to the public. What is 
he interpreting and how can he do it most 
effectively ? | 

A community library is two things— 
people and books. The staff can make or 
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break a library from the point of view of 
the community. No matter how good the 
book collection, a staff which does not 
make people like to come to the library 
will kill off reading-interest except among 
the hardiest perennials. А staff which 
gives the public a "come-on-in, there’s-fun- 
to-be-had-for-the-asking” service can make 
even an inadequate book stock push per 
capita statistics to new highs. The trustee 
has a responsibility to his community to 
see that the people in the library (the 
staff) make reading attractive to all the 
people in the village or the city. 

Much of the responsibility must inevita- 
bly be carried by the staff. All its mem- 
bers, from the director to the clerk, need 
to be aware of the part they can—and 
should—play in interpreting the library 
to the community. Unless they are, the 
board's job in public relations will be the 
more difficult, perhaps impossible. Here 
is the first point of contact which it has 
with the public. Cordial understanding 
and appreciation will almost automatically 
result from friendly and efficient staff serv- 
ice to library users. "The trustee's first 
business is to insure the kind of staff which 
will make the public feel at home. 

Beyond this, there is a direct responsi- 
bility for developing an active public rela- 
tions program for the library. Publicity 
is not enough. Effective library public 
relations reaches out to the home, the 
school, the social club, the labor union, the 
shop, the office, the hospital, the firehouse, 
and police station. Again, part of the re- 
sponsibility rests with the staff. Direct 
services to many of these groups are 
normally provided in large library sys- 
tems. Some further services can always 
be devised with imagination and initiative. 


. Response to calls for talks, for special 


reading lists, for temporary group book 
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loans, or for any other reasonable request 
will repay the library in public support 
when it may be most needed. These “ex- 
tra” services (if they are extra) are the 
stuff of the social service for which li- 
braries exist. Within the limits of staff 
capacity, they are the best kind of public 
relations. 

There is a limit, however, to the extra 
duties which the board can expect a staff 
to undertake. In many of these direct 
community services, the alert and inter- 
ested trustee can participate, especially by 
radio and club.talks. То bring the library 
still more widely to the community, the 
board can also develop a long-range public 
relations program. 


'TRUSTEE-STAFF COMMITTEE 


Here, too, staff opinion will prove valu- 
able. A joint trustee-staff committee on 
developing a public relations program can 
do much to stimulate an effective program 
—cooperatively. Local groups to which 
the library does or can render service can 
be enlisted. The local press and radio can 
be of great potential aid. Whatever "out- 
reach,” indeed, the library staff and trus- 
tees can develop in the community will 
help to create a positive and cordial com- 


munity response to the library’s needs’ 


and program—when budget time comes 
around. 

Books are the other "resource" of the 
public library. A book collection must be 
designed to serve the varied needs of the 
community. 
magazines and specialized research there 
lies a wide domain of public interest in 
reading. Is it too much to expect that the 
trustees consider with the staff how to 
develop better reading interest in the com- 
munity? Cannot the library stimulate 
that interest through its long-range book- 


Between newspapers and 
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buying program and through making that 
kind of reading attractive? Here the 
readers’ advisory service can do much, 
Attractive publicity—within the library 
and in the community—about how the li- 


‘brary can serve as the people's college can 


swing popular interest from the ephemeral 
to the staple in reading. 

Such a program of expanding commu- 
nity service by the library represents pos- 
sible budget increases, not necessarily or ` 
alwaysslight. Like other community social 
services, the library budget tends, in times 
like the present, to be squeezed even drier 
than in normal times. Physical improve- 
ments have a dramatic value to govern- 
ment officers and to the public. Budget 
policy is all too easily directed toward 
the dramatic rather than the intangibles 
of community improvement which most of 
the social services are designed to promote. 

If the library has made itself a force in 
community life, if the services it renders 
touch the real interests of the people, their 
support can be mobilized. "Tbe library's 
legitimate needs in carrying out its serv- 
ice program can be so interpreted as to win 
at least partial approval from the budget 
authorities. If the people care-—because 
they find that the library gives them the 
things they cherish—they can make their 
interest heard at city hall. 

Here the trustee has an important role 
to play. If he has helped to develop and 
to interpret the library program with and 
to the people, he can expect their support at 
budget time. If the job has been well 
done, he can rightly ask the community to 
make its will effective in governmental 
policy. His function in interpreting the 
library to the community can thus be given 
meaning and result. 

The trustee's second major function con- 
cerns his relations with the staff. Here 
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his cabinet position is thrown into even 
sharper relief. Just as the head of a 
government department must establish a 
working relationship with his staff as to 
their respective responsibilities and activi- 
ties, so must the library trustee. What are 


some of the considerations which condition’ 


the effectiveness of trustee-staff relations? 

The cabinet official has several alterna- 
tives. He can try to boss his department, 
participate in the details of administration 
even far down the line of hierarchical con- 
trol. He may take the opposite line and 
leave even the larger questions of depart- 
mental and general policy as well as of 
administrative detail to his staff. The first 
type of action will almost inevitably make 
him unpopular with the staff. Their in- 


security and frustration can be turned : 


against him—to the point where he is 
swamped in detail beyond his competence 
to understand or control. Thus, the staff 
can bring him to his knees. The second 
kind of inaction may result in popularity 
(because of enhanced staff control of 
policy) but it is not likely to produce 
effective departmental procedures or pro- 
grams. 

There is a third possibility. The cabi- 
net official can place his lay experience 
at the disposal of the responsible per- 
manent staff heads. He can exercise both 
a necessary brake on staff independence 
(not always a positive but too often a 
negative factor in administration) and a 
no less essential initiative in administra- 
tive activity. If the head of the depart- 
ment applies his experience and makes 
clear his will for results in cooperation 
"with the chiefs of his permanent service, 
his influence can filter down through the 
entire personnel. He can: give to staff 
action the energy of a fresh viewpoint 
and the confidence of mutual purpose in 
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the library as a common enterprise. 

'The most effective library trustee will 
follow the third alternative in his rela- 
tions with the staff. There are, of course, 
many details which will vary from one 
library system to another. 
however, the trustee’s function is to lend 
what advice he can to the director of his 
library as well as to give free scope to 
the director’s capacity for imaginative 
definition of policy and effective direction 
of the staff. Unless that working relation- 
ship can be established between the direc- 
tor and the trustees-—unless, in short, there 
is cabinet confidence in administrative 
leadership—the library will not operate to 
its full service-capacity. 


In general, 


VALUE OF OuTsIDE EXPERIENCE 


This is not to say that the trustee should 
not appraise staff proposals or, at times, 
give new directions to staff activity. That, 
in the last analysis, is why lay officials are 
placed in control of many technical public 
services. It is to bring to these services 
the values of outside experience, broad 
perspective on objectives, and ability, if 
necessary, to cut through traditional pro- 
cedures and attitudes that we use the lay- 
man in government. ‘These reasons are 
not less persuasive with respect to the 
library than to any other function. 

It would be interesting to trace through 
some of the interstitial aspects of the gen- 
eralizations suggested here. Their analy- 
sis would form the basis of much valuable 
give-and-take, much mutual clarification 
of ideas and, perhaps, of practices. А series 
of case studies might well be developed out 
of the concrete situations which are the 
stuff of the questions raised here. Would 
it not be useful—to both staff and trustees 
—to further such a discussion through 
these pages? 


Gourmet and Gourmand—Both Will - 
Be Happy in Milwaukee 


ANITA GLIENKE 


Miss Glienke is librarian of the Milwaukee Gas Light Company and a 
member of the local Publicity Subcommittee for the Milwaukee Conference. 


URING the first busy days of the 

A.L.A. conference when old and 
new friends and acquaintances are eager 
to exchange ideas you will often hear the 
question, "Where shall we eat?" 


In Milwaukee, the Tea Shop is just ` 


the place for a quiet chat during luncheon 
or tea and it is known as a veritable mecca 
for travelers. May we suggest a salad 
and toasted English muffins? 

The Woman's Exchange opened with 
three small tables in the year 1882 and 
today it continues to serve attractive and 
well-balanced meals in its twa dining 
rooms. The Men's Grill is especially 
popular at lunch time. т. 

Vegetarian food that is ambrosial is 
served in a charming Williamsburg set- 
ting at Ambrosia House. Cafeteria en- 
thusiasts will delight in the Pine Room at 
the Y.W.C.A. 

Does the thought of a mound of Italian 
spaghetti covered with a rich basil-flavored 
sauce tickle your palate? If it dces, you 
will find it in the little "hole-in-the-wall" 
restaurant of Joe Dimiceli. 

For a more leisurely meal dine in the 
English Tavern at the Pfister, which is 
well known to lovers of fine food. ‘The 
tantalizing fragrance of a curry recalls 
the legends of the eaxly spice trade in the 
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Far East. The onion soup, baba au rhum, 
and crepes Suzette bring poignant mem- 
ories of France. A picius de re Coquinaria, 
the world's oldest cookbook, has been 
translated into English by Joseph Dommer 
Vehling, a food archeologist of interna- 
tional renown and now catering manager 
at the Pfister. 

Although far from salt water, "Eugene" 
serves sea foods which are flown from the 
east, west, and south coasts, as well as 
fresh water fish from the Great Lake. 
Will you try the pompano, Pacific coast 
crab, planked whitefish, or oysters served 
with only a drop or two of lemon and a 
few flakes of freshly ground pepper? 

Typical German food is found in sev- 


.eral excellent restaurants and on a warm 


summer evening the little garden adjoining 
the café of John Ernst is inviting. Ma- 
der’s Restaurant serves unusual German 
dishes from Speckbraten with dumplings 
to Apfel Pfannkuchen. 

To those who wish to experience a 
real taste thrill in flavor and texture we 
suggest the newly opened Hop Sham or 
the tiny Yet Sham. Chicken with Chi- 
nese sweet peas, black mushrooms, sweet 
and sour pork, and Jowl Won Ton are 
only a few of the specialties. 

No visit to Milwaukee is complete 


POST-CONFERENCE TRIPS 


' until one has seen the lake shore and 
watched the many boats enter the harbor. 
A dinner served in the open court at the 
White Manor at the tip of Juneau Park 
on the lake is an ideal way to spend a 
summer evening. 

Collectors of fine china will revel in 
the treasures displayed in the distinc- 
tively lighted dining room at the China 
Cupboard. There, too, one can enjoy the 
ever changing beauty of Lake Michigan. 

What could be more exciting than a 
fishing party on a troller with an ex- 
perienced skipper? A trout dinner is 
served on board or a full course sea food 
dinner may be had at Smith's Fish Shanty 
at Port Washington, not far from Mil- 
waukee. 

Near Holy Hill, one of the: many 
beauty spots outside Milwaukee, one 
finds 'The Fox and Hounds in a forest 
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retreat. It is an outstanding example of 
early American architecture and is famous 
for its steaks and chicken dinners. 

Would you like to visit a home which 
was occupied by Cornish miners a century 
ago? Then go to Pendarvis House on 
Shakerag Street in Mineral Point. A real 
Cornish dinner with Cornish pasties and 
saffron cake is served, but reservations 
must be made. | 

In New Glarus one hears tales of the 
early Swiss pioneers who brought grass 
from Switzerland for their herds of cat- . 
tle, and that, they explain, is one reason 
why Wisconsin Swiss cheese has that 
delicious and distinctive flavor. 

If this has not whetted your appetite 
there many other eating places 
throughout Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
about which we are eager to tell you. 
when we see you in June. 


are 


Post-Conference Trips 


Some suggestions from the Milwaukee local committees are given below. 


Wisconsin Dells. 

Mount Horeb, Wis. 

Door County, Wis. 

Northern Wisconsin. 

An eleven-hour cruise across Lake 
Michigan and return on the S.S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. Price $3 for round trip. 

The S.S. Milwaukee Clipper was con- 
structed and placed in service in June 
1941. It is snowy-white, superbly stream- 
lined, gloriously new and different from 
stem to stern. It is ultra-modern, com- 
plete in every detail, has two spacious 
lounges, a sports and .game deck, large 
ballroom, floor for dancing, a movie room, 


children’s playroom, a soda bowl, and a 
dining room that will seat comfortably 
two hundred persons. ‘The ship itself 
accommodates nine hundred passengers. 

Five- and seven-day cruises to Isle 


Royale, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie. A week’s cruise on five Great 
Lakes. Boats will take on passengers at 


Milwaukee, instead of at Chicago, if there 
are enough going before July 1. After 
July 1 it will be necessary to start from 
Chicago. | 

For those who travel by auto nothing 
could be more delightful than a 250-mile 
trip of scenic shoreline through Door 
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County, the Cape Cod of the Middle 
West, along Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan. Some of the high spots along the 
way are Sturgeon Bay, Bailey’s Harbor, 
Egg Harbor, Fish Creek, Peninsula State 
Park, Ephraim, Sister Bay, Gill’s Rock, 
and Washington Island. The largest 
cherry orchards in the world are near 
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Sturgeon Bay. There are forty-four sum- 
mer hotels and several private summer 
camps. 

There are any number of delightful re- 
sorts in northern Wisconsin, our Land 
O'Lakes. A vacation spent in the north 
woods of Wisconsin among the pines will 
never be forgotten. 


Entertainment at the Milwaukee 


Conference 


The local Entertainment Committee announces the plans for each day of : 
the Milwaukee Conference for the enjoyment of conference-goers. 


Monday, June 22 


Reception after the First General Ses- 


sion at the Auditorium. Dancing in one 
of the halls. 


Tuesday, June 23 


Tour through Milwaukee breweries. 


Wednesday, June 24 


Afternoon trip to Carroll College Li- 
brary, Waukesha, where tea will be served. 
Eighteen miles from Milwaukee. 

Evening—Folk dancing followed by 
square dancing at the Auditorium. Play 
presented by the Port Washington Players. 


Thursday June 25 


Boat trip on 5.5. Milwaukee Clipper. 
If there are five hundred reservations trip 
will cost one dollar per person for three 
hours. 

Trip to some of the branch libraries, 
ending with refreshments at South Side 
Branch. 

Evening—Square dancing at the Audi- 


' torium, stunts, and other amusements. 


Friday, June 26 


Tour through breweries. 
Evening—Square dancing at Audito- 
rium, stunts, etc. 


Public Library Service in the 


United States, 1941 


JOHN С. SETTELMAYER 


2 


The statistics contained in the following tables are summaries by states of 
data which are to be presented in more detailed tables and maps in the 
first part of a doctoral dissertation, now in progress at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, on the character- 
istics of the areas in the United States without public 
library service. 


НЕ SIXTEENTH (1940) CENSUS of 

the population of the United States 
offers librarians an opportunity to study 
anew the problem of library extension in 
this country. What is the status of library 
development in the United States? is the 
question on which the following statistics 
attempt to throw some light. 

The figures presented in the accompany- 
ing tables differ from those compiled by the 
A.L.A. in 1926,1 1934,? and 1938? on 
three important points: the base for the 
population figures, the kind of libraries 
included, and last, but perhaps most im- 
portant, the method of securing and treat- 
ing the data—all of which should be kept 
in mind when these results aré compared 
with those for the past years. In the col- 
lection and preparation of these data, the 
writer has received helpful assistance from 
Julia Wright Merrill and William H. 
Clift, who were responsible for the A.L.A. 
counts; the League of Library Commis- 

1 A.L.A, Committee on Library Extension, Library 
Extension; A Study of Public Library Conditions 
Wee Conte in Lab: Service.” 
29:249-55, May 193 


5. 
3'Public Library Statistics.” 
33:515, July 1939. 


A.L.A, Bulletin 
A.L.A, Bulletin 
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sions; and the librarians of the state li- 
brary extension agencies and library 
leaders in the states without functioning 
extension agencies. 

'The populations of the political units, 
i.e. counties, cities, boroughs, towns, and 
villages, listed in the First Series Popula- 
tion Bulletins of the Sixteenth Census, 
were the bases for this count of the people 
with and without public library service.* 
Recent detailed statistics on Negro 
library service in the South are available 
in Mrs. Gleason’s study,? and no distinc- 
tion is made here. 

To insure uniformity and for purposes 
of comparison with previous tabulations, 
a public library is defined as a permanent 
library that gives general, free® public serv- 
ice, supported by local taxes, appropria- 
tions, or in a few instances, by private gifts 

4 Population figures for unincorporated places were 
taken from Rand McNally Commercial Atlas, 1940 
edition. For school district libraries the figures of 
the population served which were furnished by the 
state library extension agencies were used. 

Gleason, Eliza Atkins. The Southern Negro and 
the Public Library, University of Chicago Press, 
1941. А 

ë Libraries charging an annual fee of $.33 or less 
are considered free public libraries. This follows the 
office practice of the Library Service Division of the 
U. {се of Education which considers as free 


public libraries those libraries which charge a fee of 
$1 for three years. 
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and endowments, from which books can be 
borrowed by both children and adults. 

Public library service is provided by 
municipal, school district, association, 
county, and regional libraries, and by con- 
tractual arrangements with libraries in 
neighboring communities. In places 
where there are no public libraries, school, 
college, and university libraries may pro- 
_ vide public service to the nonschool resi- 
dents of their communities. The people 
of such places are counted served if the 
communities make appropriations to the 
libraries of the educational institutions for 
this service.’ 

County libraries, regardless of their ex- 
penditures,® are considered to serve the 
whole county, other than those places 
served by local public libraries. In the 
A.L.A. tabulations, county libraries were 
considered to serve the whole county only 
if their expenditures were $1000 or more; 
county libraries expending less than this 
amount were credited with serving only 
the local unit, usually the county seat. 

The people served by W.P.A. libraries, 
with the exception of those libraries estab- 
lished specifically for demonstration pur- 
poses for a limited time, are here credited 
with service but were not included in the 
1939 A.L.A. count. The inclusion of 
these libraries accounts for the surprisingly 
large number of people with public library 
service in some states, for example, in 
Kentucky and Mississippi. In these two 
states and in others following a similar 
policy, the unit of service of the W.P.A. 
libraries is the county, while in others it is 


11+ should be noted that this tabulation includes 
only the population served by organized public li- 
braries. People receiving public library service from 
(a) state library extension agencies, (b) public li- 
braries in neighboring communities, or (c) school or 
academic libraries, unless the communities pay for the 
Service, are not counted with those served. 

8'The term expenditures is used to include either 
expenditures or income. In the cases where both 
figures were available, expenditures were preferred. 
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the local community, and in still others the 
unit of service is either the local com- 
munity or the county. 

In addition to presenting the number of 
people with public library service, the 
population served is classified on the basis 
of the expenditures of the libraries serving 
them. It is important to note that the 
classifications used were adcpted to show 
the existing variations in the service avail- 
able to the residents of different localities 
and are not suggested as minimum stand- 
ards. The classification is into two groups: 
the population served by libraries with ex- 
penditures of less than $1coo and that 
served by libraries with expenditures of 
$1000 or more. To show further varia- 
tions in the service available, each of these 
two groups was broken down into three 
subgroups on the basis of the per capita 
library expenditures. Altogether six 
classes of service were used. The popula- 
tion served by nondemonstration W.P.A. 
libraries was classified on the basis of the 
amount of money received from’ local 
sources, which places these people, in the 
majority of cases, in the lowest class of 
service, îe., less than $1000 and less than 
$.10 per capita. 

Every effort was made to make this 
tabulation as complete as possible. The 
most recent statistics on the public libraries 
in the individual states were secured from 
the directors of the state library extension 
agencies or, in the states without this 
agency, from interested librarians who col- 
lected the data. Information on the public 


libraries in five states was secured through ` 


questionnaires sent to the individual public 
libraries. ‘The record of the number of 
people with and without public library 
service in each state was revised by the 
state library extension agencies in Novem- 
ber 1941. 


Simplifying Descriptive Cataloging 


at the Library of Congress 


LUCILE M. MORSCH and HERMAN H. HENKLE 


The chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division, and the director of the 
Processing Department, of the Library of Congress wrote this 
articie at the request of a committee of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. 


URING THE LAST TWO YEARS there 
has been discussion in library circles 
throughout the country on whether de- 
scriptive cataloging procedures in use at 
the Library of Congress are too elaborate. 
- The discussions have been prompted by 
the publication of the new preliminary 
American edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules and by the reorganization of the 
cataloging divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress. The practices of the national li- 
brary are widely accepted as standard 
because of the extensive use of its printed 
cards. ‘This fact has led to the formula- 
tion of rules of descriptive cataloging. for 
the new edition of the A.L.A. rules which 
are in general based on the practices of 
the Library of Congress; even though the 
latter are considerably more elaborate in 
respect to imprint, collation, and notes 
than the practices followed by most li- 
braries. — Consequently. many librarians 
have been considering the adequacy of 
their cataloging details. At the same time 
the Library of Congress is challenging its 
own present policies with an eye to simpli- 
fication. 
"There are two types of cataloging de- 
tails which should be considered for sim- 
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plification: one includes those details 
which are found to be too costly; the 
other includes those unduly complicated 
details which should be eliminated to make 
card catalogs more intelligible to readers. 
The decision has been made at the Library 
of Congress. that no major revisions will 
be inaugurated in its cataloging procedures 
until systematic study of these two prob- 
lems has been carried out. 

Even after the unit costs of giving cer- 
tain information are known, it will be 
necessary to know the value of that in- 
formation before any conclusions in re- 
gard to its relative costliness can be 
reached. , 

When conclusions have been reached 
which make possible the revision and pub- 
lication of the Library of Congress rules 
for descriptive, cataloging they will be 
made available to other libraries. It has 
been demonstrated that there is need also 
for a style manual of the library branch 
of the Government Printing Office which 
prints the Library of Congress catalog 
cards. Such a manual is already in prep- 
aration and it is planned to complete it in 
cooperation with the style manual of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. 


Children in a Democracy 


Cooperation between librarian and social worker is stressed in this article by 
Arthur C. К. Hallock and Beatrice $. Stone, of the Massachusetts 
Child Council. It is sponsored by the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 


HILDREN should be encouraged early 

in the educational process to turn to 
books and libraries for information and for 
pleasure. Adaptation of library programs to 
children and youth is one of the significant 
developments in the library field and is oc- 
curring through improvement in school li- 
braries and through the initiation of 
specialized services in public libraries. 


This is a quotation from the recent 
report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. A section on 
“Library Service for Children and Youth” 
is a significant part of that report which 
deals with the needs of the “whole child.” 
Educational and leisure time activities re- 
ceive emphasis together with health and 
social service needs. 

During the past thirty years there have 
been four nationwide milestones in the 
promotion of child welfare, the White 
House Conferences. The conferences have 
been held at ten-year intervals: the first 
was called by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1909; the second, by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1919; the third, by Herbert Hoover 
in 1929; and the most recent, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1939. At each of these 
conferences the leading people of the coun- 
try in the field of child welfare have been 
called together in Washington to examine 
the needs in their respective fields and 
to make recommendations to meet the 


needs. Each White House Conference 
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has resulted in substantial and specific 
accomplishment for children. 

As a result of the conference of 1909, 
the formation of the Children’s Bureau 
within the United States Department of 
Labor was brought about. ‘The confer- 
ence of 1919 formulated minimum stand- 
ards for children entering employment, 
for maternal and child welfare, and for 
the protection of children needing special 
care. The findings and recommendations 
of the studies made under the direction 
of the conference of 1929 resulted in a 
four-foot book shelf of factual informa- 
tion about children and their needs. 
These volumes, because of the widespread 
public interest in them, are probably well 
known to librarians and available on the 
shelves of the public libraries throughout 
the country. 

The theme of the most recent White 
House Conference was “Children in a 
Democracy." ‘The follow-up program of 
this conference envisions community ас- 
tion in the various fields which it has 
surveyed: social services for children, ma- 
ternal and child health, child labor, educa- 
tion, mental health, libraries, leisure time 
activities. Unlike the previous conference 
for which large grants of money were 
available for original research, the present 
conference was conducted at a minimum 
of expenditure and is depending almost 
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entirely upon the cooperation of the people 
"back home" for the fulfillment of its 
recommendations. 

'To stimulate the development of state 
follow-up programs, the National Citizens' 
Committee was organized at the close of 
the conference sessions in Washington. In 
this way, the obligation for local follow-up 
was left to each of the forty-eight states, 
under the stimulation and coordination 
of the National Citizens’ Committee. 
'The American Library Association is one 
of the many national organizations co- 
operating with the committee. 

In Massachusetts, the obligation for the 
follow-up of White House Conference ac- 
tivities was placed at the door of the 
Massachusetts Child Council, a privately 
supported agency which has been in exist- 
ence for many years for the promotion 
of child welfare. Representatives of the 
public departments and private agencies 
whose work affects children, as well as 
delegates from service organizations, con- 


stitute the membership of the council. 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall, at the sug- 
gestion of workers in the field, named the 
Child Council as the official agency to 
apply to Massachusetts the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference. At 
the same time, the Governor named four 
state departments, public welfare, public 
health, mental health, and education as 
cooperating agencies with the Child Coun- 
cil in its assumption of responsibilities for 
White House Conference follow-up. 


EXPERTS COOPERATE 


A large public meeting at the State 
House in Boston served to arouse a state- 
wide and immediate interest in the White 
House Conference and its objectives for 
child welfare. Following this initial 
arousal of interest and on the strength of 
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the spirit of cooperation demonstrated, ten 
groups of Massachusetts experts in each 
of as many fields of child welfare were 
chosen. Topical committees, among them 
our Committee on Library Service for 
Children, were formed to outline the most 
pressing needs of children as they saw 
them in their work. In this way an 
evaluation of the existing services for 
children in Massachusetts was arrived at, 
using the White House Conference stand- 
ards as a yardstick. 


Work. or EXISTING AGENCIES 


It was soon evident from the com- 
mittees’ discussions that the attainment of 
any objectives that might be desirable 
would be predicated upon a more wide- 
spread public understanding of the work 
of existing agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, as they affect children. It was then 
deliberately decided to emphasize the ser- 
vices of the various departments of the 
state government as it is their activities 
which directly or indirectly affect a very 
large group of the children in the com- 
monwealth. 

Following the pattern of organization 
used in all of our topical committees, to 
secure representatives from the state de- 
partments as chairmen, the chairman of 
our Committee on Library Service for 
Children is Catharine M. Yerxa, general 
secretary of the division of public li- 
braries in the state department of educa- 
tion. The other members of the com- 
mittee are children's librarians of the 
public libraries, school librarians, and two 
staff members of the Child Council to rep- 
resent social work. Under the leadership 
of Miss Yerxa, the committee energetical- 
ly examined its field 2nd formulated rec- 
ommendations applicable to the library 
situation in Massachusetts. 
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Before very long in. the discussions of 
the committee it was apparent that there 
is generally too wide a gulf between the 
day-by-day functions of librarians and the 
everyday activities of social workers. In 
fact, an examination of the situation re- 
vealed that social workers and librarians 
unknowingly often are pulling in opposite 
directions when they might be working 
in a cooperative and mutually beneficial 
relationship. In the broad sense of the 
term, the library is certainly a social agency 
and an important resource in the com- 
munity. This conception of the library 
led to a consideration of the places where 
social workers and librarians have a com- 
mon interest. 


Ом PROBATION OR PAROLE 


For example, in the case of a boy or 
girl on probation or on parole, encourage- 
ment to use the library is a constructive 
and practical measure. It is recognized 
that in many instances, however, the boy or 
girl who has been known to the court 
may prove to be somewhat bothersome in 
the library and an easy solution of the 
difficulty offers itself in denying the bother- 
. some child the use of the library. But 
is this a constructive solution? Is 'the 
library in this way fulfilling its obliga- 
tion to the community? Social workers 
feel that in encouraging difficult children 
to use the libraries they are offering. a 
real challenge to the librarians. And, in 
many communities, the librarians have ac- 
cepted this challenge. It is the social 
worker's obligation to consult with the 
librarian when a child who has been a 
problem in the community and may be a 
problem in the library is encouraged to 
use the library: 

Another point of common interest and 
related to the above discussion is the need 
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for good books and trained librarians in 
the institutions for children, particularly 
in the training schools for delinquents. 
This is a real need in Massachusetts. 

` Still another distinct service. which the 
librarian can offer the social worker is 
expert assistance in the selection of books 
for the libraries of such agencies as the 
settlement house, the boys’ club, the girls’ 


‘club, and the juvenile court. 


The development of the public library 
as a community center was discussed by 
the committee, particularly the use of 
rooms in the library for informal meet- 
ings of young people and club groups. 
One librarian described a comfortable, 
informal browsing room which her com- 
munity has made available in the library 
where young people may gather and chat 
with one another. Other suggestions were 
the use of the library for mothers’ club 
meetings and for well-child conferences. 

The preschool child and its needs of- 
fered another point of interest for the com- 
mittee’s discussions. ‘The parents’ book- 
shelf in public or school library was a 
concrete suggestion in this field which is 
particularly close to social workers because’ 
of its parent education. aspects. ‘The pro- 
vision of suitable illustrated books for the 
preschool child was another important 
consideration. 


INCLUSION OF LIBRARY 


The committee strongly recommended 
the inclusion of the library in the local 
council of social agencies wherever such a 
coordination of agencies is in existence. 
Such a relationship would be of mutual 
benefit to librarians and social workers and 
provide each group with recognition of 
and insight tnto problems of common 
concern. 

In the library field itself the committee ` 
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was definite in its statement of the need 
for the further development of children's 
rooms within the public libraries, with 
trained children’s librarians. Another 
definite need expressed is for adequately 
supplied and staffed school libraries. 


PUBLIC SERVICES ON LocAL LEVEL 


It should be pointed out here that 
public services in Massachusetts have de- 


veloped on a local level. The question of : 


change and improvement in local services 
in Massachusetts, therefore, resolves itself 
into persuading each city and town to 
accept the suggestions of the state depart- 
ment. In some instances, such changes are 
encouraged by the offer of state reimburse- 
ment in part. 

The division of public libraries exists 
to advise and help the independent li- 
braries in any problem with which they 
may wish assistance. The initiative usual- 
ly must come from the city or town itself 
in order to be effective in result. 

With these considerations of our form 
of state and local governmental control 
in mind, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the best way to promote in- 
creased library service for children would 
be to secure the addition to the staff of 
the division of public libraries of a work- 
er whose sole duty would be to stimulate 
the growth of children’s library services 
throughout the state, including the de- 
velopment of school libraries. This in- 
volves convincing the state legislature of 
the wisdom of such an addition and the 
securing of their approval for the necessary 
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increase in appropriation for this service. 
The Massachusetts Child Council, 
through an active public education pro- 
gram, will assist in this legislative objec- 
tive which has the support of the organized 
group of children’s librarians in Massachu- 
setts, the Round Table. of Children’s 
Librarians. | 


SrATE CONFERENCE 


At the meeting of the State Conference 
of Social Work last November, which 
was attended by more than one thousand 
social workers, one session included a 
colored film of the bookmobile project of 
the division of public libraries, together 
with a running commentary by Miss 
Yerxa. Thus, the social workers in con- 
ference assembled were given an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
services of the library. In February the 
librarians returned the courtesy by pro- 
viding an entire. session for a panel dis- 
cussion of how libraries and social agencies 
can coordinate their work for children 
as a leading feature of the winter meeting 
of the Massachusetts Library Association. 

The library has an important role to 
play in fostering the cultural development 
of children in a democracy which becomes 
even more significant in time of war. 
"During the past year," the New York 
Times noted recently, "stories and bio- 
graphies with American backgrounds have 
become increasingly popular with chil- 
dren.” This commentary alone presents 
a challenge for the development of library 
service for children in every community. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


To Win the War and Win the Peace 


“Children in Wartime” 


‘Tue CHILDREN’S Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor broadcests a weekly 
program called "Children in Wartime." 
In the present series George S. Stevenson, 
medical director of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene and a well-known 
psychiatrist, discusses specific problems of 
children's behavior. Libraries that wish 
to receive copies of the scripts may do so 
by writing to the Children's Bureau for 
them. The scripts will be helpful in 
answering the many requests of study 
groups and individuals for information on 
children's problems caused by conditions 
growing out of the war. 

Scripts for a previous series also called 
"Children in Wartime" presenting dis- 
cussions by experts are still available on 
request. 


Library School for Latin America 


SUMMER COURSES for librarians will 
be given July 6 through August 15 at the 
National Library of Colombia, South 
America, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Colombian Ministry of Education 
and the A.L.A. Daniel Samper Ortega, 
president of the Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, has been appointed liaison officer. 
Codirectors will be Enrique Uribe White, 
librarian of thé National Library of Co- 
lombia, Bogotá, and Rudolph Н. Giels- 
ness, chairman of the Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. The directors, Sarita Robin- 


son, superintendent of the Catalog De- 
partment, State University of Iowa Li- 
braries, lowa City; Manuel Sanchez, 
Fellow of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Manuel José Forero, 
chief of the Cataloging Department, Na- 
tional Library of Colombia, Bogotá, will 
teach courses designed to give librarians 
in service in Latin American libraries 
an introduction to the service and meth- 
ods of libraries in the United States. 
'The courses will be open to members 
of libraries in Colombia, Ecuador, Ven- 


. ezuela, Cuba, and countries in Central 


America. Funds for the project were 
furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


A Study of Library War Services 


Емих Милек DANTON, former chief 
of the A.L.A. Publishing Department, is 
making a field study of library war serv- 
ices for the A.L.A. Mrs. Danton began 
the study on May 1. She will prepare a 
series of articles for the Bulletin and 
gather materials and stories for publicity 
articles. 


War Service in Oregon 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS describe 
some of the services being provided the 
people of Oregon by the state library: 


Because the Oregon State Library is or- 
ganized to do for rural and small town 
residents what the municipal library does 
in furnishing information for city residents, 
when the United States declared war we 
recognized the establishment of the War 
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Information Center at the Oregon State 
Library as a part of the dav’s routine. 

A release was prepared for the press and 
given state-wide recognition on January 6, 
1942. Information was advertised regard- 
ing priorities, selective service, civilian pro- 
tection, consumer information, first aid, 
countries involved, etc. 

Patrons did not need offcial announce- 
ments regarding policies of this sort before 
they began asking questions. They knew 
that the Oregon State Library was permit- 
ted to offer service to people who have no 
public libraries in their own communities 
or to those libraries where limitations of the 
book collection make it impossible to fill 
requests for books needed. They have dis- 
covered that the state library has not only 
books but also many valuable government 
publications and pamphlets of real worth. 
A boy from a small Willamette Valley 
town writes: “Please send me a late book 
on arc welding as I am taking a national de- 
fense arc welding course.” This letter is fol- 
lowed in the day’s mail by one from a 
farmer’s wife asking, “What study courses 
would you recommend to aid national de- 
fense?" Requests have come in for books 
of various types on civilian protection: 
directions for blacking out buildings effec- 
tively, instructions for air raid wardens, 
books relating to chemical warfare and the 
need for air raid shelters. 

We have sent out to libraries in the state 
a great deal of other material related to the 
way libraries can aid citizens in wartime. 
For example, we received from Mr. Dun- 
bar (Library Service Division of the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C.) copies of 
Miss Flexner’s bibliography on Libraries 
and National Defense, reprinted from the 
Library Journal, and brought it up to date 
with a single-page list for Oregonians en- 
titled Aids for Civilian Defense. Many 
small libraries particularly appreciated our 
sending them Libraries and the War, sug- 
gestions for the small library prepared by 
Mrs. Ruth Stratton, in charge of Oregon’s 
state-wide library project for W.P.A. 

ELEANOR STEPHENS, Librarian 
Oregon State Library 
Salem 
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New Jersey Defense Council 


THe RESEARCH COMMITTEE of the 
New Jersey Defense Council has estab- 
lished its headquarters in the Newark 
Public Library of which Beatrice Winser 
is librarian. This arrangement was made 
through the cooperation of the library’s 
board of trustees and the director of the 
Newark Area Office of the State Defense 
Council. 

Members of the committee will have 
ready access to the library’s collection of 
war literature located rear the room set 
aside for them. The collection of war 
literature, known as the War Information 
Center, now includes more than seven 
thousand books, pamphlets, official govern- 
ment documents, and a large file of clip- 
pings giving up-to-date information on 
military and naval science, industrial 
training, civilian defense, and other phases 
of the war effort. | 


Librarians Aid in Colorado 
Conferences 


DURING THE PAST WINTER the Gover- 
nor of the state of Colorado has called 
two important conferences and has asked 
representatives of the Colorado Library 
Association to participate in both. A con- 
ference on civilian and community morale 
was held in February. Malcolm G. Wyer 
of the Denver Public Library helped with 
plans for it and libraries were represented 
by Ralph E. Ellsworth, May Wood Wig- 
ginton, and Cora E. Cook. 

The Colorado White House Confer- 
ence for Children in a Democracy held for 
three days in March was one of the larg- 
est state conferences ever held in Denver. 
It had far-reaching effects not only in the 
organizations represented but in the pro- 
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motion of understanding between the or- 
ganizations. The Governor, working 
through a strong executive committee, ap- 
pointed a chairman and cochairman for 
every interest represented at the national 
White House Conference of 1940. ‘There 
were three library subcommittes. 

The library report, like all the other re- 
ports, was divided into a survey of the 
present situation, the observable trends, 
the goals, and a plan for action. 

Along with the usual goals for school 
and public libraries, the library report 
stressed the need of state-wide rural library 
service with state and Federal aid to 
budgets. In the report need was stressed 
for a new library law, certification of 
librarians, and greater library cooperation 
with other agencies interested in the wel- 
fare of children. 


Book Selection Class Project: 


Ат the University of California School 
of Librarianship the students in book selec- 
tion have prepared sixty traveling library 
units of thirty-five volumes each. These 
units are to be boxed and circulated from 
one camp to another in the Ninth Army 
Corps Area. 

The students in book selection also pre- 
pared a recommended list of books for 
stationary libraries to be located in the 
same Army corps area. Altogether about 
3200 books were selected. The work 
was done at the request of Xenophon P. 
Smith, librarian of the Ninth Corps Area, 
and under the direction of Fulmer Mood, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Aid in Consumer Programs 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES will be espe- 
cially interested in wartime consumer in- 
formation materials which are available 
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on request from the Consumer Division 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington. A list of materials at pres- 
ent available is printed in the April 15 
issue of Education for Victory, page 19. 


Library Standards Study 


AT.A MEETING of, the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on Postwar Planning and about twenty 
consultants in Chicago on May 7-9, post- 
war standards for public libraries were 
considered and revisions of tentative drafts 
were made. According to the contract 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, the standards are to be filed with 
the board before June 30, 1942. 


Outdoor Reading Room 


‘THE MANY SERVICE MEN who frequent 
the 42nd Street neighborkood in New 
York are being made especially welcome 
at Bryant Park Outdoor Reading Room, 
now in its seventh summer. 

Requests for a book to read and a place 
to read it in have been received in many 
of the service recreation centers, and it 
is expected that the need will be filled by 
the open air reading room. 

The reading room, in addition to lend- 
ing magazines and books to be read within 
the boundaries of the park, will give in- 
formation on other recreation centers to 
the men in service. 


Conserving Human Resources 


Unirep STATES participation in the 
war has increased realization of the need 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. 

There are several states where, as in 
Colorado, library plans are part of the 
state follow-up program. The Massa- 
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chusetts action is described in this issue 
of the Bulletin on pages 404-07. 

In Ohio there have been two types of 
follow-up, one in the city of Cleveland 
and possibly in other communities; the 
other, still in a planning stage, on a state- 
wide basis. Following a city-wide con- 
ference the report on library needs made 
by Jean Carolyn Roos, advisor of work 
with young people of the Cleveland Public 
Library, appeared as one issue of Child 
Health, the bulletin of the Child Health 
Association in Cleveland. 

The state follow-up committee working 
in the field of education is under the direc- 
tion of Н. W. Nisonger ої Ohio State 
University and Miss Roos and members 
of the state library staff are working with 
him on library recommendations for the 
state program. 

Are there current developments in other 
states where library plans are a part of 
the follow-up programs resulting from the 
White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy? A.L.A. School and Chil- 
dren's Library Division, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, would like news of such 
plans and of steps being taken to carry 
them out. 


Illinois State Library in Defense 

THE ASSISTANT STATE LIBRARIAN de- 
scribes some of the services of the Illinois 
State Library as a key information center 
in a letter, part of which is quoted below: 

The Illinois State Library hes been desig- 
nated as a key information center and is 
represented on the Civilian Morale Com- 
mittee for Schools, Colleges, and Libraries 
in Illinois (Helene H. Rogers); also on 
the Illinois Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources (Hon. Edward ]. 
Hughes) and on the Committee for the 
Protection of Archives against Hazards of 


War of the Society of American Archivists 
(Margaret C. Norton). 
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Because of a constant change in personnel, 
additions to boards and committees, as well 
as the opening of additional bureaus and 
offices, and the issuing of publications about 
the war defense activities and postwar plans, 
we feel it would be highly desirable to have 
a news letter giving such information. This 
letter is in mimeographed form and is sent 
out irregularly as soon as we have some 
information we think is of value to the 
libraries in the state. It is sent to each 
library in the state and the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

‘As we are, of course, working this phase 
of our service in with the regular work 
with no additions to the staff it would be 
impossible for one person to be aware of 
everything coming out in print so a commit- 
tee was named from the staff, made up of 
those persons who, because of their regular 
work, would be in contact with certain types 
of publications and institutions that might 
issue material on this subject that would be 
useful in serving our patrons. This com- 
mittee is made up of the cataloger of state 
documents, the cataloger of government 
documents, the cataloger of Illinois docu- 
ments, the archivist, the field visitor for 
public libraries, the field visitor for school 
libraries, the chief of reference service, the 
chief of extension service, and the assistant 
state librarian. 

We are now holding regional meetings 
throughout the state and although we have 
had to reduce the number from twelve to 
six (because of the transportation draw- 
backs) the entire meeting is being devoted 
in each case to war information service and 
special displays have been set up at each 
meeting showing the type of material that 
can be secured through the governmental 
agencies and definite time has been allowed 
for the examination of these exhibits. Com- 
ments and queries from librarians through- 
out the state are the guide we are using as 
to what type of information they want and 
what material they need and we are plan- 
ning all of our activities so that we may 
help them more in their local community. 

Herrene H. Rocers, Assistant State 
Librarian 


Ilinois State Library 
Springfield 
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International Cultural Relations 


THE Special Committee on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations met in New 
York City on May 14. The primary 
business of the meeting was to take action 
on committee recommendations and to 
begin long-time planning. 

Those present at the meeting were 
Chairman Flora B. Ludington, J. Periam 
Danton, Milton E. Lord, President 
Charles H. Brown, President-Elect Keyes 
D. Metcalf, and Executive Secretary Carl 
H. Milam. 


Council on Books in Wartime 

А Councit on Books iN WARTIME 
has been formed in New York City to 
bring before the public the concept of 
books as weapons in the war of ideas. 

Organizations sponsoring the activities 
of the council include the A.A.A.E., the 
American Booksellers Association, the 
A.L.A., the Book Publishers Bureau, Inc., 
the N.E.A, апа P.E.N.—American 
Center. | 

Three evening sessions on Мау 12, 13, 
and 14, were planned in cooperation with 
the New York Times and were held in 
Times Hall in New York City. The 
chairman was Clifton Fadiman. Speak- 
ers included William Rose Benet, Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, John Kieran, Eric 
Knight, and Rex Stout. 
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Women’s Clubs Resolution 


THE General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its meeting in Dallas on April 
27-May 2, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Wuereas, Democracy in a free society de- 
pends upon a citizenry qualified to base its 
decisions on thought rather than on emo- 
tions; and 

Wuereas, The American public library, 
itself an instrument of a free society, is 
playing a major role in the creation of the 
informed public opinion necessary in times 
of emergency; and 

Wuereas, The women’s clubs of America, 
having been responsible for the founding of 
approximately 85 per cent of the nation’s 
libraries, recognize the contributions these 
libraries can and should make to the na- 
tional welfare; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
urge all state federations and local clubs 
to maintain undiminished their support of 
existing libraries and to encourage the ех- 
tension of library service to those areas, 
rural and urban, now lacking it; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
recommend to all state federations and local 
clubs that they do everything in their power 
to encourage the people of their communities 
to learn, through the use of their libraries, 
how they can as individuals and in groups 
make their greatest contribution to winning 
the war and attaining security through a 
permanent world peace. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference, June 22 to 27, 1942 


Treat Brewing 


Tue Local Entertainment Committee 
in Milwaukee has been brewing (!) a spe- 
cial treat for A.L.A. members to be un- 
corked the first night of the conference. 
They tell us they can’t say more except 
that you'll not be sorry. 


Victory Book Auction 


Books, manuscripts, original illustra- 
tions, and other collectors’ items are pour- 
ing into the Young People's Room of the 
Milwaukee Public Library from all parts 
of the nation. They are donations for the 
Victory Book Auction to be held June 23 
in connection with the annual Newbery 
dinner. Whether you are ready to bid 
on a Van Loon manuscript or a signed 
original of the Toonerville Folks, there 
is sure to be something you'll want among 
‘the treasures now piling up in Milwaukee. 


A.A.L.L. Invitation 


Tue American Association of Law Li- 
braries extends a special invitation to all 
A.L.A. members interested in documents 
to attend the meeting of the A.A.L.L. on 
Monday, June 22, at 2:30 in Milwaukee. 
The speakers on the program include 


Miles О. Price, Columbia University Law. 


Library, New York City; James B. 
Childs, Documents Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; Harry 
Shriver, Law Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Jerome K. Wilcox, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 
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In Wisconsin—It’s Cheese 


In VERMONT it’s maple syrup; in New 
Jersey it’s salt-water taffy; in Wisconsin 
it’s cheese! Through the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
visitors to the Milwaukee Conference will 
be given more than a taste of the state’s 
number one product. 


Square Dancing 


Кок THE MANY LIBRARIANS who еп- 
joyed “do-ce-do” and “swing your part- 
ner” in Boston last year, here’s good news. 
Square dancing will be continued this 
year at Milwaukee. Host librarians have 
been bowing and curtsying for weeks in 
anticipation of conference time. After 
heavy sessions of bookish debate, a grace- 
ful Virginia Reel or an energetic Red 
River Girl will be just what the doctor 
ordered. 


A.C.R.L. Meeting at Conference 


THE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries Periodicals Union Discus- 
sion Group will meet in Milwaukee on 
Wednesday, June 24, at 2:30 P.M. for a 
round table discussion. 


Clothes at Milwaukee 

CALL IT a war measure or just common 
sense but it has been suggested that for- 
mal dress for the men be abolished at this 
year's conference. Business suits or sum- 
mer whites will add to the comfort of 
conference-goers and reduce luggage. 
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Read before You Travel 

A NEW VOLUME in the American Guide 
Series is Minnesota Arrowhead Country, 
published by Albert Whitman Company. 
It opens up the picturesque and once wild 
region of northeastern Minnesota beckon- 
ing to those librarians intent on a post- 
conference trip to the North Woods. 


United Nations at War 

“The United Nations at War” is the 
subject for a series of documentary films 
to be shown at the Milwaukee Conference. 
Beginning Tuesday, June 23, the succeed- 
ing nights will cover the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and the Far East, 
and Latin America. The place is the Audi- 
torium and the time from 5:00 to 6:00 
P.M. Members of the Association attend- 
ing the Conference are urged to come. 


General Sessions and Ccuncil 
Meetings 

То MAKE IT POSSIBLE to hear General 
Sessions speakers without interruption and 
to expedite the business with which Coun- 
cil will be engaged, the doors to the 
meeting rooms at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence will be closed promptly at the sched- 
uled hour and will not be opened until 
the first speaker has concluded. "The doors 
will be closed thereafter and will be 
opened only for brief intervals between 
speeches. 


Filing Rules 

À SPECIAL COMMITTEE of which Sophie 
K. Hiss was chairman has just completed 
a five-year project resulting in the publi- 
cation of the 4.L.4. Rules for Filing 
Catalog Cards. 'The code is based on a 
comparative study of filing rules which 
have appeared in printed codes and in 
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manuals of library science and of filing 
practice in a variety of libraries. The 
Rules may be ordered from the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. ‘The price of the 120- 
page cloth bound volume is two dollars. 


Training in Portuguese 

UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Ámerican 
Council of Learned Societies a summer 
institute for intensive training in Portu- 
guese will be held at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, June 15 to August 
22. The institute has been made possible 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
Enrolment will be limited to 
twenty-five students and is open to librar- 
ians, journalists, engineers, teachers, social 
workers, and others who give evidence 
of a need for intensive training in Por- 
tuguese. 

The American Library Association, and 
especially its Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, has been 
handicapped for several years by the small 
number of librarians who converse easily 
in Spanish. Ability to speak Portuguese 
is even rarer among librarians. 

Of course there can be no guarantee 
that a librarian who speaks Spanish or 
Portuguese will have a chance to use either 
language in professional work. The 
A.L.A. has, however, been called upon in 
recent years to fill several attractive li- 
brary positions in Latin America and 
others in American libraries which require 
competency in handling Latin American 
books and other materials. 

The institute at the University of Ver- 
mont will offer unusually favorable con- 
ditions for acquiring facility in Portuguese 
adequate for use in professional work. No 
previous training in the language is re- 
quired. 
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Staff Change 

Harotp Н. Laskey, for the past six 
years sales and advertising assistant in 
the Publishing Department, resigned on 
May 6 to accept a position as assistant 
to the director of the book division of the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers of the Little Technical Library. A 
merger of the Alliance Book Corporation 
with Ziff-Davis has been announced re- 
cently. 


Library School Accredited 

Tue Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has accredited the University of Ken- 
tucky Department of Library Science as a 
Type III library school. The school em- 
phasizes the preparation of librarians for 
service in schools and colleges. 


Suggestions for Offices Solicited 
THe A.L.A. NOMINATING COMMIT- 

TEE for 1942-43 solicits suggestions for 
nominees for the offices of president-elect, 
second vice president, and for members 
of the Executive Board and Council. 
Names should be submitted prior to the 
Milwaukee Conference. 

Карн Munn, Chairman 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh | 


Library Institutes in 1942` 

THe UNIVERSITY ОЕ CHICAGO Grad- 
‘uate Library School has announced an 
institute on reference work, June 29-July 
IO. The reference function in public 
libraries of various sizes, in school li- 
braries, in college, university, and research 
libraries, reference problems in special 
fields, administration of reference work, 
personnel and training in reference work, 
and problems in respect to reference ma- 
terials will be discussed by experts. 
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In Michigan several institutes are being 
sponsored by the state board for libraries 
and others by the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. Vocational institutes for library 
workers in specific subjects are scheduled 
at Waldenwoods, Hartland, May 25-27 
and May 27-29, and another will be held 
later in the summer at a location in the 
middle third of the state. Two general 
institutes will be conduczed by the Michi- 
gan Library Association for librarians, 
trustees, and citizens on the subject, "Re- 
directing Library Service in Wartime." 
These institutes will be held at Walden- 
woods, Hartland, July 30-August x, and 
at Camp Shaw near Munising, August 
4-6. 

A conference for trained and experi- 
enced school librarians will be held at 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, July 13-17. Faculty of the de- 
partment of librarianship of the college 
will preside at discussions based on the 
theme, “The School Librarian Meets the 
Present Crisis." 

At North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Deton, a clinic for school librarians 
will be held July 12 and 13. 

ANITA M. HosrETTER 


Radio at the Milwaukee 
Conference 

SEVERAL RADIO SERIES heard over 
national networks will feature a subject 
of interest to libraries during conference 
week. At present writing, these include 
C.B.S.s People’s Platform and Of Men 
and Books. Others are still in the plan- 
ning stage. 

As usual, the Newbery and Caldecott 
Award winners will be heard over 
N.B.C., which has also scheduled a sym- 
posium on books as interpreters of Ameri- 
can life, both to foreigners in the United 
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States, and to readers in other countries. 
The broadcast will be based on the pro- 
` gram announced by the Committee оп 
Work with the Foreign Born, Every Man 
in His Own Language. It is tentatively 
scheduled for Monday, June 22, from 
5:30-5:45 Central War Time. The Blue 
Network is also planning a symposium on 
The Importance of Books in Influencing 
Attitudes, to go on the air from 2:00-2:15 
Р.М. Central War Time, June 24. 

Part of Archibald MacLeish’s address 
given at the Fourth General Session on 
Friday night may be presented over C.B.S. 
If time can be secured during the session, 
this speech will be broadcast from the plat- 
form in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Hazel Cullen of the Milwaukee Public 
Library is now arranging for time over 
local stations and will be in charge of 
arrangements for all programs not broad- 
cast over the networks. 


Changes in By-Laws 


The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws presents below the changes and 
recommendations which it proposes to sub- 
mit for vote of the Association at the Mil- 
waukee Conference June 22 to 27. 

The Committee recommends the fol- 
lowing amendments to the By-Laws: 

Amend By-Laws, Article I, Section т, (e) 
Honorary Members—"persons nominated by 
an executive committee of the Membership 
Committee, recommended by the Council, 
and elected for life by two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting at any annual 
conference of the Association.” 

or 
Article I, Section 1, (e) Honorary Mem- 
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bers— persons nominated by two-thirds 
vote of the Membership Committee, recom- 
mended by the Council, and elected for life by 
two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting at any annual conference of the 
Association.” 

Amend By-Laws, Article 111, Section 3, 
(b)—"The Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomi- 
nations filed with the Executive Secretary 
by petition of any one hundred members of 
the Association at least three months before 
the annual conference, provided written con- 
sent of these nominees shall have been filed 
with the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion." 


Members of the Committee are Olive C. 
Lathrop, Oscar Carl Orman, Clarence S. 
Paine, Ethel Peerson, and Errett Weir 
McDiarmid, chairman. 


International Relations at 
Milwaukee 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS of libraries 
and librarianship will be considered at 
three different meetings at the Milwaukee 
Conference of the Association. It will be 
the subject of a meeting of the Council 
of National Library Associations Sunday 
evening, June 21, at 8:30 р.м. The 
A.L.A. Council will consider recent and 
past international activities of the Asso- 
ciation at its first meeting Monday, June 
22 at 10 А.М. and will act on recom- 
mendations which will be placed before 
the members regarding organization and 
activities in the future. An open meeting 
Monday afternoon will give opportunity 
for further discussion of present and pro- 
posed activities. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Reading Improvement Program 


The Reader's Digest reading improve- 
ment program prepared by Gladys L. Per- 
sons and Stella S. Center, directors of the 
New York University Reading Clinic, is 
now available to libraries. 

The program includes sixteen pages of 
reading and vocabulary exercises, "Read- 
ing for Pleasure and Profit," printed and 
bound into school copies of The Reader's 
Digest and a four-page "Teacher's Key" 
containing answers to the exercises and 
suggestions to the teacher for their most 
effective use. 

The materials are prepared primarily 
for junior and senior high school grades 
and until recently were available for class- 
: room use only. Libraries may now have 
the two monthly supplements at cost; 
namely, fifty cents a term of ten issues 
(September to June) payable in advance. 
This program is especially intended for 
teachers and librarians who wish to initiat~ 
a definite plan of action to train and 
develop the reading skills and habits of all 
readers—poor, average, and superior. 

For additional information address the 
Educational Department, The Reader's 
Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


"Rediscovering America" 


Tue American Film Center has made 
a special arrangement by which libraries 
and schools can be supplied with the films 
of “Rediscovering America” for $150. 
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For a series of twenty-seven weeks the 
cost per program averages $5.55. This 
is a bargain rate for such an interesting 
series of programs, each including from 
two to three films. 


Panama Library 


Tue NATIONAL LiBRARY OF PANAMA, 
established by executive decree, was cre- 
ated on January 31, 1942. The library 
will be located in the capital of the re- 
public and Professor E. J. Castillero R. 
will be director of the library. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


THE MOST RECENT in the series of Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets is Government un- 
der Pressure by Donald С. Blaisdell. It 
is Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 67 and is 
available from the Public Affairs Com- - 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, for ten cents. 


Film Forum Facts 


THE Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
has issued Film Forum Facts. The book- 
let includes information on the organiza- 
tion of film forums, methods of measuring 
their effectiveness, and a list of films 
suitable for use at film forums. 


Philadelphia Directory 


Tue Philadelphia Special Libraries 
Council has issued a sixth edition of its 
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1937 directory under the title Directory 
of Libraries and Informational Sources, 
1942. The directory is available from 
the secretary, Helen M. Rankin, Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 

The cost is $1.35 to members of the 
council and $1.60 to nonmembers. Checks 
should be made payable to the Special Li- 
braries Council of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity. 


School Library Administration 


Tue U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, has issued zs its Bulletin 
1941, No. 7, School Library Adminis- 
tration: An Annotated Bibliography, pre- 
pared by Nora Е. Beust, specialist in 
school libraries. The bibliography includes 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets, and the 
entries have been selected and arranged 
to meet the needs of school administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and librarians. 

It is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., for fif- 


teen cents. 


Camp and School Directories 

Parents’ Magazine is reprinting its 
camp directory as published in the May 
1942 issue and its school directory as 
published in the June 1942 issue for 
general distribution to parents and organi- 
zations dealing with children. 

Libraries may secure from five to ten 
copies free by writing to the School and 
Camp Department, Parents’ Institute, 
Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


Cataloging Activities 

A COMMITTEE from the Catalog Sec- 
tion of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation is at work bringing up to date the 
survey of recent cataloging activities by 
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Elizabeth H. Thompson issued in the 
Catalogers and Classifiers’ Yearbook, 
number 8, 1939. А questionnaire is being 
mailed to all members of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification entitled 
“What’s News in Your Department?” 
and is available to any other librarian on 
request. 

All items of change in procedure, rou- 
tine, and organization are “news.” So 
also are projects in cost, practical econo- 
mies, staff publications, catalog inter- 
preters, We are anxious to learn 
what has happened in all catalog depart- 
ments during 1939, 1940, and 1041. 
Report everything new, everything discon- 
tinued, procedures for special collections, 
or special types of material, etc., to Eliza- 
beth Sampson, chairman, Woman’s Col- 
lege Library of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro. 


etc. 


Library Publicity Literature 


A LIST of books and magazine articles 
on library publicity was prepared by Ken- 
neth R. Shaffer of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, for publication in Illinois Libraries. 
A limited number of copies have been 
reproduced and are available from the 
Public Relations Division of the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago. The list contains refer- 
ences on general publicity, newspaper and 
magazine writing, exhibits and displays, 
films, radio, typography and printing, and 
group organization. 


Russian Scientific Periodicals 


A PROJECT to compile a “Union List of 
Russian Scientific Periodicals’ by the 
Science-Technology Group of the Special 
Libraries Association is under way and a 
special effort is being made to find odd 
and even short runs of holdings. In order 
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to curtail expenses and spare the commit- 
tee and its chairman time and effort we 
are asking cooperation along the following 
lines: 

1. All individuals with personal files of 
Russian scientific periodicals willing to have 
their holdings listed, please notify the chair- 
man. 

2. All public and university libraries 
which cooperated with Miss Gregory on the 
Union List of Serials kindly notify the 
chairman of the existence or nonexistence 
of Russian scientific periodicals in their col- 
lections. 

3. All other public and university libraries 
not included in the new Union List of 
Serials but possessing the material in ques- 
tion, kindly send in a request for a direction 
sheet. 

NarHALIE D. FRANK, Chairman 
Russian Scientific Periodicals Project 
512 W. 162 St., 
New York City 


Library Association Meeting 


Tue Maryland Library Association 
will hold its spring meeting on June 5-6 
at the Hotel Vindobona, Braddock 
Heights. 


Introductions to the Library 


. Tue Horus Burke Евіѕѕвіл, Li- 
BRARY, Tuskegee Institute, has issued sev- 
eral excellent publications on the use of 
the library for the students at Tuskegee. 
They are “The Library Path" and 
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“United States Government Publications” 
both by Bertie L. Sowell. 

The pamphlets are both written in the 
terms of the needs of the students to whom 
they are addressed. 


Textbooks of the Year 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the “Sixty Textbooks of the Year,” spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, opened at the New York 
Public Library on May 13. The purpose 
of the exhibition is to show textbooks of 
the highest artistic and technical excel- 
lence published during the period March 
15, 1941, through March 15, 1942. 

‘The exhibition will be at the New York 
Public Library for two weeks and after 
May 26 will be shown in other parts of 
the country. 


Publicity Scrapbooks 


LEE ZIMMERMAN, director of the Li- 
brary Division of the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, has prepared 
revised sets of publicity material used in 
W.P.A. county library demonstrations in 
Minnesota. ‘These are the most detailed 
and efficiently coordinated scrapbooks the 
Public Relations Division has received re- 
cently. They may be borrowed for cost 
of transportation from the Division, 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Communications to or from ALA, Members 


Flag Day for the United Nations 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


For many years, Americans have ob- 
served June 14, Flag Day, as an occasion 
to repledge their allegiance to the flag of 
the United States and the principles for 
which it stands. In this wartime period 
the day assumes added significance. For we 
are engaged in an all-out war against the 
Axis, and alongside us are ranged the twenty- 
five other governments of the United Na- 
tions, 

In the Declaration of the United Nations, 
these governments pledged their support of 
the ideals set down in the Atlantic Charter 
and vowed never to lay доуг their arms un- 
til the Axis is destroyed. 

For these reasons, it is planned to broaden 
the significance of Flag Day this year so 
that Americans can express their recognition 
of the flags of all twenty-six United Nations. 
The President of the United States has al- 
ready issued a Flag Day proclamation in 
which the United Nations’ theme is stressed. 
In Washington, and in communities through- 
out the land, arrangements are now being 
made to carry out that emphasis in all Flag 
Day observances. 

I am, therefore, suggesting that your or- 
ganization cooperate with this program 
through the various channels open to you. 
You may wish to urge your local groups to 
cooperate with the special abservances being 
worked out by local defense councils and 
mayors in communities all over the country. 

In this connection, the Office of Civilian 
Defense is preparing а manual for the use 
of local defense councils and other com- 
munity groups. Other special materials are 
being prepared, including dramatic scripts, 
local radio scripts, suggestions for pageants 
and meetings and the like. 

At this time, the United Nations’ concept 
is perhaps more important than ever. En- 
gaged as we are in total war, Americans 


need to realize how interdependent are the 
war efforts of the various nations fighting 
the Axis. Despite differences in form of 
government, in language and in religion, 
these nations are fighting side by side, and 
the fate of one affects the fate of all. Were 
it not for the production feats of the British, 
the sacrifices of the Chinese, the magnificent 
battle of the Russians, the scorched earth 
policy of the Dutch, and the assistance of the 
other United Nations, America would stand 
alone—without the precious time to prepare 
for her share in the coming offensive that 
will defeat the enemy. 

Surely по more important point can be 
stressed on Flag Day this vear than the re- 
mark of Ben Franklin: “We must hang 
together or most assuredly we shall hang 
separately.” 

Howard Y. McCuusky, Associate Director 
Civilian Mobilization Branch 

Office of Civilian Defense 

Washington, D.C. 


Use of Libraries in England 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I hesitate to draw attention to any par- 
ticular part of our annual report, but feel 
that I should call attention to the fact that 
over twenty-three books have been issued 
per head of population at Bromyard during 
the past year. This high figure is undoubted- 
ly due to the fact that we have at Bromyard 
very attractive shop premises and a branch 
librarian who is keen on her job. 

It is sad to think that it should have 
needed a war to make the public libraries 
of this country as popular as they are today, 
but I honestly hope that the increased use 
now being made of libraries throughout this 
country will continue when happily we are 
once again at peace. 

А. SHAw WRIGHT, County Librarian 
Herefordshire County Libraries 
Hereford, England 
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. President, American Library Association, 1942-43 


of the American Library Association 
has been very definitely and very prop- 
erly a war conference. You have heard 
about the relationship of libraries to the 
war in each of the preceding General 
Sessions, and Mr. MacLeish's address 
entitled “Libraries and the War and 
After,” which is to follow, brings the 
week to a climax. In а championship mile 
race, the third of the four quarters is al- 
most always the slowest. My talk is going 
to be the third quarter. It will be slow and 
‚ unexciting, but it will deal with subjects 
which, to my way of thinking, are im- 
portant. There cannot be a fourth quar- 
ter unless there has been a third one, and 
I hope that this third quarter will bring 
us up to the home stretch in a little better 
condition for the final sprint with the 
Librarian of Congress. 

At a special meeting at Harvard the day 
after Pearl Harbor, President Conant 
opened the session by saying, "We are 
at war, and I take it that we are all agreed 
that the first task before this group is to 
do all within its power to help win the 
war.” As librarians, I take it that that 
is also our first task. The addresses given 
at the General Sessions have all dealt 
with war problems. This talk will do so 
also but from a somewhat different point 
of view. 

If libraries are to help in the war effort, 
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they must keep their doors open and give 

service. Some of the tasks that they have 

carried on in the past can or should no 

longer be carried on or at least they should 

be deferred for the duration. But many 

of them must still be done if the libraries 

are to function at all, and it is these 

matters—necessary under war as well as 

under normal conditions—that I am. 
going to discuss this evening. 

Our first job, as I said, is to win this 
war—but I think we must remember that 
victory itself is the means to an end, that 
victory will not, alone, be a solution for 
all problems any more than it proved to 
be twenty-four years ago. In our libraries, 
as elsewhere, we are engaged in a struggle 
that did not begin with this war and that 
will not end with it. Some of us are 
occupied chiefly with the preservation of 
our liberties and advancing their frontiers 
by helping to furnish to the people the 
information that they need if they are to 
govern themselves well. Some of us must 
preserve what has been won by scholarship 
and contribute to its present work. All of 
us help, in one way or another, and our 
function surely ought to call for our most 
strenuous and most intelligent efforts, 
both in peace and in the more dramatic 
interludes of war. 

Perhaps if, before the outbreak of war, 
we had worked more effectively, we should 
now say less about the effort that is re- 
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quired of us and we should have taken as 
a matter of course an alertness to changes 
and changing needs. But none of us, 
I fear, hed already been making the best 
possible use of the resources at our dis- 
posal, and it is only natural that the crisis 
of war appears a stimulus to greater effort. 
That stimulus ought not, however, to 
blind us to the fact that we should not, 
in the present crisis, do anything that will 
needlessly cripple us after the war is over. 
And that stimulus will not, I hope, be 
followed, when victory comes, by a relax- 
ation in our effort that may help to lose 
for us what has been won. 

Possibly I can make what I mean clearer 
if you will excuse me for talking directly 
or indirectly about my own experiences. 
It is, I think, fair and accurate to say 
that I am the one librarian in the country 
today who has had long and intimate 
daily contact with three different librarians 
of the first rank. It is with the matters 
emphasized by these three men with whom 
I have worked that I am going to deal. 


Epwin HATFIELD ANDERSON 


Thirty years ago next spring Edwin 
Hatfield Anderson, then director of the 
New York Public Library, was elected 
President of this group. For fifteen of 
those years I had the advantage of daily— 
yes, many times daily—contact with him, 
and from him I learned that if a library 
is to take its proper place in this world, 
whether it be a world at war or a world 
at peace, it must have a well chosen and 
well trained staff. I learned that perhaps 
-the first and most important duty of a 
chief librarian is to select and train for 
his staff the right men and women. "This 
is a phase of library work where those of 
us in places of responsibility have fallen 
down all too often. Too many of us 
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have been so wrapped up in routine de- 
tails that we have failed to realize that, 
unless we placed proper emphasis here, 
our work was doomed from the start to 
be inadequate and unsatisfactory. This 
is just as true today in wartime as it has 
ever been in happier years and a much 
more difficult question to solve. My first 
suggestion is that all of us take Mr. 
Anderson’s teaching to heart and do not 
neglect personnel problems. 

Some of us have been inclined to com- 
plain when those who have made the ap- 
pointmen:s to librarianships in our large 
libraries have chosen again and again in 
recent years men and women without li- 
brary training and background. My feel- 
ing is that those of us who during the past 
twenty years have made the appointments 
in junior library positions and have failed 
to bring into our profession—or after 
bringing them in have failed properly to 
tráin—the men and women who should. 
now be ready for the senior places must 
share the responsibility for the appoint- 
ments in those positions that have been 
disapproved of by some. How many of 
us in the forty- to sixty-year age group 
can say that we have had a part in bring- 
ing into library work, and training after 
having brought him in, even one man or 
one woman who is now ready to take a 
senior position ? * 

If there had been ten Edwin Hatfield 
Andersons between. 1910 and 1930 in- 
stead of only one, we shovld not need to 
worry now about a satisfactory supply of 
candidates for the librarianships of our 
great public, special, college, and univer- 
sity libraries. If you question this state- 
ment, remember that 40 per cent of the 
men now living who have been Presidents 
of the American Library Association have 
worked directly or indirectly under Mr. 
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Anderson and the same holds true for one 
third of the men who are now members of 
the A.L.A. Council. So this is my first 
point. During the war and during the 
peace that follows we must make every ef- 
fort to strengthen our libraries’ personnel. 


AZARIAH SMITH Воот 


Twenty years ago the President of the 
American Library Association was Aza- 
riah Smith Root, librarian of Oberlin 
College. For twenty-five years my asso- 
ciation with Professor Root was very 
close. For eight years I worked directly 
under him. During the whole period I 
was fortunate enough to be in a position 
to talk with him often and intimately. In 
his presidential address in Detroit in 1922 
he used his twenty minutes in calling to 
the attention of his audience the fact that 
the demands made on our libraries were 
increasing and should increase, that while 
our salaries and budgets were not ade- 
quate, the prospects of larger income from 
endowment or from taxes were not great, 
and if library service was to improve it 
must come largely from better methods 
through which we could get and give 
more for our money. His speéch was 
made while we were still suffering from 
the depression that followed World War 
I. What he said that day is equally ap- 
plicable today during World War II and 
will be just as true after the war, whether 
it be a time of depression or of boom. If 
libraries are to make real progress we 
must be sure that for every dollar spent, 
we give more than a dollar's worth of 
service. Professor Root was keen enough 
to see the need for reduction in cataloging 
costs, a problem that we are still strug- 
gling with today. 

Let me pause for a moment and speak 
a little more in detail about cataloging. 


.speaker. 
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The catalogers of the country and many 
of the head librarians have been putting in 
such time as they could spare during re- 
cent busy months in examining the new 
tentative 4.L.4. Code of Catalog Rules. 
A good deal of heat has been engendered 
and a tremendous amount of energy spent. 
'The catalogers have very properly told 
the administrators that they cannot do 
their work satisfactorily until they are 
told what is wanted—a reference tool, a 
bibliographical tool, or just a finding list. 
Meanwhile the administrators have been 
telling the catalogers that they have failed 
to see the problem in its broad aspects. 
Both are right but neither represents the 
whole truth. It is easy to understand 
what has happened, but to solve the prob- 
lem will take a wiser man than your 
I can, however, pass on a few 
suggestions. Some of the men and women 
who are attracted to catzloging work are 
those who like routine and details and 
fail to realize that cataloging is an art, not 
an exact science. Funds are limited and 
they are needed for other library purposes, 
such as book purchases and service to the 
public, and we must face the fact and 
make the best of it, that we cannot do per- 
fect work. The demands made on a cata- 
log vary in different libraries, but if the 
catalog produces a book quickly and accu- 
rately when it is wanted we can in most 
cases forgive its deficiencies in other mat- 
ters. 


CATALOG A FINDING List 


I suggest that the catalog for a 
research library (and it is in the research 
libraries that our problem is most serious) 
should be primarily a finding list. If 
our public is properly sorted out, the 
limited number of readers who need the 
great mass of material can receive enough 
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aid from the reference assistants to make 
unnecessary, and, all things considered, 
unwise, a more detailed and extensive cata- 
log for the less-used parts of the library 
collections, The more heavily-used parts 
of the research collections and the general 
run of volumes.and pamphlets in public 
and college libraries can properly be cata- 
loged somewhat more fully, but if reason- 
able care is taken to avoid unnecessary 
detail the total cost will not be over- 
whelming. 

I might add that the attention that has 
been called to the new catalog code has 
undoubtedly helped to make both the cata- 
loger and administrator aware of the prob- 
lem, and that awareness should go a long 
way toward providing a solution of the 
difficulty. 

Now, to return to Mr. Root, he spoke 
of the need of improving the mechanical 
and routine parts of our work so that we 
could throw more of our energies into the 
task of making our libraries greater forces. 
in our communities. (A good deal has 
been accomplished here but much yet re- 
mains to'be done.) He spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of the cooperative storage of 
less-used books, such as has been under- 
taken for the first time this past year in 
Boston, and of cooperative buying. I am 
very glad to have this opportunity to bear 
witness to the farsightedness and good 
judgment of Azariah Root and to urge 
all of us to follow his precepts—precepts 
that are perhaps even more important in 
these days of war than at other times. 


Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


Ten years ago this summer the incom- 
ing President of this Association was 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, then assistant 
director of the New York Public Library. 
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I have the good fortune to have had his 
friendship for thirty years, and for twenty- 
four of those years to have been in touch 
with him daily and often many times a 
day, working under his immediate direc- 
tion. I cannot attempt to speak of the 
many things that he tried to teach me but 
I can bear witness to my belief that he was 
and is one of the great librarians of all 
time. And I can speak briefly of one 
of the many fields of his endeavors which 
I think should be remembered in these 
days of stress and strain. 

Мг. Lydenberg realized that a library, 
to be great and to do its work satisfac- 
torily, must not only have a competent 
staff and be efficiently organized but must 
have the books that its patrons need. He 
was the greatest of our builders of book 
collections, and my third point this eve- 
ning is to urge the members of this group, 
as they go about their daily tasks, to re- 
member the importance of keeping up the 
book stock in their libraries. When econ- 
omy is necessary and appropriations are 
being cut, it is easier, of course, to let the 
ax fall on the book appropriations rather 
than on the payroll, but we must remem- 
ber that without books we cannot func- 
tion. ‘This holds true whether we are 


‘talking of a small school library, a public 


library, a college or university library, or 
a great special library. The smaller and 
poorer the library, in many ways the more 
difficult is the task of book selection. ‘The 
larger and more inclusive it is in one or 
many fields, the more initiative and per- 
sistence the library staff must show to 
acquire the materials needed. The great 
collections did not just grow. ‘They came 
from countless hours of careful and intel- 
ligent work put in by some busy librarian 
or collector. 


THREE BASIC NEEDS 


‘THREE Basic FACTORS 


In the past few minutes J have spoken 
of three basic factors in library work and 
three great librarians who emphasized 
their importance. I do not mean for a 
moment to indicate that they are the only 
important factors. I do not wish to sug- 
gest that. any consideration should draw 
our attention from the realization that, 
as I emphasized at the beginning of my 
talk, our first task is to win the war, and 
nothing else must be allowed to conflict 
with that effort. I can applaud heartily 
the messages given by the speakers at the 
preceding General Sessions about the war 
and libraries. But I have tried to show 
that certain fundamental principles still 
hold good in time of crisis and that the 
example of the three leaders of the profes- 
sion whom I have mentioned is as valid 
now as it has ever been. Indeed, if li- 
braries are to do their part now, we must 
emphasize these things more than we 
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have in the past; we must be determined 
to make the best possible use of our in- 
come and to increase the resources of 
our institutions—materials and personnel. 

Since the practice started four years ago 
of the President making an inaugural ad- 
dress at the beginning of his term, it has 
been the custom of that officer to make 
what is called a keynote speech, dealing 
with the matters that he plans to stress 
during the year. Obviously the emphasis 
of my administration must be on the 
library’s contribution to the war effort. 
I cannot tell you all the ways in which 
we.can and should contribute, but I am 
sure that we can do a better job, in war as 
in peace, if we continue to build up our 
collections wisely; if we spend our money 
to the best advantage, not wasting it on 
frills or inefficiency; and, particularly in 
these days when it is difficult to find prop- 
erly qualified assistants to keep our staffs 
up to standard, if we still do all that we 
can to raise that standard. 


The War and Libraries: I 


| Public Libraries and the War 


RALPH A. BEALS 


The four General Sessions addresses which follow discuss the ways in which 
the war has affected public, school, special, and university libraries. 
Mr. Beals is the assistant librarian of the Public Library of the 


District of Columbia. 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, at 


best, is a difficult subject. ‘The six 
thousand-odd institutions swept together 
under this generic term differ so greatly 
in size, scope, organization, and perform- 
ance, that accurate generalizations about 
the group as a whole, even in normal times, 
are all but impossible. Obviously, the role 
_ that the public library is going to play in 
the present crisis can not be fully known 
for years to come. Meanwhile, however, 
the crisis is upon us. What are we going 
to do about it? 

‘The exigencies of war have already af- 
fected us materially. We see the tires on 
our trucks and bookmobiles wearing out 
with little likelihood of replacement and 
the machines themselves wearing out with 
no possibility of replacement. Typewrit- 
ers, office equipment, steel stacks, and many 
of the other furnishings that we had come 
to look upon as indispensable are gone for 
the duration. ‘The price of books is going 
up and deterioration of their physical qual- 


ities, though fortunately not yet general, : 


has already set in. Considerable thought 
has been expended in meeting these condi- 
tions. A great deal more is necessary. 
Though we may take pride in the in- 
genuity of our solutions, we are entitled to 
no credit for the solutions themselves. 


n 


‘They are expected of all public servants 
in wartime as a matter of course. 

Many libraries have contributed directly 
to the war effort in many ways. In the 
public library group particular honor is 
due the Library of Congress, the depart- 
mental libraries, and other official libraries 
for important information supplied at criti- 
cal moments. In public libraries of all 
kinds service flags are filling up with stars 
and trained people are entering the auxil- 
iary service. Many of us at home are 
seeing our resources put to new and novel 
ends. Space has been found for air war- 
dens, chapters of the Red Cross, rationing 
boards, registrars of volunteers, and other 
nontraditional library purposes. Our con- 
ference rooms are being turned increas- 
ingly toward the community uses for which 
they were planned. Printed materials on 
subjects growing out of or related to the 
war have been collected and serviced. In 
the first days of the war, before the man- 
uals of O.C.D. were obtainable, librarians 
did yeoman work in marshaling scattered 
publications for their local councils of de- 
dense ; although recent and anticipated offi- 
cial publications will satisfy much of this 
demand, there is the same opportunity here 
as for municipal reference service in nor- 
mal times—an ever greater opportunity, 
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perhaps, because of the relatively large 
proportions of volunteers in the organiza- 
tion for civilian defense. The movement 
for civilian mobilization presents an un- 
usual opportunity for work with definite 
groups in specific areas such as nutrition 
and child care. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


Other opportunities in the strategic de- 
fense areas have been met variously, often 
dramatically, by librarians in cooperation 
with the educational, industrial, and mili- 
tary authorities. Опе gets the impression 
that much more attention is being given 
to the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation as such: to the preparation of 
directories and registers, to providing an- 
swers, rather than publications from which 
answers may be obtained, to questions such 
as, where сап I learn welding? -where is 
my draft board? where can І volunteer 
as a blood donor? who is in charge of 
sugar rationing? what are the latest regu- 
lations touching my business? As the war 
goes on opportunities of this sort are likely 
to become more, rather than less, numer- 
ous, especially if the authorities continue, 
as they have begun, to center information 
services In their local libraries. Also in- 
creasing in number are opportunities for 
interpretations of the printed word in lists, 
book talks, forums, radio programs. Espe- 
cially challenging is the interest in post- 
war planning reported from several 
libraries. Our people accepted war when 
it came, first with bewilderment or resig- 
nation, then with growing confidence and 
determination. ‘They are already talking 
about the peace when it shall come and 
the kind of postwar order that they want. 
Libraries have a contribution to make 
toward refining public opinion on this im- 
portant question. | 
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These and related activities have already 
received consideration in the library press. 
Details will be amplified in the forth- 
coming study of Emily Miller Danton 
who will give us the first over-all account 
based on direct observation. Her study 
will offer many helpful reports of ex- 
perience that may be emulated, but until 
every public librarian has thought through 
the program of his own library in terms 
of helpfulness to his own community, an 
important public trust will remain unful- 
filled. (The first of the series of articles 
by Mrs. Danton appears on pages 500-07 
of this issue.) 


Far-REACHING PROBLEMS 


Along with readjustmente to the exi- 
gencies of war and extemporization of 
programs to meet the official and public 
needs of wartime, public libraries are fac- 
ing deeper and even more far-reaching 
problems. A whimsical student of church 
history once compared the second century 
to a tunnel under a great divide: one saw 
the apostolic church enter the tunnel at 
the end of the first century, he said, and 
in the third century one saw the Catholic 
Church emerge in full maiesty of power; 
what had happened in the interim no man 
could say for certain. ‘Times like these, 
marked by rapid social change, will all but 
certainly affect the public library. What 
kind or kinds of public library service may 
we reasonably hope to find in the postwar 


"world? 


For clues we may turn to our own 
history. “Though the early history of the 
public library movement has not been writ- 
ten with the fulness that the importance of 
the subject merits, the motives of the 
founders are unmistakable. Some of them, 
of course, were quite specific: they wished 
to promote educational equality, to keep 
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working men out of saloons, to further the 
spread of science, and so оп. In the main 
the founders clearly were interested in 
normative ends: in the improvement of 
men and women and, through them, of 
society. Then at least two things hap- 
pened. First, as is likely to happen in any 
social institution, the techniques evolved 
tended to separate from the original ob- 
jectives and to become ends in themselves: 
we tended to practice classification more 
as a cult than as a-key to the contents of 
our libraries. Second, when it was ob- 
served that the early libraries did not 
noticeably diminish drunkenness or fur- 
ther the spread of science, the normative 
ends of the founders, though never wholly 
lost from sight, suffered an eclipse. We 
came to think of libraries as cooperative 
collections of books established by the 
community for those who could not or 
would not buy books for themselves. Not 
always, but often, emphasis shifted from 
the social and cultural values of reading 
to the management of collections of books. 


COLLECTIVE SOURCE OF IDEAS 


Now books manifestly are physical ob- 
jects. Books in libraries require charging, 
slipping, shelving, cleaning, and binding, 
but we do not have books on our shelves 
for such purposes. We stock our books 
for the significance or beauty of what the 


author wrote. Every book has metaphysi- . 


cal, as well as physical, properties and so 
has every library. A library may in a sense 
be a cooperative collection of books but it 
is also, and more importantly, a collective 
source of ideas, attitudes, and inspiration 
for the community that it serves. 

We believe that libraries can kindle the 
imagination, nourish the intellect, and sus- 
tain the spirit, but we know that they are 
not doing so at all for a third of the nation 
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untouched by library service and but 
meagerlv for another third still poorly 
served. Even in the third of the nation 
where large collections of books have been 
formed, we know that public librarians can 
attain their high ideals not alone through 
industry, interest in people, and curiosity 
about books and their makers, but also, and 
perhaps chiefly, through careful attention 
to objectives and strict adherence to their 
pursuit in the light of tested knowledge. 

'Three qualities of mind and character 
are especially important if our public li- 
brarians are to sustain their historic role 
in the crisis and meet the even greater 
possibilities that the postwar world seems 
likely to offer. 

First, we need the courage, -zeal, and 
determination of our own pioneers. The 
meagerness of library history, to’ which I 
have already alluded, is especially unfor- 
tunate in that the hard work by which 
our present position was won is so often 
underestimated. The third of the nation 
credited with adequate library service got 
it because conditions there were most fav- 
orable. To make library service nation- 
wide, we must exceed, not merely equal, 
our predecessors. “The foundations of even 
our oldest libraries are not permanently 
secure, for the laws under which libraries 
have been organized are inadequate and 
each new appropriating body must be con- 
vinced anew of the worth of our enter- 
prise. We need giants in these days, too, 
and if they do not arise, lesser men and 
women, all of us, must do what we can to 
take their place. 


IMAGINATIVE RESOURCEFULNESS 


Second, we need the imaginative re- 
sourcefulness of men like Cutter and Dana 
and Billings and Brett. We can now 
afford to neglect some of their inventions 
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but we can never afford to neglect their 
example of adventurous inventiveness. All 
social institutions, the public library being 
no exception, seem to move from a period 
of convention through a period of fluidity 
to another period of new but different 
conventions. The war already has pre- 
cipitated an era in which change is neces- 
sary not merely for the sake of change but 
to relate old: purposes to new times and 
new conditions. No public library is too 
small to lend a hand, no library so great 
or powerful as to stand above the need. 
Third, we need to strengthen the theo- 
retical foundations of librarianship with 
solid research. More of this research, I 
am convinced, should be centered in and 
should be conducted by libraries; the in- 
cipient movement in this direction should 
wax to at least the strength of the research 
departments maintained by the public 
schools. Other research, as in the past, 
can probably best be conducted in our uni- 
versities. 
. lam well aware that what I have been 
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saying is "old stuff" to all of you. The 
responsibilities of this hour are too grave 
for private prophesies, and I have delib- 
erately chosen to emphasize views that I 
have found uppermost in the minds of 
librarians with whom I have been in touch 
in recent months. We may not agree that 
the most appropriate means to reach our 
goal are sound research, free experimenta- 
tion, and forthright courage, but the end 
of our endeavor is not in doubt. We be- 
lieve that public library service for all the 
people, now and after the peace to come, 
is a fundamental need of democratic so- 
ciety. A library can be a pleasant avenue 
to re-creation of body and spirit ; a library 
can be the equalizer of opportunity, a 
rung in the ladder of vocational advance- 
ment; a library can lead to an under- 
standing of one's own personality and re- 
lations to others in family, community, and 
state; a library can reveal the wonder of 
the universe and the epic record of man's 
achievement. In short, a library can build 
hopes, sustain aspirations, fulfill dreams. 


The War and Libraries: П 





School Libraries and the War 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


The address of the superintendent of instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools and president of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators was read at the Second General Session of the Milwaukee 
Conference on June 23. 


E ARE DEALING in this convention 

with the most potent weapons in the 
world. There is nothing secret about 
them. They are not new or untried. 
They are powerful because the dictators 
have never been able to devise a defense 
against them. Ideas are the only weapon 
which neither boundaries nor barricades 
nor guns can stop, and in history’s long 
perspective they have proved to be the 
world’s most effective weapons. 

Books contain ideas and so they are the 
tools of democracy in both peace and war. 
In America, where even the poorest child 
in our public schools has access to good 
books, we sometimes forget the importance 
of books and their relation to our democ- 
racy. For it is an obvious truism that 
books are inseparably linked with educa- 
tion and education with democracy. 

It is H. G. Wells who puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters in Men 
"Like Gods the statement, “Remember your 
education is your government.” It is in 
this practical realization that education is 
a collective function and not a private af- 
fair, that lies the distinction between the 
modern democracy and the zovernments of 
the past. The modern citizen of a democ- 
racy must first be informed. Before he 
can vote he must hear the evidence. Be- 


fore he can decide he must know. 

It is not by setting up the polling place 
but by making knowledge universally 
available that the way is opened from 
servitude and confusion to that willingly 
cooperative state which is the modern ideal. 
Until a man has knowledge, a vote is a 
dangerous thing for him to possess. The 
ideal community toward which we move 
is not simply a community of knowledge 
and will, it is a community of knowledge 
and will replacing a community of faith 
and obedience. 

Whether we like it or not, the American 
people have come to the place where they 
must accept their responsibility of world 
leadership. In this new world our an- 
cestors pioneered in the making of a new 
way of life, a way of peace and decency 
and opportunity which we call Ameri- 
canism. 

Our generation and the generation now 
in our schools must pioneer’ again in the 
same spirit and with the same courage of 
our forefathers to teach other peoples the 
principles of freedom and democracy which 
are inherent in the American way of life. 

To do this we must first understand 
clearly ourselves what Americanism is and 
how it has been achieved. This brings me 
to the theme of my discussion today. For 
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where but in the classrooms of America 
will the future citizens of this nation learn 
the tenets of a democratic government and 
the responsibilities of its citizens? And the 
school library, which is one of the key- 
stones of modern teaching, must supply 
that classroom with the best teaching mate- 
rials available. 

It is no reflection upon school librarians, 
or upon school systems, to suggest that 
many school libraries have not kept pace 
with the times. In the cruel awakening 
after Pearl Harbor, we as a nation dis- 
covered that we had been living in a false 
paradise of our own wishful thinking. 

After we sent American soldiers to 
France in the last war to mzke the world 
safe for democracy, we settled back in the 
„secure conviction that democracy and peace 
had been achieved and we could withdraw 
into our own New World shell and enjoy 
the way of life we had so painstakingly 
created, 

We ignored what was happening in 
Europe. We knew that a man named Hit- 
ler was building a vast war machine with 
air power and panzer units as its spear- 
head, but even as late as last fall there 
were many Americans who insisted that 
this was not our war and we could, if we 
willed it, remain isolated from it. 


Peart HARBORS IN EDUCATION 


There can be Pearl Harbors in educa- 
tion, too, if we are not on tbe alert. We 
must keep a constant guard against such 
enemies as ignorance, complacency, and 
smugness. One of the first lines of defense 
against these enemies is the school library. 
School libraries are the commando squad- 
rons. It is the duty of school librarians 
to keep abreast with modern educational 
methods. They must be alert to all new 
trends in education in order that they may 
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bring these new developments to the at- 
tention of teachers, principals, and parents. 
Librarians can win a major victory against 
cultural enemies if they can keep teachers 
from allowing themselves to get in the rut. 

Hindsight is, of course, better than fore- 
sight, but perhaps one illustration will 
show what I mean by the suggestion our 
school libraries, like the nation, did not 
keep step with the times. This country, 
for the last decade, has stressed the "good 
neighbor" policy and hemispheric solidarity 
in our relations with Central and South 
America. It should have been obvious to 
all of us that it is important for the Amer- 
ican people to know more about our Latin 
American neighbors. We should under- 
stand their culture and history and lan- 
guages as well as their trade opportunities. 
Yet how many school libraries, even now, 
can offer students only travel type books 
about these Latin American countries? A 
true analysis of the economic and social 
systems witb realistic photographic illustra- 
tions is too often not available. 


HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


This instance also illustrates how school 
libraries can be of service in preparing 
students for intelligent participation in 
America’s role of leadership. Books 
should be made available on the various 
phases of hemispheric solidarity: the geo- 
graphic, economic, and social relationships 
of this nation with Latin America. Special 
bibliographies can guide both students and 
teachers in such studies and they should 
be supplemented whenever possible by 
audio and visual aids. The United States 
Office of Education has helped school 11- 
braries stimulate interest in Latin America 
through its specially prepared bibliogra- 
phies and its excellent exhibits on South 


America, which are available upon request. 
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It is interesting to note the importance 
placed upon books and the ideas they repre- 
sent in England since the war started. 
Writing in Publishers’ Weekly recently, 
Stanley Unwin, one of Britain’s well- 
known publishers, makes this significant 
statement: 


To those who might be inclined to assert 
that books are of primary importance in 
peace but are less important in wartime, 
I would commend Lord Elton’s recent state- 
ment (debate of October 23, 1941, House 
of Lords): "In this grim struggle we are 
not going to come through in the last resort 
merely because we have tanks and aero- 
planes; we are going to come through be- 
cause we have courage and ideas and faith 
and intelligence; and for all these we need 
books. Books are, in fact, weapons of war.” 


It has taken the war to open our eyes 
to many other fields in which school li- 
braries must be brought up to date. After 
we had gloried in the exploits of Captain 
Kelly, Lieutenant Commander O'Hare, 
and Brigadier General Doolittle, we 
thought that we knew a great deal about 
the advance of aviation. But recently the 
regional conference on "Education for the 
Air Age" held in St. Louis opened our 
eyes to the breathtaking role the airplane 
will play in our lives in the future. 

During this conference Gill Robb Wil- 
son, president of the National Aeronautics 
Association, pointed out that in a very 
few years the richest areas of the world 
will be available for settlement because 
economical means of air transportation will 
be provided. He predicted an airplane 
will be built in the future with a dozen 
glider trailers attached to serve as aerial 
Conestoga wagons of a new pioneering era. 
Mr. Wilson envisioned the redistribution 
of the world’s population on these vast 
cargo-bearing wings. ‘“Гһеге will be such 
a movement of humanity over the surface 


‘the times. 
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of the world as has never been known 
before,” he said. “Southern Rhodesia has 
climate, fertility of soil, and minerals that 
will attract these flying settlers. South 
America has similar attractions. Our 
aerial Conestoga wagons will transport 
settlers to such places at a moderate cost.” 

The plain fact is that the American 
people, for all our fine commercial airlines, 
our airports, and our military air forces, 
have not been and are not yet air-minded. 
And the reason is that we have neglected 
to do what the Axis powers have been do- 
ing for a number of years. "They began 
teaching aviation in the schools. If we 
are ta give America its wings, we too must 
start in the schools. 


In STEP WITH THE TIMES 


Again the school library must take in- 
ventory to determine if it is in step with 
It must meet its problems 
realistically, just as the schools must 
analyze their problems in order to build 
curricula adapted to the needs of youth. 
These needs change with the times and 
each year the objectives of education be- 
come more far-reaching. Today, more 
than ever before, educators realize the im- 
portance of personal adjustment of the 
individual. Vocational success, it is 
pointed out, depends upon personality and 
ability to get along with other people. 
Your libraries should have well-chosen 
books to aid pupils in developing satis- 
factory personal relationships, thus insur- 
ing social usefulness and personal happi- 
ness. 

Schools face definite challenges in. the 
field of vocational education, not merely 
in preparing boys and girls for a trade but 
in giving every student general education 
in home maintenance, automobile opera- 
tion and care, and consumer education. 
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The library which provides good books on 
machinery, electricity, and.chemistry will 
enjoy increasing usefulness. 

No doubt, you who have charge of the 
libraries all over the land notice increased 
demands for up-to-date guidance material. 
This means librarians must select from a 
vast number of books recently published 
the best vocational information, the out- 
standing books on problems in conduct, 
choice of colleges, personality, and citizen- 
ship. An adequate guidance program in 
the schools today includes social, civic, 
health, and recreational guidance, as well 
as helping students to prepare for a voca- 
tion and to find a job. 

If the schools turn to one agency more 
than any other in helping the youth of this 
country make better use of their leisure 
time, it is the libraries. For a long time 
we have been conscious of the fact that of 
all ages of life, youth is the time when 
energy, idealism, and interest in other 
people can be captured most readily for 
constructive purposes. Recognizing this, 
it 15 easy to see the importance of providing 
adequate facilities through which youth 
may best use their leisure. ‘Teachers have 
faced this problem, worked on it for years, 
and yet a recent study’ reveals many pu- 
pils do not read books and magazines in 
their leisure time. Among those who do 
read, the study points out, most pupils 
confine their reading to fiction and much 
of this inferior fiction. The reading pro- 
gram of the schools is not successful unless 
it gives pupils an appreciation for good 
literature. Apparently high school reading 
has not encouraged many of them to read 
for information. This is a serious charge 
and one which librarians and curriculum 
experts must face together. 


1 Eckert, Ruth Elizabeth and Marshall, Thomas О. 
When Youth Leave School, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 
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Naron Is HEALTH Conscious 

The nation has become health conscious. 
Daily papers present articles on vitamins 
and other food essentials. ‘The public 
schools can capitalize on this national 
awakening by giving all students a prac- 
tical understanding of the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease, the protection 
of their own health, and the desire to work 
for the improvement of the health of the 
community. 

The school librarian has always been a 
specialist in many fields, but the tremen- 
dous strides in offering students more gen- 
eral education have placed on her even 
heavier responsibilities. In addition to 
furnishing materials. necessary in meeting 
new problems, the school librarian is called 
upon to help the school to keep abreast of 
current events and trends; she is often 
asked to aid in the selection of visual aids 
and other instructional materials which 
vitalize all teaching and to assist curricu- 
lum committees in the evaluation of the 
curriculums. 

Unfortunately the aviation books of 
even a year or so ago are out of date today 
and the books which will help our children 
become air-minded are probably not even 
written yet. It will be one of the problems 
of the school librarian to keep the school’s 
aviation section of the library up to date. 

The airplane will bring many other 
changes into our everyday lives. Distances’ 
are now measured by minutes instead of 
miles and the world is being forced to 
revise all its concepts of geography and 
distances. It would take a brave and even 
foolhardy prophet to forecast the changes , 
which will come in the postwar period but 
certainly the pioneers of the future will 
travel by air and they will need knowledge 
of a great many fields about which little is 
found in the school libraries of today. 
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The war has given us added respect for 
science and created many new demands 
for technical knowledge. 
to tell you of the role the schools are play- 
ing in training workers for war industries 
and in pioneering in new types of уоса- 
tional training. 


CONSULT OUTSIDE SPECIALISTS 


There was a time when some school 
librarians felt it was an admission of their 
own shortcomings to have to consult out- 
siders оп the'selection of books for their 
library shelves. With the need for ac- 
curate presentations of a vast world of 
information, the school ‘librarian today 
must call on all available specialists to aid 
her in the selection of the best book, the 
most accurate book, to place in the hands 
of the youth of today. After the war, 
many books of a propagandic nature will 
be published. Some of these will include 
propaganda of a constructive nature. 
Other books will be colored by the opinions 
of certain pressure groups, aimed to spread 
the selfish gospel of a small number of 
persons who are not socially minded. ‘The 
school librarian must consult the best 
minds in her community, the specialists in 
her school system, to help her fill the li- 
brary shelves with books written by au- 
thorities who present their material ac- 
curately, wisely, and clearly. 

To keep our libraries up to date we must 
keep informed ourselves of what is hap- 
pening in the laboratories and factories in 
the world outside. The shortages of es- 
sential war materials have stimulated an 
interest in this country in synthetic prod- 
ucts which will continue after the war. 
Synthetic rubber, plastic automobiles made 
from farm products, wool from redwood 
trees and peanuts—these are but a few 
random indications of what has come out 


I do not need 
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of the laboratories of industry in recent 
months. 

These are but a few of the fields in 
which our school libraries must provide 
the teaching aids for the world we face 
today and the uncertain world our children 
face when grass again grows over the 
battlefields. But in revitalizing our li- 
braries to meet these new needs we must 
not forget the importance of emphasizing 
the books which give us the perspective of 
history, the tolerance which comes with 
understanding another's problems and be- 
liefs, and the books which through the 
years have taught respect for this nation 
and the democratic ideals for which it 
stands. We shall need these things more 
than ever when we come to win the peace 
that follows this war. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES MAY CONTRIBUTE 


There are many ways in which school 
libraries may contribute to the preparation 
of our youth to meet the perplexing prob- 
lems of the future. For it is the youth - 
of our schools today, the citizens of to- 
morrow, who will have to solve many post- 
war problems. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these will be the great task of find- 
ing jobs for all potential workers. We 
had not solved the unemployment problem 
before the war began. It will be increas- 
ingly complex in the postwar economic 
readjustment. Before the war is over our 
country probably will have an army of 
six or seven million men plus approxi- 
mately twenty-three million workers in 
war industries. These men will need re- 
training and replacement for the industries 
of a nation at peace. 

` In the pestwar readjustment this coun- 
try must determine what to do with the 
new manufacturing capacity we have 
created for the war effort. .Who is to 
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own and operate these huge industrial war 
plants? How are we to maintain an 
annual national income of one hundred 
billion dollars, as we must do to prevent 
another depression? 

‘The war has caused a tremendous shift 
in population. . St. Louis,.for example, is 
estimated to have more than seventy thou- 
sand more workers, which with their fami- 
lies have created not only the problem of 
providing them with schools, utilities, and 
: housing, but also has brought to St. Louis 
a tremendous problem of providing em- 
ployment in the postwar period. 

“Many scientific and industrial changes 
will be inevitable after the war. Schools 
and libraries must keep alert to the devel- 
opment of new industries such as plastics 
and the expansion of aviation and must 
constantly change the curriculum to pre- 
pare students for postwar industrial con- 
ditions. 

After the war social and economic 
changes are inevitable. To meet these 
' readjustments, we must train our students 
to live in the changed world to come. We 
must give students a wide background of 
unbiased information to enable them to 
adapt their thinking to a new economic 
system with its high taxes for years to 
come, with the largest national debt the 
country has ever faced, with probably an 
unprecedented demand for public works, 
and an increasing amount of governmental 
supervision of business. 


Postwar RESPONSIBILITY 


With these national problems, the youth 
of today will be required to share in the 
solution of international problems. They 
must be educated to a more adequate and 
realistic knowledge of world affairs if they 
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are able to accept any postwar responsi- 
bility in deciding how the United States 
can best cooperate in the economic and so- 
cial adjustment of a war-torn world. 

These suggestions recognize the postwar 
problems which this country must be pre- 
pared to solve. They emphasize the vital 
role of the public schools both in postwar 
planning and in developing leadership 
needed in the critical postwar period. We 
must begin now to plan for the future. It 
will be too late if we wait until peace 
comes. 


Утга, Rote or EDUCATION 


The Vice President of this country de- 
livered a statesmanlike address recently in 
New York which history may some day 
recognize as one of the historic landmarks 
of our generation. In that address he 
pointed out if we are to achieve a just and 
enduring peace based upon the Four Free- 
doms we must recognize the vital role of 
education. “Меп and women,” he said, 
“cannot be really free until they have 


plenty to eat and time and ability to read 


and think and talk things over. Down 
the years the people of the United States 
have moved steadily forward in the prac- 
tice of democracy. Through universal 
education they can now read and write 
and form opinions of their own. They 
have learned, and are still learning, the 
art of production, that is how to make a 
living. They have learned, and are still 
learning, the art of self-government.” , 
Our task is now to help prepare the 
youth of this nation to meet this challenge 
of a better world—to aid them to acquire 
the knowledge that will enable them to 
face the future unafraid. This is the high 
task to which we must dedicate ourselves. 


The War and Libraries: Ш 


Specialized Libraries and the War 


LAWRENCE W. BASS 


The director of the New England Industrial Research Foundation, 
Boston, gave his address at the Third General Session of the 
Milwaukee Conference, June 25. 


E ARE ENGAGED in a conflict of 

men, raw materials, and production. 
We must marshal behind our armed 
forces all our human, natural, and indus- 
trial resources. ‘This coordinated effort 
demands technical information on a scale 
never before attempted. Here is a job for 
the librarian, who commands a veritable 
arsenal of facts which can do much to 
help win the war. 

The new demands upon the library 
differ in degree rather than in kind from 
those of normal times. ‘The same types 
of services and facilities must be made 
available still more effectively in the emer- 
gency. It therefore is pertinent to study 
broadly the needs of the research worker 
to see in what ways the librarian can im- 
prove existing policies and procedures. 

Because of the sweeping changes that 
must be made in our affairs and under- 
takings, correlated information from many 
fields will often be needed as a basis for a 
single important decision. A greater re- 
sponsibility will rest upon technical ad- 
visers and, therefore, upon the libraries 
on which they must rely. For example, 
a question relating to a new research de- 
velopment will often require analysis 
from the points of view of raw materials, 
manufacturing and transportation facili- 
ties, labor supply, public healtk and morale, 


legal aspects, etc., far beyond the scope of 
the available specialized collection. To 
meet such a situation, interlibrary coopera- 
tion to still greater degree will be essential. 
The emphasis in this discussion will be 
on the literature of the natural sciences 
and engineering. The same general prob- 
lems exist, however, in collections devoted 
to the social sciences, business, medicine, or 
law. The comments will naturally re- 
flect personal idiosyncrasies and experi- 
ence but they are offered in a spirit of 
wholehearted respect for the accomplish- > 
ments and difficulties of the librarian. 


DEPENDENCE OF THE RESEARCH 
: WORKER ON THE LIBRARY 


An effective research program must be 
guided by a solid background in the rele- 
vant technical literature. Unprofitable 
duplication of effort is avoided through 
familiarity with previous work. Most in- 
vestigators can from their own experi- 
ences cite numerous examples of time and 
money saved by thorough library study. 
The literature search should be of broader 
scope than the immediate subject to avoid 
the danger of hackneyed conclusions. 

In the realms of the natural sciences 
and engineering, library facilities and 
laboratory facilities are complementary es- 
sentials for good research. The con- 
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scientious investigator is never able to cover 
to his own satisfaction the literature in his 
field, no matter how limited it may be. 
Almost without exception he has need not 
only for more elaborate research equip- 
ment but also for additional books and 
journals, notwithstanding the preceding 
statement that he cannot exhaustively di- 
gest the material already available to him. 
The effectiveness of his work is greatly 
increased by adequate appropriations for 
library and laboratory facilities, a con- 
clusion that is often overlooked in budgets 
which place major emphasis on manpower 
to the neglect of other expense items. 

It has been estimated recently! that, on 
the average, a research project culminating 
in a published report in one of the recog- 
nized chemical journals in this country 
represents an investment in basic science 
in the neighborhood of $2500. Hence, 
when an investigator conducts even a rela- 
tively brief literature search he feasts at a 
table of knowledge whose value mounts 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
He himself may but nibble at certain 
choice morsels whose intangible calories 
and vitamins are necessary to his techni- 
cal nourishment. But when his benefit 
from the library is multiplied by the re- 


curring uses of published scientific knowl- 


edge it Is plain that the total value to the 
research world of our specialized collec- 
tions approaches astronomical figures. 


EFFECTIVE USE or LIBRARIES 


At the conclusion of a research project 
it is instructive to estimate occasionally 
the fraction of the time expended which 
would be required for repetition of the 
essential steps or, in other words, to meas- 
ure the efficiency of the investigational 

1 Bass, Lawrence W, “Pure Research as an Aid 


to Industrial Progress.” Chemical Industries 47:18, 
July 1940. 
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plan and procedure. The amount of un- 
productive effort will usually be found to 
be unexpectedly high. Losses in basic 
efficiency fall into two general classes: 
(a) Those that would have been avoided 
by more thorough knowledge of or inter- 
pretation of the literature; (b) Those 
that were unpredictable on the basis of 
existing information. Offhand, one 
would expect that instances of the first 
type were relatively uncommon. Persons 
with experience in reviewing manuscripts 
submitted for publication, however, can 
testify to the frequent occurrence of over- 
lapping material even in final reports pre- 
sumed to be pruned free of nonessentials, 
In the wartime emergency the necessity 
for maximum, efficiency in technical work 
warrants special efforts to eliminate steps 
that do not contribute directly to the ulti- 
mate solution of a problem. 

'The importance of physical availability 
of reference literature should be men- 
tioned. Reasonable expenditures for se- 
lected collections in private offices or 
laboratories or in departmental suites or 
buildings are as justifiable on the basis of 
relationship between cost and efficiency of 
the work as are the sums spent on other 
forms of research facilities. . The items 
are often entered in a union catalog and 
may duplicate volumes in the general col- 
lection. For the same reasons, the pur- 
chase of two or more copies of current 
journals is warranted to ensure circulation 
in a reasonable length of time from receipt. 

"There is a great need for foreign publi- 
cations that have appeared since the out- 
break of the war, particularly in enemy 
countries. ‘The efforts being made by lead- 
ing librarians to obtain and share such 
material are deserving of active support. 
In spite of the strict censorship that un- 
doubtedly has been exercised on published 
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technical information, the journals and 
monographs are of great value to us as 
newcomers to the strained conditions of 
wartime technology and economy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


Until a few decades ago research work 
could be conducted effectively with much 
less reliance on the. library. Published 
information was scanty and the danger of 
duplicating the projects of others was in- 
considerable because of the vast regions 
of science still unexplored. Then, too, 
the literature was imperfect, since system- 
atic scientific terminology end elaborate 
theoretical foundations had rot been high- 
ly developed. 

With the growth in volume and im- 
portance of research reports and compila- 
tions the need has become progressively 
greater for oriented bibliographic studies 
as a prelude to investigational programs. 
New borderline domains have been charted 
which eventually have taken their places 
as independent disciplines, a development 
that is continuing at enhanced rate today. 
This rapid increase not only in volume but 
also in complexity of the literature has 
posed severe complications in the organiza- 
tion of collections, and library science has 
resourcefully met these problems. The 
many-faceted character of wa-time changes 
has enhanced the difficulty by making nec- 
essary the coordination of information 
from a number of different fields. 

Original contributions in technical peri- 
odicals or bulletins are, from the point of 
view of the research worker, the. primary 
literature. The classification and catalog- 
ing of this material has necessarily become 
the function of the abstract journal rather 
than of the library. The inherent slow- 
ness of abstracting procedures, with due 
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respect to their continual improvement, is 
a detriment to the most effective use of 
this firsthand information.. The situation 
has encouraged some organizations to un- 
dertake scanning services or internal ab- 
stracting programs. The need for still 
greater progress in the utilization of 
newly-published data constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the librarian. 


SECONDARY LITERATURE 


Monographs and other reference works 
or compilations, because of their character 
as fragmentary reviews and because of 
their lack of freshness, may be considered 
as secondary literature in relation to re- 
search. It is true, of course, that they 
serve as an invaluable starting point for 
searches in the primary literature and that 
they provide a foundation of knowledge 
for the investigator who is entering a new . 
technical sector. This relationship be- 
tween the original publications and de- 
rived material is not completely recognized 
in many special libraries, in part because 
of established library procedures and in 
part because means of solving the problems 
have not been worked out. In support of 
this opinion it is submitted that the catalog 
is often much more detailed than is neces- 
sary for most research purposes, while the 
treatment of the periodical literature is 
usually limited to checking receipts, scan- 
ning, and shelving. 

'The volume of ephemeral literature, 
which has always represented a compli- 
cated problem for the librarian, has greatly 
increased during the emergency. . Such 
material, if authoritative, assumes in- 
creased importance because of its up-to- 
dateness but under rapidly changing 
conditions it is-likely to become obsolescent 
or obsolete without warning. Much of it, 
moreover, suffers from lack of competent 
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editorial scrutiny. Further handicaps to 
its use are the lack of indexing and the 
difficulty of classification. 

All fields of technical literature would 
benefit from more attention to reviews and 
bibliographies. Even in a limited sector 
the research worker is overwhelmed by the 
volume of reading he should do. It is 
understood, of course, that the reviews 
should be prepared by competent persons 
and that the bibliographies should be criti- 
cal, not undigested. Librarians should not 
falter in the encouragement they have been 
giving to such important aids to the use 
of the primary research material. 

The individual investigator, in the 
opinion of the writer, is best qualified to 
handle the literature for his requirements. 
Efforts on the part of librarians to follow 
entire fields for numerous specialists are 
likely to be relatively ineffective. The 
trend toward the employment of bibliogra- 
phers is to be encouraged, but for maxi- 

' mum success they should be qualified in the 
technical fields concerned and they should 
be intimately acquainted with the projects 
they are serving. This type of work offers 
good opportunities for technically trained 
people who enter the library profession. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE 
LIBRARY 


Library executives must recognize that 
their training and professional experience 
emphasize details. Hence they must exert 
conscious effort to obtain a broad perspec- 
tive of the functions of their collections 
and of their staffs. The emergency pro- 
vides an incentive for realistic stocktaking 
because of the urgency and complexity of 
the services they must perform. 

The examination of needs of readers 
and their fulfillment is but a special case, 
so to speak, of market research. The tech- 
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niques developed for the study of consumer 
demands can be adapted to the evaluation 
of library service. Systematic records of 
various phases of the use of the collection 
and facilities can be employed judiciously 
to improve the aid rendered. An analysis 
of the functions of the catalog for readers 
and library staff may be illuminating. 
Study of the relative activity of the differ- 
ent components of the collection may aid 
in their effective arrangement. 

Time spent in educating library users 
may be saved manyfold. Тһе preparation 
of a suitable display of library layout or 
plan requires some effort but it can elim- 
inate many unnecessary questions. Con- 


-structive action against abuse of the bor- 


rowing privilege can greatly improve 
effectiveness of service. The “library 
drone” who through helplessness or lazi- 
ness imposes on the sympathy and willing- 
ness of the staff should be brought to a 
reasonable state of self-reliance. 

Procedures for selecting books for pur- 
chase can be improved through asking for 
competent technical opinions. General 
libraries which are making efforts to build 
up special collections on subjects germane 
to the war effort should be especially care- 
ful in choosing their material. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PROFESSION 


The general problems of the profession 
must not be neglected. Librarians should 
keep up with the literature in their own 
field of specialization including that con- 
cerning the welfare of the library world 
as a whole. Such material can be used in 
two ever-present difficulties that confront 
them, namely, that the staffs are prac- 
tically always too small for most effective 
service and that salaries are too low for 
the ability required. : 

To ensure maximum service for all li- 
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brary users, their cooperation must be ob- 
tained. Some salient features are included 
іп the following personal code: 


1. I will acquaint myself with and abide 
by the library rules and regulations. 

2. I will familiarize myself with the li- 
brary arrangement, catalog, and other fa- 
cilities in order that I may use them most 
effectively. 

3. I will conduct myself in such manner 
as to interfere least with others. 

4. I will avoid damage to books and li- 
brary property but will report any accidents. 

5. I will borrow books judiciously and will 
return them promptly. 

6. I will ask help freely of the library 
staff but only when warranted. 

7. I will read systematically and will 
make adequate notes of my references. 

8. I will prepare reports and published 
material with literature citations that are 
accurate and in accord with accepted biblio- 
graphic practice. 

9. I will endeavor ‘to assist the library 
staff by reporting any constructive sugges- 
tions that occur to me. 

10. I will make certain that my assistants 
are properly instructed in the use of the 
library. | 

11. I will emphasize to executives the ne- 
cessity for adequate administrative and finan- 
cial support for libraries. 


SELLING THE LIBRARY TO 
MANAGEMENT 


Confident of the great services libraries 
can contribute to the war effort, the li- 
brarian is justified in using vigorous means 
to obtain sympathetic recognition from 
management. Furthermore, in securing 
the support necessary to give effective aid 
in the readjustments due to the emergency, 
a firmer foundation will be laid for apply- 
ing our storehouse of technical knowledge 
to the solution of postwar problems. , 

The librarian and the research worker 
have much in common as regards the diffi- 
culty of managemental appraisal of their 
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worth to an organization. Both are pro- 
ducers of intangibles which are put to 
practical use by other departments. Both 
find it diffcult to give an estimate of 
dollars-and-cents value, although the re- 
search worker has a considerable advantage 
in this respect because his more spectacular 
achievements will yield concrete results in 
the form of new products or processes. 

The librarian in particular has need for 
developing a more positive concept of the 
rightful place of his or her services. One 
phase of the efforts of the industrial re- 
search worker in this direction may be of 
suggestive help. From periodic surveys 
it has become apparent that the research 
expenditures in different industries show 
a general pattern. Older and more estab- 
lished lines of manufacture tend to rely 
on experience and know-how, rather than 
on systematic investigational programs, 
while the younger industries are generous 
in their support of the latter type of activi- 
ties. Research budgets in broad industrial 
groupings vary from 0.1. рег cent of the 
sales dollar to over 5 per cent. In recent 
years the view has found wide acceptance 
that any company is justified in raising its 
research expenditures to 2 per cent of 
sales income. If figures were developed 
for the optimum extent of financial sup- 
port of library work by industry or by 
public organizations it would be simpler 
for executives to establish a policy in a 
given case. 

A final word in regard to relations with 
management may well be devoted to re- 
ports. While it is true that the research 
worker is, in general, a contributor of 
intangibles, his results are necessarily sum- 
marized in written form at rather frequent 
intervals. These records of progress, 
while they may be a chore to prepare, are, 
nevertheless, a valuable means of convinc- 
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ing executives of the need for supporting 
research. It would not be wasted effort, 
I believe, for the librarian to endeavor to 
submit more, reports to emphasize the 


amount and type of service rendered, and, 


wherever possible, to include mention of 
specific uses that have been made of li- 
brary information by other departments. 
It may well be added that a report should 
be prepared from the point of view of the 
person to whom it is submitted rather than 
from the historical or purely statistical 
perspective that often guides the writer. 


SELLING THE LIBRARY TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


The subject of the relationship of the 
library to the community is at the present 
time of interest to both the general and the 
special librarian. Under wartime condi- 
tions many libraries will find an oppor- 
tunity for important service Бу. building 
up specialized collections to meet the new 
requirements of their areas. 

The essence of sound public relations 
lies, not in the spectacular aspects of strik- 


ing news and important contacts, but in’ 


continual efforts to anticipate and satisfy 
public needs and reactions. The unassum- 
ing and cooperative attitude of the li- 
brarian, therefore, is well adapted to 
success in such a program if it is activated 
by a determination to make the library 
a more vital force in community affairs. 
_ The wartime atmosphere has naturally 

led to the purchase of books and pamphlets 
on air raid precautions, history, and geog- 
raphy for the general reader, but a still 
more effective service can be rendered by 
those libraries which provide useful back- 
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ground material relating to new war pro- 
duction developments in their communities. 
Specialized literature on raw materials, 
technology, transportation, etc. may be 


-needed to supplement the sources of in- 


formation available in industrial collec- 
New skills must be developed by 
our workmen in many cases and their 
patriotic desire to do -he best job possible 
can often be aided through works dealing 
with production methods and operations. 
Consultation with industrial executives 
will be helpful in planning such additions 
to the collection and may even result in 
financial support for the undertaking. 
'Turning to the specialized business 
branch libraries, they have provided a 
highly useful service in the localities where 
they have been established but their num- 
ber is far too few. In che same vein, there 
rises a natural question as to why technical 
branches have not been founded to meet 
the needs of our increasingly industrial 
economy. It seems likely that in many 
cases partial financial support could be 
obtained from business organizations. If 
such facilities were now available in key 
centers, they would be valuable aids in 
the solution of war production problems. 


tions. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


In conclusion, the present emergency 
provides a golden opportunity for the li- 
brarian to demonstrate the indispensability 
of specialized collections. Many execu- . 
tives who have never felt the need for the 
services that only trained personnel and an 
adequate library can give will come to 
realize their obligation to support this 


‘major tool of enlightened management. 


The War and Libraries: ТУ 


Universities and the War 


CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


This is the stenographic transcript of the address by the president of the 
Cine of Wisconsin, Madison, presented at the Third General 
Session оп June 25. 


IBRARIES AND UNIVERSITIES, educa- 
L tional institutions in general, are 
closely knit. We who think of ourselves 
in educational administration would as 
leave think of a kitchen without utensils 
as an educational institution without a li- 
brary. It was earlier indicated that per- 
haps I ought to talk about university li- 
braries, but that does not fall within the 
area of any competence І have. -I know 
something about our library but I am 
happy indeed to have someone who knows 
so much more about it than I do that I 
can allow him to, run that library. 

However, it was suggested that perhaps 
a little broader topic of the universities 
and the war effort would be a fruitful 
field of inquiry, even for librarians, for 
the moment, because there is such close 
touch between librarians and universities 
as training centers, as inspirational centers, 
as service centers, and all the rest. Your 
chairman has already indicated that per- 
haps there is need of discussing this par- 
ticular problem, because there are many 
who have during the last fifteen years and 
even before that raised the question of 
what an educational institution has to do 
in times of world stress, in times of con- 
fusion, in times of world war. ‘They have 
come and gone during such periods. They 
have closed their doors during such periods. 


And what is the relationship anyway? 
You know, some of us think of educa- 
tion as a rather peaceful and unhurried 
enterprise—in about the way that we think 
of browsing in a library as being a fruitful 
but rather detached undertaking. And 
most of us presume that just off the main 
highway or perhaps off a byway from the 
main highway these colleges and univer- 
sities exist, that they sit on a hill a bit, 
that they watch the world go by, that they 
develop certain philosophies of life, but 
that they are not really in the main cur- 
rent at all, in spite of the fact that there 


are evidences everywhere of the continued 
‘services of such institutions, not only to 


the communities in which they happen to 
be placed but to the commonwealths in 
which they exist and in the nation at large. 

But that doesn’t make any difference in 
what we think about things. Facts some- 
times cramp our style. As a reporter told 
me once in discussing a public problem, 
he didn’t care to have any more facts, 
because he had a line to take and that was 
the line he should take. It’s what we 
think about these things anyway that is 
effective. ‘That determines the support 
for educational institutions and, in some 
sense, even their direction. 

But it is a good thing to have opinion 
and fact get together occasionally, if it is 
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possible to do so. That is a real difficulty 
that any democratic institution faces, a 
democratic nation or a democratic govern- 
ment. We are all sovereign individuals. 
We have the right of free speech, we have 
our own attitudes and ideas about things, 
and we don’t hesitate at all to express 
them and make them sound learned and 
fruitful. Sometimes these opinions are not 


related to facts. Sometimes we give forth: 


before we think much. There is too little 
mastication of the facts before we go into 
production of opinion. And sometimes 
our thinking amounts to a rearranging of 
our prejudices merely. We fit them to- 
gether a little differently. We puzzle over 
the situation and, after having rearranged 
these prejudices, we think we have really 
done a job of constructive thinking. That 
is not always true. 

It is true, though, that those in the edu- 
cational field and librarians, people who 
deal with books and ideas and attitudes, 
are on the whole the products of peaceful 
living rather than of wartime, and edu- 
cation and peace go better together than 
education and war. That is true, I am 
sure, about the activities of libraries. 
‘There isn't time, we think when the world 
is in turmoil, to stop and browse and think 
and give ourselves opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a time of great action. It must 
be. We are critical now that action isn't 
rapid enough and that we don't have 
enough of it. We are beginning to think 
in terms of aggressive action now rather 
than merely defensive action. And those 
who talk about war now, no longer talk 
about national defense, they talk about na- 
tional offense. 


PEACEFUL Punsurrs Lam ASIDE 


And so we say that nations when at 
war accept the general assumption that 
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‘pening now. 
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peaceful pursuits may be laid aside for the 
duration while we make preparation for 
war the chief business of all of society. 
And yet it would be easy to prove, I 
think, that universities have suffered in 
many ways, as have all educational enter- 
prises and institutions in times of pro- 
longed war. As I suggested а moment 
ago, some of them closed during such pe- 
riods or all but closed, and university stu- 
dents, the teaching staffs, and the research 
groups have been very widely scattered. 
If you look about you at the moment 
on a worldzwide basis you will find 
evidence that this is exactly what is hap- 
Universities in Europe and 
in Asia are having not only physical difi- 
culties to maintain themselves but very 
great spiritual difficulties. In China, for 
instance, universities, such as there are, 
are on the march. They are trying to 
keep them open somewhere— somehow. 
On the continent of Europe they are 
plunged into a particular kind of propa- 
gandist effort, which must be most diffi- 
cult indeed for many who are connected 
with those institutions. 


Face War WITH APPREHENSION 

"That is the reason, I think, that univer- 
sity and college and educational adminis- 
trators in general always face war condi- 
tions with a certain pessimism—with real 
apprehension at times. That is going on 
now. You wouldn't have this continual 
running back and forth cf educational ad- 
ministrators to centers and to Washington, 
the calling of meetings to discuss the prob- 
lems facing educational institutions, if that 
were not a fact. And then we get our- 
selves into an argument immediately as to 
what shall be the relationship of these 
educational enterprises to the national ef- 
fort. | 

I suppose we who have these adminis- 
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trative responsibilities in universities are 
getting telegrams pretty regularly these 
days to come down and discuss this bit of 
legislation that someone is suggesting 
should be introduced into the Congress of 
the United States. Shall education be 
accelerated in certain areas, and if so, how 
in the world is it to be supported? That 
at the present time is a difficulty and there 
is a good deal of discussion of it at the 
moment. 

'There came across my desk yesterday a 
little address by William Bennett Mon- 
roe, who used to be at Harvard and is 
now, as most of you know, at the Cali- 
fornia Technological Institute, in which 
he takes up the cudgels against educational 
institutions running into Washington at 
this moment for Federal aid in many di- 
rections, because he sees very real and very 
grave difficulties ahead if that is done. So 
I think the generalization may well be 
made and can be sustained that those who 
have charge of educational institutions to- 
day have certain real apprehensions about 
the future, have some understanding of 
the difficulties in which they are involved, 
and that there is in many areas, at any 
rate, some pessimism. 


ADVANCE War EFFORT 


But in general it is fair to say that these 
people assume that universities will do 
everything possible to advance the war ef- 
fort which the United States has under- 
taken. Now what does that mean? Let 
us examine it for a moment. 

' I think the people of the United States 
—I think you—expect that students and 
patrons of educational enterprises in the 
United States, and particularly universi- 
ties and colleges, because the patrons of 
those institutions are within a certain age 
group——I think you expect those who are 
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students and patrons of our colleges and 
universities to serve the nation in the most 
needful spot, and the problem of finding 
that most needful spot may be a bit diffi- 
cult. 


Younc PEOPLE IN ARMED Forces 


All of these young people, for now with 
the W.A.A.C.’s coming along and the 


W.A.N 7s, there will be, in addition to the 


male population, a large female population 
added to our Army and Navy, are subject 
to selective service and, unless they are in- 
dispensable somewhere else or physically 
handicapped, those within certain age 
groups laid down by law will naturally 
and inevitably and rightly be in army 
training camps. 

You will recall that the first Selective 
Service Act as originally passed (it has 
been amended somewhat since) provided 
that college students who were in attend- 
ance upon regular courses should be de- 
ferred during that current year. That 
was put in because the act passed after the 
college year had opened and not because 
Congress wanted to do something specific 
at the moment for college students par- 
ticularly. But at that moment it was 
assumed that this training would be a 
year's training and then these young men 
would go back to their communities as of 
the reserve Army of the United States. It 
didn’t make very much difference at that 
moment whether those who happened to 
be in college at that particular time should 
have that training put off for nine months 
or not. They would get it, as all would 
get it, and, therefore, the debate was upon 
an entirely different plan than it has been 
in the last year. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, you will re- 
call that the Selective Service Act was 
changed, requiring those who were in serv- 
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ice to remain in service for the duration 
and those who were not in training to 
come into training as rapidly as possible. 
If there are to be ten million men in the 
armed forces of the United States, nat- 
urally enough this great reservoir of man- 
power now in the universities and colleges 
will have to be tapped. And so the prob- 
ability that the male student of proper age, 
unless he happens to be enlisted in some 
service so provided by law or by Army 
regulation or by regulation of the Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, will be deferred 
is relatively slight. It may be said with a 
good deal of certainty thet the country 
expects physically-fit students to go into 
the armed services. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


There is a countermovement running 
right straight across that generalization 
which I have made. It consists of two 
Federal programs and policies. The 
armed services enlist college students and 
then tell them to go back to college and 
stay there until they are called. The regu- 
lations indicate that it is presumed these 
college students may finish their various 
courses, unless there comes a tremendous 
emergency and then, of course, they will 
be called in. And some of these services, 
at least for the time being, are saying 
that they will: accept only men who have 
graduated from a college or a university. 
So in some sense there has been put back 
into the picture what there was in that 
earlier section of the Selective Service Act: 
that college men shall stay where they 
are, but this time it is if they are enlisted 
in certain of the armed services of the 
United States. d 

And so there are campuses in the United 
States which this summer and next fall 
wil have a great many recruits in the 
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Army and the Navy who are really not 
actually specializing in certain technical 
fields. And then there is another group 
brought to us because of this second policy : 
those who are pursuing a technical edu- 
cation are being deferred by directives 
from the national Selective Service Head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Those who are in medicine or in phar- 
macy or in dentistry or in engineering or 
cognate branches, or in particular branches 
in the field of science, physics, chemistry, 
biology, astronomy, meteorology, and so 
forth, are being deferred; the others are 
being enlisted and continued in college. 
It would appear that the Army and Navy 
and Marines and Coast Guard and all the 
rest are vying at the moment with each 
other to try to enlist college students in 
their particular branches of the service 
and keep them there. They want a reser- 
voir or pool of possible officers next year 
and the year after and the year after that. 


No “Lost GENERATION” 


And then there are those, too, among 
them the President of the United States, 
the head of the United States Office of 
Education, and many others, who feel very 
strongly that here in the United States 
there must not be a lapse in the college 
generation as there was in England during 
the last war. There must not be the “lost 
generation.” Therefore, any of these de- 
vices that keeps a certain portion of the 
young manhood of the nation under disci- 
plined study and in college surroundings 
is of service now, will be of more service 
next year, the year after, and in the days 
to come when the peace is to be made. 

I have spoken of two things: first, the 
manpower in the colleges and universities 
being called naturally and normally, just 
as is the manpower outside, to the train- 
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ing camps; second, of the fact that cutting 
across such a policy are: 1. The demands 
of the armed forces themselves and of 
Federal agencies, as well as of industry 
which has to play a large part in this war; 
2. That certain of those who are in college 
or who may be in college ought to stay 
there if they happen to be enrolled in the 
services now and are designated as student 
recruits. А 

But there is another thing that the uni-. 
versities are now engaged in tremendously 
and it has to do with the war. They are 
‘centers of research for many defense proj- 
ects. I suppose no one who has not gone 
into that question has the slightest idea of 
the magnitude of the program of research 
which is going on, on the campuses and in 
the laboratories of a great many univer- 
sities of the United States, and universities 
can say nothing about it, either in terms 
of sums of money or in terms of projects, 
because this is confidential—completely 
confidential. But it is fair to say that 
facility after facility on campus after cam- 
pus is turned rather completely into re- 
search in defense projects. Of course, de- 
fense projects are just the projection of 
projects that have been going on in these 
laboratories—in physical and chemical and 
biological and engineering laboratories 
everywhere. 


RESEARCH ON UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 


The Federal agencies and the national 
instrumentalities, including the National 
- Academy of Science, have farmed out to 
universities and to campuses these manifold 
research problems for which they have no 
base, for which they have no laboratories. 
'"The.Army and Navy laboratories are, 
after all, pretty limited in scope and it is 
difficult to expand equipment in such a 


time as this. Naturally, therefore, these 
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well-equipped laboratories have come into 
service of the Federal government at this 
moment. And it is fair to say, then, that 
many of our laboratories are actually Fed- 
eral or national laboratories and that mil- 
lions and millions and millions of dollars 
of Federal funds are being spent in these 
areas. 

So far as students are concerned, in the 
use of the physical equipment and the man- 
power of university laboratories, the war 
is brought pretty close home to the cam- 
puses of the United States. But there is 
another great source of manpower that is 
being used. It is that manpower which 
we call the faculty of the universities and 
colleges. There is the great reservoir of 
technical competence in the United States. 
I wonder whether we actually realize 
that? It has taken the war to indicate 
that when the Federal government or а. 
national defense agency wants peculiar 
technical or scientific competence, there is 
just one place in America to get a real 
reservoir. ; 

Oh, yes, there are industrial laboratories 
which have some such competence. ‘There 
are private individuals not connected with 
educational institutions who have such 
competence, who may be consultants. But 
the great reservoir of scientific manpower, 
after all, is in these laboratories on the 
campuses, in these classrooms of the uni- 
versities, among the graduate.students, the 
postdoctoral fellows, and all the rest. 


FACULTIES SERVING GOVERNMENT 


And so our faculties are called upon by 
the Federal government to furnish in 
Washington, in New York, in Boston, in 
centers at various places, men who are not 
being left on the campuses in laboratories: 


‘economists, historians, geographers, me- 


teorologists, mathematicians, chemists, 
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physicists, and all the rest. If the univer- 
sity which I represent, for instance, could 
produce tomorrow from its graduate school 
five hundred chemists, the government 
would want them all. It just isn’t pos- 
sible to produce this manpower fast 
enough. Our government wants special- 
ists: it wants them in the physical sciences, 
in the social sciences, in the biological 
sciences, in the humanities, and in the 
languages. There isn't a great campus in 
America which hasn't sent to—we will 
call it Washington, speaking for the na- 
tional government, and that may mean 
sent anywhere from South America to 
China or to Europe—1 say, there isn't a 
great campus in America that has not sent 
‘scores and scores and sometimes hundreds 
of its keenest specialists in these various 
areas into the Federal services. 

And so the country comes to the univer- 
sity for talent in a moment like this. That 
is perhaps a strange thing to many who 
think of the universities as places on a hill, 
as aloof and by-the-way enterprises. I 
can’t dwell on that any further. But they 


are being used also as training camps for . 


the special Army and Navy schools and 
in many cases the universities are asked to 
furnish the teaching personnel for the 
Navy or Ármy or Coast Guard, as the 
case may be, a very different program than 
the one we had twenty-five years ago 
with the S. A.T.C., when the Army moved 
to the campus and took charge of the 
campus. The Army and Navy both said 


two years ago: "Never again that kind of . 


enterprise. 'The people who are in the 
field of education know about education, 
and we really don't." 


CHANGES IN CAMPUS PERSONNEL 


And so, as the regular campus popula- 
tion goes down because young men go to 
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the training camps, the Army and the 
Coast Guard and the rest are moving in 
personnel to the campuses. I might indi- 
cate, for instance, that on our own campus 
not far away, just a little to the west of 
here, we have had more young-men moved 
in by the Army and the Navy than the 
number of those who have gone from the 
campus in the last year to the training 
camps. That will not be true this coming 
academic year; we will not make it up. 
But for the present, at any rate, every 
facility at the university which can take 
care of any students at all is being used 
by the Army and the Navy. 

And these are specialized enterprises un- 
der university auspices. The Army itself, 
as well as the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
now is conducting a vast experiment in 
education by correspondence. And it 


‘might interest this audience to know that 


you happen to be in the state where the 
state university has been chosen as the 
center for the Army Institute of Cor- 
respondence, and all of the correspondence 
work that is being done—that is, the study 
correspondence work that is being done in 
the United States Army through the Army 
Headquarters—is being done out of a 
Iittle town known as Madison, Wisconsin, 
at this moment. 


Key CENTERS IN War EFFORT 


So putting this all together and trying 
to say it briefly, it is fair to say that the 
country—that is, those whom we have 
chosen to set policy and administer it at 
this time—actually considers the institu- 
tions of higher learning as key centers in 
the war effort. They are reservoirs for 
the recruiting of fighting men, they are 
reservoirs for the recruiting of specialists 
for the national services, for the teachers 
of men in training. Their laboratories are 
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being used twenty-four hours a day and 
their plants in general have been made 
_available for national service. Their 
faculties are being used instead of these 
Federal agencies attempting to provide 
faculties of their own. At no time—and 
I say this advisedly—at no time in human 
history have universities not only seemed 
to be but happen to be as important in a 
national effort as they are right now in 
the United States. And those who think 
of education as a sort of peacetime luxury 
must be getting the shock of their lives. 
The evidence before us indicates that the 
university, the institution от higher learn- 
ing, is really a wartime necessity when 
there is a total and all-out effort. 
sure that the government considers them 
as such, and it certainly is using them as 
universities have never been used officially 
or governmentally in the long history of 
educational enterprises. 

And the government is going further 
than that: it is indicating in no uncertain 
terms that it wants these institutions to 
carry on, not only these specialized things 
but their regular training and educational 
programs, so that we may have that sup- 
ply of men I spoke of a few moments ago: 
the men who can meet the challenges of 
next year, the men who can supply the 
leadership needs and opportunities of the 
country next year, and then the next year, 
and all the years that come after, includ- 
ing the terribly important years which will 
follow if again we have peace. 

It is not too much to say then that our 
national policy at this time contemplates 
the maintenance of vigorous and compre- 
hensive educational programs, not in spite 
of the fact that we are at war, as popular 
psychology was wont to have it a few years 
ago, but because of the war effort and be- 
cause of the peace effort which is going to 
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follow. The nation requires the services 
that somehow or another universities and 
institutions of higher learning and libraries 
as well have been taught to render. 


REQUIREMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES 


That policy requires something from the 
universities: it requires adaptability of no 
mean order, resourcefulness at the mo- 
ment, a tremendous awareness of national 
needs, and besides all that, a selflessness 
and devotion to the national effort, a will- 
ingness to put "first things first" during a 
period of world conflict, a willingness to 
put aside a laboratory project, an experi- 
ment of great importance but not quite of 
such immediate importance as the one that 
is being asked for by a Federal agency, a 
willingness to put aside a few of the things 
that we have considered of immense im- 
portance in the total educational picture 
in order to take care of the most pressing 
things that come along. 

But it doesn't mean that universities or 
institutions of higher learning have to 
sacrifice standards or have to relinquish 
long-time objectives. It means a tem- 
porary redirection only, now and then, of 
certain activities and perhaps here and 
there, when it becomes necessary, a chang- 
ing emphasis. Our task in general re- 
mains the same: the education of the new 
generation, the making of citizens, the 
pushing outward of the boundaries of 
knowledge, and the serving of our coun- 
try and our generation in practical ways 
which wil make our national life more 
decent ànd wholesome. 

We must not forget that we live and 
work in a rapidly-changing world. Edu- 
cational enterprises not only must sense 
this, not only must comprehend it, but 
must be willing to act upon it. It is our 
responsibility not only to conserve the 
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values which civilized man has developed 
but to look into the future as well. I 
think more of us are beginning to be aware 
of the fact which, we mentioned a few 
years back, put one into the “lunatic 
fringe:” that the world is going to change, 
it is bound to change, and, if we are going 
to have a peaceful world, certain condi- 
tions which have made for strife and com- 
petitive national armament will have to be 
changed. | | 


Look то THE FUTURE 


And so universities have to be aware of 
that fact, and I think are. We must look 
to the future in whatever we do today. 
The students we are going to deal with 
are going to live in the future. Some of 
us may want to live in the past, we may 
like to live in the past, and we may still 
be living in the past, but the students we 
deal with are going to live in another 
world, in a different world, in a world of 
the future, and changes are coming much 
more rapidly than any of us have ever 
dreamed of. We are fond of saying in the 
academic world that we have had more 
change in the last generation or in the last 
century than in all of the eons before in 
human history. Look for an acceleration 
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of that. Тһе surest thing we can say is 
that change is going to continue and per- 
haps be accelerated. Many of us, doubt- 
less, are in for many surprises. 

We in the universities—you in the li- 
braries—cannot forget that fact. We 
can’t live in a musty world when things 
are as they are. The world is out of joint. 
It is topsy-turvy. Shall we say that 
Humpty-Dumpty can never be put to- 
gether again? Or shall we say that man 
can and man will find a way, he will make 
the accommodations? He has intelligence 
enough if he will but use it. 

And so the intelligence which is repre- 
sented by such an association and by edu- 
cational enterprises all over the United 
States, while we undertake today an all- 
out effort, must keep its eyes on the fu- 
ture. For it is out of such a personnel 
as is here represented and is represented by 
faculties and students of universities will 
have to come a considerable portion of the 
realistic thinking in the next generation. 
At such a time, the so-called aloofness or 
partial aloofness or the fact that it is an 
institution set upon a hill, will aid our 
country and our people to a happier solu- 
tion of world difficulties than we have yet 
found! 


Public Library War Information 


Centers | 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


This is the first of a series in which Mrs. Danton will discuss war activities 
of public libraries as she found them in a number of visits from coast 
to coast made in May, June, and July. 


E ARE in the ninth month of war. > 


The nation is “flexing its immense 
industrial muscles” in a mighty effort like 
nothing ever seen in the world before. 
Everywhere one hears such unaccustomed 
phrases as “geared for the emergency,” 
“retooling a plant,” or “converting an in- 
dustry.” 

Public libraries, generally alert even to 
minor forces affecting the lives of the 
people they serve, have accepted in various 
ways and to a greater or less extent their 
role in this gigantic effort. And they did 
not wait until December 7 to begin. 
Sometimes the President’s rearmament 
message was the starting point; sometimes 
the Russo-German pact. Atany rate, long 
before the blow fell they had been as- 
sembling materials on defense, drawing 
on England for official publications, pro- 
viding the best new books on the progress 
of the war in Europe, as they appeared, 
setting up exhibits dealing with war- 
related subjects, offering printed argu- 
ments to bolster proponents of either side 
on such heated topics as appeasement, 
lease-lend, intervention, war aims. 

On Monday morning, December 8, 
many a library in the country took a new 


look at itself, realized its augmented re- 
sponsibility, began to intensify its efforts, 
to clear its decks for one single purpose— 
to do all possible to help win the war and 
the peace. The public was already at its 
doors with new questions, new demands. 
The British pamphlets or. home defense 
began suddenly to be of enormous interest 
as everyone talked of air raids and in- 
cendiaries, blackouts and gas bombs. Ma- 
terial of immediate concern was usually 
collected at one convenient place; other 
material was ordered quickly; newspapers 
were clipped and periodicals scanned for 
what might help to answer the insistent 
calls; maps were tacked оп bulletin 
boards; bibliographies made and multi- 
plied; government documents took on new 
significance. The war was on. 

On December 19 the President and 
Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. called 
on every library to make itself a war 
information center, and the January Bul- 
letin offered a long list of suggested activ- 
ities. The United States Information 
Service in the Office of Government Re- 


ports! began to assemble monthly packets 


1Now the Service Division, Bureau of Public In- 
T ad Office of War Information; Harriet Root, 
let. 
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of useful printed material and these have 
" been sent to libraries on a constantly 
expanding list, until now more than five 
thousand libraries are receiving them. 
From the same office come Library of 
Congress bibliographies, Navy communi- 
qués, O.P.M. bulletins, and other useful 
items. Other departments of the govern- 
ment have been furnished library mailing 
lists and present prospects indicate a 
greatly expanded program of service to 
` libraries from Washington. 

During the last half year many libraries 


Location 


The statements which follow are based 
largely on actual visits to and observation 
of a number of libraries with effective 
centers, in scattered parts of the country, 
chosen because they presented a variety 
of local problems due to more or less 
strategic location, presence of defense in- 
.dustries, nearby military concentrations, 
new population groups, etc. A number 
of libraries that could not be visited were 
asked to report by letter. 

Naturally a wide range was found in 
the physical setup of the centers, the scope 
of their service, the technique of admin- 
istration. In the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, the assistant Н- 
brarian had offered his own office for a 
war information center, and himself re- 
tired to the basement—a patriotic sacrifice 
which solved what had appeared to be a 
hopeless situation in an outgrown and 
crowded building. When the room was 
done over and equipped with table, chairs, 
shelves, and bulletin boards, it made an 
excellent center, for it is well located, 
close to loan desk and open shelves. Each 
shelf section was topped with O.C.D. 
insignia in color and the library’s own 
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have set up war information centers, often 
securing designation as official war infor- 
mation center from the local defense 
council and beginning at once to receive 
and set apart documents and other war- 
related materials. As far as is known, 
there have been few cases where the local 
defense council has not been willing and 
glad to name the public library an official 
information center; indeed it is often the 
only such center in a town or city or 
county and supplies the needs of the coun- 
cil as well as those of civilians. 


and Setup 


service flag hung on the wall, flanked by 
posters and streamers. 

A number of libraries have used the 
reader’s adviser’s office—like Pittsburgh 
and Lincoln, Nebraska—and this depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library is 
virtually a war.information center, though 
not so named. In Youngstown, Ohio, a 
booth was set up in the main circulation 
room ; Cleveland uses a second floor lobby, 
convenient to four key departments; Los 
Angeles makes fine use of an octagonal 
information desk, placed at the junction 
of all main floor corridors; Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Atlanta, and ` 
Houston have centers in their reference 
departments; Baltimore has a civilian de- 
fense information desk in its beautiful 
central hall; in Detroit the center strikes 
the eye of every visitor for it faces the 
front door and commands the double 
stairway; Pasadena, California, had to 
abandon its excellent front-door location 
and move its center to the reference de- 
partment because.the use of volunteers did 
not prove successful and professional staff 
could not be spared to man the added 
department. Newark has practically 
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turned over its lending department to the 
center and the entire library is used to 
advertise it; Knoxville, Tennessee, put a 
row of shelves in the middle of its main 
reading room; in Providence the war in- 
formation center took over the informa- 
tion desk; Chicago installed a colorful 
center in its north corridor, where display 
space abounds and the popular library, 
opposite, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has given over the 
greater part of its periodical reading 
room, using eight sections of built-in peri- 
odical racks to display its pamphlets; in 
Denver the center is conspicuously placed 
in the lending department, while Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, set up a hall center, 
next to the catalog and opposite the adult 
circulation and information desks. 

A number of departmentalized libraries, 
like Minneapolis and Rochester, New 
York, prefer to keep all war material in 
appropriate departments. Sacramento, 
California, and Portland, Oregon, follow 
this plan, though they maintain directing 
desks, as do Toledo and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Cincinnati has provided a 
room, with tables, chairs, bulletin boards, 
bookshelves, and pamphlet racks, while 
crowded Kalamazoo, Michigan, can set 
aside no space but proclaims its readiness 
to furnish information by a streamer out- 
side. 


draws many visitors. 
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As many variations are found in 
branches as in central libraries, from small 
table displays of books and pamphlets to 
extensive information centers, flanked by 
civilian enrolment desks ard effectively 
publicized, like those in the Woodlawn 
and Hild branches in Chicago. In every 
branch visited, the center, whatever its 
size and character, had been given the 
most conspicuous spot in the building and 
had attention focused on it by means of 
signs and posters. 

When a library decides to establish a 
war information center, the first step is 
to determine whether it is tc serve chiefly 
as a coordinating center or referral point, 
or to function like an added department 
of the library. In the former case an 
alcove, desk, or corner will usually suffice, 
provided there is room for vertical files 
and a bulletin board; in the latter case a 
room or corridor is required. Advan- 
tages of the larger center are that it is 
likely to be more conspicuous and to offer 
more display space, also that in a small 
library it can accommodate a!l war-related 
materials, while a serious drawback is that 
it demands administrative personnel. To 
many libraries this feature presents such 
a problem that use of a corner of some 
established department is the only solu- 
tion. Reference or lending is most fre- 
quently used. 


Functions 


Hand in hand with the selection of a 
location for the center must come a de- 
cision as to the functions it is expécted 
to perform. Obviously, it is to serve as 
an information tool on national defense, 
civilian defense, and consumer defense, 
but it can do this in several ways: as a 
self-contained unit, a terminal point; as 


a, fully equipped dispenser of the quick 
type of information usually drawn from 
fugitive sources; or chiefly as a referral 
point for other sections of the library. 

Any good center will expect to serve 
the local administration, the council of 
defense, other established institutions, all 
volunteer participants in the defense effort, 
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any men in uniform who may be in its 
territory, business and industry, miscel- 
']aneous organizations, and the general 
public. However, all these functions may 
be variously interpreted. 

For example, the defense council of 
Kern County, California, is composed of 
more than two hundred busy members. 
They cannot all find time to read all the 
official publications that come from Wash- 
ington and their own state, so volunteers 
from among the Kern County librarians 
read and abstract for them all pertinent 
defense material. For a time these ab- 
stracts appeared weekly; now they are 
issued monthly. 

Again, in Youngstown, Ohio, where the 
public library is the official and only 
O.C.D. information center for the city 

‚ and county, it has taken the responsibility 
of editing and duplicating a daily “Civilian 
Defense Information Bulletin." This is 
sent to newspapers, radio stations, schools, 
and various civilian defense offices, Very 
close association is evident here and the 
library has first claim on all defense ma- 
terials, so that civic and business leaders 
turn first to the library for informational 
service. 

In San Francisco the ‘director of the 
public library's center devotes one day a 
week to visiting official defense offices and 
evacuation centers, serving as a liaison 
officer between them and her own agency. 
In Detroit members of the staff visit 
official defense centers about three times 
a week to keep up with new developments 
'and changes and with material received. 

"T'o a less degree, services like these can 
be rendered in smaller places. Every 
center can keep members of the local de- 
fense council informed of new material as 
fast as it is received, can do some visiting 
at city hall, Red Cross, and other social 
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agencies, can maintain a local war direc- 
tory and a local information file, can 
distribute lists and broadsides. 

Volunteer defense workers usually visit 
the center for advice and help in selecting 
an activity in which to enroll, then to 
seek definite information as to require- 
ments and obligations. In the New York 
Public Library, which has no designated 
war information center, the reader’s ad- 
visers handle hundreds of such inquiries, 
furnishing the information asked for and 
directing the volunteers to proper places 
of enrolment. Many libraries, especially 
branches in large cities, handle enrolments 
themselves. 

A man planning to enlist in some branch 
of the armed services can make his choice · 
much more satisfactorily at a library, 
where he can sit down with material on 
all the branches, than at some recruiting 
center, | 

There is no organization which is not 
in some way lending its efforts to the war, 
and a war information center serves them 
all in some way: perhaps only in furnish- 
ing consumer information or figures on the 
cost of living or the best way to launch a 
bond-selling campaign. 

The general public may belong to one 
of the four groups above or it may be 
composed of isolated individuals seeking 
all sorts of war information for their own 
purposes: students after the latest maps, 
housewives seeking advice on blackout 
materials, kindly citizens wishing to offer 
their services in such homely matters as 
tending the furnace for families whose 
men have been called away. i 

A well-known librarian has stated in 
a few words his ideas as to what a library 
should be doing today: helping people find 
jobs, giving them a lift, supplying them 
with information. That also covers the 
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functions of a war information center. 
“We know -all the answers," states the 
Newark library modestly in one of its 
leaflets, to which a chemical engineer 
replied, “We wish to heaven we did!” 

Some libraries conceive of their war 
information centers as somewhat like the 
information desk in a union station. They 
serve as coordinating agencies for the 
library and for civilian defense, as do those 
desks for the railroads which use the sta- 
tion, and they give out prompt and accu- 
rate information much as those desks hand 
out timetables. The Los Angeles and 
other California centers will undertake to 
answer any war or defense question by 
mail, provided а self-addressed and 
stamped envelope is enclosed, The war 
information center brings the library into 
a new relationship with the community, 
as an adjunct to city hall and O.C.D., to 
training center and to military establish- 
ments. No longer a refuge from the world, 
a. resource for the escapist, the library.is a 
vital and aggressive part of the city and of 
America’s will to victory. 

To achieve its function fully, the center 

( 
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needs designation as the official war in- 
formation center of the city, town, or 
county. Such designation should be sought 
from the local O.C.D. which is usually 
glad to bestow it and to turn over to the 
library many valuable tools and services 
received from Washington in exchange 
for the right to refer all inquiries there. 
Official designation of the library nearly 
always carries appointment of the librarian 
to the civilian defense council or to the 
chairmanship of one of its important com- 
mittees. 

It is far better to have one official, well- 
equipped, and well-manned center in a 
given area, even a large one, than several 
inadequate centers, poorly stocked and 
under inept direction. Mushroom “in- 
formation centers,” set up by well-mean- 
ing volunteers, can be a real obstacle to 
the dissemination of information in an area 
where a good library center is function- 
ing, in drawing off some inquiries that 
should be directed to the spot where full 
and official information is kept on file. 
Better to travel farther and find what you 
seek at your journey’s end. 


Materials . 


Having decided on the functions of a 
war information center and chosen its 
location, the next step is to equip it, first 
with a desk and table, shelves, bulletin 
board, preferably a typewriter, a card 
filing cabinet, and a vertical file, and— 
perhaps most important of all—a tele- 
© phone. (Some centers have three.) ‘This 
observer would also advocate one or two 
visitors! chairs, though she has not always 
found them. If possible, avoid making 
irremediable decisions about these things; 
the center should be kept flexible so it 
can be altered with the changing demands 


of the uncertain period ahead. Finances 
of course play a part but many libraries 
have equipped their centers with "uncon- 
sidered trifles” from their own 
rooms, with a minimum of outlay. 

As for printed materials, some may be 
considered basic, whether they are kept 
at the center or shelved elsewhere with 
related items. Such things are the civilian ` 
defense manuals published by the O.C.D. 
in Washington, the weeklies, Victory and 
A Week of the War, the Information Di- 
gest, and War Production News (for the 
locality). Daily official communiqués of 


store- 
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Army and Navy are received by large 
libraries but since they are several days 
late are usually filed away for the record. 
A depository library will receive much 
invaluable material automatically, but 
much more can be obtained by visits to 
every local defense center, from national 
organizations, and through regular book 
selection channels. To say that local and 
nearby metropolitan newspapers must be 
scanned and clipped, the clippings mounted, 
indexed, and filed, is to say the obvious. 
Each day’s press will yield its quota of 
items: new rationing or priority rulings, 
new appointments to national or local 
boards and councils, new instructions about 
salvage campaigns, new recruiting or enlist- 
ment information, new facts for consumers 
or landlords or victory gardeners or first- 
aid students or nutrition workers. “Ru- 
mor stories” must be authenticated (New 
Orleans does this daily) ; local tie-ups for 
Washington announcements discovered. 
And weeding out of obsolete or repudiated 
items must be going on all the time, else 
the file will soon be choked and unusable. 

A directory of local organizations, 
whether or not primarily concerned with 
defense, will be found as indispensable as 
the telephone and as much used. The 
enterprising library at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, got one printed without expense 
by selling advertising space'in the flyleaves. 
But most libraries maintain such a direc- 
tory on cards, listing all officers, with 
- names, addresses, and telephone numbers, 
with cross references from key letters or 
short names. In the same or another 
index are recorded the names of wardens, 
auxiliary police, block mothers, etc., im- 
portant individuals engaged in defense 
work, those who can and will speak, build- 
ings available for meetings, vocational 
schools and training agencies, forums—in 
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short all the local machinery actually or 
potentially engaged in the war effort. 
One small New Jersey library even keeps 
a list of people with rooms to rent! 

At Brockton, Massachusetts, is main- 
tained a file of all Brockton men inducted 
into the service: name, address, nearest of 
kin, date of birth, induction date, branch 
of service, and other items of schooling 
and advancement as they become known. 
A distinctive feature of the Cleveland 
center is a telenews service, furnished by 
a local theatre. Other places, like Mun- 
cie, Indiana, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


.are keeping scrapbooks of local war ma- 


terial, often with W.P.A. assistance. 
Material for speakers on all subjects re- 
lating to the war, defense, and postwar 
problems is kept easily accessible. Some 
Chicago branch librarians serve as secre- 
tary of the community speakers’ bureau; 
some keep a file of residents who are 
ready to respond to any community need. 

In most Chicago branch library centers 
are found community maps, often made 
on blackboards with thin strips of gummed 
paper to mark the blocks, names of zone 
and block wardens and other defense offi- 
cials typed and pasted at the proper place, 
public meeting places and public aid-raid 
shelters indicated by colored tacks, official 
defense agencies labeled. Variations of 
this type of map are found in other cities. 
And maps of every kind are of value. 
San Diego, California, hangs ephemeral 
war maps on newspaper sticks and has two 
or three racks full all the time. They are 
easily seen and handled, easily changed 
when supplanted. Large libraries sub- 
scribe for map services; many libraries 
circulate maps. 

As stated on an earlier page, several 
thousand libraries are receiving packets of 
material from Washiagton and regular о 
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bulletins issued by various government 
offices. State representatives of O.G.R. 
(now the Bureau of Public Inquiries, 
O.W.I.) also maintain stocks of govern- 
ment material and are glad to furnish 
them to libraries. The chief difficulty, 
reported by libraries all over the country, 
is to learn promptly what has been pub- 
lished and where to apply for it. 

Since most of the questions that come 
to a war information center are "spot" 
questions, it is important to have the 
answers readily available. At one time the 
most frequent question at many centers— 
reaching a hundred a day at Long Beach, 
California—had to do with obtaining 
birth certificates; at this writing Detroit 
is busy elucidating the vexed details of 
rent control. San Francisco is asked for 
Japanese population statistics so frequently 
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that these are kept tacked up beside the 
telephone. Another repeater comes from 
the foreign born man or woman with first 
papers who would like to apply for a job 
іп a defense plant. “I registered for the 
draft but lost my card. What shall I 
do?” is answered in two minutes by the 
efficient attendant, who asks the inquirer's 
address, looks at her draít board map 
(clipped and mounted), and tells him 
where to apply. Many questions that 
come to a center are based on newspaper 
stories or radio announcements. All too 
often the announcement has been prema- 
ture: no local machinery has been set up 
for handling the campaign or the job. 
'The library must explain to many disap- 
pointed inquirers that, let us say, there is 
as yet no local concern ready to buy 
human hair. 


Staff 


The character and size of the staff at 
war information centers varies greatly. 
Ideally, the staff is professional, of course, 
with a fixed director. Assistants are 
often borrowed from various departments 
of the library, giving from a few hours 
a day to one full day a week, as at Los 
Angeles, to the center. In Denver the 
center has been made the responsibility 
of the public relations committee and the 
adult education coordinator. ` 

In Milwaukee the center is manned 
entirely by W.P.A. personnel, two or 
three being on duty at one time. The 
Detroit center is in charge of a technology 
librarian and her four assistants give half 
their time to other departments. ‘There 
is also a public relations assistant to pub- 
licize the center and make the outside 
contacts. The Cleveland center draws its 
staff mainly from: the business ‘bureau but 


it uses volunteers also—all ex-librarians. 
The Los Angeles center draws on six 
departments of the library and finds that 
this coordination produces excellent re- 
sults. 

In Baltimore volunteers provided by 
the defense council serve at the desk and 
the library has no supervision over them. 


"This is an official defense desk; for printed 


materials and fuller information the in- 
quirer uses the departments of the library. 

In some cases W.P.A. workers furnish 
clerical assistance at the desk and work — 
under the supervision of professional li- 
brarians. 

Generally speaking, the staff is drawn 
from the reference and lending depart- 
ments, from public relations, and from 
subject divisions in departmentalized li- 
braries. "Whoever they are they should 
know the library's resources thoroughly, 
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know the city organization and the de- 
fense setup, belong to civic groups and 
be able to raise their voices at their meet- 
ings, be friendly and alert, and have good 
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telephone voices. When New Orleans set 
up its center it trained the staff in inter- 
viewing, map reading, telephone service, 
filing, and simple indexing. 


Publicity 


There is small use in setting up a war 
information center unless people know it 
is there. And to reach the regular habitués 


~ti the library is not enough. The chief 


secondary value of the center is that it 
brings many new users to the library, peo- 
ple who are not natural readers and who 
now learn for the first time that the library 
can be of help to them. АП possible means 
must be used to reach these potential users. 

A formal opening is important, preceded 
by all possible newspaper and radio 


publicity, attended by the mayor and the 


defense council, the superintendent of 
schools, and representatives of every civic 
organization, with speeches and flashlights 
and reporters and all the ather parápher- 
nalia of an "Important Occasion." ОЯ- 
cial designation, announced at this time, 
will strengthen the publicity, and next 
day a large sign or banner should blossom 
outside the building to catch the eye of 
every passer-by. Car cards are used, also, 
in Detroit, for instance, and the Provi- 
dence Public Library puts its attractive 
“Do You Want to Know?” card, printed 


in red and blue, in many shop windows 
and other public places. At least one 
large library finds the chief value of its 
center to lie in the spotlight tlirown on 
its setup. Most of the war information 
is handled by subject specialists in various 
departments and the center is actually not 
much used. Yet its presence attracts 
constant attention, draws new people, 
secures continued publicity. The Newark 
library distributes thousands of attractive 
leaflets and proclaims its war-mindedness 
in gigantic posters around the central stair 
well. 

Radio goes hand in hand with the news- 
paper as a valuable publicity medium. 
Some libraries sponsor weekly broadcasts, 
highlighting the current services of the 
center. A Los Angeles newspaper prints 
a daily column of questions and answers 


'that have been handled at the public 


library center. Any library could furnish 
such a column once a week, could feature 
an occasional pamphlet list, could get 
space for the photograph of a miscellaneous 
group of people using the center. 


Hours 


War information centers are invariably 
kept open for full library hours and one 
of their great advantages over centers in 
city halls or other public buildings is the 
fact that libraries are open longer hours 
than any other public agency. As a war- 
time contribution, some libraries, notably 
San Antonio, have opened their doors on 


Sunday, against tradition and in spite of 
financial difficulties. 

Detroit recently extended its hours, in 
recognition of the city's request for stagger- 
ing traffic, and is now open until 10:00 
Р.М. The center at its downtown branch, 
following the branch schedule, is closed 
at nine. : 
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N PLANNING a proper insurance pro- 

gram for а library we should first 
sketch a brief outline of the three funda- 
mental types of insurance. They are prop- 
erty insurance, liability insurance, and 
bonding. The first is collóquially called 
two-party insurance as it is a contract 
wherein the insurance company agrees to 
pay the owner of the insured property for 
loss to his property. This type of insur- 
ance includes fire, windstorm, explosion, 
robbery, and all forms of insurance in 
which the owner expects to be paid for 
loss or damage to his property. Liability 
. insurance is sometimes called three-party 
insurance as it is a contract in which the 
insurance company agrees to defend the 
insured against suit brought by a third 
party and to pay any judgment which may 
be awarded by reason of the liability of 
the insured. Bonding is quite different 
from either of these forms and will be 
explained later in this article. 


‘TYPES OF INSURANCE 


What types of insurance should a li- 
brary purchase? ‘This is a sizable ques- 
tion. Most libraries have a restricted 
budget which may make it impossible for 
them to purchase all the types of insur- 
ance protection which they should have. 


Then, too, as insurance is regulated by the 
individual states and as it is often based 
upon various state laws, particularly as to 
liability, types of insurance which might 
be compulsory or at least necessary in some 
state jurisdictions might in other states be : 
of considerably less importance. Also, 
some types of policies which may be writ- 
ten in Massachusetts, for example, might 
not have been approved by the insurance 
departments of other states. Finally, the 
hazards to be insured against vary con- 
siderably depending on the size of the indi- 
vidual librarv, the services offered, and 
the section of the country in which it is 
located. Certain regions would regard 
windstorm insurance as of primary im- 
portance, while earthquake insurance 
might be thought of far greater impor- 
tance elsewhere. 

For these reasons we have prepared the 
chart shown below which includes vir- 
tually all the insurance coverages any li- 
brary would need and we shall discuss 
the individual coverages as they apply to 
various kinds of libraries. 


I. Property insurance . 
(1) Fire insurance (with extended 
coverage—windstorm, explosion, riot, 
smoke, autos, and aircraít) 
(2) All risk forms for contents only 
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(a) Valuable papers 
(b) Fine arts 

(3) Windstorm 

(4) Earthquake 

(5) Water damage 

(6) Sprinkler leakage 

(7) Burglary and robbery 

(8) War risk insurance 


П. Liability insurance Я 


(1) Comprehensive liability—covers 
all liability hazards (If inexpedient to 
purchase comprehensive form the fol- 
lowing forms are available) 

(a) Owners, landlords, and 
tenants 

(b) Elevator 

(c) Automobile forms 

(d) Product 

(2) Workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployers’ liability 


ПТ, Miscellaneous forms 


(1) Steam boiler explosion and in- 
spection 

(2) Fidelity bonding or “dishonesty 
insurance" 


Property INSURANCE AND LIBRARY 
CONTENTS 


‘The usual library will have a large 
amount of fiction and nonfiction material 
of which the value is perhaps easily deter- 
mined but it will also have rare volumes, 
collections, local minutiae, individual rari- 
ties, public documents, and other property 
which may be irreplaceable and of which 
the value depends not on its cost but on its 
rarity and on other features which make 
it extremely difficult to determine the ac- 
tual value. It is strongly recommended 
that an inventory and appraisal of the 
contents of the library be made by the 
librarian with what other expert assistance 
he may require. This is necessary for 
these reasons: 


1. So that it may be used to prepare a 
claim in case of loss. Without a complete 
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appraisal it is extremely hard to prepare a 
claim after a severe loss has occurred. | 

2. So that the proper amount of insurance 
may be carried. Insurance policies in most 
jurisdictions require the insured to carry a 
certain percentage—usualy 80 per cent—of 
insurance to total value or bear a propor- 
tionate part of the loss. 

3. So that an "all-ris&" broader form of 
coverage on a valued form may be pur- 
chased. This all-risk form insures the list 
of properties with values which the library 
establishes in advance. The company agrees 
to pay the amounts stated in the policy in 
event of loss under any or all items. Two 
prominent forms of this coverage which 
would be particularly applicable to libraries 
are the "valuable papers" and the "fine 
arts" policies. 


'The ideal coverage cn contents is to 
insure the more rare and valuable books 
and collections under a valuable papers 
policy, which protects the library against 
virtually all hazards of loss including fire, 
malicious mischief, burglary, windstorm, 
theft, explosion, earthquake, riot, and prac- 
tically every other hazard except war risk. 
Such a policy is only slightly more ex- 
pensive than ordinary fire insurance and 
the protection afforded is immeasurably 
greater. This policy was first offered less 
than a year ago and was particularly de- 
signed for libraries and for collections of 
rare books and manuscripts. 


Fine Arts Ротлсу 


The fine arts should be insured under a 
“fine arts policy” which is also an all-risk 
form used for paintings, valuable rugs, 
statuary, and other similar pieces of prop- 
erty. Both these types of insurance re- 
quire a rather complete listing of the 
articles insured with their values, which 
insurance men may call a “schedule” and 
which is made a part of the insurance con- 
tract. ` 
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The more ordinary books and articles 
of no great individual value together with 
the furniture and fixtures may be insured 
under a regular “fire insurance policy” 
with other coverages added such as wind- 
storm, explosion, earthquake, and water 
damage. Sprinkler leakage insurance 
should likewise be carried if the building 
has a sprinkler system. Most jurisdic- 
tions now allow a so-called “extended cov- 
erage endorsement" to be added to and 
embodied in the fire insurance contract. 
For a small additional charge, this provides 
protection against windstorm, explosion, 
riot and civil commotion, smoke damage 
from defective oil burner, and damage 
caused by automobiles or aircraft. ‘This 


coverage may vary slightly in different 


states but it usually includes the more 
hazardous perils to which the risk is sub- 
ject. 

If the library has no property of great 
rarity or value, fire insurance with ex- 
tended coverage might be written to cover 
all contents. 


LisRARY Owns BUILDING 


Probably the library owns the building 
or buildings it uses. If so, of course fire 
insurance with extended coverage or in- 
surance against windstorm, earthquake, 
water damage, and such other hazards as 
the library wishes to be protected against 
should be carried. An appraisal of the 
building should be made by an expert to 
determine the amount of insurance neces- 
sary for proper protection, as most prop- 
erty insurance policies contain a clause re- 
quiring that a certain percentage of in- 
surance to value be carried in order that 
all losses may be paid in full. If the build- 
ing is old and local ordinances make it 
impossible to rebuild it of the same mate- 
rials if partially destroyed, care should be 
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taken to add the demolition and increased 
cost of construction rider to the policies. 
If the building has an automatic sprinkler, 
leakage insurance should be bought. 

There are several types of burglary and 
robbery insurance contracts. However, if 
the valuable papers and fine arts policies 
are in effect, the most important objects 
are protected from such loss by these poli- 
cies and unless a considerable amount of 
money is kept on the premises probably the 
usual library would not be particularly 
interested in purchasing any of these types 
of special protection. 


War DAMAGE INSURANCE 


Virtually all property insurance policies 
now exclude loss or damage due to acts of 
war. The War Damage Corporation, 
established by the United States Govern- 
ment, is now writing war damage insur- 
ance, effective for one year from the date 
the application is received by the fiduciary 
agent of the corporation. Policies are 
issued through the regular fire insurance 
companies and their local agents and 
brokers. i 

This war damage insurance policy cov- 
ers “against direct physical loss of or 
damage to the property described . . . 
which may result from enemy attack in- 
cluding any action taken by the military, 
naval, or air forces of the United States 
in resisting enemy attack." ‘The policy 
does not cover "loss caused directly or 
indirectly by: a. blackout, burglary, rob- 
bery, theft, larceny, pillage or looting, 
sabotage, vandalism, or malicious mischief ; 
or b. neglect of the insured to use all 
reasonable means to save and preserve the 
property after damage resulting from the 
perils herein covered.” 

Libraries which own their own building 
may insure building and contents blanket 
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or may specify a definite amount on each 
item. Blanket coverage is usually prefer- 
able. If a library occupies more than 
one building all buildings owned and all 
contents (except certain contents items as 
mentioned below) may be insured blanket 
for one amount. (In some cases where 
the library has branches occupying only a 
small part of the building such branches 
‘should be insured specifically if the rate 
applying to such a building is higher than 
the regular library rate.) If insurance 
is blanketed, either the 90 per cent or 
100 per cent coinsurance clause must apply 
or if a lower coinsurance clause is used 
the pro rata distribution clause becomes 
effective. This latter clause in case of 
loss allocates the amount of insurance in 
direct proportion to the actual value of 
each blanketed item. 


CoINSURANCE CLAUSE 


The insurance is written with either 


а 50, 80, 90, or 100 per cent coinsurance 
clause. To explain the workings of this 
clause let.us take an example. Assume 
a library insures its contents, the value of 
which is $50,000. It is written with 
the 80 per cent coinsurance clause. The 
library should then carry 80 per cent of 
$50,000, or $40,000 insurance, and if it 
did so it would receive full payment for 
all losses up to the amount of the insur- 
ance carried. Let us now suppose that it 


failed to carry this amount and carried : 


only $30,000 insurance. In event of loss 
it would then receive only three fourths 
of any partial loss, or in other words it 
would receive the same proportion of any 
partial loss that the amount of insurance 
carried bears to the amount of insurance 
it was required to carry. 

'The rates per $100 of insurance per 
year are uniform throughout our coun- 
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try. They vary in accordance with the 
coinsurance clause desired, and are as 
follows for libraries: 


Coinsurance Clause 


Per cent 50 80 go 
Rates 15 .105 .098 


100 
.09 
These rates may be discounted one third 
if the building housing the library is of 
fire-resistive construction and they may be 
discounted one tenth if the building is 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. 

What coinsurance clause should a li- 
brary use in insuring itself, or in other 
words what percentage of insurance to 
value should it purchase? Let us take 
an example, assuming a valuation of 
$100,000. Assume that insurance is car- 
ried as follows: 


$50,000 with 50 per cent clause, cost $75.00 
80,000 with 80 per cent clause, cost 84.00 
90,000 with 90 per cent clause, cost 88.20 
100,000 with 100 per cent clause, cost 90.00 


As you can see, it costs little more to carry 
insurance in an amount equal to the full 
value than it does merely to insure half 
the value. "We feel that it is safest and 
best to order this insurance for the amount 
of the full valuation, but with the 90 per 
cent coinsurance clause. “This is prefer- 
able to using the 100 per cent clause as 
it takes into consideration a very probable 
rise in prices particularly in building costs. 
In insuring in this way, if the values 
should increase by as much as 11 per cent 
between the time of insuring and the 
time of loss the library would still be 
correctly insured. 


BUILDING APPRAISALS 


Building appraisals used in establishing 
values for fire insurance should be in- 
creased in amount to include the cost of 
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excavations, masonry foundations, and 
other supports below the under surface 
of the lowest basement floor, as well as 
underground drains, flues, and pipes, as 
these items are covered under war damage 
insurance while usually excluded from 
coverage under fire insurance. 

Certain types of contents are excluded 
under the policy unless specifically men- 
tioned and must be segregated from the 
other contents and a specific amount of 
insurance applied on the following clas- 
sifications: (a) Works of art, statuary, 
paintings, pictures, etchings, antiques; 
(b) Stamp and coin collections, manu- 
scripts, books and printed publications 


more than fifty years old; (c) Models, 


curiosities, and objects of historical and 
scientific interest. These may be insured 
without either the coinsurance clause or 
the pro-rata distribution clause subject to 
a limit of $5000 for any one article and 
also subject to an aggregate limit of 
$100,000 each under (a), (b), and (c). 
The rate is seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred per year on these items, subject to 
no discounts. 


For FuLL VALUATION 


It is our recommendation that this in- 
surance be written blanket for the full 
valuation of all buildings and contents 
owned by the library and occupied solely 
as such, with the 90 per cent coinsurance 
clause. Objects of unusual value as de- 
scribed above should be insured separately 
but it is unnecessary to list the individual 
items. Your insurance agent or broker 
can furnish the necessary forms and take 
care of the details of furnishing this cov- 
erage in the best way for your own li- 
brary. We sincerely hope that no claims 
will ever be made under a war damage 
insurance policy in our country. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The liability of eleemosynary institu- 
tions to the public varies considerably from 
state to state but in most jurisdictions there 
is some degree of liability and the possi- 
bility of successful suit against the library 
is more or less accurately measured by the 
rate. 

The liability of a library is twofold. 
It has an obligation, usually а legal опе, to` 
safeguard the public from injury due to 
its operations and this obligation may be 
taken care of by purchasing one or more 
of the forms of public liability insurance. 
It has an obligation, also, to safeguard its 
own employees from injurv. Laws-relat- 
ing to the liability of employers for injury 
to their workmen vary considerably from 
state to state. If your state has a work- 
man’s compensation law, coverage for this 
last mentioned hazard may be obtained by 
the purchase of workman’s compensation 
insurance; if not, such coverage may be 
had by purchasing employers’ liability in- 
surance. One or the other of these types 
of insurance is essential in most states as 
an employer has little defense in most juris- 
dictions against suits brought by his em- 
ployees. 

There are a number of different forms 
of public liability insurance. ‘The small 
library which operates in one location and 
has no elevators, book buses, or automo- 
biles used in the library’s business might be 
justified in purchasing only owners’, land- 
lords’, and tenants’ public liability insur- 
ance which would fully protect it for its 
business operations in its one building. A 
larger library offering a great variety of 
facilities should buy comprehensive liability 
insurance which is a very recent type of 
policy covering liability (except to em- 
ployees) from all hazards, known or un- , 
known. These hazards would include 
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icicles falling from the building upon a 
luckless person below, the operation of a 
book bus, the librarian striking someone 
in his automobile while carrying a prized 
collection from a book fair or exhibition, 
someone getting injured on an elevator, 
and any other calamity which might befall 


a person for which they might sue the li- 


brary. This type of insurance pays all 
legal costs of defending suits as well as 
paying judgments rendered, as do all types 
of liability insurance. Comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance costs very little more than 
the individual forms it includes and al- 
lows no loophole in your liability protec- 
tion. 


Steam Borter EXPLOSION 


There remain two important forms of 
insurance protection which cannot ргор- 
erly be classed as either property or lia- 
bility insurance. One is steam boiler ex- 
plosion. This agrees to pay for damage 
to the insured's own property, his liability 
for personal injury and damage to prop- 
erty of others caused by a boiler explo- 
sion, and also furnishes inspection service 
of the boiler satisfactory to the require- 
ments of the safety departments of most 
states. The cost is usually little more 
than the insured would ordinarily pay for 
the inspection service alone. 


FmELITY BONDING 


Fidelity bonding is a form which is not 
exactly insurance although very closely al- 
lied with it. In bonding an employee, the 
employee guarantees that he will be honest 
and not defraud his employer, and the 
bonding or insurance company guarantees 
to make good the thefts or embezzlements 
if the employee is unable to do so. Li- 
braries may bond certain employees who 
have ready access to cash òr to the valuable 
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items of their collection or they may bond 
the entire organization. While small li- 
braries may offer little temptation to the 
weaker members of their staff, libraries 
with valuable collections would do well to 


consider carefully the advisability of bond- 
ing their entire staff. 


RATES AND PREMIUM Costs 


We have not attempted to discuss rates 
and premium costs of the various types of 
insurance described. It is virtually im- 
possible to do this except in a vague way 
unless such costs are quoted for one par- 
ticular library. Rates vary considerably 
from state to state and from building to 
building depending on the relative hazard. 
A fire resistive building in a large city, 
for example, might have a fire insurance 
rate of less than one tenth the rate of a 
frame building in a small town. 

For the same reason we have not at- 
tempted to show methods of reducing pre- 
mium costs, as the rate-making procedure 
and rules vary greatly from state to state. 
However, we can offer two suggestions 
which will work in virtually every juris- 
diction: 

(1) The longer the term for which the 
policy can be written the lower the average 
annual cost of the insurance. 

(2) In fire insurance the greater the pro- 


tection against the start and spread of fire 
the lower the rate. 


This article has attempted to cover the 
broad aspects of insurance as related to 
libraries. For a definite insurance program 
for your library we recommend that. you 
secure the services of a capable and consci- 
entious insurance broker. Such a broker 
will be glad to make a complete survey of 
your insurance requirements and recom- 
mend an adequate and economical insur- 
ance program best adapted to your needs. 


War Activities of the Engineering 


Societies Library 


HARRISON A. VON URFF 


The chief bibliographer of the Engineering Societies Library, New Y ork City, 
describes the accelerated program of the library. 


HE CONVERSION of the Engineering 

Societies Library to war activities 
necessitated no changes in operating 
methods and only a slight variation in 
administrative policy. For thirty years 
the library has served the engineering 
profession and industry, not only in the 
United States but also in many foreign 
countries. Now that the energy of this 
clientele is turned toward the successful 
prosecution of the war, both on the mili- 
tary and the industrial fronts, the library 
is privileged to continue with increased 
vigor its services to the engineers of the 
United Nations. . 

The Engineering Societies Library is 
owned and operated jointly by its founder 
societies, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. While its primary purpose is to 
provide library facilities for the members 
of these societies, its reading room is open 
to the public and its special services, ex- 
cepting book loans, are available to all. 
The collection contains at present 160,000 
volumes devoted to all branches of engi- 
neering and to the related sciences— 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 


geology. Complete sets, of nearly all 
important serial publications in the fields 
covered .are included and a continuous 
effort is made to improve the collection. 
The library's strong holdings in foreign 
publications are proving of great value in 
connection with its war work. 

The reading room of the library occu- 
pies the thirteenth floor of the Engineering 
Societies Building. Even before the war 
one of the distinguishing features of the 


‘clientele was the fact that many of the 


readers were regular if not daily users of 
the library, either pursuing investigations 
of their own or of interest to their em- 
ployers. Now practically all the readers, 
with the exception of the students, appear 
to be working on problems having a direct 
bearing upon the war effort. 

Several groups of searchers are working 
under the supervision of government 
agencies. The Board of Economic War- 
fare has twelve to fifteen men and women 
at work and has set up its own photo- 
printing equipment. Several engineers 
are devoting the full library day of twelve 
hours to the compilation of a compre- 
hensive bibliography of a subject of vital 
importance to the War Production Board 
and the Ordnance Department. Natu- 
rally these various investigators have the 
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full cooperation and advice of the director 
and the library staff. 

Nearly one third of the users of the 
Engineering Societies Library do not visit 
the library in person but avail themselves 
of the services offered to extend the useful- 
ness of the collection to the distant in- 
quirer. In recent years the policy regard- 
ing book loans has been greatly liberalized. 
Members of the founder societies residing 
in North America may borrow books and 
bound periodicals not in constant demand 
for reference work or restricted because 
of rarity or age. 
official request the membership require- 
ments for loans have been set aside and 
important source material, largely in 
foreign publications and often not avail- 
able elsewhere, is being lent to the Army 
and Navy and other government agencies. 


РнотоѕтАТ DEPARTMENT 


For years the most widely used service 
of the library has been its photostat de- 
partment and during the current year a 


25 per cent increase in photoprints supplied : 


took place. Prior to the war orders were 
received regularly from every continent of 
the world. Even now prints are being 
sent to Great Britain and Australia. One 
of the library's most active clients is the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. The interest of the U.S. Engineers 
in technical literature is significant. Sev- 
eral of the district offices have always had 
active libraries, but with the accelerated 
armament program demand for published 
information on all types of engineering 
problems, as evidenced by photostat 
orders, has increased tremendously. The 
Engineering Department of the Navy and 
several Navy yards are showing a similar 
interest in the literature relating to their 
work. 


In accordance with 
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Microfilm copies of material in the li- 
brary are provided through a cooperative 
arrangement with the New York Public 
Library. 'The demand so far has not been 
sufficiently great to warrant consideration 
of the installation of microfilm equipment 
at the Engineering Societies Library. 

In addition to providing reference serv- 
ice of the type generally found in public 
or university libraries, the Engineering 
Societies Library maintains a search de- 
partment, which undertakes special in- 
vestigations into engineering literature. 
This service is being used constantly by 
engineers who are prevented from visiting 
the library by distance or lack of time. A 
charge is made for this work based upon 
the amount of time consumed in searching. 
The reports prepared usually take the 
form of a bibliography. In the past both 
the Corps of Éngineers and the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Navy have ordered 
the compilation of bibliographies on sub- 
jects under investigation by them. Since 
our entry into the war the search depart- 
ment has undertaken searches and compiled 
bibliographies without charge for several 
government agencies. 


"TRANSLATIONS 


The search department is also respon- 
sible for the preparation of English 
translations of foreign articles. ‘Transla- 
tions are prepared only on specific order 
and a charge is made, based on the number 
of words and the language of the article. 
'To facilitate the location of translations 
already in existence, a union catalog of 
translations is being developed which is 
intended to cover both published and 
manuscript translations. 

'The maintenance of files of foreign 
periodicals in wartime presents definite 
problems. Practically no difficulties exist 
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with the British publications. Neutral 
journals are late but are being received 
so that the files are fairly complete. 
German journals were received up to the 
end of May 1941 with surprising regu- 
larity but only scattered numbers since 
that time have arrived. As the German 
publications contribute information of 
value to our war work, efforts are being 
made to obtain them, and there is reason 
to believe that they will be available in 
the near future. 

Among current activities of the Engi- 
neering Societies Library is one project of 
particular interest to government and 
military authorities. This is the compila- 
tion of a Japanese-English scientific and 
technical dictionary, which, begun before 
the outbreak of the war, has assumed 
added importance as a result of the entry 
of the United States as a belligerent. 

This project is made possible through a 
grant of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Stanley Gerr, director of the project, and 
three assistants, are making full use of the 
library's: strong. collection of Japanese 
technical literature, which has been built 
up further to aid in the compilation of 
this important reference tool. 

While the work now in progress 
emphasizes Japanese scientific and tech- 
nical terminology, the dictionary has been 
so planned that it will be a relatively 
simple matter to include Chinese scientific 
terms in the same basic framework, thus 
allowing for future expansion to a com- 
plete Japanese-Chinese-English scientific 
and technical dictionary. Actual work on 
the dictionary has already reached the 
point where it provides by far the largest 
collection of Japanese technical terms 
available outside of Japan. When com- 
pleted this dictionary will constitute a 
valuable tool for dealing with the ex- 
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tremely difficult and important field of 
Japanese scientific, technical, industrial, 
and military activity, as reported in the 
profuse technical literature of Japan. 

In addition to the dictionary, the Engi- 
neering Societies Library has sponsored the 
compilation of a Japanese gazetteer, which 
has also been very favorably received by 
government and military authorities. 
Part of the work on this project is also 
being carried out at the library, part by 
government agencies in Washington and 


New York. 


PosrwAR PLANNING 


In common with other research organi- 
zations, the Engineering Societies Library 
is planning ahead to meet postwar prob- 
lems in its own field of engineering docu- 
mentation. It is the ambition of the 
library to make available to the engineering 
profession a complete record of engineering 
developments regardless of where they may 
have taken place. The task of acquiring 
important publications of countries now at 
war may present many difficulties. No one 
can foresee how great the destruction 
will be. | 

The problem of organizing the ever- 
increasing literature of science and engi- 
neering for use has only been attacked. 
Here planning and cooperation on a truly 
international scale will be needed. 
Standardization of publications and meth- 
ods of indexing and abstracting are already 
under consideration and should be carried 
through vigorously. : 

The experience of the Engineering 
Societies Library regarding the needs of 
engineers, combined with its knowledge 
of the difficulties that confront librarians, 
should enable it to contribute effectively 
in the solution of the problems common 
to both professions. 


The United States Information Center 


HARRIET M. ROOT 


The chief of the Service Division, Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, formerly the United States Information Service of the 
Office of Government Reports, describes the center recently opened 
in Washington. 


INDING THE RIGHT OFFICIAL in the 
Е right branch of our wartime govern- 
ment who is able to provide information 
on a specific Federal function or solve an 
individual problem is akin to the process 
of finding proper reference material in a 
comprehensive library: both require the 
help of experts. 

The United States Information Center 
which opened May 4 in a new temporary 
structure at 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., is staffed by 
experts who are equipped to help the indi- 
vidual citizen to reach any of the services 
of the Federal government. The function 
of the center is not a new one but repre- 
sents an expansion of the services which 
have been performed within the govern- 
ment for the past eight years by the United 
States Information Service. (In carrying 
out the recent Executive Order creating 
the Office of War Information, the United 
States Information Service became the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries of that agency. ) 
The center was planned at the direction of 
the President who recognized the need this 
year for an enlargement of this type of 
informational activity so that a greater 
number of citizens whose individual activi- 
ties and interests must now be adjusted to 
the war effort, might be provided with 
quick, responsible information on Federal 
activities. 


The design of the center building, 
which has been erected at one of the city’s 
busiest intersections, is highly functional. 
Persons coming into the building may use 
either one of two entrances at both ends 
of a large information hall. Within this 
hall is an oval counter staffed with infor- 
mation clerks who are prepared to answer 
inquiries themselves or make the proper 
reference to other staff members within 
the building. To make informational ma- 
terials readily available to all of the posi- 
tions at the counter, facsimiles of the basic 
files are found in any one of four groups 
in the banks of files that stand within the 
counter area. 

Inquirers with problems that need 
special analysis are referred by the counter 
clerks to one of the twelve staff specialists 
whose offices are available at either side 
of the main hall. These men are con- 
versant with all phases of governmental 
activities, especially the current aspects of 
the war program. On some of the ques- 
tions the staff specialists themselves may 
need technical help; in a wing adjacent to 
the main hall are offices for a group of 
liaison officers from the war agencies who 
may be called upon to aid in the analysis 
of special problems. 

Visitors who are unable to visit the 
center in person may avail themselves of 
its services either by telephone or by cor- 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE Room, U. S. INFORMATION CENTER 
A 


respondence. Both of these sections are 
staffed with information clerks who have 
had training similar to those who work at 
the personal service counter. The infor- 
mational material which is used at the 
counter is also available to both the tele- 
phone and correspondence sections. 


Houses OTHER SERVICES 
Though not a part of the Office of 


War center 
houses two other helpful services which 
became available in Washington after the 
defense program began. One is the De- 
fense Housing Registry which helps the 


Information, the also 


newcomer to find a room or home as a 
permanent living arrangment or, if he is a 
transient, a temporary hotel or tourist 
The District De- 
fense Council provides a service to men 
of the armed forces and tourists who are 
daily visitors to Washington. Utilizing a 
small portion of the information counter, 
this service provides responsible informa- 
tion on lodgings, entertainments, service 


home accommodation. 


clubs, and transportation in Washington. 

Naturally one of the most important 
functions of the Service Division of the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries is its work 
of keeping the information clerks and 
staff specialists currently informed of the 
changes, reorganizations, new functions, 
and personnel of the Federal government. 
Some of the experts of the center who 
are especially equipped to do this work 
have a continuing task in processing and 
making available the new information 
to their fellow experts who deal directly 
with the public. ‘The center provides 
two basic files available to 
its staff to help inquirers either find the 
branch of government or the official of 


which are 


government which he wishes to reach. 
'The departmental or 
agency functions is contained within a 
visible card index. This file consists of 
more than 6500 cards which show the 
various divisions, branches, and sections of 
the government and also contain subject 
cards of the various governmental activi- 


breakdown of 
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ties which result from the actions or func- 
To find 


government personnel without knowledge 


tions of more than one agency. 


of their functions, a large rotary file is 
used. This file has a capacity of 240,000 


names. 


SMALL WORKING LIBRARY 


In addition to these basic information 
the United States 
Center contains a small working library 
which is stocked with all of the basic 
government documents such as depart- 


files, Information 


mental publications, congressional hear- 


ings, legislation, executive orders, and 


press releases. It is equipped to do many 
simple reference jobs or make the proper 
referral to other government libraries. 
'The distribution of government publi- 
cations is another important function of 
the United States Center. 
Through cooperation with the American 


Information 


Library Association, the Bureau of Public 
Inquiries is now servicing more than four 
thousand libraries throughout the country 
which maintain a display of government 
publications dealing with war problems. 
The agencies in Washington which issue 
these publications send them to the bureau 
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which in turn makes up monthly packets 
for distribution to libraries. 

The of Public 
self issues very few publications, though 


Bureau Inquiries it- 


one of its important functions is the pre- 
U.S. 


Containing more 


paration and distribution of the 
Government Manual. 
than seven hundred pages of comprehen- 
sive information on the creation, organiza- 
and 
branches of the government, the Manual 


tion, functions, activities of all 
is the most complete reference book on 
the government that is published anywhere 
in the country. It contains sections both 
on the legislative and judicial branches of 
government and reprints new public laws, 
executive and administrative orders which 
affect the war, and civilian defense pro- 
Three editions of the Manual are 
issued annually in order that all changes in 


grams. 


organization and personnel may be kept 
The current, or spring 1942 
Sub- 
sequent editions will cost one dollar a' 


up to date. 
edition, sells for seventy-five cents. 


Copies of the U.S. Government 
the 


copy. 
Manual are obtainable either from 
Bureau of Public Inquiries or the Super- 
intendent of Documents in Washington, 
DC. 
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Newbery and Caldecott 
Award Winners 


CLARA E. BREED 
Acting Chairman, A.L.A. Section for Library Work with Children, 1941-42 


OURAGEOUS LIVING and the ability 
C to view life humorously—these lie 
at the heart of this year's Newbery and 
Caldecott medal winners. In an Amer- 
ica at war both qualities are needed and 
neither contradicts the other. Indeed 
the one makes the other bearable, even 
possible. 

This is a year that has seen many books 
rushed into print to meet the current 
demand for patriotic Americana. It is 
no accident that the two “most distin- 
guished” books published for children 
were not written to meet the challenge of 
the times but grew slowly out of experience 
and keen observation and rich creative 
imagination. One of them, Walter р. 
Edmonds’ The Matchlock Gun, was not 
written for children at all, if we can judge 
from the fact that it was first published in 
the Saturday Evening Post for July 17, 
1937, under the title “The Spanish Gun.” 
The other, Robert McCloskey’s Make 
Way for Ducklings, must have been writ- 
ten for sheer fun. 

Fifteen years of careful research and 
steady, competent writing are piled behind 
Walter Edmonds’ pen. His adult books, 
Rome Haul, Chad Hanna, Drums along 
the Mohawk, and the others are too well 
known to need comment here. One can 
imagine Mr. Edmonds methodically over- 





Courtesy Viking Press 


From Make Way for Ducklings 


turning the stones of historical research, 
finding some treasures, many interesting 
and forgotten details to store away against 
some future use, and, of course, a great 
deal of hopeless trash to be examined and 
quickly tossed away again. What happy 
accident made him overturn the stone 
under which was hidden the story of 
Trudy and Edward and the Indians and 
the old Spanish gun? It is a true story, 
he says, told to him by Trudy’s great- 
great-great-grandson. Did he recognize it 
at once as a special treasure or did he 
take it home in his pocket expecting to 
make it part of an adult novel? One feels 
sure that he carried it around with him 
for a long time, turning it over and over 
in his fingers until the story became a 
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smooth and perfectly imagined 
whole and until it was clear that 
this was not little Trudy’s story 
nor even her thick Dutch 
father’s but Edward’s and also 
a little his mother’s. 

The Matchlock Gun is a 
story of perfect trust and under- 
standing between a ten-year-old 
boy and his young mother and 
how that trust saved their lives 
from Indian attack when Ed- 
ward’s father was away on mili- 
tary duty. The setting is New 
York State in 1756 when the 
French and Indians were still 
raiding the Dutch homes as far 
south as Albany and when wom- 
en and children were no more 
immune from war than they are 
today. Indeed one of the 
strongest parts of the book is Ed- 
ward’s growing awareness of ap- 
proaching danger and his acute 
knowledge that his mother, in 
spite of her calm, is afraid too. 

There is a definite philosophy behind 
Walter Edmonds’ writing. He writes: 

I want my readers to get out of my books 
a sense of the relation of history to the 
present day. What I want to show are the 
qualities of mind and spirit of plain, ordinary 
people, who after all carry the burden of 
human progress. I want to know about 
people, how they lived, what they hoped for, 
what they feared. I want to know what it 
was like to be born into this time or that, 
and what man left behind him when he died. 

The winner of the Caldecott Medal is 
Robert McCloskey, a young artist whose 
first picture book, Lentil, was published 
only a year ago and was welcomed as a 
hilarious tale of a small boy, a small Ohio 
town, and a harmonica. Make Way for 
Ducklings, already an enormous favorite 





Courtesy Dodd, Mead and Company 
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in our libraries from coast to coast, records 
unforgettably the amusing story of a 
family of ducklings possessed of a fine dis- 
regard for the problems of Boston traffic 
and the feelings of Boston policemen. The 
humor is no less evident here than in 
Lentil but it is more tenderly indulgent 
toward the ways of ducklings and human 
beings. The drawings too are more 
finished and have more strength as well as 
more beauty—or are such comparisons un- 
fair in two books which demanded differ- 
ent artistic treatment? Certainly Mc- 
Closkey has rare talent, and librarians look 
forward to his next work with real antici- 
pation knowing he will approach it with a 
freshness of viewpoint needed in chil- 
dren’s books. 
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Library Publicity Honor Roll of 1942 


HE AWARDS for distinctive publicity 

during 1942 were given to repre- 
sentatives of sixty-nine libraries all over 
the country. The public, college, state, 
school, and special libraries entered news- 
paper clippings, handbooks, leaflets, book- 
lists, annual reports, and other types of 
publicity. The judges who examined all 
the entries submitted were Harry L. Gage, 
New York typographic expert; Guy R. 
Lyle, librarian, Woman’s College Library, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Cornelia D. Plaister, librarian, San 
Diego Public Library, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint Refer- 
ence Library, Chicago; Joseph ‘Towne 
Wheeler, publicity assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis; Gretchen 
Westervelt, librarian, Practice School Li- 
brary, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
N.Y. 

Listed below are those placed on the 
Library Publicity Honor Roll for 1942: 
Akron Public Library 
Albany, N.Y., Public Library 
Alliance, Ohio, Carnegie Free Library 
American Merchant Marine Library, 

New York City 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Beloit, Kan., The Port Library 
Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Canton, Ohio, Public Library Association 
Charlotte, N.C., Public Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Clarksdale, Miss., Carnegie Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Connecticut Library Association 


Dallas Public Library 

Denver Public Library 

Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 

East Orange, N.J., Free Public Library 
Elizabeth, N.J., Free Public Library 
Fort Worth, Tex., Public Library 
Gadsden, Ala., Public Library 
Hammond, Ind., Public Library 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library 
Holland Patent, N.Y., Free Library 


‘Howard University Carnegie Library, 


Washington, D.C. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Library 

Kenosha, Wis., Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary 

Lincoln, Neb., City Library 

Los Angeles Board of Education 

Los Angeles County Public Library 

Madison, Wis., Free Library 

Minnesota, Department of Education, Li- 
brary Division and W.P.A. 

Montclair, N.J., Free Public Library 

Muskogee, Okla., Public Library 

Newark Public Library 

Newton, Mass., Boys’ and Girls’ Library 

New York Muncipal Reference Library 

New York Public Library 

North Carolina Library Association 

North Carolina University, Woman's Col- 
lege Library, Greensboro 

Norwood, Mass., Morrill Memorial Li- 
brary 

Oregon State College Library, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College 

Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Athenaeum 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Canadian Library Council 


Report of Progress, Milwaukee, June 25, 1942 


I. The constitution of the Canadian Li- 
brary Council has been approved by four 
of the constituent associations and there 
is reason to believe that by August, when 
the other associations hold their annual 
meetings, the approval will be unanimous. 
2. The council is still optimistic with re- 
gard to the provision of financial assistance 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 
3. Even though still in an embryonic 
stage the Canadian Library Council has 
not been idle but has discussed in detail 
and has arranged for the preparation of 
reports on the following problems of in- 
terest to Canadian librarians: 
a. The status and needs of library 
training in Canada. 
b. The desirability of active library ex- 
tension work throughout the whole of 
Canada. 
c. The photographic reproduction of 
early Canadian newspapers. For this 
the Canadian Library Council has re- 
ceived promise of financial support from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
4. The Canadian Library Council has also 
received some financial assistance for the 
provision of library visitors, though it is 
possible that at the outset no more can 
be undertaken than enabling provincial 
associations to obtain outstanding speak- 
ers at their annual meetings. 
5. The Canadian Library Council has 
sponsored the mimeographing of a provi- 
sional checklist of Canadian librarians. 
The first list, containing 1725 names, is 
‘ready for distribution and will be fol- 


lowed by a supplement containing names 
unavoidably omitted. It is expected that 
the total number will be over two thou- 
sand. 

6. When adequate secretarial assistance is 
provided it is hoped to set up a Canadian 
library information bureau and clearing 
house for professional problems to assist 
individual librarians requiring advice, and 
eventually to consider the publication of 
a dominion-wide library bulletin. 

7. The hope of establishing a Canadian 
division of the A.L.A. is being explored. 
8. It appears almost certain that in the 
near future the Department of National 
Defence will set up a librarian in each 
of the military districts to supervise the 
camp libraries in those districts. This 
organization will itself be headed by an 
official at Ottawa independent of the 
auxiliary services. It is probable that the 
Canadian Library Council will be asked 
to submit a panel of names for the li- 
brarians in the military districts. 

9. Though the Canadian Library Council 
may appear to those not conversant with 
its difficulties to move slowly, its prob- 
lems must be understood to be great and 
complicated. Within the next twelve 
months, however, it is definitely expected 
that there will be brought into being an 
active permanent organization which will 
function in the interests of all Canadian 
libraries, great or small. Your loyal and 
earnest cooperation in these aims and 
projects is asked by all the members of 
your council. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Pan American Child Congress 


Tue Unirep States was host for the 
first time to the Pan American Child 
Congress which met for its eighth con- 
ference in Washington early in May. The 
previous seven meetings were in Mexico, 
Cuba, and South American countries. 
Plans for the congress were drastically 
changed after Pearl Harbor to provide 
for intensive consideration of both emer- 
gency and continuing services needed 
for children and for mothers in wartime. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the 
A.L.A. School and Children’s Library 
Division, attended the congress as one of 
the individual members from the United 
States. Although the majority ‘of the 
delegates and members were doctors, pe- 
diatricians, and psychiatrists, there were a 
number of educators, social workers; and 
recreation workers. © This indicates a 
broadening of the objectives of the congress 
toward a consideration of all aspects of 
the life of children in the Americas. 

Two library papers were presented at 
the meeting of the education and recrea- 
tion section, “Library Services to Children 
in a World at War" by Julia Г. Sauer, 
head of the Department of Work with 
Children of the Rochester, N.Y., Public 
Library, and “Education for Librarian- 
ship in the United States" by Rudolph 
Gjelsness, chairman of the Department of 
Library Science at the University of 
Michigan. William G. Carr of the Na- 


tional Education Association, chairman of 


the education and recreaticn section, pre- 
pared a paper on “Principles Governing 


Organization of Educational, Recreation- 


al, and Library Services in Cities and 
Rural Areas." All of these will appear in 
the printed proceedings of the congress. 


Study on Latin America 

NuMBER FIVE of the Studies of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin. America is a Preliminary List of 
Libraries in the other American Republics 
compiled by Rodolfo O. Rivera. The list 
is arranged by country and city and indi- 
cates the size of library, the type of library, 
and form of support. Copies of the list 
may be obtained from the Publications Sec- 
tion, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


Small Town Manual 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has 
issued a Small Town Manual. The man- 
ual suggests ways in which people can 
organize their towns for war by their own 
efforts without applying to Washington 
for help. It is divided into two parts: 
Part I—How You Can Win the War at 
Home; Part II—How You Can Improve 
Business in Your Town. Supplies for 
community use will be available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


War Industries Cooperate 
Books NEEDED FOR TRAINING for war 
industries are being supplied by the Wash- 
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ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, 
Md., through cooperation with the in- 
dustries themselves. 


Six industries within the area have sup-. 
plied $530 for the purchase of books since’ 


the first of the year. 


Child Labor Material 


THE CHILDREN’s BuREAU of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in Washington has 
assembled a small packet of circulars and 
bulletins on child labor regulations and 
present child labor problems arising from 
the great need for extra agricultural labor 
this summer. This packet has been sent 
to a number of high school libraries in the 
states where difficulties in obtaining agri- 
cultural labor will be greatest. 

The Children’s Bureau will send this 
school library packet on child labor to 
any public library requesting it. Requests 
should be addressed to Beatrice McCon- 

. nell, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Another pamphlet on this subject, Child 
Workers in Wartime, may be obtained 
from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
for ten cents a copy. 


American Youth Reserves 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT of the 
Chicago Public Library, in conjunction 
with other youth serving agencies such 
as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, and the Boys Clubs of 
America, is taking an active part in the 
organization and development of the Amer- 
ican Youth Reserves of that city. This 
is part of the program developed in co- 
operation with representatives of all 
agencies interested in youth by the Youth 
Division of the Office of Civilian Defense 
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of the Chicago metropolitan area. The 
objective of the American Youth Reserves 
is to offer training and opportunities for 
service to the city's young people in the 
defense program. 

Agatha L. Shea, the director of Chil- 
dren's Work of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, as a member of the central faculty 
group, and several of her branch chil- 
dren's librarians, as neighborhood youth 
chairmen, instructors, and leaders, have 
prepared a series of reading units entitled 
"Read and Learn." ‘These will cover a 
number of subjects, including the Ameri- 
cas, the Southwest Pacific, Our Own 
Country, Heroes of Democracy, etc. Units 
for instruction in storytelling have also 
been prepared. Clubs are being organized 
under the leadership of children's librar- 
ians. Books are being purchased for club 
reading and practical service projects are 
planned, such as storytelling to park play 
groups, clerical and messenger service, etc. 


Cleveland Youth Victory, 
Activities Program 


THERE IS A JOB for everyone, young 
and old, in the total war effort. Youth 


has been asking “What can we do" to 


help win the war. To help answer this 
question the Civilian Defense Council of 
Greater Cleveland appointed a Youth Vic- 
tory Activities Advisory Committee to 
work out a program especialy for this 
group. All organized agencies serving 
youth joined together to sponsor this 
program. Social settlements, churches, 
Y.W.C.A., У.М.С.А., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, city recreation 
department, the public libraries, the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization, Junior Red 
Cross, and others are recognizing that 
many new opportunities will be needed for 
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youth and are expanding their programs to 
meet these needs. Youth victory activi- 
ties can serve a double purpose—increase 
the role of youth in total defense and train 
youth in citizenship responsibilities. 

A central information desk was set up 
at the main library and is manned by vol- 
unteers from the civilian defense head- 
quarters. All branch libraries in Greater 
Cleveland are serving as additional infor- 
mation centers and refer young people 
interested in a definite activity to organized 
agencies where groups are at work. 

Attractive red, white, and blue leaflets 
outline the program and suggest adapta- 
tions which individuals can make. Lead- 
ership manuals give detailed information 
to group leaders, and buttons are sold to 
all young people who enlist in an activity. 
A book list, prepared by the Office for 
Service to Youth of the Cleveland Public 
Library, suggests additional material and 
activities. These booklets, leaflets, but- 
tons, and book lists are all distributed by 
the libraries’ information centers and by 
organized groups. 

JEAN CAROLYN fs Supervisor 
Service to Youth 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland 


Council on Books in Wartime 

Tuer Соомси, on Books in Wartime 
has published the full text of the speeches 
and panel discussion presented on May 12 
and 13 in New York City. The panel 
discussion included Clifton Fadiman, 
chairman, William Rose Benet, Major 
Alexander de Seversky, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph I. Greene, John Kieran, 
Eric Knight, Paul Schubert, and Rex 
Stout, and the pamphlet is entitled Books 
Are Weapons in the War of Ideas. The 
two speeches are The Supply Line for the 
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Battle of Ideas by Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick and The Literature of Power by 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 

Copies of these reprints are available 
free from the Council on Books in War- 
time, Room 1410, 347 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. When quantities of the re- 
prints are requested, the council asks that 
the recipient pay postage charges. 


Books for Latin America 

Project 

Boóks їч ÉNcuüisH by U.S. authors 
will be distributed to libraries in the other 
American republics under a program 
which the Association is now initiating. 

Marion A. Milczewski has been named 
as executive assistant of the project. An 
office has been set up in the Library a 
Congress Annex. 


Packet on Child Labor 


THE CHILDREN’S Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor has a 
selected packet on child labor for high 
school libraries which is available to all 
libraries. The packet includes Child La- 
bor and the War Emergency, Policies on 
Recruitment of Young Workers for War- 
time Agriculture, Folders 6 and 26, and 
A Children’s Charter in Wartime. Re- 
quests for the packet should be sent to the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Official War Publications 

Official War Publications: Guide to 
State, Federal, and Canadian Publications 
by Jerome K. Wilcox has been published 
by the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California. It is the 
second supplement to Official Defense 
Publications and covers the period from 
December 8, 1941, to April 15, 1942. 
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Copies may be ordered from the Bureau 
of Public Administration, 117 Library, 
University of California, Berkeley. The 
price is $1.50. A special price on all three 
volumes will be given on request to the 
Bureau. 


Re: Inter-American Relations 


THE SPANISH STUDENTS of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, New York 
City, recently presented the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, Mexico City, with a 
copy of Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin. The following letter accom- 
panied the gift: - 

At the Pan American Assemblies held on 
April 22 in the new Benjamin Franklin 
High School, the Spanish students of the 
school presented to the new Benjamin 
Franklin Library of. Mexico City Van Dor- 
en's Benjamin Franklin. 

We are forwarding it to vou as a token 
of friendship and hope that it will set a 
precedent for other schools to follow in 
helping the United States cement the edu- 
cational bonds which should exist between 
Mexico and our country. 


The Unconquered People 


Tue U. S. Office of War Information 
issued on July 12 The Unconquered Peo- 
ple, a pamphlet similar to the publication 
of the Office of Facts and Figures, Divide 
and Conquer. Edmund Duffy of the 
Baltimore Sun illustrated the pamphlet as 
a contribution to the war. 

Copies may be secured on request to 
Harriet Root, chief, Service Division, 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War. 
Information, Washington, D.C. The 
maximum number of copies available to 
libraries is as follows: libraries in’ cities 
of 200,000 or more, 100; in cities of 
100,000 to 200,000, 60; in cities of 35,000 
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to 100,000, 35; in cities of less than 
35,000, a reasonable number. 


War Documentation Center 


THE Wan DOCUMENTATION CENTER 
project of the Philadelphia Bibliographi- 
cal Center has been forced to discontinue 
the preparation and distribution of cata- 
loging cards for ephemeral war publica- 
tions. The sudden change in its plans 
was caused by the curtailment of W.P.A. 
assistance, without which the activities 
involved could not be carried on by the 
center. A description of the services as 
originally planned was given on pages 
361-62 of the Bulletin. 


Publicity Honor Roll 
( Continued from page 522) 


Ponca City, -Okla., Public Library 
Portland, Ore., Library Association 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Reading, Pa., Public Library 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library 
Rutherford, N.J., Free Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
San Diego, Calif., Public Library 
Savannah, Ga., Public Library 
Schenectady, N.Y., Public Library 
Sheboygan, Wis., Mead Public Library 
Somerville, N.J., Free Public Library 
South Bend, Ind., Public Library 
Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany 
Springfield, Ill., Lincoln Library 
Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library 
Teaneck, N.J., Free Public Library 
Van Wert, Ohio, Brumback Library 
Vincennes, Ind., Public Library 
Waterbury, Conn., Silas Bronson Library 
Wheaton, Ш., Adams Memorial Library 
White Plains, N.Y., Public Library 


A.L.A. 


NEWS 


Midwinter C onfer ence, Chicago, December 28 to 31,1 942 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


DorotHa Dawson, supervising in- 
structor of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, Department of School Libraries, is at 
A.L.A. Headquarters for the summer as 
acting chief of the School and Children's 
Library Division. Miss Dawson is taking 
the place cf Mildred L. Batchelder while 
the latter is on leave to teach at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. 

Marion A. Milczewski, Assistant to the 
Executive Secretary for the past two years, 
began work on the Books for Latin 
America Project on June 8. Eleanor 
Burke, Membership Assistant for the past 
year and a half, will succeed Mr. Milc- 
zewski as Assistant to the Executive Sec- 
retary on July 15. 


Publishing Department Survey 


У’пллам Т. Соосн, director of the 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, spent three weeks in May and 
June surveying the publishing activities of 
the Association and has prepared a report 
to be submitted to the Executive Board. 


Headquarters Staff Association 


A STAFF ASSOCIATION has been organ- 
ized at Headquarters recently. The staff 
association was organized for the social, 
educational, and economic betterment of 
thestaff. Its officers are Kathryn P. Mier, 
president ; D. A. Campbell, vice president; 


. bibliography. 
` A.L.A. for $4.50. 


Daisy Byler, secretary; and Anne Vantz, 
treasurer. The chairmen of committees 
and members-at-large are Eleanor Burke, 
Elvet Simpson, Harold English, Helen Е.. 
Kinsey, and Ruth Dunkle. 


One Hundred-Per Centers | 


Tue PRATT INSTITUTE [LIBRARY 
Scuoor, Brooklyn, and the Simmons 
School of Library Science, Boston, have 
reported to. the Membership Department 
that they have a 100 per cent enrolment in 
the A.L.A. for their 1942 students. 


A.L.A. Publications 


A REPORT of the results of a nationwide 
survey of all aspects of union cataloging 
has been published as Union Catalogs in 
the United States, edited by Robert B. 
Downs. It is sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries, and contributors to the volume are 
Arthur B. Berthold, LeRoy C. Merritt, 
George A. Schwegmann, Jr., and John P. 
Stone. 

Included are a directory of union cata- 
logs in the United States and a selected 
It is available from the 


'The Publishing Department has issued 
two pamphlets, T'he Librarian and the 
T'eacher of Science by Caroline R. Siebens 
and Warren L. Bartlett (Experimenting 
Together series, 2), and What to Read 
on Psychology by Marion E. Hawes. The 
pamphlets are seventy-five cents each. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


New Library School Announced 


TRAINING IN LIBRARIANSHIP will be 
offered by the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago in a program 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science, according to an announce- 
ment by President Robert M. Hutchins. 
‘The new program has been made possible 
by a grant of $75,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The complete program will include two 
years of broad general education, two 
years of advanced study in subject fields, 
and one year of study of principles and 
methods of library operation and of re- 
lated academic subjects. Students will be 
admitted only after they have completed 
their liberal education, equivalent to the 
general education for which the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago bachelor’s degree will 
be awarded. The curriculum will then 
provide two years of advanced courses in 
the humanities and the social and natural 
sciences, with emphasis on broad education 
rather than specialization. The final year 
will provide courses in the basic subjects 
of librarianship, namely, bibliography and 
reference, principles of book selection, 
classification and cataloging, and library 
administration. Additional courses from 
the Graduate Library School curriculum 
will also be provided. 

According to Dean Louis R. Wilson the 
program should provide a well educated 
personnel for libraries of the Chicago area 


and elsewhere and it will serve as an 
experiment in curriculum planning for 
library schools. 


Magazines for Prison Libraries 

THE COMMITTEE on Institution Li- 
braries of the American Frison Association 
has issued Magazines for Prison Libraries 
compiled by A. Louis Crenstein and Web- 
ster Wheelock. The list includes sug- 
gested magazines for men’s institutions and 
for women’s institutions, a typical maga- 
zine budget list, and a selected list of 
specialized and technical periodicals. Free 
copies will be sent upon request to Ray- 
mond Embree, librarian, Federal Reforma- 
tory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Motion Picture Films at L.C. 
THE Liprary ОЕ Concress has begun 


the collection of selected motion pictures: 


for preservation. The new arrangement, 
which will gradually build up in the na- 
tional library a collection of the most im- 
portant films produced by the American 
motion picture industry, has been made 
possible by the generosity of the Rocke- 


:feller Foundation and the Museum of 


Modern Art. 
'The Book Fair in Mexico 


A BOOK FAIR and exhibition of maga- 
zines and newspapers was held in Mexico 
City from May 2 through May 16. One 
week of the celebration was given over to 
libraries. 
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Booths were placed up and down. the 
center of one of the main avenues of the 
city. The book stock presented com- 
prised trade books largely, with Mexico 
and Buenos Aires outstanding as places of 
publication. The booths were taken over 
by booksellers, newspapers, and the gov- 
. ernment offices. 

At the entrance of the fair was shown 
an appeal for public support of libraries: 
a presidential decree giving free trans- 
portation through the mails for books pre- 
sented to libraries during the thirty days 
immediately following the fair. 


Book Post Rate 


WITH THE SIGNING of the Mead Bill 
the new book postage rate of three cents 
a pound to all zones became a law on 
July x. The new rate takes the place of 
the one-and-one-half-cent book postage 
rate established by Presidential proclama- 
tion. Under the new bill workbooks are 
to be included but the question of the 
status of bibliographies under the new law 
is left to the Post Office Department for 
decision. 

Librarians should note that for ship- 
ments of short distance, it is often cheaper 
to send books by parcel post or by freight 
or under the old library postage rate as 
prescribed by the act of February 28, 1925, 
and as amended May 29, 1928. ‘This 

‚ latter which applies only to the local and 
15-314 zones or within the state in which 
mailed, is three cents for the first pound 
and one cent for each additional pound. | 


Institute at University of Illinois 


AN INSTITUTE for librarians and assist- 
ants of public libraries will be conducted 


by the University of Illinois Library. 


School, Urbana, August 5-7, 1942. The 
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theme, “Recent Developments in Public 
Library Service,” will -be presented 
through a lecture followed by a discussion 
period in each half-day session. 


Latin American Pamphlets 


THe Pan AMERICAN UNION has is- 
sued two new numbers of its bibliographic 
series (No. 2, Parts 2 and 3), Latin 
American Booktrade and Library Jour- 
nals in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union and Book Stores 
and Publishers in Latin America. Both 
pamphlets are annotated and in mimeo- 
graphed iorm. ‘They are available from 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., for twenty-five cents each. 


Supplement to List of Films 


IN AN EFFORT to keep the Union List 
of Microfilms up to date, the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center and Union Library 
Catalogue Committee on Microphotog- 
raphy requests the cooperation of li- 
brarians. The Union List of Microfilms 
is a list of films available in libraries of 
the United States and Canada and can be 
secured Нот the Philadelphia Biblio- 
graphical Center, Fine Arts Building, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The Committee on Microphotography 
asks for information on the following 
items: 

І. Any itéms which were omitted from 
the union list | 

2. All microfilm material acquired since 
the original list was sent and regular re- 
ports on material acquired in the future. 
(Insofar as possible, information should be 
given on imprint, collation, number of 
frames or reels, location of original from 
which the film was made, whether negative 
or positive, and other bibliographically per- 
tinent data in addition to author and title) 

3. Any privately owned collections of 
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microfilms of which there is knowledge and 
any large-scale microfilming projects now 
under way or which are anticipated. 


The Committee on Microphotography 
requests that all those who are interested 
indicate their intention to purchase a copy, 
if and when a supplement is issued. The 
supplement will be issued on a cost basis. 

Members of the Committee on Micro- 
photography are Frank Bobb, Edith Hart- 
well, John J. Heilemann, and J. Periam 
Danton, chairman. | 


Law Library Manual 


А LoosE-LEAF Library Manual has been 
compiled for the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice Library under the direction of 
` Matthew А. McKavitt, librarian (Wash- 

ton, D.C., Department of Justice, 1941). 
The manual includes a brief history of the 
library, a glossary of words and symbols; 
: а detailed analysis of the organization and 
duties of each department of the library, 
and general instructions to the staff. It 
is well indexed. 

A number of public and college libraries 
have prepared staff manuals, but this is the 
first law library manual to come to our 
attention. The manual will be of interest 
to librarians in other fields as well -as to 
law librarians. 


Attention, Bulletin Editors 


Ерттов$ of library bulletins or club pub- 
lications will spend fifty cents to good 
advantage when they buy a copy of Bulle- 
tins—How to Make Them More Effec- 


tive, recently issued by the Social Work . 


Publicity Council, 130 E. 22 St, New 
York City. The author is Catherine 
Emig, who describes the pamphlet as a 
“summary of principles, techniques, and 
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time-saving tips.” It divides its attention 
equally between editorial policy and atti- 
tudes, and technical make-up and produc- 
tion, 


Latin American Folk Music 


Tur Music Division of the Library 
of Congress has published a preliminary . 
edition of a Bibliography of Latin Ameri- 
can Folk Music compiled by Gilbert’ 
Chase. The preliminary edition is being 
distributed for the purpose of eliciting 
suggestions, corrections, and additions. A 
final edition incorporating all revisions 
will be published later as a Guide to Latin 
American Music. 


Publications in the Americas 


AT THE SECOND American conference 
of National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation in Havana on November 15- 
25, it was resolved: | 


To recommend to national, state, provin- 
cial, and municipal governments of American 
countries that in their annual budgets they 
assign adequate amounts, within the finan- 
cial resources that each nation has at its dis- 
posal, for the periodical publication of books, 
pamphlets, or other printed matter for the 
purpose of cultural interchange, intellectual 
cooperation, and mutual inter-American rap- 
prochement, and of presenting the life and 
work of individuals that in their respective 
countries may have attained great impor- 
tance and distinction. . . . 


Latin American Publications 


Tue LisRARY оғ Сомокеѕѕ has issued 
a checklist, Publications Relating to Latin 
America. 

Publications of the Library of Congress 
should be ordered through the Publications 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.: 


THE POST | 


‘Communications to and from A.L.A. Members 


For Teamwork on the 
Home Front 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

Nothing in the war effort is more im- 
portant than the elimination of duplication, 
neglect, and confusion in the many essential 
jobs on the home front. The war job is too 
big for any one agency, however eager, and 
too exacting for any single group, however 
competent. Itis a job for all and it will take 
vigorous teamwork on the part of all. 

The official machinery—a machinery set up 
by law and executive order—for teamwork 
on the community front is the defense council. 
"The efficiency of defense councils varies wide- 
ly; but poor, good, or superior, they could all 
be better, The nation needs your coopera- 
tion in a continuing effort to make defense 
councils better. "m 

May I ask that you urge vour members to 
volunteer their services to defense councils 
wherever they live? If your organization has 
local chapters, urge them to cooperate with 
defense councils in strengthening their com- 
munities. 

So far as the communities in which your 
members live are concerned, probably no 
appeal has or will come to you that can match 
the significance of this appeal. The character 
of defense councils is the best measure, not 
only of the security of the people in their 
homes, but also is a measure of the strength 
which all American towns can add together to 
the national war effort. Defense councils 
harboring improper politics, limited participa- 
tion, and the domination of one class or group 
may hinder the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

On the other hand, if defense councils are 
effective, more materials will be salvaged. If 
defense councils are vigorous, volunteer serv- 
ices will be equal to the increasing number of 
jobs which must be done. If defense councils 


are strong, the men in the armed forces will 
be more solidly linked to the home front. In 
a word, if defense councils are the instru- 
ments they were designed to be and can be, 
communities everywhere will meet the de- 
mands of the emergency and release produc- 
tive power with cumulative and overwhelm- 
ing results. 
Every civilian must recognize that his first 
duty as a citizen is to make his democracy 
work in a war for democracy. Every na- 
tional organization can take its greatest pride 
today in terms of the participation of Из mem- 
bers in the war effort. I am sure we can 
count on the members of your organization to 
cooperate in meeting the needs of American 
communities in these critical days, and I am 
also sure that your organization can assist its 
members and their country by urging all 
members to insist on good defense organiza- 
tion in their communities and to participate 
fully in that organization for war. 
JONATHAN DANIELS, Assistant Director 
In Charge of Civilian Mobilization 
Office of Civilian Defense 

Washington, D.C. 


: Freedom for All 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY : 

I have just concluded reading the letter 
of H. Y. McClusky “Flag Day for the 
United Nations.” It appears on page 420, 
June 1942 issue of 4.1.4. Bulletin. Is 
there any way in which to call the attention 
of the association to a pamphlet by Pearl 
Buck, Freedom for All? Available from 
the Post War World Council, 112 E. 19th 
St, New York City. Price, 109$. 

The contents of Mrs. Buck’s pamphlet 
should be pressed upon the attention of the 


nation. 
Joun H. KNICKERBOCKER 


. Workers Defense League 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Victory 


2, 
Begins at Home 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


The library in a wartime community is the subject of the second of a series 
of articles resulting from Mrs. Danton’s recent visits to libraries 
from coast to coast. 


OTAL WAR. We're all in it. It's be- 
T fought in Libya and in Houston, 
in Chekiang and in Pittsburgh, in your 
kitchen and in your neighbor’s garage. 
What we have been slow to realize is 
that this war is not like any other war. 
Read the magazines of 1918 and those 
same magazines of 1942 and note the 
difference. All out here for the war, this 
is your stop. | 

Where do libraries come in, in this 
total effort? "They're only buildings full 
of books, dozing in the sun. Or are they 
storehouses full of dynamite? ‘Books 
that have shaped the world.” ‘There is 
a book that is now near to blowing the 
world to bits. It is called Mein Kampf. 
Maybe there are other books, as charged 
with power, but of a different kind, the 
power of many men, struggling to survive, 
to live in a world without hunger, 
tyranny, or want. If one book could 
stir millions to fight for intolerance and 
oppression and hate, cannot other books 
be found to stir other millions to fight 
against them? 

When one travels about the country, 
asking librarians how the war is affecting 
their libraries and how their libraries are 
affecting the war, the commonest answer 
is “Circulation is down but more people 
are using the library for help in their 


‘cape but to participate. 


problems.” Fiction is often the class 
hardest hit in the circulation column. 
Perhaps that is а gocd sign. Perhaps it 
means that people.are not seeking to es- 
What class of 
books shows an increase? Detroit would 
answer, mechanical engineering. Here 
are found machine shop practice, mechani- 
cal drawing, lathes, blueprint reading. 
This is war literature, as surely as Arsenal 
of Democracy or The Voice of Destruc- 
tion. The library, in 1942, must have 
books of both kinds; the soldier at the 
front needs to have a cause in his heart 
as well as a gun in his hand. 
Communities vary; in Gary, Indiana, 
one sees thousands of overalls and never a 
uniform. The'streets of Chicago and San 
Francisco are laced with military figures. 
The library shelves in these cities reflect 
the streets outside. Gary is well stocked 
with books on welding, foremanship, and 
structural steel, while Зап Francisco buys 
heavily technical books on aircraft, army 
manuals, camouflage. ‘The libraries with 
book funds adequate to carry the war 
load can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand; the libraries that must weigh 
and balance one book egainst another are 
countless. San Antonio, for instance, 
struggling to meet new demands with a 
staff and budget far too small even for 
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normal times, feels it impassible to pub- 
licize its well-selected technical books, 
since there are not enough to go round 
anyway and more calls could only result 
in disappointment. ‘There are numerous 
military and industrial defense points in 
the San Antonio area and their large 
populations depend on the nearest public 
library to fill their personal reading needs. 
This means the library must have books 
dealing with airmanship, navigation, 
armaments, signals, reconnaissance, pho- 
tography, map reading, bomb techniques, 
and an adequate supply of up-to-date 
technical manuals. 

A similar situation prevails in Houston 
and Wichita, in San Diego and Gary, 
where enormously augmented clienteles, 
bringing demands for highly specialized 
material and service, have been met by 
no corresponding increase in library book 
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funds, buildings, and personnel. 

This observer confined her visits to li- 
braries known to be under alert and in- 
telligent administration (and found time 
for only a sampling of them), so her find- 
ings may not be regarded as typical of 


` libraries in general пог her enthusiasm as 


justified by country-wide accomplishment. 


_ The reader is, therefore, cautioned against 


drawing a too-hopeful conclusion from her 
observations. Nevertheless, the fact that 
what is recorded was found at all is mat- 
ter for pride. Some libraries have no 
doubt been quicker than others to respond 
to the new demands, to realize the new 
opportunities, to adjust themselves to the 
new pressures, but there are constant signs 
of a wise direction of that missionary zeal 
for which librarians have ever been 
known. Let us hope that the notable will 


. become the norm. 


Service to Official Groups 


‘This subject has already been touched 
upon in last month's article on war in- 
formation centers,' though the service is 
by no means limited to those agencies. 
'The relations between an alert public 
library and the local official defense setup 
are of mutual importance and must be 
maintained at all costs. When councils 
of civilian defense were first created they 
often leaned heavily on libraries and other 
established institutions for aid—in organ- 
izing their personnel and their files, set- 
ting up committees, wording the text of 
informational literature on defense. Аз 
these councils have strengthened and their 
functions become better defined, the li- 
brary has been able gradually to withdraw 
but it has continued to keep in close touch 
with the organization. In Oakland and 

14.1.4, Bulletin 36:500-08, August 1942. 


in Baltimore the library assisted the 
O.C.D. in getting its own library set up 
and, in the latter place, found for it a 
trained librarian who was put in charge. 
And when it was found impossible to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of civilian defense 
pamphlets from Washington, the library 
staff threw itself into the breach and 
assisted in condensing the official pam- 
phlets into a series of twenty leaflets 
which are in process of publication for 
free distribution. 

In cities where are stationed accredited 
personnel of F.B.I., O.E.M., W.P.B., 
О.Р.А., F.H.A., Army and Naval in- 
telligence, the library serves them all, 
often in highly confidential ways. The 
New York Public Library renders as- 
sistance to many governmental agencies, 
some of them established in the city, oth- 
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ers sending representatives up from Wash- 
ington. The picture division plays an 
"important part in lending mounted pic- 
tures from its extensive files. The Den- 
ver Public Library cooperates with the 
many Federal offices located nearby, giv- 
ing them priority in books and service. 
'The reference librarian in San Francisco 
visits each official defense agency weekly, 
including the five evacuation centers. 
The Kansas City, Missouri, librarian was 
officially named "Librarian of Informa- 
tion," and many members of his staff 
serve on key committees under the coun- 
cil of defense. 

Specifically, libraries keep the O.C.D. 
(usually in the city hall) informed of all 
new accessions of possible interest, post 
new decisions and measures of the O.C.D. 
on their own bulletin boards, and open 
to the council all their resources. They 
also stand ready to assist the rationing 
boards, the recruiting stations, and all 
other agencies of government—Federal, 
state, county, local. In Chicago the 
O.C.D. asked the public librarian to 
name a staff member through whom con- 
tacts could be established with the li- 
braries of the metropolitan area, who 
would coordinate needs with resources, 
and, in general, promote cóoperation with 
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the O.C.D. as required. In Newark 
twenty libraries cooperate in a Wartime 
Council of Newark Libraries, giving 
highly efficient service to official groups 
as well as to firms and interested individ- 
uals. It has its own letterhead for send- 
ing out notices of new books, publishes 
cooperative lists, etc. At least one south- 
ern California city maintains an organ- 
ized volunteer messenger service, for 
which young people register at the li- 
brary and by means of which library 
service to officials is expedited. ‘The 
W.P.A. provides this service in Yonkers, 
New York, and elsewhere. 

All libraries open their buildings for 
meetings of official groups and the 
branches, especially, are in constant use. 
Block organizers and captains, air raid 
wardens, conservation chairmen, and 
many others meet in libraries; defense 
rallies are held there; draft boards meet 
there; some branches even serve as recruit- 
ing stations for military services. 

Police officials are using libraries to 
obtain Congressional hearings on sub- 
versive activities, names of officers of local 
German-American organizations, material 
on mob psychology and reaction to physi- 
cal danger, safety texts for instruction 
use. 


Service to Business and. Industry 


“No whir of wheels nor clang of 
metal tells the newcomer that the Oak- 
land Public Library is engaged in defense 
production. Yet the library, no less than 
industry, has been retooling for defense; 
behind the ship, the airplane, and the ma- 
chine tool, stand the workers who make 
them, and behind the workers stand the 
books that help to build their skill. In 
getting the books that are needed, and 


sending them where they are needed, the 
library is taking an active part in produc- 
tion for national defense."? 

Money that might once have been spent 
for an expensive set of art books is now 
likely to go for a subscription to War 
Laws Service or a set of technical hand- 


?Blumann, Ethel “Books for the People; The 
Oakland Public Library."  Oskland Tribune Year 
Book, 1942. 
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books, for war brings new clients, after 
new facts. Fiction purchases must often 
wait; duplicate copies of books on blue- 
print reading and welding are more ur- 
gently needed. Some libraries are buying 
no new fiction at first prices but rely on 
picking up used copies from circulating 
libraries or buying reprints of novels a 
year or two old. ‘Technical books are ex- 
pensive and they must be up to date, so 
librarians are buying and duplicating 
them as freely as they can. Where such 
outlay can be afforded, libraries keep a 
reference collection of all the best and 
most recent technical books, in addition to 
the many*duplicates secured for circula- 
tion. Newark does this and Providence, 
and some others, and men are glad to find 
at hand a compact collection, easy to ex- 


amine and browse among. Here selection’ 


can be made of the books one wants to 
borrow for fuller study, and when cir- 
culating copies are not in they are readily 
reserved. 

A library in a new defense area, build- 
ing up a technical collection. to meet the 


special needs of some large industry or. 


type of work, from scratch, often finds it 
wise policy, and profitable as well, to seek 
the advice of industrial officials, training 
heads, or others concerned and informed, 
in selecting the books for purchase. ‘Thus 
are cordial and mutually helpful relations 
built up; the collection is publicized and 
interest assured. The Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
library invited officials of several plants 
and training agencies to make recom- 
.mendations and issued biweekly lists of 
the books when they began to arrive. It 


goes without sayirig that officials of local 


industries are notified of the arrival of 


new books of importance in their field, 


giving them first opportunity to borrow 
the books and at least insuring their in- 
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terest. Libraries that have built up 
careful peacetime relations with the indus- 
trialists of their locality have no difficulty 
in continuing these relations when the 
industries have gone over to defense. In- 
tensification of effort, not change, results. 

Ideally, each library will. have one or 
more field workers, well informed of its 
resources, to visit the plants, acquaint 


‘them with the possibilities of library as- 


sistance, maintain friendly and continuing 
relations. Actually, only a few libraries 
can afford such luxuries and the others 
must resort to the telephone, the lowly 
postcard, an occasional visit by the head 
of the technical department or readers' 
advisory service. An advantage to the 
librarian in the small town is that she 
knows, and is known to, every resident 
of the town and has no need to introduce 
herself or her library. She knew Mr. 
Ware when he was a zipper manufac- 
turer. Mr. Ware, maker of gas masks, 
is therefore no stranger to her. Discover- 
ing substitutes for the unavailable ma- 
terials needed in gas mask production is 


carried on through the use of library ma- 


terials, brought to the attention of the 
grateful Mr. Ware by his friend, the li- 
brarian. Perhaps he did not think first of 
the library—manufacturers often do not 
—the alert librarian, let us believe, looked 
up gas mask manufacture as soon as she 
heard of the pending conversion of Mr. 
Ware's zipper plant, examined document 
material, ordered one or two items she 
found listed, then, when all was as- 
sembled, sent a note indicating the nature 
and scope of this material to Mir. Ware 
or his production manager. Real stories, 
gathered from libraries, abound in ac- 
counts of such services, services which 
sometimes deal with highly confidential 
matters. And, through them, libraries 
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are making new friends among the sort 
of people on whom libraries depend for 
support, while they are helping tangibly in 
the furtherance of the war effort. 


EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


The excellent work of one of Chicago’s 
regional branches in reaching industrial 
concerns has been described under the apt 
title, “The Library Invades the Fac- 
tory.” Its technique can be followed in 
small places. As Miss Bedinger says, in 
her account of Denver's fine technical 
service: “A penetration by the library, 
then, of all organizations, firms, and 
groups engaged in work of any kind re- 
quiring the application of science, is a 
necessity for a technical library."* It is 
a necessity for any library which makes 
any pretence of serving a wartime com- 
munity. Denver’s special scheme is to 
create a group of advisers, citizens expert 
in special technical fields, who will ex- 
amine and pass on the library's collection 
of books in those fields, weed out the dead 
"wood, suggest titles which will strengthen 
and bring it up to date. Another librarian 
once called it "picking the brains of the 
community." The method followed was 
similar. Assume a continuing and pro- 
prietary interest; report to the advisers 
from time to time as new books come in, 
articles appear. Occasionally—with per- 
mission—send an earnest seeker after help 
to an adviser for discussion of his problem. 
'The Carnegie Library of Atlanta selected 
twenty-five firms engaged in such indus- 
tries as sheet metal work, textiles, tool- 
making, etc., prepared for each a brief, 
annotated list of the best books in the li- 
brary in its field, and sent.it to the execu- 


3 Utter, Ruth. 4.1.4, Bulletin 36:379-83, June 
1942. 

4Bedinger, Margery. "A Technical Library 
Should Penetrate the Community." . Library Jour- 
nal 67:195-98, March 1, r942. 
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tive in charge with an invitation to 
borrow the books. In putting out such 
feelers, the important thing is, not to be 
discouraged if there is no immediate re- 
sponse, but to follow up the letter with a 
poster for the shop's bulletin board or a 
dodger or a line about an important new 
book just received. Newark has its own 
effective War Information Center letter- 
head, on which such notices are written. 
Wichita, Kansas, reaches airplane factory 
workers by means of a bookmobile which 
visits each plant once a week and charges 
and discharges books before and after the 
afternoon shift. | 

As Miss Bedinger wisely points out, 
contributions of, or for, library technical 
materials often result from this kind of 
helpful service. The Boeing Airplane 
Corporation contributes to the Seattle 
Public Library’s technical purchases; in 
San Diego several aircraft companies 
show similar appreciation; in Denver a 
number of engineers yield their fees to 
the technical book fund. Indeed such 
subsidies offer the only visible means for 
bolstering the efforts of some smaller city 
libraries with pitifully scant funds to use 
in reaching the purveyors of the tools of 
war that have appeared almost overnight 
among them, But first they, the libraries, 
must show skill in the handling of what 
they have, intelligence in discussing the 
industry’s own problems, sincerity in 
wanting to help. They must offer the 
kind of service given by a Texas library 
which anticipated local interest in a cer- 
tain war machine after observing the 
trend of the current technical press, 
bought and assembled all the material it 
could, and was ready to give immediate 
help to surprised and grateful officers who 
in due course came from a nearby base. 
Or the kind of service that offers to lend, 
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for a brief period, Jane’s Fighting Ships 
or a bound volume of a chemical journal 
or its prized globe; it is the kind of service 
that offers to зесигё photostat copies of 
graphs not within reach or to borrow a 
scarce volume from the state library. 
Libraries adopt various methods for 
informing workers of the help they are 
prepared to give. Posters are put in 
every available place—in bank and shop 
windows, in union halls, and on shop bul- 
letin boards, accompanied there by care- 
fully made and constantly changed book 
lists. In some cities company cards are 
issued for nonresidents engaged in defense 
industries within the city. Sometimes col- 
' lections of library books are deposited in 
a plant, usually in charge of a personnel 
official and changed from time to time as 
new needs arise. Often messenger serv- 
ice is made use of for borrowing library 
books for company officials. In Seattle a 
messenger from the Boeing plant calls at 
the library daily with speciai request slips; 
the U. S. Reclamation Service in Denver 
sends a daily messenger to return and 
pick up library material; in Detroit mes- 
sengers from Ford and Chrysler, General 
Motors and Jam Handy, call at the tech- 
nology department of the library almost 
daily to pick up books requested at those 
plants through the company librarians. 
Thousands of white-ccllar workers, 
forced out of nonessential industries, or 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, are 
flocking to vocational schocls or are seek- 
ing training in new lines af work, inside 
defense plants. For all these men books 
have a use, and foremen and vocational 
instructors regard gratefully the company 
collections or the shelves at a convenient 
branch library. Also, skilled workmen 
are constantly being picked out of the 
. ranks and with brief notice called on to 
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teach their trade. So, Texas libraries re- 
port the not uncommon experience of 
having an excited man rush in with some 
such exclamation as "I have been a welder 
for five years but I never taught anyone 
else how to weld. For goodness' sake give 
me a book quick that will show me how to 
teach!” 
FREE MATERIAL 

Ingenuity and a supply of postcards 
will bring a library a number of useful 
technical tools without other cost. Busi- 
ness houses, plants, and national organiza- 
tions publish pamphlets of value, and 
manufacturers’ trade catalogs, to be had 
for the asking, are often found of great 
practical service. They are up to date, 
they contain pictures and specifications 
and exact information. Many libraries 
have large collections of them and circu- 
late them like other books. 

One learns with enthusiasm of the step 
taken in Detroit and in Cleveland, where 
courses were arranged for staff members 
in machine shop work, to enable them to 
give technical service more intelligently. 
These courses were asked for by the staff, 
were purely voluntary, and taken on their 
own time. In Cleveland the lectures at 
the library were interspersed with films 
and visits to shops, all integrated with 
books. In both cities the courses were 
oversubscribed and will be repeated in the 
fall.. Immediate benefits were felt in the 
staffs own consciousness of more efficient 
work and in a new respect from the public 
in recognition of it. 

Business books and services reach per- 
sons concerned with problems of produc- 
tion management, economic planning, 
price control, priorities and allocation of 
contracts, wage and hour laws, time and 
motion study, personnel, routing, and 
kindred topics. A new literature is 
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growing here and current needs will not 
be satisfied with texts that have sagged 
on the shelves for a decade. Special busi- 
ness, financial, and government contract 
services must be subscribed for and their 
presence must be made known to every 
firm and individual in the city who might 
make use of them. Exhibits of new busi- 
ness books are shown in many public 
places, with an invitation to reserve them 
at the public library, and the chamber of 
commerce is always willing to include a 
short list of business books or a leaflet on 
plant and store protection in one of its 
member mailings. 

In planning help for the great plants, 
for the vocational schools, and for impor- 


Service 


Labor has often been a shy bird for 
the library to catch. Unskilled workers, 
by and large, probably form the largest 
group of nonlibrary users, and while this 
is partly due no doubt to the facts that 
books appear to bear little close relation to 
their daily occupation, that the workers 
are often foreign born who have learned 
English imperfectly, and that their educa- 
tional advantages have been few, it may 
also be accounted for by the traditional 
attitude of labor toward established in- 
stitutions. The public library has appeared 
in the guise of privilege, of conservatism, 
and labor has passed by on the other side 
of the street. Gradually, frst here, then 
there, have come signs that labor, organ- 
ized labor, is being won over, and, once 
won, there is no sturdier friend to the 
public library. Cleveland, Detroit, cer- 
tain Chicago branches, have done notable 
work with unions, work that has been 
intensified and broadened since unions, 
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tant business firms, one must not overlook 
the little people with their own small 
"business" problems, people who do not 
fit into any of those categories. Some of 
these the library has known since their 
picture-book days, but others are 
strangers. They are the country boys and 
girls who have been given a shake by wars 
being fought in far places, set on their 
feet, and sent into the cities and towns to 
make their way. They are the typist, the 
chain store checker, the delivery boy, the 
shipping clerk. ‘They want to get ahead, 
too, to help win the war, and find a place 
for themselves in that future that is no 
less fearful to them than to the leaders in 
Washington. 


to Labor 


and libraries too, have taken on a war 
coloration. 

Here, as with industry, intelligent field 
workers using patience, tact, and a sincere 
desire to be helpful, produce the best re- 
sults. The important thing is to give 
unions what they want, not what the 
librarian thinks they ought to have. The 
large libraries mentioned above are able 
to afford one or more workers each who 
give their entire time to relating their 
library’s shelves to union needs. They 
visit union headquarters and “establish 
contact,” subscribe to labor periodicals, 
prepare special bibliographies on each 
union's own interest and field of study, 
show themselves ready to furnish facts 
on collective bargaining or real wages or 
the cost of living; they are equipped with 
nutrition and consumer facts for workers; 
they check and follow up on meetings, 
attend lectures whenever possible, offer 
posters and exhibits. At every such con-. 
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tact they bring books and other printed 
‘materials and library services into the 
forefront and, once having established 
themselves and their cause, they suggest to 
the educational leader of the union that 
the library be included in its educational 
program. This is adult education of a 
real and important sort, though in a 
somewhat restricted field. ‘This kind of 
work cannot be accomplished overnight 
and must be attended, above all else, with 
a sympathetic understanding of the un- 
ion's ultimate objectives. А Detroit li- 
brarian prepared a list on labor economics 
which quite astonished a. union leader, 
who had looked for something far more 
conservative. 

Labor unions have women’s auxiliaries, 
and among them libraries can sometimes 
find an entering wedge. The Cleveland 
Public Library, when arranging an edu- 
cational program for a large union in- 
terested in cooperatives, added to the film 
on cooperatives two travel "shorts" for 
the women. The women are interested in 
consumer problems and, once embarked 
on a subject of study, are likely to pursue 
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it with zeal. - 

The picture division of the New York. 
Public Library assisted a fur workers’ 
union, largely composed of Italians, to 
assemble and set up an exhibit designed 
to show that Italians have always cher- 
ished freedom, and it was viewed by 
many thousands. . Another union, learn- 
ing of it, asked to borrow it intact, and 
so the library's influence and contacts 
spread. 

Libraries have a new obligation to 
bring books and workers together, for the 
safety of the country is in the keeping of 
the men who dig the ore and stand at the , 
machine, no less than of those who follow 
the flag, and good books carry a healing 
touch for some of the doubts and mis- 
givings and turmoil that stir in men's 
breasts. Good books, too, tend to offset 
bad propaganda, half truths, innuendoes. 
Labor, like capital, must realize—when it 
does not—that no matter what the ene- 
mies of democracy may say, this is its war, 
and that there will be no bargaining, col- 
lective or otherwise, if dictatorship takes 
over. 


Service to New Population Groups 


According to the 1940 census, the 
population of Long Beach, California, 
was 164,000, but 240,000 persons were 
registered for sugar rationing cards in 
Long Beach in 1942! This is indicative 
of the vast influx of new workers, many 
of them bringing their families into de- 
fense areas, especially along the west 
coast. Like all other municipal services, 
libraries are taxed beyond their capacities 
to serve these hordes; they need additional 
staffs, more branches, more money for 
books, and enlarged central buildings. 
But they can obtain few, if any, of these 


things. With courage and enterprise they 
are rising to the challenge and doing 
their utmost to take books and library 
service to these new residents—often liv- 
ing under uncomfortable conditions—even 
when technically they reside outside the 
normal territory the library is expected 
to serve. When they can secure space, 
some. libraries are setting up small 
branches or deposit collections in new 
housing projects; if space is not available, 
they will use the school or will make the 
project a bookmobile stop. Bookmobiles 
are a tremendous help in reaching widely 
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scattered groups, where such permanént 
establishments as branches cannot extend 
themselves. Great concern is felt among 
many librarians because of tire shortages, 
and the threat of gas rationing, where it 
does not already prevail, as these curtail- 
ments, if applied to libraries, would mean 
serious hardships to defense workers and 
their families. 

Libraries are disposed to be very gen- 
erous in extending circulation privileges 
to newcomers without much formality. 
An applicant may not have established 
residence, may have no friends to vouch 
for him. In many cases the library has 
furnished a borrower's card оп no further 
evidence of stability than a driver’s license 
or a social security card or the name of the 
company by which the applicant is em- 
ployed. | 

Because of acute housing conditions, 
some workers travel long distances daily, 
and in California, where the county li- 
brary system is highly developed, these 
long-distance commuters present a library 
problem for inter-county consideration. 
Because place of residence is often tem- 
porary, especially in defense construction 
projects, a few libraries, notably in Los 
Angeles County, are using a "Library 
Introduction Card,” presentation of 
which will entitle а borrower to immedi- 
ate service in the library of his new resi- 
dence. | 

In Gary, Indiana, thousands of new 
workers have arrived to enter the heavy 
industries. Many have brought their 
families and have come from backward 
sections of the country where libraries 
and their services are unknown. To 
reach these people the alert librarian pro- 
vided leaflets which were handed to every 
individual who registered for sugar ra- 
tioning cards in Gary. These leaflets 
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carried a list of sugar substitutes, titles 
of a few cookbooks and books on home- 
making, and an invitation to use the li- 
brary and its branches, without cost. 

Other schemes have been developed to 
reach new residents. San Diego issued a 
folder "San Diego Public Library Invites 
You to Use Its Resources," which is used 
extensively with book talks to new areas 
and distributed by the New Resident 
Service to about six hundred families a 
month. A dodger, "Books Are Free," is 
distributed by Boy Scouts in housing units 
and new areas. Some defense cities em- 
ploy a city hostess who includes the public 
library among the free institutions she 
introduces to newcomers. Hartford has 
a Welcome Wagon, a commercial enter- 
prise, it is true, but one that is glad to 
deliver the library’s invitation, along with 
those of gas and electric company, butcher 
and baker. 

Some defense workers, and noncom- 
missioned officers and their families, too, 
live in trailer camps and the observer saw 
one library application card in Tennessee 
where the address given was simply, 
“Trailer under the willow.” This par- 
ticular library, housed in the recreation 
building of a T.V.A. construction project, 
is open twenty-four hours a day and is a 
godsend to men, women, and children 
living in a remote and isolated spot. 

Some libraries, no doubt, are, losing 
some books; a few, in fact, have had to 


` tighten up their registration requirements 


as they found the price a bit too high. 
But, by and large, losses reported have 
been few, while appreciation has been 
great. Cheap parcel post book rates make 
it possible for libraries to extend their 
services beyond the reach of branch or 
bookmobile, and books are sometimes sent 
and returned by mail. Information is 
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given, too, this way, several libraries hav- 
ing announced their willingness to provide 
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information by mail, provided a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is received. 


Service to Civilian Defense 


Every library, unless its doors are 
closed, is in some way serving civilian 
defense. Even if it has adopted the policy 
of ignoring the war, or standing as a refuge 
from it, it is at least doing something for 
civilian morale in giving out reading mat- 
ter that will instruct, inform, amuse— 
but if any library bears only this in- 
voluntary and negative relation to the 
emergency, its existence is unknown to 
this observer. Most librarians take seri- 
ously their obligation to serve the war by 
conducting their libraries, not as reser- 
voirs, but as dispensers of every sort of 
information and stimulus to individual 
endeavor. Whether for soldier, sailor, 
worker, or housewife, no sphere of civilian 
activity exists which is not reflected on 
printed pages on the library's shelves. 

The various kinds of service given, by 
libraries to civilian defense were suggested 
in last month's article on war information 
centers, for much of it is handled there. 
But the whole library is involved, for the 
term civilian defense covers a wide variety 
of topics and embraces morale, nutrition, 
consumers' education, as well as such mat- 
ters as anti-aircraft defense, shelters, air- 
plane spotting, fire-fighting, first aid, and 
rescue work; and as these subjects touch 
every man, woman, and child 
community, every school and church and 
corner grocery, all these are potential 
users of the library's defense materials. 

The first "defense" questions were an- 
swered from the dictionary, the atlas, the 
W orld Almanac, or that morning’s news- 
paper, but as Munich faded and the battle 
of Britain began, libraries found it neces- 


in the . 


sary to acquire an increasing variety of 
defense materials. And as the country's 
rearmament program got under way, the 
library rearmed too, not only with mili- 
tary manuals and war diaries, but with 
the constantly growing mass of documen- 
tary material, the propaganda output, the 
British publications on home defense, 
evacuation of children, and kindred topics. 
Many councils were based on already 
functioning councils of social agencies and 
were old friends of the library; they had 
worked together before and continued to 
do so now. It is no coincidence that the 
librarian was appointed a member of the 
council, or chairman of its committee on 
public information, and that members of 
his staff should participate in the work of 
its many subcommittees. 

Libraries have literally opened their 
doors to civilian defense; their auditori- 
ums and lecture rooms are used for meet- 
ings three times a day; volunteer agencies 
have set up enrolment desks in their 
foyers; victory gardeners bring their in- 
sect pests to gardening clinics in the 
library basement; housewives 
come to lectures on the care of their elec- 
trical appliances; music, calculated, if not 
to soothe the savage breast, at least to lift 
community morale, is heard in a Denver 
branch where young people engage in folk 
dances from other lands; and in Detroit 
a "folk instrument" concert must have 
stirred half-forgotten memories; first-aid 


anxious 


` and home nursing students pursue their 


victims and their certificates—all within 
library walls. Libraries establish public 
air raid shelters and set up model refuge 
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rooms; stirrup pumps stand beside in- 


cendiary bombs; Montclair offers a free 
course of instruction in storytelling to per- 
sons engaged in the city’s effort to assist 
with the problem of employed mothers; 
Baltimore’s famous thirteen beautiful dis- 
play windows have gone all-out for de- 
fense; a Chicago branch displays in a 
showcase well-chosen and realistic 
"meals" for desk workers; Americaniza- 
tion and citizenship classes are sure of 
finding shelter under a library roof; one 
Los Angeles branch is a center for the 
training of air raid wardens, another for 
the preparation of books for army camps; 
car drivers come to a California county 
library for lessons in safety and care of 
tires and engines; documentary films form 
the basis of forums in libraries from coast 
to coast, where "Healthful Housing" and 
"Food for Freedom" become less slogans 
than topics for discussion. А consumer's 
education project in a Chicago branch 
had a double significance for it helped to 
bolster morale among a colored citizenry 
whose collective heart did not beat in 
tune with the nation's war effort. Here 
a neighborhood merchant first gave a 
series of informal talks under the title 
“The Clothes Closet,” which dealt with 
fabrics and labels, dyes and cleaning com- 
pounds; then followed a "clothes clinic," 
where a volunteer sewing teacher with 
her portable machine, assisted by a tailor 
and his iron, offered demonstrations: and 
assistance in the art of altering and re- 
modeling clothes. This project has 
grown apace, all equipment being fur- 
nished by people and firms in the com- 
munity. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 


But libraries have not stopped with the 
loan of their buildings. Librarians have 
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stepped outside to bring their institutions 
into defense activity in half a hundred 
ways. With other social and educational — 
agencies they have sponsored marriage and 
family life institutes, as in Detroit, or 
community forums, as in San Diego; have 
set up book displays in a national defense 
exhibit in Houston; have equipped and 
manned a float in a victory parade in 
New York; sent bookmobiles to far out- 
posts and speakers to defense rallies. An 
assistant branch librarian in Chicago, with 
enterprise and a persuasive tongue, se- 
cured from a public utility company the 
loan of a tract of land, a man, and a 
plough. Having brought these into 
proper relation, she then parceled off the 
land into small garden plots, multigraphed 
some application cards, publicized the 
venture in her branch and in the com- 
munity’s weekly paper. Her victory gar- 
dens were soon oversubscribed, some by 
persons who had never before entered the 
library, and as soon as the weather was 
right some eight or nine acres were alive 
with busy planters. Some even dug their 
own wells. The library helped with 
Farmers bulletins and advice on seeds. 
Books on gardening and on canning fol- 
lowed. Тһе vacant lot across the street 
from the branch was “borrowed” for a 
demonstration victory garden and staff 
members on their free mornings donned 
slacks or overalls and dug, planted, and 
weeded. The project has been so suc- 
cessful that the plan is to embrace next 
year the entire tract of thirty acres. 

In the more informal aspects of civilian 
defense, the volunteer activities, the 
salvage campaigns, the drives, branches 
play perhaps a more important role than 
central city libraries. They are closer 
to the homes of the people, the children 
flock there, the staff are part of the com- 
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munity life, the buildings are less for- 
bidding and are always available for 
meetings of neighborhood clubs. How 
important their role is depends in large 
part on the personality of the branch li- 
brarian. She can be a real leader, can 
initiate community activities, and draw 
into them strong citizens, subdue warring 
factions. And by her intelligent enthusi- 
asm for books she can get her public to 
participate, mentally, in the movements 
of the day, in plans for the future. Such 
branch librarians are, of course, not com- 
mon, but a good sprinkling of them is to 
be found in the big city systems, and they 
serve the national war effort no less than 
the important looking men in city halls. 
What is said of the branch librarian ap- 
plies in less degree to her staff; as a rule 
it is she who strikes the chord, who waves 
the brand. . 

Assembling, handling, and distribution 
.to departments and branches of printed 
war materials vary in different library 
systems. Rochester, N.Y., for instance, 
has a coordinator of defense material; 
Baltimore has a central staff committee; 
in Minneapolis one person in each de- 
partment is expected to keep track of all 
materials that fall within the scope of 
his department, while a coordinator of 
services connects these efforts and acts as 
contact officer with civilian defense offi- 
cials in the city. Branch libraries are 
usually supplied from central with fugi- 
tive and document material, while they 
make their own selection of books. Trav- 
eling collections, or exhibits, of war books 
and posters are circulated among the 
branches of Baltimore, Minneapolis, and 
other cities. Denver has a project called 
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“The Freedom We Defend,” through 
which certain outstanding books . con- 
tributing to “intellectual defense” have 
been placed throughout the system, ac- 
companied by wide distribution of a list 
of them. Knoxville, Tennessee, has ex- 
perimented with the free duplication of 
certain books at every library outlet. 
Because of the importance of branches 
as morale centers, Denver is experiment- 
ing with a special collection of books 
carefully chosen and placed in one of its. 
branches, books that include consumer 
education, health and medicine, hobbies 
and crafts, home management, resources 
and industry, conservation, and safety. 
Books on home recreation and books for 
recreational reading were also included, 
so that no field affecting morale would be 
left untouched. Circulation of these 
books is being watched and, if it indicates’ 
definite need for this type of material, 
similar collections will be placed in other 
branches. Branch shelves need special 
strengthening now, because transportation 
difficulties, not only keep patrons from 
many accustomed pleasure jaunts, but 
often from visiting ‘central libraries. 
Gradually reading is losing one of its 
traditional rivals, the automobile, but, to 
the extent that the family car brought 
patrons to the library, it was ‘a friend of 
reading. So the situation is paradoxical. 
At any rate, libraries are recognizing the 
difficulty by opening branches, formerly 
closed, on Sunday, by extending charging 
periods from fourteen days to twenty- 
eight, by letting it be known that books 
may be returned by mail, and by suggest- 
ing that the “share your car” plan be 
made to include an occasional library stop. 


The Use of Radio by a Profession 


W. W. BAUER 


Dr. Bauer, director of health education and radio programs of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, and director of the radio program . 
“Doctors at Work,’ read his paper at the meeting of the Public 
: Relations Committee on June 25. 


I BELIEVE that a profession can readily. 


use radio as an educational service to 
the public, if the profession has as much 
to offer as have librarians. You will 
find, as the medical profession has found, 
that the radio industry is receptive to 
‘suggestions and more than liberal with 
time and cooperation. It is quite true 
that radio is expected to broadcast “in the 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity,” but the fact'is that networks and 
independent stations extend their coopera- 
tion to legitimate educational broadcast- 
ing far beyond the limits of their 
. obligations. All that is necessary to pro- 
cure liberal radio time for educational 
purposes is to have something to offer 
which warrants the time. 

Before considering the use of radio by 
a profession, we must have a clear idea 
of what radio is and of what it is not. 


The day has gone by when people will | 


accept almost anything because it comes to 
them by radio. The “wonder of wire- 
less,” probably greater today than ever 
before with its many improvements, has, 
nevertheless, lost its appeal to the listener, 
who has become so accustomed to his 
radio that it is now commonplace in his 
sight. There are so many programs com- 
peting for public attention that we must 


have something really good, and in order 
to accomplish: that. we must understand 
our medium—radio. 

"There are two designations which have 
been given to radio which seem to describe 
it best and most completely. First, it has 
been called the auditory billboard. Con- 
sider the place of the ЭШБоага in ad- 
vertising. , It is used to keep the name 
of a product or a service constantly ` be- 
fore the public. It is probably difficult, 
if not impossible, to trace individual sales 
to billboard advertising and yet this form 
of advertising is an essential element in 
every successful sales campaign. Radio 
occupies a similar place, keeping the name 
of your organization and your service 
favorably before the public, even though 
it may be difficult to trace the actual bor- 
rowing of an individual book from your 
library directly to your radio program. 
Another designation which seems to be 
almost contradictory is that radio is a 
"doorknob to the nation's living rooms." 
In some ways I like this designation bet- 
ter, because it tells us something of the 
intimate, personal nature of radio com- 
munication. It reminds us that by radio 
we enter as guests into the nation’s living . 
rooms and must mind cur manners ac- 
cordingly. It explains why things which 
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may be published may not be suitable for 
radio. It emphasizes a very important 
fact, namely that while we may have 
multitudes of radio listeners, we seldom 
have radio listeners in multitudes; we 
have them by ones, twos, or at the most 
in family groups around the radio. The 
only exception is formally organized 
listening groups, of which most radio pro- 
grams have none. 


TECHNIQUE Is SPECIAL 


We must remember that because radio 
partakes of the character of an auditory 
billboard and at the same has entrée to 
the family circle, its technique is special. 
We must have a wide range of appeal 
and at the same time we must speak al- 
ways as if face to face with our listeners. 
Our technique is conversational, not 
oratorical. We seek the common interests 
of everyday life and if we can find out 
what the interests of our listeners are, we 
appeal directly to them. The American 
Medical Association has a large corre- 
spondence with lay inquirers about health 
questions, giving us an invaluable insight 
into the interests of our listeners. The 
librarian has a corresponding opportunity 
in the records of circulation which can be 
studied with a view to learning what are 
the interests of local readers. 

The more we recognize, in our use of 
radio, the fundamental principle of edu- 
cation, namely that learning grows out 
of the interests and the needs of the stu- 
dent, the more successful will be our radio 
programs. We, as physicians, may recog- 
nize the importance of heart disease and 
cancer and tuberculosis as leading causes 
of death and illness, but our listeners are 
more likely to be interested in warts and 
freckles and flat feet and falling hair and 
others of life's little irritations. We must 
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give them first what they want and if 
we are ingenious we will contrive at the 
same time to give them what they need. 
Colds are more common and more annoy- 
ing to the average person, though perhaps 
less dangerous, than pneumonia and in- 
fluenza. Yet colds do lead to the more 
serious conditions and other contagious 
diseases masquerade as colds, and so by 
using the common approach we can ar- 
rive at. a destination which we had in 
sight all the time but which our listeners 
never suspected until we were ready for 
them to do so. You, in your own field, 
must do likewise. 


THREE PRINCIPAL TECHNIQUES 


There are three principal radio tech- 


‘niques. Each has its advantages and each 


has its disadvantages. We will use some- 
times one, sometimes another, and some- 
times a combination, according to our 
purposes and our facilities. The simplest 
radio presentation in point of structure 
is the radio talk, which may last five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes—never longer. In 
the radio talk you can incorporate just 
one central idea. In a five-minute talk 


you can simply outline it and attract at- 


tention to it. In the ten-minute talk you 
can develop it more adequately. In 
fifteen minutes you may be able to discuss 
it rather completely. Merely because the 
talk is structurally uncomplicated, it 
should not be regarded as essentially an 
easy method and one which requires no 
preparation. This attitude is responsible 
for many unsatisfactory radio talks. A 
radio talk must be carefully prepared and 
carefully rehearsed, otherwise it is 
doomed to failure. 

The second method of radio presenta- 
tion is the interview and its modifications. 
In its simplest form the interview is a 
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conversation between two people, one of 
whom is specially qualified in a particular 
field and from whom the other endeavors 
to draw information for the benefit of the 
radio audience. Too often the interview 
as written by amateurs consists of short 
questions and lengthy, stilted answers. 
This is unnatural and unimpressive. 
People do not converse in paragraphs, 
often they do not even converse in sen- 
tences, but use phrases. Neither does a 
conversation last long when it is com- 
pletely one-sided, one person acting as a 
"stuffed-shirt" expert and the other as a 
deplorably ignorant and unnaturally 
docile “stooge.” Genuine conversation is 
a rapid-fire interchange of ideas and may 
at times approach argument; it is always 
improved by an element of humor. The 
radio interview should be natural and, 
strangely enough, it requires rehearsal to 
achieve this quality of naturalness. 


DRAMA 


"The third principal form of radio pres- 
entation is the drama, which may range 
all the way from simple episodes with 
two or three characters, to the compli- 
cated and elaborate dramatic presentations 
which characterize the entertainment 
offerings of the major networks. The 
American Medical Association has adopted 
the dramatized form, which has been 
made possible for us by the wonder- 
ful cooperation of the National Broad- 
casting Company and its Central Division 
representatives, including Judith Waller, 
educational director ; William J. Murphy, 
continuity editor and our script writer; 
Martin Magner, our production direc- 
tor; and loseph Gallicchio, our orchestra 
leader; as well as the cast of actors, sound 
effects men, and engineers. Yet this pro- 
gram grew out of simple dramatizations 
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first presented by the Racine Health De- 
partment, for which I wrote the scripts, 
Mrs. Bauer did the casting, directing, and 
some of the acting, and Radio Station 
WRJN furnished sound effects and re- 
corded music. The cast was drawn from 
the Horlick High Schocl drama depart- 
ment and the Racine Woman’s Club. 
This simple program, without a budget, 
had the advantage which a network pro- 
gram can never achieve, namely local 
personal interests. I mention it to prove 
that you need not give up in despair at 
using drama merely beceuse you have not 
the advantage of a generous budget and 
the cooperation of a major network. 

In making a choice among the methods 
of presentation, you must be guided Бу’ 
what is available to you. If you have а 
cooperative radio station, an interested 
Little Theatre group, and a staff member 
who can and will devote much time to 
preparation and rehearsals, you can use 
dramatization. If you have available a 
speaker with excellent radio personality, 
this may be your best choice or you may 
find that you will do better with inter- 
view. The important point is that any 
form of presentation well done is better 
than any other form badly done. 


RADIO SPEAKERS 


Radio speakers, let me emphasize, are 
made and not born. it is true that the 
microphone deals more kindly with some 
voices than with others, but there is no 
such thing as a radio speaker ready-made. 
You have before you the examples of im- 
portant personages who have used the 
radio, some well, some indifferently, and 
some badly. Among the outstanding 
radio speakers Í call to your attention is 
the President of the United States, whose 
voice, diction, phrasing, and presentation 
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in general, approach perfection. Win- 
ston Churchill is another. An excellent 
medical зреаКег`оп the radio was Dr. 
Howard Haggard, of Yale, whose ‘‘Dev- 
ils, Drugs, and Doctors” broadcasts are 
historic. On the other hand, Herbert 
Hoover and Wendell Willkie both used 
the radio very badly at first, but both, as 
a result of instruction and hard work, 
have become, not only acceptable, but 
good radio speakers. Alfred E. Smith 
never learned to broadcast really well. 
It is fine to have a pleasing radio voice 
and a natural radio personality, but these 
must be developed by constant work and 
constant study. 

As for radio materials, the medical pro- 
fession is fortunate in that it has available 
the fascinating drama of medical history, 
the struggle of man’s fight to live, to 
overcome his environment, ta prolong his 
life, and to live with greater satisfaction. 
But the librarian has no lack of material 
for radio. On the shelves of your library 
stand volume after volume of history, 
drama, poetry, romance, literature, travel, 
science, politics, controversy—all the ma- 
terials out of which drama and human 
interest are built. You can make a very 
good radio program, if you have a good 
reader, by simply reading instalments of 
interesting books after the manner of 
Radio Station WMBI of the Moody 
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Bible Institute, which has popularized 
Bible stories for adults and children as 
well as religious novels through the pleas- 
ing voice and reading technique of one 
of its radio station staff. You can re- 
view books. You can dramatize excerpts 
from them. You can conduct quiz pro- 
grams which will cover the whole wide 
range of human knowledge. I can think 
of no happier assignment than that of 
dramatizing the public library by radio, 
especially in these modern days when the 
library has ceased to be a place where 
books are kept and has become a place 
where books return only to be sent out 
again on their missions of entertainment, 
education, and human advancement. 


A LauGH, A TEAR, AND AN IDEA 


Finally, in preparing your radio ma- 
terial, let me suggest to you that you do 
not be tco solemn about it. There is 
place in your radio programs for straight- 
forward, informative matter, but there 
is also place for appeal to the emotions; 
in fact, a radio program without emo- 
tional appeal is dead. In dealing with 
emotions let us not forget that laughter 
and tears may be very close together. 
For that reason I suggest to you this 
formula for a successful radio program: 
it should contain a laugh, a tear, and an 
idea. 


One of Ours ` 


О THE YOUTH of the land this building 

] is dedicated that they may delve deep 

into the wisdom of the ages and consecrate 

themselves to the search of truth and 
knowledge. | 


This inscription was carved over the 
entrance to the library of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. To most of 
us who read a story in the New York 
Times of July 17 there was an ominous 
though familiar ring. Colonel Carlos P. 
‘Romulo, aide-de-camp to General Doug- 
las MacArthur, and in New York on a 
mission for the general, reported that 
“Following closely the Nazi pattern of 
attempting to destroy democracy through 
the youth of conquered countries, the 
Japanese have burned the library of the 
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University of the Philippines.” Colonel 
Romulo said that “the principle behind the 
burning of the library was for the Japani- 
zation of the Philippine Islands, wherein 


‘they hope.to begin with the youth as have 


the Nazis." ‘The main target he said was 
the destruction of all books having any 
reference to democracy, the United States, 
Great Britain, or Anglo-Saxon culture. 
The library of the University of the ` 
Philippines has been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1925. 
'The librarian, Gabriel A. Bernardo, is 
known to many librarians in this country. 
One holds the memory of General Mac- 
Arthur’s promise that he will return 40 
the Philippines! = © meh 
| i C. M: B. 





On to Victory with the Victory 
Book Campaign 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


The director of the Victory Book Campaign reports on its progress 
and future program. 


UR FIGHTING FORCES grow larger and 

larger with each new day and the 
need for good books, collected by the 
Victory Book Campaign to augment the 
regular library services of the Army and 
Navy to these men, will continue. This 
was the attitude expressed by the military 
officials responsible for library service to 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines at a 
recent meeting of the V.B.C. Board of 
Directors. As a result of this viewpoint 
and the very evident need for more and 
more good books as indicated by the rate 
of present and future demands reported, 
the American Library Association and its 
two sponsoring partners, the United Serv- 
ice Organizations and the American Red 
Cross; on the recommendations of the 
board have agreed to continue their sup- 
port of the V.B.C. 

Our original goal of 10,000,000 books 
has been reached and exceeded, with the 
current gross total of books collected 
numbering 10,247,760. This large num- 
ber of books, more than the total books 
in the public libraries of the five largest 
cities of the country, were collected at a 
cost of a little less than one half cent per 
book. Of the books distributed to date, 
the unit cost is in the vicinity of two fifths 
of a cent. Such success is a tribute and 
credit to the various local communities, to 


the many librarians and their volunteer 
assistants; to the great generosity of large 
and small commercial trucking operators, 
and to all the national and local organiza- 
tions and agencies who have given and are 
continuing to give unselfishly of their time 
and efforts in the attainment of these fine 
results. 

Nine national organizations have been 
represented on the advisory committee for 
the purpose of spreading publicity among 
their members and inviting their members 
to contribute workers to the local book 
campaign committees. These organiza- 
tions are: American Merchant Marine 
Library Association; Bay Scouts of 
America; Camp Fire Girls, Inc. ; Catholic 
Library Association; Girl Scouts; Inc.; 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; National Recreation Association; 
Special Libraries Work 
Projects Administration, Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 


women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, the 


Association. 


press associations and newspapers, radio 
and networks, business 
groups, fraternal organizations, veterans’ 
groups, and church societies have also 


been extremely helpful and active. 
The V.B.C. board consists of Paul B. 


stations men’s 


` Badger; chairman, John F. Hickey and 


Ray Johns representing the U.S.O., Wil- 
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ON TO VICTORY WITH THE VBC. 


liam 5. Hepner and Jack Thornton of 
the American Red Cross, and Franklin 
F. Hopper, Paul North Rice, and Clar- 
. ence E. Sherman of the A.L.A. 

The books sorted as suitable have been 
and are continuing to be distributed to 
the Army, both in domestic camps and 
overseas, to the Navy, to Marine barracks, 
to the U.S.O. clubs and units, and to the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation. Up to now the material 
distributed has been predominantly fiction 
and nonfiction of a general and recrea- 
tional nature, while the quantity of 
technical books, much in demand by our 
fighting men, has been very light. One 
military official has been quoted as calling 
the present war “а war of promotion 
examinations." ^ Our present soldiers, 
sailors, and marines are an ambitious 
group of men and their interest and need 
for books to improve their efficiency 
persists. With this evident need on the 
one hand and on the other hand the 
expressed willingness of the American 
people to give books and continue giving 
them, as indicated in this great volume 
of contributions, the necessity for the 
Victory Book Campaign to continue to 
serve so long as this need and desire 
prevails, is all too apparent. 

Another intensive drive similar to the 
one conducted after January 12 of this 
year will not be held, unless the need for 
such an effort becomes imperative. We 
will, instead, endeavor to stimulate- а 
steady and constant flow of book gifts 
from the American people, through the 
issuance of regular monthly news releases 
to the press, periodical spots on radio pro- 
grams, the distribution of solicitation 
circulars to all library patrons, the dedica- 
tion of certain months to book requests for 
specific branches of the service, and any 


“quantity to be really effective. 
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' other devices as may be judged useful to 


attain the desired results. 

General satisfaction with the practical 
results of the campaign to date has been 
expressed by the Army and Navy library 
authorities. They have pointed out to us, 
however, that on the basis of reports 
received from the various Army corps area 
headquarters and the offices of Naval 
commands, certain reading material sent 
to them was unsuitable and certain other 
types of books of a very desirable nature 
have not been received in sufficient 
'This un- 
evenness was to be expected. The large 
volume of books received and our inability 
to foresee the needs and preferences of our 
service men made for a somewhat diverse 
and  unstandardized sorting criterion. 
The experience of the past several months 
should serve us in good stead in improving 
the quality of a job which in general has 
already been performed on a high plane. 
'The following redefinition of quality and 
kinds of books desired by our fighting men 
should be used as a guide in our future 
efforts to sort out and report to V.B.C. 
headquarters as available for distribution 
only the most desirable material. After 
the Army and Navy library supervisors 
have revised this statement on the basis of 
their direct experience and others have 
contributed advices to assure quality per- 
formance, it will be printed and dis- 
tributed to the V.B.C. workers all over 
the country. 


Kinps or Books DESIRED 


Conferences held with the Army and 
Navy Special Services officers responsible 
for library service indicate their preference 
for the following kinds of books: 

1) The current best sellers (Book-of- 
the-Month, Literary Guild, and other 
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book club selections) and the more re- 
cently published (1930 to date) popular 
fiction and popular nonfiction, in good 
physical condition. 

2) Adventure and . westerns, detective 
and mystery fiction, in good physical 
condition. (These are described by 
camp librarians and others as the two 
types of books most sought and most read 
by the men.) 

3) Technical books published since 
1935 in the fields of mathematics (not ele- 
mentary arithmetic), machine mechanics 
and design, electricity, radio, photography, 
aeronautics, navigation, meteorology, 
chemistry, physics, shop mechanics, mili- 
tary science, mechanical drawing, archi- 
‘tecture, etc. 

4) Funny  books—books of jokes, 
humorous stories, anecdotes, cartoons, and 
group games in good physical condition. 

5) Pocket Books and other small-sized 
editions of popular titles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of criticisms and sugges- 
` tions received at the V.B.C. headquarters 
office, the following recommendations are 
deemed advisable: 

I) Report as suitable for the armed 
forces only books in first-class physical 
condition. Don't include any books badly 
worn, soiled, or mended unless the re- 
pairing has restored the books to their 
original condition. 

2) Don't include among books suitable 
for men in service any books, the use of 


which is primarily intended for children 


or women. Remove all juvenile books (in- 
cluding Тот Swift, Rover Boys, Boy 
Scouts, etc.) and women’s love stories 
(authors such as Ethel M. Dell, Alice 
Grant Rosman, Kathleen Norris, Faith 
Baldwin, Elinor Glyn, Temple Bailey, 
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Emily Loring, Ursula Parrott, etc.) 

3) Of the grade and high school text- 
book material include only mathematics 
books (algebra, plane, solid, and spherical 
geometry, trigonometry, and calculus), 
language books and readers (French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian), and lan- 
gauge dictionaries, including English. 
Up-to-date textbooks (published during 
the last five years), especially in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, meteorology, science, 
etc., are also generally desirable. 

4) Eliminate all biographies of little- 
known people, poetry of little-known 
authors, and in general the erudite type of 
university thesis and research nonfiction. 
(Degree of reading interest by our military 
forces does not justify the inclusion of this 
type of material.) 

5) Exclude in general certain authors 
that were popular thirty, forty, and fifty 
years ago (examples—F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Archibald Marshall, Bulwer-Lytton, 
etc.) since our earlier efforts already have 
very adequately supplied quantities of such 
material. 

In general, consider the appeal that a 
given book makes, in terms of a man’s 
interest. Ask the question: Is this a 
book which a man would find interesting 
and would thoroughly enjoy? If in 
doubt, ask a man how a certain book in 
question appeals to him. 

Think also only in terms of the best, 
up-to-date fiction, nonfiction, and tech- 
nical material in good new physical condi- 
tion, as described above. 

Our men are giving us their best. We 
cannot afford to do anything less than 
our best for them. Let’s give them also 
along with their “bacon, beans, and 
bullets” good books to make their hours 
of recreation and relaxation more enjoy- 
able and refreshing. 


The Diffusion of Knowledge: 


A Memorandum 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 


1 


T'his memorandum, prepared for the Executive Board and members of the 
Adult Education Board by the former A.L.A. Adult Education Spe- 
cialist, has been given wider circulation on the recommendation of 


the Adult Education Board. 


HE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has 
"Tus the Adult Education Board 
through its chairman what would be the 
wisest future use of the funds we have 
been spending on adult education and what 
general plan for A.L.A. adult education 
effort it would recommend if it is to be 
continued. 


I have asked and been granted the 


privilege of commenting on these ques- 
tions. My suggestions are completely tied 
up with general A.L.A. objectives as well 
as those of adult education and are based 
on certain premises which will have to be 
stated first if their intent is to be fully 
understood. 

I. It seems to be beyond controversy 
that libraries, particularly public libraries, 
have a great obligation to help diffuse the 
knowledge and build the intelligence in 
people which is necessary if our common 
life is to progress beyond the tragic state 
of insecurity, inefficiency, and ruthless 
competition which is so apparent today.. ` 

I believe that the urgency of this task 
transcends every other duty today, es- 
pecially for'an institution committed to 
the popular distribution of print, some of 


_ social reconstruction. 


which throws the light and furnishes the 
essential knowledge that people need to 
solve the increasingly serious problems of 
their individual and common life. I do 
not believe—and most other people also 
do not believe—that merely “winning the 
war” will discharge this overhanging 
problem which was with us before the 
war, will be with us after the war re- 
gardless of who wins, ard of which the 
war itself is one consequence. 

I do not believe that librarians will ever 
be able to make a strong case for the in- 
dispensability of their function to the war 
effort. Their primary function of diffus- 
ing knowledgé is obviously important to 
However, I feel 
certain that to the degree they neglect the 
latter job in order to pursue the more ap- 
parent and spectacular former course, they 
will lose in ultimate public respect and 
support. In wartime it is easy in the 
midst of the elation of being busy on what 
seem to be emergency matters, to entirely 
lose sight of the obligation to solve the 
underlying difficulties and to respect the 
need to build to the future. I do not mean’ 
to suggest that the A.L.A. or libraries in 
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recent months have entirely neglected this 
harder, less glorious, and more uncertain 
and perplexing task, but I do believe the 
balance has been heavier on the side of 
trying to do the things we are léss fitted 
to do and toward which even our greatest 
effort can make only a very slight and 
secondary contribution. 

2. I believe that so far the contribu- 
tion of libraries to this objective of a more 
enlightened life for the individual and for 
society as a whole, is very, very slight. 
We can get some approximate notion of 
our public library effectiveness if we con- 
sider that only about a third of the na- 
tional population has “good” library 
service; that only about a third of the 
population of such communities uses the 
libraries they have; that about 85 per cent 
of these users are in search of either en- 
tertainment reading or help on their job 
(or their studies, in the case of students). 
Somewhere in the remaining small frac- 
tion are those who are reading along lines 
that may help some to make human rela- 
tions in the home, the community, the 
world, run a little more sensibly. I know, 
of course, that libraries cannot take full 
blame for this. 


Conception Too Narrow 


3. I am coming to believe that the 
conception of adult education service held 
Ја the past by the A.L.A. and library ad- 
ministrators and workers has been too 
narrow. Quite accidentally, perhaps, we 
have fallen into the way of thinking of 
adult education as a special technique or 
a special type of library service. 
now that President Brown is right: what 
we need is an educational objective per- 
meating, perhaps dominating, all library 
service—to children, to school and college 
students, to unmatriculated adults—not a 


I think - 
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compartmentalized concept of adult edu- 
cation alone. In other words, both the 
A.L.A. and the local library need re- 
orientation toward education in their totai 
policy ; education, not in the old academic 
sense, but in the sense of bending our 
major energies toward services that will 
help the masses to learn more about them- 
selves as individual human animals, about 
their material environments and how to 
put them under rational control, and 
about rectifying their relations to others 
so that life on this planet can at least 
begin to emerge from the haphazard, an- 
archic, immature state so terrifyingly evi- 
dent today. This kind of an educational 
job can not be done without a complete 
rebuilding of our past notions and specifi- 
cations on materials, personnel, methods, 
and attitudes. It is dodging the issue to 
say that people do not want such educa- 
tional services. They cannot want what 
they do not know about and they cannot 
know and seriously value education until 
it is redirected toward genuinely useful 
ends and they begin to see its real accom- 
plishments in the lives of their fellows. 
The library, of course, is only one 
agency concerned. It cannot do the whole 
job alone but it can do a part. Many of 
the requirements for the job are directly 
in line with what a public institution for 
the distribution of print сап do. In my 
own thinking on these problems I have 
reached the point of absolute certainty in 
believing that if libraries and other pur- 
ported educational and public service in- 
stitutions do not begin promptly to give 
practical help on these basic problems of 
living so that the man on the street as 
well as the so-called leaders gratefully 
recognize real value received, libraries 
(and other similar institutions) will more 
and more recede into the background, the 
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educational functions will be assumed by 
some totally different kind of agency, and 
no super-salesmanship will be able to save 
their ultimate eclipse. I risk that seem- 
ingly extravagant statement after much 
thought and without fear of being proved 
wrong by the course of events. 


Poricy AND OBJECTIVES REVISED 


4. Finally, therefore, it seems to me 
that the policy and objectives of the 
A.L.A. must be fundamentally revised. 
We should put every project, every ap- 
propriation, every activity, under a rigor- 
ously honest x-ray and answer whether it 
is likely to be directly useful in helping 
libraries to become the kind of institution 
that will really help a significant number 
of ordinary people to a better life. In 
other words, our primary objective must 
be to improve the opportunity for print 
to do the greatly needed job of rebuilding 
society, not just improving libraries per 
se or enhancing the prestige of libraries 
or of the A.L.A., but improving reading 
service at the level of the average citizen. 
Our point of view must be reversed—we 
must try to look at libraries and librarian- 
ship from the position of the people who 
need the help that printed information 
can give. 

One large part of this effort is mainly 
directed at other professional groups who 
hold similarly self-centered motives. We 
have done this on the theory that these 
leaders would stimulate library use in 
their organizations and clienteles on a 
nationwide scale. Му observation is that 
many of these contacts and conferences 
involve people who have little influence at 
the rank and file levels of society, that 
most of it has had negligible results in 
increasing either library patronage or ap- 
preciation in the local communities, and 
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that from the point of view of value re- 
ceived in library service it has been very 
expensive. 

Another large part of this kind of ef- 
fort is directed at government. Certainly 
some of this must always be necessary but 
it'seems to me that much of it is as un- 
productive—in the sense I have used the 
word above—-as the effort to establish li- 
brarianship and the A.L.A. in the con- 
sciousness of professional leaders. If each 
of these "contacts" is analyzed from the 
point of view of what it has done ulti- 
mately to better the situation from the 
consumer point of view, I cannot escape 
the conclusion that its yield is negligible 
in the great majority of cases. "There is 
something to be said for a long-time pro- 
gram of building consciousness of libra- 
ries in the minds of people in influential 
position but I believe its value has been 
grossly overestimated. 


SERVICES TO SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Therefore, the politic thing for the fu- 
ture—to say nothing of its being a more 
sincere policy—is to Cirect our energies 
and our funds to building libraries whose 
services speak for themselves so loudly 
that it is unnecessary for us to praise or 
defend. When librariss are really worth 
something to the lives of enough people 
we will no longer have to ask for con- 
sideration, remind that we have been 
omitted from this plan and that, beg for 
subsistence funds, or seek favors and sub- 
sidies of government znd foundations. I 
have often thought tkat if we librarians 
got Federal aid tomorrow we would be 
unprepared with a plan to utilize it in- 
telligently, that we would spend it for 
more of what we already have, and that 
the net returns in education and enlight- 
enment would not be in proportion. 
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Hence, it seems to me that the funds 
and the effort that have been allotted not 
only to adult education in the Public Li- 
brary Division but much that has been 
allotted to many other projects and activi- 
ties of the Association should be diverted 
to improving the methods, the resources, 
the personnel, the fundamental educa- 
tional value, and the general quality of 
service rendered by the average local li- 
brary so that there will henceforth be no 
question of whether the library has a place 
іп а new world. The job о jobs for the 
A.L.A. is to make libraries strong in 
themselves, self-reliant, to a degree self- 
sufficient. ‘They are weakened by en- 
couraging them to look to Federal 
government or any other remote national 
leadership for their initiative or by im- 
plying that appropriations must be in- 
creased before they will try to progress. 
It is the librarians and their professional 
organization who must begin the break- 
ing of this vicious circle of small appro- 
priation, poor service, and resultant small 
appropriation. 

This tendency for self-sufficiency is the 
healthiest sign in the day's developments: 
we see it in the local cooperative societies, 
in the emergence of genuinely democratic 
councils for improving the whole of life 
in the local community, in the new self- 
sufficient agriculture, as opposed to the old 
cash-crop agriculture, which even the ag- 
ricultural experts of the government are 
advocating now. It is in this general 
direction that the following suggestions 
for specific activity in libraries and the 
A.L.A. are aimed. 


SPECIFIC Joss 


The following are a few of the specific 
jobs we might now turn our attention to: 
1. Specifications for Library Personnel. 
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Personnel is the main determinant of the 
quality of library service. I would like to 
see the Association employ an authority 
on personnel management, not only in in- 
dustry and business, but also in educa- 
tional and public service organizations, to 
study the personnel. situation in libraries 
long enough to prepare for us: 


(а) A list of weak spots 

(b) Specific suggestions on aptitude and 
other testing and selection procedures which 
could be applied to recruiting the type of 
people needed to develop the kind of edu- 
cational library service sketched in earlier 
paragraphs 

(c) Suggestions on whether the present 
type of training is the best for producing 
the kind of personnel needed 

(d) Suggestions on personnel manage- 
ment, promotion, representation, and other 
problems in the organizational scheme of the 
library. 


This would not be the vague, non- 
committal, guarded, "quick-look" study 
composed mainly of opinion and generali- 
zation which others would have to trans- 
late into practical procedures. The expert 
would be asked to prepare a study which 


. would be also a manual of procedure, 


dealing with the important, specific prac- 
tical steps and procedures. "Two or three 
very carefully chosen experienced librar- 
ians should work with the personnel ex- 
pert to give him needed information and 
suggestion which his background of ex- 
perience might lack. But the practice of 
employing librarians to survey libraries 
or to merely gather stories of more or 
less novel procedures in existing libraries 
does very little to raise the level. We 
need suggestions, not from just any “ех- 
pert," but from someone who has thought 
far beyond the best of us, someone who 
is at once a thorough student and prac- 
titioner in modern personnel administra- 
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tion, who brings a fresh consumer point in which the doctors tried to practice with 


of view, and who fully understands the 
ultimate objective of the library becom- 
ing a significant factor in a new demo- 
cratic, rational society. Ordway Tead’s 
New Adventures in Democracy illus- 
trates perfectly the type of perspective 
needed. . 

2. Evaluation of Reading Materials for 
Informal Education. Librarians have not 
yet achieved the type of evaluative book 
note which is needed to enable them to 
advise readers with serious purposes to 
any degree of accuracy. The research at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago on readability in recent years 
now makes it possible to produce an evalu- 
ation which in about five hundred words 


can indicate for what type of reader (in 


terms of his interests, his background, his 
reading ability as scaled by the popular 
magazines he reads) a book is best suited, 
something of its reliability in content, its 
important omissions, its logical clarity, 
vocabulary, etc. . Miriam D. Tompkins, 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, New York City, has proposed a 
rating service to supply libraries with 
evaluations on the several hundred books 
on serious subjects most used in informal 
education and the current books of this 
type as they come out. I can think of 
few things that would help more to lift 
readérs’ advisory and other educational 
.services of libraries out of the amateur 
stage and make them respected as educa- 
tional services. 

3. Prescriptions for Needed Reading 
Materials. The right of libraries to serious 
consideration as popular educational insti- 
tutions cannot be upheld as long as they 
exert no control whatever on the kind of 
printed matter produced for them to dis- 
tribute. The situation is analagous to one 


just those remedies that manufacturing 
chemists chose to produce. Even the drug 
store sells some preparations compounded 
to its own specifications. A large part 
of the great advance resulting from the 
agricultural extension service is due to 
the fact that it has produced printed ma- 
terials suited to its exact needs— technical 
bulletins shaped to the comprehension and 
needs of research people in the field and 
farmers' bulletins for the most part well 
adapted to the needs and comprehension 
of the practicing farmer. There is an op- 
portunity for the A.L.A. to establish a 
service to write prescriptions not only for 
pamphlets and books but perhaps nonprint 
materials also. In some ways it would be 
a more difficult and in others a less diffi- 
cult-task than the one that confronted the 
early. agricultural extension departments. 

4. Prescriptions for Public Relations. 
It seems to me that our library and Asso- 
ciation publicity has very largely imitated . 
the unintelligent practices’ of ‘commercial 
advertising. We have tried to put an at: 
tracive dress on ourselves and our wares 
and sell them as they were. We have not 
hesitated to brag under thin disguise and 
to show pride in public. A more rational 
procedure would be to try to discover 
what the majority of people really need 
and want, in terms of everyday problems 
in the home, on the job, within the psycho- 
logical and personal realm of the indi- 
vidual, and to attempt to meet these needs 
in a way acceptable to various types of 
people. Then advertising becomes a 
simple announcement that we have what 


ш want. 


I should like to see a good ie of 
A.L.A. funds diverted to employing a 


-social psychologist to do a similar job to 
that suggested for the personnel investi- 
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gator but in the field of relations to the 
public rather than to the personnel. He 
should produce a practical manual of sug- 
gestions on the appearance and location 
of the building, the internal arrangements, 
the routines, the staff relations with the 
public in the building, contacts with 
groups and individuals outside the build- 
ing, on ordinary advertising and announc- 
ing of the reading opportunity on display, 
and other related topics. ^ We need to 
know not how to cajole and coax and fool 
the public into patronage. We need to 
know what the genuine needs of the pub- 
lic are (needs oftentimes which the public 
is not articulate about or conscious of) 
and how to fulfill them in a genuine spirit 
of service. The goal is not large patron- 
age but a public genuinely helped to better 
and more satisfying life. 

5. Economical Business Methods for 
Libraries. The librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library, Miss Perrie Jones, has 
suggested that the A.L.A. employ a spe- 
cialist to survey library business routines 
—much in the manner and to the same 
-purpose as the personnel and public re- 
lations studies suggested above—to see if 
there are not serious and unnecessary leak- 
ages of effort, time, and funds because of 
old or inefficient business methods. Рег- 
haps every library of size needs a business 
manager as well as a personnel specialist 
and a public relations specialist, but until 
such positions are created perhaps a gen- 
era] report and manual of economical 
practice for the average library will bridge 
the gap. 

6. Libraries Where There Are None. 
It seems to me that the Association should 
make a more direct and determined at- 
tack on having libraries established in 


those areas where there is no library зегу-_ 


ice. This should be done through and 
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with the cooperation of the state library 
agency. I believe that the A.L.A. should 
have several regional field agents to do 
two things— 

First, to visit groups or interested individu- 
als in communities and areas where there 
is inadequate or no library service, suggest 
the establishment of a library, and give the 
necessary information on costs and how to 
start. 


Second, to visit established libraries and be 
able to give technical advice and suggestion 
on policy and procedure that the local li- 
brarian may want. Personality is, of course, 
a numbez one requisite in such field work- 
ers. These traveling agent methods are 
used successfully and felt to be essential in 
other fields and businesses. The present 
long-range methods of promoting library ex- 
tension do not seem to me to be producing 
results fast enough. 

In a memorandum on standards for 
postwar planning on library adult educa- 
tion I have analyzed the requisites for 
a truly educational service by libraries in- 
cluding the need for a library educational 
worker for every twenty thousand popu- 
lation roughly and for other specialists 
on the library staff of larger cities. ‘The 
A.L.A. should divert the largest possible 
part of the funds it now spends on travel 
to provide the field workers needed to 
help libraries achieve such a basic library 
educational structure. 

7. Professional Aids at a Price That 
Everyone Can Afford. Paralleling this 
need for personal visitation and advice 
there is an equal need to make the profes- 
sional publications of the A.L.A. more 
easily and cheaply available so that they 
can do the good they are intended to do. 
Prices are now prohibitive to far too many 
libraries and librarians. If the primary 
objectives of the A.L.A. are better library 
service and more books for more people at 
the least cost, it should not require its 
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publications. to be self-supporting any 
more than it should require payment for 
every visit of an adviser it gives to a li- 
brary or another professional organization 
or a government office or an influential 
individual or .for any piece of advice it 
gives by mail. Much of the material 
should be free and the larger items should 
sell for not more than manufacturing cost. 
I have yet to see anything resembling 


proof of the often-repeated assertion that 


people do not appreciate what they do not 
have to pay for. Appreciation is based on 
value received or service rendered and 
seldom on such incidental things as cost. 
Publications can fill in the gaps that the 
other services of the Association leave. 
Furthermore there should be more 
“how-to-do-it” publications of а brief, 
simple character, addressed to the un- 
trained librarian in small communities and 
to the many others who find no meat in 
much of today’s professional literature, 
which too often imitates the austere tones 


and phrases of higher learning to cover . 


very commonplace observations. There 
is need to write practically, simply, briefly, 
and to go unpretentiously and directly to 
the problems that worry the people in 


smaller posts. There is absolutely: nothing . 


to be ashamed of in the writing and pub- 
lishing of primers. 
in any sphere as the scholar's treatise. 
These are emergency days and there are 
essential grass-roots jobs to be done as well 
as spectacular jobs and if our intent is 
real service we should glory in the one as 
much as in the other. 

These comments should apply to the 
Bulletin as well as to single publications. 
Its sole criteria should be helpfulness and 
meat. 

8. 4 Community Center for Informal 
Education. ‘There is no public agency for 


They are as essential 
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the informal education of the millions of 
unmatriculated citizens comparable to the 
public school or college in its undivided 
attention to its clientele. І have men- 
tioned earlier the reasons to believe that 
the public library’s contribution is negli- 
gible in size and have detailed in the 
before-mentioned statemer.t for the Post- 
war Planning Committee the trivially 
small number touched by the other so- 
called adult education agencies. 

There is need for an informal institu- 
tion in each community that stands always 
ready to help any individual any time to 
the information, advice, or experience 
which will solve his dilemmas or show 
him a more satisfying way of life or a new 
skill. It should serve by providing con- 
sultation, self-education through reading, 
group education through classes, study 
circles, visual aids, or even laboratory ex- 
perimentation. It should have a quality 
personnel that surpasses that of the li- 
brary or the high school. It should work 
outside its walls as well as inside and 
work interchangeably with all media and 
methods that are adapted to the varying 
jobs it has to do. The better modern pub- 
lic library is the néarest approach to this 
much-needed institution and should begin 
to evolve in that direction. I have for 
several years been working on an outline 
sketch of such an institution but the As- 
sociation can help more directly toward 
the realization of such an institution per- 
haps by calling on various specialists to 
draw detailed plans and procedures of 
each phase of the service—such as consul- 
tation and guidance, educational films and 
other visual methods of learning, group 
work and discussion, etc.—and providing 
money to make possible experimentation 
in some degree. 

All of these suggestions are founded on 
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the belief that the A.L.A. can be of 
greater service to librarianship and to the 


nation by building quality library service: 


throughout the country; that to do this 
it should provide libraries with more help 
and simple instruction on its everyday 
procedures and practical problems free or 
at very small cost; that the best national 
statesmanship or salesmanship will avail 
little as long as libraries are so inconse- 
quential in their effect on the lives of the 
people they are intended to serve. 

'To again become genuinely useful to 
libraries and library patrons many present 
activities of the Association must give 
way. We have mainly spent, it seems to 
me, on things which can benefit libraries 
only indirectly and І doubt that many of 
these indirect benefits have justified the 
costs. : 

There are, however, certain major ex- 
periments, studies, "engineering" jobs 
much needed by libraries which no one 
of them alone can set up ard accomplish 
for itself and these, it seems to me, are 
especially the functions for the A.L.A. 
Some of the specific jobs suggested on 
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earlier pages are of this character and 
there are perhaps many more. All such 
things should, however, be constantly 
checked against the bench mark, “does 
this contribute directly to the improve- 
ment of library service?” ‘This constant 
check is necessary because it is easy for 
a professional organization, or a person, 
released from the narrowing, annoying 
demands of mere maintenance work to 
become over-occupied with incidentals and 
indulgences along the way and to forget 
to make real progress toward .original 
and primary objectives. 

I hope my intent to make only con- 
structive criticism is apparent in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Also, I realize that I 
have been party to many of the types of 
promotions and ‘activities which now seem 
to me not worth their cost. I make these 
observations certainly with no pretense of 
superior wisdom but merely as observa- 
tions of one who is now in a position to 
look back and comment, for whatever 
value that comment may seem to have, for 
those who determine the policies of the 
Association. | 


A Community Analysis of the Need 


for War Information Centers 


ROBERT A. LUKE . 


A state-wide project of community organization in the war period is described 
by the supervisor of W .P.A. state-wide library projects of Colorado. 


HE Сотоваро CounciL For DE- 
FENSE, working through its commit- 
tee on public information and education, 


has embarked on a program of commu-. 


nity consultation designed to give guid- 
ance and assistance to the many home front 
war activities being currently undertaken. 
Recognized as an integral part of the com- 
munity wartime program is the establish- 
ment of war information centers. 

The initial work of the committee was 
the sponsorship of a series of community 
planning conferences held during April 
and May in twenty-eight regional centers 
of the state. Although the conferences 
_ were termed "Victory Rallies" a careful 
effort was made to avoid drum-beating and 
nothing in the organization or conduct of 
the conferences could possibly be conceived 
as engendering a false patriotic emotional- 
ism. Rather, the rallies were an earnest 
and sincere discussion by community lead- 
ers of the implications of the war upon 
the economic and social life of the in- 
dividual in town and county. 

Clifford Houston, dean of the Extension 
Division of the University of Colorado and 
chairman of the committee on’ public in- 
formation and education, designated four 
individuals to lead and participate in the 
rallies. ‘The background and experience 


of each varied widely and their duties were 
to act as consultants for special problems. 
A professor of Oriental history and a long- 
time resident of China and Japan, a pro- 
fessor of rural sociology and a resident in 
Germany during the years of Hitler’s rise 
to power, a professor of public speaking 
with extensive experience in organizing 
and conducting public forums, and a li- 
brarian with state-wide library experience, 
made up the victory rally staff. 
Although there were numerous varia- 
tions, the typical rally consisted of three 
scheduled meetings, one in the forenoon, 
one in the afternoon, and the final meeting 
in the evening. The daytime meetings 
were delegate assemblies attended by two 
representatives from each organization in 
the town and the surrounding region. At 
the first session three informal talks were 
given for the purpose of providing а mo- ` 
tivation and a basis of discussion for the 
afternoon meeting. The subject matter of 
the three talks covered the local economic 
and social adjustments under way and in 
prospect as a result of the war, the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual to be in- 
telligently informed, and a statement of 
the emergency activities that have already 
been undertaken by Colorado communities 
as their part in the winning of the war. 
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‘At the afternoon session, the delegate as- 
sembly, usually numbering between sev- 
enty-five and one hundred representatives, 
convened into four arbitrarily divided dis- 
cussion groups. Each group followed the 
same discussion pattern. An inventory of 
the war activities of the region was made, 
problems arising from the pursuance of 
these efforts were examined, and sugges- 
tions were drawn for any new activities 
that should be undertaken, of methods for 
relieving any of the problems uncovered, 
and for any reorganization or conversion 
of community activities that seemed de- 
sirable. After the conference discussion 
each of the small groups met together again 
in general session, heard the reports of 
each of the individual discussion groups, 
and took formal action on the recom- 
mendations the delegate assembly wished 
to present to local or county defense coun- 
cils, 


THE EVENING MEETING 


At the evening meeting, open to the 
public and drawing attendances numbering 
between 250 and 700 people, ап hour's 
talk was given outlining some of the broad- 
er aspects of the war in the Pacific. The 
speaker commented specifically upon the 
extent and nature of Japan’s military vic- 
tories, the reasons for her current successes, 
indicated some of the possible lines of mili- 
tary activity that might next be expected, 
and demonstrated with frequent example 
the relation between an uninformed nation 
and a militarily unprepared nation. The 
lecture was followed by an open forum 
period and, when requested, а summariza- 
tion of the recommendations made by the 
delegate assembly at the afternoon meet- 
ing. 

On the following day provision was 
made for conferences by the members of 
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the victory rally staff with individuals or 
with the functional groups falling within 
the interest and experience of each. Many 
times the representatives of defense coun- 
cils, library boards, agricultural planning 
boards, and war boards used the occasion 
of these supplementary conferences as a 
time for planning a redirection of their 
activities compatible with the suggestions 
given in the meeting of the day preceding. 

After sixteen of the regional conferences 
had been held, the members of the victory 
rally staff made an evaluation of the ef- 
ficiency of each of the sixteen communities 
in promcting war activities. Efficiency, as 
used for the evaluation, was defined as 
recognition of problems, establishment of 
organizations with effective personnel, and 
the development and initiation of a pro- 
gram. The three general groups of war 
activities measured were civilian protection 
activities, volunteer classes ‘such as nutri- 
tion, home nursing, and first aid, and 
general community-wide education and in- 
formation. The data needed to form a 
basis for the scoring of separate activities 
was voluntarily contributed during the 
time of the group discussions or in sub- 
sequent individual conferences. 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES 


The evaluation attempted to measure in 
quantitative form the activities necessary 
to create an effective undertaking of war 
work, The scores used as a basis for the 
rating ranged from zero to five, each of the 
figures representing successive segments of 
20 per cent. A score of one (an efficiency 
of 20 per cent) meant the particular emer- 
gency problem had been recognized but 
no effort made to meet it. Other scores 
indicated increasing effectiveness up to five 
(100 per cent efficiency) which repre- 
sented as complete a treatment of the war- 
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time problem as could reasonably have 
been expected to be made between Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and May 1942. 

‘Fhe evaluation indicated that more prog- 
ress had been made in the average com- 
munity in forming an organization, train- 
ing personnel, and initiating programs in 
such activities as auxiliary fire depart- 
ments, auxiliary police departments, auxili- 
ary medical organizations, emergency 
public works crews, and emergency utility 
crews than in any other phase of the war 
effort. The average community efficiency 
in these general fields was approximately 
50 per cent (49.3 per cent). 

In comparison, for general activities in 
organizing and promoting work in such 
fields as nutrition, home nursing, nurse’s 
aid, and first aid the average efficiency was 
approximately two fifths (43.2 per cent). 

The efficiency of the average community 
war effort which was directed toward in- 
formation and public education was less 
than any other general war work (15.7 
per cent). The information and public 
education activities evaluated included the 
relationships of the protective agencies to 
the public, civilian defense education in the 
county and district, as well as speakers’ 
bureaus, information centers, and study 
groups. 


CAUSES OF GAP IN PROGRESS 


This gap in organizational progress be- 
tween the development of the protective 
agencies and educational and informational 
-work was apparently accountable to two 
factors—one, a natural inertia by schools, 
libraries, churches, social organizations, 
and other potential agencies of education 
to forgo business as usual, and second, a 
lack of information. This lack was by 
the community of the defense council’s 
function and obligation and on the part of 
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the defense council of the local agencies 
in a position to assist them. At the time 
of the rallies it was found that few chair- 
men of the committees on publicity and 
education of the local defense councils had 
appointed committee members or planned 
the details of their work. In many com- 
munities little had been done within the 
school itself, other than stamp and bond 
campaigns, vocational training classes, and 
patriotic programs to meet the new war 
demands. Only an occasional school re- 
ported having changed its social science 
curriculum to include a study of the signif- 
icance of the war to American life. With 
but few exceptions the librarian was not 
a member of the defense council, often 
possessing only the vaguest idea of the 
council’s membership, of its potential co- 
ordinating and informational possibilities, 
and of the essential function that a library 
must play in total civilian defense. 

But given an opportunity to publicly 
and freely discuss the problems and possi- 
bilities of an all-out war effort, the 
representatives to the delegate assembly— 
farmers, merchants, professional people, 
laborers, housewives, and city officials—in- 
variably made recommendations to the de- 
fense council that the tempo of the 
educational program be increased, that an 
information center be established, and that 
some method of coordinating all commun- 
ity wartime activities be provided. 


DEVELOP INFORMATIONAL FACILITIES 


In the discussion groups the representa- 
tives to the rallies agreed that once the 
protective agencies: were established, an 
all-out effort should be made to develop 
informational facilities. They acknowl- 
edged that a basic assumption of a democ- 
racy is that individual citizens know. and 
understand the issues and implications of 
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such changes in civilian life as rationing, 
price fixing, increasing shortages of doctors 
and dentists, and that, with information 
available, communities will make the nec- 
essary adjustments. -The representatives 
further concluded that the work of the 
civilian protective agencies indicated a 
potential need, whereas the informational 
services constitute an immediate commu- 
nity need. А 

Specifically, as expressed to the group 
conferences, information is needed for four 
general purposes: first, to enable people to 
be realistic toward propaganda, to be in 
possession of the objective evidence needed 
to overcome unfounded rumors, and to 
enable them to avoid the disappointments 
of wishful thinking; second, to provide 
an understanding of the causes and im- 
plications of the war and to provide guid- 
ance in meeting immediate problems as 
well as providing a basis for postwar 
planning; third, the need for communities 


to be advised of the progress and oppor-- 


tunities of their own local war effort; and 
fourth, the need for a clearing house to 
locate information already available from 
the established information agencies either 
in the region or elsewhere in the state. 


THE LIBRARIAN 


To assist communities develop the facili- 
ties necessary for meeting these informa- 
tional obligations, the librarian represented 
on the victory rally staff met with the 
librarians and the library board members, 
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representatives of women’s clubs, the edu- 
cation committee of the defense council, 
and other interested organizations to give 
specific suggestions of the way in which 
a “Victory Information Center” (as Colo- 
rado’s war information centers are called) 
could be organized. Assistance was given 
in planning the distribution of the addi- 


‘tional work involved to the people availa- 


ble through the volunteer office or other 
volunteer agencies; bibliographies of source 
material were left with each group as well 
as a victory information poster and a 
bulletin of suggestions on the organization 
of an information service. The minimum 
essentials proposed for a fully operating 
information center were, in addition to the 
collection of pertinent books, pamphlets, 
and other printed items, the formation of 
a master list of the war information ma- 
terials received and filed by other com- 
munity agencies (Red Cross, Selective 
Service, etc.), a file of speakers available 
for local and regional programs, and a 
list of the key information centers else- 
where in the state equipped to provide in- 
formation not available locally. 

. The greatest single accomplishment of 
the victory rallies has been simply that an 
understanding of the magnitude of the task 
of informational and educational organi- 
zation has been acquired and that the ex- 
perience of the rallies can be used in 
promoting this work for at least the dura- 
tion of.'the war and, it is to be hoped, 
during tlie years of postwar reconstruction. 


Trustee Articles 


What’s Ahead for the 
Public Library? 


CARL VITZ 


The Trustees Division sponsored a panel discussion on the general subject 
of the future of the public library in the immediate ‘postwar future 
at its meeting on June 24 in Milwaukee. Two of the articles 
presented at the meeting follow and the other two will appear 
in the October 1 issue. Mr. Vitz, librarian of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, introduced the discussion 
by presenting general aspects of the subject. 


HAT's ahead for the public li- 

brary?” І am not the seventh son 
of the seventh son, not an inspired prophet 
believing in myself and believed in by 
others. At best, I am, while sailing poorly 
charted waters towards a most imperfectly 
surveyed country, seeking to pierce the 
fog with eyes feeble and dim. But no 
matter how impenetrable the future or 
how unqualified to foresee that future and 
what it will bring, we must all, like the 
fog-bound mariner, continue with such 
courage and caution as we may have, 


alert to all the dangers that may threaten: 


and quick to take advantage of every rift 
in the fog, of every indication that will 
guide us to our goal, in our efforts to 
reach the safe haven of the future. 
‘There are two aspects to this question 
of what is ahead. First are the immediate 
problems associated with the war. In 
this total war we as Americans are fight- 
ing under the President as our leader. I 


am therefore glad to quote his recent 
words on the library’s responsibility : 


Libraries are directly and immediately in- 
volved in the conflict which divides our 
world, and for two reasons: first, because 
they are essential to the functioning of a 
democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of 
scholarship, the freedom of the mind, and 
even the ‘survival of culture, and libraries 
are the great tools of scholarship, the great 
repositories of culture, and the great sym- 
bols of the freedom of the mind. 


We know: the war must end and we 
have the -faith that it will end in а vic- 
tory making it possible to preserve and to 
assure the:integrity of scholarship, the 
freedom of the mind, and the survival 
of culture for which libraries as institu- 
tions and library trustees and librarians 
as individuals have special responsibility. 

- And second are the postwar problems to 
which this afternoon we will address our 
major attention. In preparation for the 
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postwar period, our President again is our 
leader and again I wish to quote recent 
words by him: 


Plans and programs to win the war and 
to win the peace must grow out of our 
common national purpose and with demo- 
cratic participation in planning by all of us. 
Through efforts to state our objectives and 
public discussion of their merits, we play 
our parts as free citizens... . 

The National Resources Planning Board, 
as the planning arm of my Executive Office, 
is charged with the preparation of long- 
range plans for the development of our 
national resources and the stabilization of 
employment. At my direction, it is corre- 
lating plans and programs under considera- 
tion in many Federal, state, and private 
organizations for postwar fuil employment, 
security, and building America. . . » 


WINNING THE Wan AND POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


While bending every effort to winning 
the war, the President does take time out 
to give thought now to the day when again 
we can “build America,” to make a better 
world and a better society in which our 
freedoms will be protected and in which 
it will be possible for more people to en- 
joy more fully these freedoms. 

In both these phases, namely, the war 
effort and postwar planning, libraries 
must take their part. 

That the American Library Associa- 
tion is concerning itself to serve effectively 
on both these fronts, this sixty-fourth ses- 
sion is clear evidence. We have but to 
read the titles on the program and to scan 
the list of committee activities to be con- 
vinced. The time this afternoon is, how- 
ever, too short even to list what we are 
doing in our segment of this total war. 

The American Library Association has 
defined with clarity and eloquence its 
policy and its program. ‘They are printed 
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in the January 1942 issue of its Bulletin 
and are available in effective broadsides. 
Library bulletin boards and newspapers 
everywhere could well call attention to 
these statements. 

This afternoon, however, I will confine 
myself to sketching most briefly the setting 
for postwar efforts by public libraries. — 

The President of the United States has 
entrusted leadership in postwar planning 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board, created in 1939 as the planning 
arm of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and as a standing advisory agency to 
the President. The N.R.P.B. is, how- 
ever, not merely a planning agency. It of- 
fers also to state and local planning groups 
and to private organizations interested in 
a better future an opportunity to present 
their plans and to give sympathetic and in- 
formed cooperation. 


A.L.A. Postwar PLANNING 


In response to this national initiative 
and to avail itself of the opportunity to 
bring library planning to the attention of 
national leaders in national planning, the 
American Library Association appointed 
in September 1941 ап A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee. | 

This committee promptly established 
satisfactory working relations with the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
is now engaged in a three-fold task, the 
first portion of which is substantially com- 
pleted and has been submitted to the 
N.R.P.B. for its consideration. 

This three-fold task consists first of set- 
ting up standards for the postwar public 
library; standards of objectives and of 
service, of government and administra- 
tion, and of size and area; standards of 
book collection and technical processes to 
make books available; and standards of. 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


personnel, finance, and buildings. ‘This 
statement of standards, resting heavily on 
the many past contributions of individuals 
and committees in this field, and worked 
out now with, the help of many consul- 
tants and advisers, represents the best and 
most complete set of measuring sticks that 
the profession has found itself capable of 
achieving up to the present time. 

The next step will be to apply these 
measuring sticks (if they meet with the 
necessary approvals) to the present situ- 
ation to discover in what respects and to 
what extent public library development, 
both on a qualitative basis and on a quan- 
titative basis, now falls short of America’s 
needs for adequate public library service. 
And I assure you that the result, whether 
on a quantitative basis or on a percentage 
basis, will indicate a surprisingly large 
gap between America's need for library 
service and that which it now actually 
receives. 

The third step then will be to develop 
plans to the end that this gap may be 
closed and that all citizens the country 
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over may have equal opportunity to bene- 
fit from the public library of the future. 

“Books are weapons" in war; “books 
are tools" in peace. Whether as weapons 
or as tools, the public library is democ- 
racy's great means to make them effective. 
Democracy has created the public library 
in its own image and now in the hour of 
need calls upon the library for aid in its 
own preservation. 

In the current war effort action and 
now are the key words, while careful 
thought and the long tomorrow of peace 
are the key words for the postwar pro- 
gram. 

In the division of responsibilities be- 
tween library trustees and librarian, ме. 
may perhaps say that the librarian's func- 
tions are primarily action functions and 
that those of the trustee relate especially 
to wise planning for the future. It is 
appropriate, therefore, at a meeting of 
trustees to utilize trustee skill and trustee 
wisdom to discern trends, to look ahead 
into the future, and to plan to be ready 
for and to serve that future. 


After the War, What? 


C. E. BROUGHTON 
Mr. Broughton is a trustee of the Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ЕТЕК the war, what? That is the 
A question that should be in the minds 
of all our people, for, dependent upon the 
kind of peace we make in this war-torn 
world of ours, we will reap greater divi- 
dends or chaos will reign. 

We have no serious doubts as to the 
outcome of the war nor do we question 


that the allies will be victorious but we do 
ponder over many things when we think 
of the men who will have the say in for- 
mulating our peace. 

We know now that the familiar, se- 
cure world we lived in for some hundred 
years is ours no longer. We know that 
we do not want to live in the kind of a 
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world where we have two world confla- 
grations in some twenty years, periods of 
great inflation, and almost а decade of de- 
pression. We know that we are going 
through a revolution for social and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

In going through this revolution we 
have experienced prosperity and want, 
witnessed the two riding side by side, halt 
of our nation prosperous and the other 
half barely existing. That is not the kind 
of a nation, or world condition, that we 
seek or hope for after the war. ‘There 
must be an improvement of our economic 
and social standards or we will have 
fought in vain. 

'The high and noble purposes that have 
surrounded our government can easily 
disappear if we fail to learn a lesson from 
the past and allow ourselves to become a 
narrow and an isolationist nation, con- 
cerned only with our own problems. 

'The world is our stage for the drama 
of tomorrow if we would play the part of 
a good neighbor and build upon a struc- 
ture that is the embodiment of fair and 
square dealing. We cannot erect bar- 
riers against an open and free exchange 
of neighborly thought and action and 
hope for an enduring peace. We cannot 
close our eyes to fires abroad and say 
that such things "cannot happen here." 
They have happened here. 

If we are to plan for a better and a 
safer democratic world, we must clarify 
our thinking and be prepared to assume 
responsibilities far greater than we have in 
the ‘past. Heretofore many have hedged 
away from responsibility, thus allowing 
a minority to rule and, in some instances, 
to control the destinies of a nation. 
Whether that happens here or outside, it 
tends to invite minority instead of ma- 
jority rule—an unhealthy condition. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

In the days ahead only the government 
that is representative of the people will be 
the kind of a government that can endure, 
and we should build upon the theory that 
its strength depends upon its foundation. 
There should be no opportunity for secret 
agreements, but an out-in-the-open discus- 
sion of international affairs. Call it a 
court of justice—any name you please—so 
long as the people have the ruling voice. 

Perhaps some of the gains in our na- 
tional revolution such as old age security, 
consideration for the blind and afflicted, 
yes, and the youth, may suffer for a time, 
but it must never be permanently. If we 
were to surrender our gains just to win 
a war, we might find the home front so 
dislocated in the future that we would 
lose on both fronts. We are at a higher 
point in consideration for the underprivi- 
leged than at any period in the life of our 
nation. That is the reason why we have 
faith in our democracy. We must not 
part with any of the gains we have made 
but build anew upon these structures. 

For reasonable security we must con- 
sider health, adequate housing, extension 
of education, universal conservation, clari- 
fication oz problems of race minorities, 
population trends. We must use our 
every effort to combat propaganda that 
would sidetrack and defeat the strength- 
ening of these major objectives. 

Medical and dental care are necessary 
for the protection of health and should be 
obtained in adequate measure by all. Un- 
fortunately in the United States today 
poor families and those of medium in- 
comes receive only about half the needed 
medical care and only about one quarter 
the needed dental care. We must also 
have an understanding of national nutri- 
tion. 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


Our existing housing conditions give 
rise to health and social problems affecting 
the welfare of the community. We 
should have a policy of adequate housing 
to meet the needs of all families. Not until 
a campaign of agitation for better housing 
conditions was put on from the platform 
and the rostrum did we awaken to this 
serious need. The whole program has 
been arrested and deferred for the dura- 
tion of the war. This was an absolute 
necessity, but with peace in the making 
we must continue where we left off. We 
must never have it said that temporary 
housing—war housing in mammoth in- 
dustrial areas—is sufficient. Reminders of 
war in that respect must give way to good, 
wholesome housing conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Our educational system has shown it- 
self to be inadequate for democratic think- 
ing. For a dynamic democracy we must 
have a much greater percentage of our 
populace with a liberal education. The 
now required high school education should 
be extended to college: At present only 
about 4 per cent of our population gradu- 
ates from college. А totally insufficient 
number if we are to have the international 
understanding, the good neighbor coop- 
eration, the social and economic founda- 
tion for better living that we are talking 
about and insisting upon. | 

There is propaganda for 
Propaganda today is at its highest curve. 
To use it to our advantage we must be 
informed for understanding and for com- 
batting when necessary. 

Further, we must have universal con- 
servation, and the breaking down of race 
minority barriers requires a well-informed 
group. 

Also, we are living in an age of tech- 


example. : 
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nology. We are going to experience a 
growing demand’ for technically educated 
men and women with more training than 
heretofore. To meet these changed and 
fast-changing conditions, however, they 
need the background of a more liberal 
education. 

One of our present-day problems, and 
іє besets the world, is inflation—inflation 
now with the government in the market 
with an urgent need for goods and a con- 
sequent shortage of consumer goods. In- 
flation is one of the worst evils of war. 


It is like a tornado but even more disas- 


trous. We approached that crisis during 
the First World War and reaped the 
whirlwind with a prolonged depression. 
We cannot divert our industries to war 
purposes without creating a scarcity of 
consumer goods, and this invites wholesale 
bidding and hoarding, the very evils that 
we must avoid. Citizens can do a great 
deal to ward off inflation. Their responsi- 
bilities and their loyalty are put to the 
test now. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Our government has been steadily at 
work for months studying the question of 
meeting an after-the-war unemployment 
problem. We don’t want to meet this 
like we did back in 1933, setting up tem- 
porary agencies. We want public works 
projects planned ahead, and so cities have 
been called upon, not alone for sugges- 
tions, but for the drawing and prepara- 
tion of plans for expansion, all predicated 
on the population increase of five, ten, and 
twenty years hence. That is good, sound 
common sense. 

We have been urged to make recom- 
mendations regarding our own library 
needs. ‘These will be borne in mind so 
that no one department of city govern- 
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ment will have an advantage over the 
other. This in itself will provide em- 
ployment and ease the burden both upon 
the public and upon unfortunate indi- 
viduals. 

When there is want in a community 
the forces that make for better living con- 
ditions break down. Common councils 
surrender to the common call for relief. 
If we are to build a better and a more 
enduring nation, our whole fabric of gov- 
ernment must be charted with a course of 
improved living conditions, and these spell 
economic security. 


The importance of long-range planning, 


especially in the local field, brings home 
many problems. ‘The Public Works Re- 
serve came into existence as an outgrowth 
of the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931, providing that programs be worked 
out on a six-year basis. ‘Today the Pub- 
lic Works Reserve is contacting state and 
local governments for the express purpose 
of ascertaining needs and having plans 
formulated, with blueprints, so that useful 
and worthwhile public works can be set 
up for the time when economic stress 
comes. In our own city the Mead Public 
Library trustees have been asked to pre- 
sent such a program. 

This, to our mind, is an assurance that 
in the days following the war construc- 
tive work will take the place of a hap- 
hazard program. 


P.W.R. OBJECTS AND AIMS 


The Public Works Reserve in this per- 
tinent language outlines its objects and 
aims. ` 

1. To encourage and assist in listing the 
needs of each state and municipal govern- 
ment in the fields of public service and capi- 
tal improvement. 

2. To promote the policy of long-range 
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planning of useful public services and of 
needed capital improvements оп state, 
county, and local levels, so that programs 
of worthwhile work will be available when 
needed. 

3. To aid and encourage the govern- 
mental bodies in wisely programming for a 
period of years their services and improve- 
ments, on a priority basis of relative need 
and expediency. , 

4. To encourage and possibly assist"in 
expediting the advance preparation of de- 
signs, plans, and specifications of such pub- 
lic improvements in order that they may be 
ready for accomplishment at the opportune 
time. 

5. By so doing to establish on a national 
scope a known reserve of. useful public 
works which can be used to stabilize em- 
ployment during periods of economic stress 
such as may be expected at the close of 
the present defense activity. 


Are we to solve our problems as isola- 
tionists, or is it to be a government, state, 
and municipality affair? That question is - 
of deep concern to all of us. I am firmly 
of the belief that we must demonstrate a 
faith in the instrumentalities of govern- 
ment, but in our chosen fields we must 
solve our own problems. A municipality 
has ample responsibilities, so many of them 
that it must delegate power to others. 
Schools and libraries are in themselves 
separate functions and are so important 
to the welfare and future of America that 
they will be drawn upon to an unbeliev- 
able extent in the days when we again 
tread the lanes of peace. 

We have experienced unheard-of de- 
mands since the war, and in a new world | 
the public library will have to furnish the 
textbooks for the study periods ahead. 
What we have experienced since Pearl 
Harbor in demands for historical data 
gives us some conception of the fountain 
of information that will be tapped. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
- To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Books in War Industries 


THE FOLLOWING A.L.A. press release 
is printed in the Bulletin both for its 
general interest and for possible use by 
libraries in local publicity. 


War industry is taking a tip from the 
chorus girl who had a book. Manufac- 
turers and inventors have, not one book, but 
many. Librarians in Bridgeport have a 
warm feeling about those electrically-heated 
aviators’ suits made with a type of needle 
developed after research in the Bridgeport 
Public Library. 

One inventor of synthetic rubber based 
his experiments on information procured 
from library books. 

The Pratt Library in Baltimore reports 
that printed matter made it possible for a 
certain factory to convert its carpet-making 
machinery into equipment for making army 
blankets. 

California aircraft plants find printed ma- 
terial of such value that they are pooling 
the resources of their special libraries. 

If magnesium is produced in quantity 
from seaweed, the Houston Public Library 
will be proud, because it has furnished re- 
search material on this subject to a chemical 
company miles away. 

A ship “in jeopardy” off Nigeria wired 
for latitude and longitude of every Ni- 
gerian port which had dry or floating docks. 
The message was received by an Oregon 
steamship office, which got in touch with 
the public library. In a few minutes the 
information went out over the radio. 

Questions that come to a library in the 
course of the day show the magnitude and 
variety of the task which faces defense in- 
dustry. Information is urgently required on 
. the appearance of ships from the air; the 


force of waves in shallow water; the pene- 
tration of antiaircraft shell splinters; how 
to control viscosity in mud-drilling fluids; 
the inversion of sugar—and libraries are 
turning out the answers. 


War Recreation Congress 


"Го EXPAND and intensify the war serv- 
ice of the recreation forces of America 
is the purpose of the War Recreation Con- 
gress to be held in Cincinnati, September 
28-October 2. Special meetings will con- 
sider recreation for service men, for war 
production workers, and civilian needs in 
wartime. Consideration will also be 
given to long-range plans for postwar 
recreation. For further information about 
the congress, address Т. Е. Rivers, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Wan ted—T ypewriters 


THE Wan Рворостюм Boar has is- 
sued a statement that the Army and Navy 
need at least five hundred thousand type- 
writers, over two thirds of which must 
be obtained from American business. 
'These typewriters will be used by the 


‚ Army and Navy to carry on the essential 


services of our vastly extended fighting 
forces. American typewriter manufactur- 
ers are now producing guns and instru- 
ments. Therefore, the Army and Navy 
must obtain and recondition used type- 
writers to fill current needs. 

Every communication, order, report, 
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and purchase requisition must be typed 
for accuracy, readability, and permanent 
record. A typewriter is an essential piece 
of equipment on every bomber. In the 
Navy every battleship normally carries 
fifty-nine typewriters; every aircraft car- 
rier, fifty-five; every cruiser, thirty; and 
every destroyer, seven. 

The A.L.A. Headquarters Office, after 


a careful survey of its typewriters, con- 


tributed seven typewriters to the govern- 


ment pool. 


Scrapbooks on Library War 

Activities | 

‘Two scRAPBOOKS of photographs, book 
lists; and other publications illustrating 
library war activities were prepared for 
an exhibit at the Clearing House for Li- 
brary Problems at the Milwaukee Con- 
ference. They may be borrowed from 
the A.L.A. Headquarters Library, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Lending Privileges Modified 


BECAUSE OF TIRE SHORTAGES and other 
factors, the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County has removed the 
limitations on the number of books lent 
to a reader under certain conditions. ‘The 
new plan specifies “of the total number 
of books issued on a borrower’s card, 
only one may be seven-day fiction, one a 
magazine for the current month, and one 
a book in special demand. Four books of 
English fiction may be issued on an adult 
card, nonfiction may be issued at the dis- 
cretion of the librarian in charge." 
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Children’s Libraries in Wartime 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS in Chicago are 
conducting classes for mothers to enable 
them to know simple stories and games 
when groups of children must be kept 
together and calm in an emergency. On 
the west coast children’s librarians- write 
of the reading of Japanese children, many 
of whom must be both confused and with- 
drawn into themselves in their efforts to 
adjust to the events since December 7. 
Children with the heritage of other coun- 
tries now enemies are in many instances 
disturbed and can find recourse in books 
to help tide them over this period. Li- 
brarians write of the urgent need for the 
relief of humor in the present lives of 
children and send lists of humorous books 
or ask where such lists can be obtained. 

Almost certainly every children's li- . 
brarian is in some way helping the boys 
and girls.in the community (county or 
town) to meet the problems which the 
war has brought and to try consciously 
to gain the tolerance and breadth of under- 
standing which today, and perhaps even ` 
more tomorrow, will require. The School 
and Children's Library Division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, urges every children's librarian 
to send in to the division, in duplicate 
when possible, all reports or publicity or 
lists which show the way in which the 
children's library is serving in wartime. 
Letters describing activitles will be espe- 
cially welcome. With this information the 
division will be able to serve as a clearing 
house of information and experience. 


А.Г..А. 


New Division Officers 

THE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries elected the following offi- 
cers for 1942-43: president, Mabel . L. 
Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit; 
vice president, Charles B. Shaw, Swarth- 
more College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
director (three-year term), Willis H. 
Kerr, Claremont College Libraries, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

'The Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication officers for 1942-43 are: president, 
Wyllis E. Wright, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City; vice president, 
Irene May Doyle, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison;  secretary-treasurer, 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; directors-at-large, Ottilia 
C. Anderson, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley; Andrew D. Osborn, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Gertrude M. Boyle, Toronto Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada. - 

The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People elected the following 
officers for 1942-43: Ruth M. Ersted, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
president; Mary S. "Wilkinson, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, vice presi- 
dent; and Margaret Alexander, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, secretary. 

The Library Extension Division officers 
for 1942-43 are: Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, presi- 
dent; Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, Oregon 
State Library, Salem (State Agency Sec- 
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tion), and -Mary Louise McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. (County and Regional 
Section), vice presidents; Muriel: S. 
Marchant, Racine Public Library, Racine, 
Wis., executive secretary; Sarah L. Jones, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
treasurer. Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier, and Ethel I. Berry, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis (County and 
Regional Section); H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh, and Debora R. Abramson, Louisi- 
ana Library Commission, Baton Rouge 
(State Agency Section) were elected direc- 
tors; Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, was elected an A.L.A. 
Councilor. The vice president and direc- 
tor for the University Extension Section 
have not been elected. 


Change in Status of Groups 


THE SEVENTH SECTION within the 
framework of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries was added at the 
Milwaukee Conference with: the admis- 
sion of the Engineering Libraries Section. 

The Children’s Library Association of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was organized at Milwau- 
kee. The new association includes the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


“ОҒ Men and Books" Transcripts 


THE Rano DEPARTMENT of North- 
western University announces that sets of 
printed transcripts of Professor John T. 
Frederick’s radio broadcasts on the C.B.S. 
network program, “Of Men and Books,” 
are available for free distribution to pub- 
lic and institutional libraries. Tran- 
scripts are available from September 30, 
1941—March 28, 1942 (26 issues) and 
include comments on their own new books 
by Frank Luther Mott, John Dos Pas- 
sos, J. B. Priestley, Paul Engle, Della T. 
Lutes, Arthur Meeker, Jr., Sigrid Und- 
set, Samuel Eliot Morison, and others. 
To obtain copies of these booklets, write 
to the Radio Department, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE MEETING of the Illinois Library 
Association scheduled to be held October 
22-24, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
has been changed to the same dates at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, because of the 
requisitioning of the Stevens Hotel by 
the U.S. Army. 

The joint meeting. of the Southeastern 
and Southwestern library associations 
scheduled for October 21-24 for New Or- 
leans, has been canceled. - 

"The New England Library Association 
has voted to omit the planned conference 
of the association on October 12-14 in 
Worcester, Mass. 

The New York Library Association's 


scheduled meeting on August 31-Septem- 
ber 5 in Rochester has been canceled. 

The meeting of the California Library 
Association scheduled to be held on Oc- 
tober 22-26 in Los Angeles has been can- 
celed by vote of the executive board of 
the association. 


Cataloging Phonograph Records 


Tue Music Library Association an- 
nounces that the supplementary chapter 
on the cataloging of phonograph records . 
is now ready. This chapter is part of 
the “Code for Cataloging Music” drawn 
up by a committee of the M.L.A. and 
now being issued chapter by chapter in 
preliminary form. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library of the District of 


. Columbia, Washington, D.C., for sixty 


cents, postage included. 


American Imprints Inventory 


AT THE TIME of the-final report on 
May 1, 1942, of the American Imprints 
Inventory, the total number of title slips 
included in the files was 14,893,001, 
representing approximately one million 
separate titles printed in the period of 
American printing to 1877 in all states 
but Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Montana, and the Dakotas. The 
limiting date for these states is 189r. 

A number of checklists of these im- 
prints have been issued by the central 
office and by the states, but there is a 
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large field for continued activity with 
this material. Because of the discontinu- 
ance of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion’s assistance to the imprints inventory, 
the matter of editing the lists in the fu- 
Those students and 
scholars interested in editing these ma- 
terials will probably receive .encourage- 
ment from the Library of Congress 
(where the material has been consigned 
for permanent preservation) and the title 
slips will be made available to them. No 
single person in his lifetime could glean 
even a small part of the titles already ac- 
cumulated by the American Imprints In- 
ventory, but he can take the present 
material and make it available in edited 
form for scholars and students of printing 
in this country. 

The materials are located at the Wis- 
consin Historical Society Library, Madi- 
son, for the duration of the war. If any 
librarians are interested in editing some 
of the materials, they should write to 
Sargent B. Child, director, Historical 
Records Survey, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, 1734 New York Ave, NW., 
Washington, D.C.. 


ture is uncertain. 


Book Week 


CHILDREN’S Book WEEK in 1942 will 
be observed from November 15 to Novem- 
ber 21. “Forward with Books" is the 
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slogan carried over from 1941 as an ap- 
propriate expression of the "purpose and 
place of books in-our time." "The new 
poster portrays the theme in dramatic 
style. Glossy prints and full-size posters 
together with suggestions for celebration 
of this annual observance may be obtained 
from Children’s Book Week Headquar- 
ters, 62 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Occupational Books 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, INc., has pub- 
lished a leaflet, Best Books of 1041 on 
Occupational Information, Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, selected by Rob- 
ert Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler. Single 
copies are twenty-five cents, ten or more 
fifteen cents, or one hundred for five dol- 
lars. Orders should be sent to Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 


Historic Buildings 

Tue Historic American Building Sur- 
vey of the National Parks Service has 
prepared a catalog of historic American 
buildings giving locations, style, approxi- 
mate date, and the number of drawings 
and photos in the Library of Congress. 

It is available in buckram under the 
title Historic American Buildings Survey 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
for $1.25. 


= THE POST 
Communications for A.L.A. Members 


Army Reading 
MY DEAR MR. BLAKELY: 


There has come to my attention the re- 
print of your address of June 23 before the 
general session of the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence of the American. Library Association. 
As you know, the address appears in the 


july issue of the American Library Asso- 


ciation Bulletin. 
In your address you touched on two mat- 


ters—the reading of soldiers in Army camps . 


and the development of an Army educa- 
tional program—which are the particular 
concern of this office. I should like to out- 
line here in some detail the reasons why I 
feel your remarks are open to misinterpre- 
tation and may do a marked disservice to 
the men in the armed forces and to the War 
Department. | 
In connection with the reading of sol- 
_~diers, you say: "Books are being asked for 


and you (i.e., members of the American Li- 


brary Association) are distributing them. 
But have you gone out and visited any of 
the Army camps? If you do, you will find 
that the most obvious reading is porno- 
graphic magazines and the most obvious 
joke in this type of pornographic literature 
is about prostitution." $ 

I think you will agree that those who 
read this passage will jump to the conclu- 
sion that upon being inducted into the 
Army our citizen soldier picks up a type 
of reading quite different from that to 
which he has been addicted in civilian life, 
and that type of reading contains an un- 
usual amount of pornographic material. 
Studies made by Special Service, based, not 
on casual visits to camps, but on painstaking 
analyses of the reading which representa- 
tive soldiers actually do, indicate, as one 
might fairly expect, that soldier reading 


habits are a fairly representative cross зес- 
tion of the reading habits of the civilian 
groups from which the soldiers come. 

Also, I think it is fair to draw the con- 
clusion from your remarks that the Army 
is doing nothing about soldier reading be- 
yond getting books from members of the 
American Library Association. On the con- 
trary, the Army has a comprehensive and 
positive library program which, not only 
consists of supplying adequate reading ma- 
terials, but in the furnishing of trained li- 
brary personnel within the camps, who' are 
pushing forward actively a program to 
interest the men in decent and constructive 
reading. 

Moreover, the Army is supplementing its 
library service with experimental programs 
designed to awaken interest in important 
books and periodicals. ‘The lectures cur- 
rently being given in one of the camps by 
the faculty of St. John's College are an il- 
lustration of these methods. You can well 
appreciate the fact that it is a most difficult 
task to change radically the reading habits, 
of men inducted into the armed forces in a 
very short space of time. Nevertheless, it 
is the desire and intention of the War De- 
partment, through this office, to bring about 
desirable changes to the extent that oppor- 
tunity offers. 

With respect to the educational program 
of the Ármy you say: "We have for our 
citizen Army no program of education at 
all. It ought to be nationally coordinated. 
This is one of the things that the govern- 
ment should take the lead in but the 
government won't take the lead in it until 
the government is led." 

‘There has been little publicity concerning 
the broad educational program being under- 
taken by the Army for its men. In conse- 
quence, you could hardly be expected to 
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have more adequate knowledge of it than 
your statement reveals. Briefly, the follow- 
ing facts may clarify the situation. As early 
as 1940—at the time when the Selective 
Service Act first went into operation—there 
was established a Joint Army and Navy 
Committee, composed of officers and of ci- 
vilian members, to advise the War and 
Navy departments with respect to pro- 
visions for the welfare, education, and rec- 
reation of men in the armed forces. Under 
this joint committee there was established 
a special subcommittee on education, of 
which President Clarence Dykstra, of the 
University of Wisconsin, is chairman and 


of which Dr. Сай Н. Milam, Executive ` 


Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is an active and helpful member. 
In part as a result of the work of this 
subcommittee, the War Department has 
established, not merely the library program 
referred to above, but a program offering 
a wide variety of correspondence courses 
to soldiers both through the Army Institute 
at Madison, Wis., and through the exten- 
sion divisions of seventy-five cooperating 
colleges and universities. In addition, there 
have been set up in camps, posts, and sta- 
tions throughout the United States and 
overseas, a large number of classes, lecture 
programs, hobby groups, and similar group 
education programs to meet the educational 
needs of the men. 

The main business of an Army in war- 
time being war and preparation for war, 
the development of this program has had to 
be dependent on certain military necessities. 
At the same time, I think it is fair to say 
that the War Department is mindful of 
its responsibility to the men in service and 
to the nation in providing in every possible 
way for the welfare and education of our 
citizen soldiers to the end that they will 
return to civilian life in no way the worse 
for having undertaken, of necessity, their 
military duty. 

I sincerely hope this brief outline will 
help to clear up any misunderstanding you 
may have of what is now being done for 
the education of the American soldier. I 
should be glad indeed to supply you with 
more detailed material should you саге to 
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have it, and I should be most happy to hear 
from you further on this matter which is 
of interest and concern to both of us. 

Е. H. Оѕвоһм, Brigadier General 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


General Osborn’s criticism of my criticism 
of the Army’s education program is right on 
two points. : 

I was not completely acquainted with all 
of the activities of education which the War 
Department has initiated in its camps and, 
being concerned with a larger problem, I 
did not properly credit even those activities 
of this nature with which I was acquainted. 

However, my confession needs qualifica- 
tion. General Osborn overestimates my 
ignorance. I was acquainted with most of 
the Army’s activities and, secondly, the 
Army’s program, when all is acknowledged, 
is still far, far from adequate to the larger 
need. 

The men in the American armed services 
are in many respects the most important 
group of human beings in the world today in 
terms of the future of the entire human race, 
this independent of their role as soldiers. As 
I suggested in my speech at the convention, 
the impression that they give abroad will set 
the tone of the impression of the other peoples 
of the world toward the American people and . 
thus will condition the degree to which 
American leadership will be followed.. 
Moreover, on the pattern of European 
countries after the last war, of which we had 
a slight taste in the American Legion, these 
new warriors upon returning will be the 
greatest single influence for good or for ill 
in the American society. I ask General 
Osborn and the readers of his letter to meas- 
ure the adequacy of the War Department's 
program against this need. 

I honor General Osborn for what he has 
helped initiate but I raise the question 
whether the real opponent of progress might 
not be he who considers inadequate measures 
adequate rather than he who opposes progress 
in principle. Recent news releases have de- 
scribed a voluntary program of education in 
the Army which would be credited by 
American colleges and universities. Is there 
not a need for compulsory education at lower 
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levels for all members of the armed forces, 
excepting only those who have advanced 
beyond it? General Osborn writes that the 
main business of an Army in wartime is war 
and preparations for war and that the de- 
velopment of this program has had to be 
dependent on certain military necessities. 
No one can quarrel with this generality, but 
what are the necessities in modern total war? 
The Germans and the Japanese in their own 
way consider indoctrination a military neces- 
sity. We cannot indoctrinate but we must 
educate and, therefore, make both better 
soldiers today and better citizens of the world 
for tomorrow, else the whole meaning of the 
war will be lost, even though military victory 
is achieved. 


Ковевт J. BLAKELY 


Norr.—If Mr. Blakely had been able to 
discuss these matters with General Osborn 
' or associates, as we suggested, we think he 
would be even more appreciative of the 
efforts already made by the War Department 
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to establish and maintain educational activi- 
ties in the Army. C.H.M. 


American Librarians in Armed 
Forces 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


My deputy and I will be pleased to offer 
what hospitality we can to our American 
colleagues who, as members of the American 
armed forces, may find themselves in this 
very pleasant West country town. 

If members can get into touch with me at 
the address below, the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. My deputy and I can 
both offer various entertainments such as the 
gramophone and the radio, or if needs be 
are prepared, indeed will be pleased to spend 
the evening talking "shop." | 

А. SHaw Wricut, County Librarian 


Herefordshire County Libraries 
County Offices 

Bath Street 

Herefordshire, England 


Librarians 


OUR WAR JOB is important. Libraries 
«Nu and should become real centers of 
civilian defense and war information. 
(See Chapter 1, Information.) 

Adapt your library to its new job of war 
education. Do your best to provide your 
community with geography and history 
books and with periodicals about the back- 
ground of the war. 

See that the new war workers and other 
newcomers to your community know about 
the library and its sources of war informa- 
tion. 


Invite the soldiers from nearby camps | 
to use the library. Often they prefer a 


‘quiet place to read to a noisy dance hall. 


Help to set up and run libraries in war 
workers’ clubhouses, service clubhouses, 
and other places where soldiers and war 
workers gather. 

Work through your local volunteer office 
and defense council. 


What Can 1 Do: The Citizen's Handbook 
for War (p. зо "Librarians"), U. S. . 
. Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Effort of the Americas 
FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


The following five papers were sponsored by the Committee on International 
. Cultural Relations and presented before the Council on Monday, 
June 22. Mr. Wilcox is the assistant director of the Division of 
Inter-American Activities in the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


W: HEAR a lot these days about the 
importance of China, Russia, and 
Great Britain in our country’s war effort. 
Without belittling the magnificent contribu- 
tion of these Allies, I would like to remind 
you that the Western Hemisphere remains, 
in a sense,sthe focal point of war activity. 
For the twenty-one American republics con- 


stitute, in the final analysis, the bastions of. 


freedom from which flow the men and: ma- 
terials that will bring ultimate victory to the 
Allied cause. 
The importance of Latin America to our 
war effort becomes clearer if we look at the 
. question from a negative point of view. Sup- 
pose we had twenty hostile nations and 
120,000,000 hostile people to the south of us. 
Such a situation would involve the loss of 
vast sources of raw materials—of rubber, 
tin, mica, quinine, antimony, chrome, wool, 
and many others. It would involve the loss 
of vital naval and air bases so essential for 
the protection of the Panama Canal It 
would involve the immobilization of a sig- 
nificant part of our Army and Navy to 
police the Western Hemisphere. 

'The conference at Rio de Janeiro thus con- 
stituted a real victory for inter-American 
cooperation and the good neighbor policy. It 
meant the mobilization of the resources of 
the continent for victory. It meant the 
severing of diplomatic and economic relations 


with the Axis. It meant extensive coopera- 
tion among the twenty-one nations in the 
realms of finance, health, and sanitation. It 
meant that subversive activities in Latin 
America would be nipped in the bud. It 
meant, too, real progress in planning for 
reconstruction and continued cooperation 
once the war is won. 

Today Latin America is a veritable bee- 
hive of wartime activity. They are building 
new roads, opening new mines, planting new 


‘crops, working hitherto unused forests. 


I don’t mean to imply that inter-American 
cooperation is a one-way street with all 
blessings flowing northward. Rather, it is a 
reciprocal program with many advantages 
for Latin America. They need our mar- 
kets—the difference between depression and 
prosperity for millions of people. They need 
our technical experts to develop their re- 
sources. ‘They need our money to prevent 
their financial systems from cracking under 
the strain of total war. They need our pro- 
tection against the threat of Nazi invasion. 
They need numerous vital materials which 
only Uncle Sam can provide. АП these things 
we are giving. 

It is in any case fortunate that 1933 
brought in its wake one of the most remark- 
able coincidents in history. For it was in 
that year that Hitler came to power in- 
Germany. It was in that year, too, that 
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President Roosevelt announced the good . 


neighbor policy—a policy that has served as 
an admirable checkmate to a dictator gone 
mad. 

'The real basis for good neighborliness, 
however, is the wholesome desire of the 
peoples involved to be good neighbors. Cer- 
tainly the good neighbor policy can be mean- 
ingful and lasting only insofar as oür citizens 
understand our neighbors to the south—their 
people, their geography, their culture, and 
their contribution to the war. É 

The role of the library in furthering an 
understanding of the Americas and the war 
becomes doubly important when we recall 
the nature of the present war. This is a 
people’s war. The people are fighting it. 
The people are paying for it. And the peo- 
ple will win it. But the people must under- 
stand the issues involved. 


ACTIVE CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


It is clear, however, that an informed and 
intelligent understanding cannot come so 
long as the people are looked upon as pas- 
sive recipients of information handouts. It 
can only come from active citizen participa- 
tion in reading and talking about the war. 

From cracker-barrel round tables in 
Montrose, Iowa, and Saginaw, Michigan, to 
large-scale conventions in Seattle, Milwau- 
kee, and New York, the people need to think 
through the issues of the war and the role 
of the Americas in it. They need to discuss 
the war with others—to exchange ideas and 
to express themselves. 

These are vital needs of a democratic 
people at war. They spell the difference 
between the informed allegiance of democ- 
racy and the blind obedience of fascism. 

In this task of encouraging group discus- 
sion and group decision the libraries must 
play a leading role. Librarians cannot afford 
to sit with folded arms and await the occa- 
sional visit of the intellectually curious. As 
someone said the other day, this is no time 
to worry about the reclassification of books. 
Rather it is the time when we should all be 
worrying about how to get the materials we 
have into the hands of the people who need 
to read them. Librarians must, therefore, 
aggressively and earnestly carry their books 
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and pamphlets into the community. They 
must go forward to meet the challenge of 
fascism on the educational front just as the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are meeting it 
on the military front. It must never be 
said of the libraries that they contributed 
_too little and too late. | 

There is, in fact, much to be done. The 
average citizen knows amazingly little about 
Latin America. He often thinks of it in terms 
of bull fights, rumbas, and revolutions, or as 
a land of dreamy-eyed romeos, strumming 
guitars and singing love songs to beautiful 
senoritas with flowers in their hair. He 
knows a great déal more about the ruling 
houses of the Old World than he does about 
the presidents of the New. And he talks 
much more excitedly about London, Paris, 
and Berlin than he does about Santiago, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. "This is a 
natural reaction to the emphasis placed upon 
European history and culture in our school 
system. 

In stressing as I do inter-American affairs 
I do not mean to exclude an active interest 
in our other neighbors—Russia, China, 
Britain, and even Germany and Japan (the 
latter, perhaps, for different reasons). We 
must not make the mistake of putting all our 
eggs in one regional basket. Indeed, it 
would be most unfortunate if we were to 
build up in the Americas the kind of hemi- 
spheric solidarity which would render diffi- 
cult our active participation in the world 
order President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull constantly refer to. 


BArANcED DET 


All I am asking for is a balanced diet. 
Until the threat of Nazi penetration became 
imminent, our press, our radio, our schools— 
even our libraries—neglected Latin America. 
Scientific surveys made in 1941 revealed that 
94 per cent of our people agreed that the 
United States should make a real effort to 
bring about a better understanding between 
North, South, and Central America. In the 
same breath, however, some 34 per cent said 
thev were not willing to pay higher taxes to 
accomplish their purpose. And 52 per cent 
objected to Latin America selling more beef, 
corn, grain, and cotton in the United States 
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in order to improve relations between the 
two continents. Only 1 per cent of those 
interviewed could correctly name fifteen of 
the Latin American countries. Only 6 per 
cent could name as many as ten. 

Such statistics raise a real question: Just 
how can we expect to be good neighbors 
with the family next door if we have difficulty 
recognizing them on the street? 

In a democracy the course charted for the 
ship of state is determined largely by an 
informed and intelligent public opinion. 
With the importance of Inter-American co- 
operation fully realized, here, certainly, is an 
opportunity for the libraries to be of real 
service. 

Fortunately, you have not been asleep. 
Far from it. Throughout.the land you have 
been streamlining your programs with post- 
ers and exhibits on Latin America, with 
study guides, movies, bibliographies, and 
Spanish classes sandwiched in between. 
Some of you have used the press and the 
radio to excellent advantage. These tech- 


niques serve as real antidotes to the poison, 


of Fascist propaganda seeking ever to under- 
mine the spirit of inter-American coopera- 
tion. 
‚ In Detroit, for example, you have been 
arranging weekly film forums on America 
and the war effort—forums which bring 
many people to the library to discuss war 
issues. In Cleveland you prepared an exhibit 
covering an entire floor, displaying books, 
pamphlets, posters, handicrafts, and flags of 
the American republics. In Des Moines you 
have sponsored both beginning and adult 
Spanish classes. These and many other 
examples of progressive library tactics glad- 
den the hearts of all of us working in the 
field of adult education. It is good to know 
that the libraries are definitely on the offen- 
sive! In particular, the fine work of the 
A.L.A. committees in the international field 
deserve а word of special praise. © 

You are wondering, no doubt, how our 
office might help in:such a program. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has been charged, by order of the 
President, with the formulation of programs 
which “in such fields as the arts and sciences, 
education and travel, the radio, the press, and 


the cinema, will further the national defense 
and strengthen the bonds between the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere." 


PAMPHLET SERIES 


The Division of Inter-American Activities 
in the United States is particularly interested 
in reaching the great American public by 
stimulating thousands of groups and or- 
ganizations to action. We are now launch- 
ing a pamphlet series on inter-American 
affairs—an attempt to explain in simple, pro- 
vocative terms the role of the American 
nations in the war. 

The first one is Inter-d merican Coopera- 
tion for Victory; the second one, What Is 
the Inter-American Program? Others will 
be written on “The Development of the 
Good Neighbor Policy," “The Economic 
Contributions of Latin America to the 
War,” and still others on the individual 
countries of Latin America. All these 
pamphlets will be available on request and 
will be sent to the libraries. 

_In these days of visual education, the af- 
fection of many librarians will not be con- 
fined entirely to written materials. Our 
office has available numerous interesting 
films on inter-American affairs—from beau- 
tiful travel pictures on the one hand to 
Walt Disney productions on the other. 
Such documentary films as “Americans АП,” 
"Our Neighbors Down the Road," and 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy" should prove 
particularly effective. Films, coupled with 
books, pamphlets, exhibits, radio broadcasts, 
newspaper editorials, and church sermons, 
can very well form the core of an integrated 
community program on inter-American af- 
fairs. 

Our office has also prepared a number of 
study guides, bibliographies, lists of radio 
broadcasts, and other materials to aid pro- 
gram builders in the inter-American field. 

Let me give you at least one specific 
example of what I mean by a positive ap- 
proach. I happen to know that at the present 
time one of your library leaders is arranging 
for a series of twelve weekly feature articles 
on inter-American affairs to be published in 
the local newspapers of 328 communities in 
four states for a period of three months. 
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This series of feature stories is to Бе рге- 
pared by a competent writer and will be 
designed to inform the American public about 
the life, the activities, and the culture of the 
people south of the Rio Grande. 

Meantime,. it will be the job of the 
local librarians of the 328 communities to 
make arrangements with the local news- 
papers for the publication of the articles in 
question. They will also see to it that each 
article has appended a list of books on inter- 
American, affairs relevant to the subject 
matter of the article. Thus, if the article 
deals with hemispheric defense, the reader’s 
attention will be directed to a short but in- 
viting list of readings available at the local 
library and designed to whet his intellectual 
appetite. i 

This simple plan, which will cost very 
little, will affect a region with a total popu- 
lation of 5,600,000. 


Wuart Can Orrick Do? 


In the meantime, I would like to ask 
you—what can our office with its limited 
facilities and resources do to help in this 
crusade against those who think with their 
blood? Your ideas, your suggestions, your 
recommendations are more than welcome. 
You know local conditions and local prob- 
lems and you have ideas as to how they 
might be met. Please don’t hesitate to pass 
along either your ideas or your requests. 

Finally, if I were a librarian in these 
troubled times—when all of us are anxious 
to help—I believe I would ask myself such 
questions as the following: 

1. What can I do to get the people of my 
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community to read, to think about, and to 
discuss the war and the peace that is to 
follow? 

2. Do I have plenty of inviting materials 
available? Are they where people can get 
at them? | 

3. How can I cooperate with various 
groups and organizations in the community 
who are, or should be, studying the war and 
the relation of the Americas to it? 

4. How can I use the radio, the press, the 
screen, end the public forum to further this 
program? 

5. Am I cooperating effectively with other 
agencies, both local and national, who are 
already doing good work in the international 
field? Do I know what their facilities are? 
Am I using them? 

Just a word to those of you who have not 
yet launched an effective inter-American 
program. If you do undertake such a pro- 
gram of helping our people rediscover Latin 
America, you will not only broaden your 
own horizons, but you will make a substan- 
tial contribution towards winning the war. 
More than that, you will help make certain 
that the good neighbor policy does not go by 
default when the war is over and you will 
give our people new hope and faith by help- 


‘ing them realize that the American frontier 


was not closed in the 1890's. 

We must remember that this is a war of 
ideologies, in which words become as im- 
portant as bombers, and ideas as potent as 
machine guns. In this war of ideas, the 
libraries—not unlike the munitions plants— 
can and should become veritable arsenals of 
democracy. oe 
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Why a North American Library 


in Mexico? 


‘ HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


Dr. Lydenberg is the director of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 
Mexico City. : 


Hy a North American library in 

Mexico? First of all, as a practical 
matter, I should say, because Mexico wants 
current North American books, both trade 
books and textbooks. And this for two rea- 
sons. Number one, because the European 
market is closed. Number two, because 
independently of that, Mexico has been turn- 
ing more and more towards the United 
States as a source of mutual intercourse in 
things intellectual or cultural. 

It would be a pleasure to develop those 
themes in detail and to support them by 
convincing and conclusive evidence, but the 
time is too short for that, and I shall have 
to ask you to accept my word for it. 

One more phase of this question about the 
North American book in the land just to the 
south of us is its cost. Our books are by 
no means cheap even for us. With the peso 
at $4.85 to the dollar, it means that the 
U.S. price must be multiplied by five. Ap- 
ply that to a $2.50 or $5.00 book and surely 
enough is said. 

For us as librarians, however, the most 
important element in this experiment is the 
recognition that the book, the instrument 
of our profession and our calling, is accepted 
by two peoples as an instrument of mutual 
understanding, as a means of increasing good 
will and appreciation of what nations can 
learn from one another. 

I admit that such words may seem a bit 
vague and indefinite even if they are sono- 
rous. But I repeat that we in Mexico are 


increasingly impressed by the growing appre- 
ciation of what our books can and do render 
towards this feeling of mutual understand- 
ing. | 

When а man turns to a companion for 
counsel and advice, and when that appeal 
proves to be fruitful and helpful, his grati- 
tude is but natural It is multiplied many 
times if he learns that the counsel comes 
from a spirit and a personality that is at- 
tractive as well as competent. Carry that 
from the individual to the larger group or 
the nation and the result is the same. | 

If our North American libraries can put 
good books at the service of Mexican read- 
ers, we can check one good turn to our 
credit. We can check another when we help 
both peoples to appreciate that their prob- 
lems and difficulties are much the same. Still 
another, when we get all to agree that dif- 
ferences of opinion and attitude must be 
expected between nations as between fami- 
lies, but that there as elsewhere the good old 
motto is stil expressive, “In essentials 
unity; in nonessentials charity." 

As to Mexico, I feel it safe to say that 
thanks to the judgment, skill, experience of 
our friends back home, the selection of 
books we've been able to offer our readers 
is satisfactory. The challenge now is to the 
troops in the field to use those books to the 
best advantage and to make the readers of 
those books as grateful for the preliminary 
work of selection and preparation as are we, 
the librarians serving them to our public. 
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Book Needs in Europe and the Orient 


J. PERIAM DANTON 


Dr. Danton is the chairman of the Committee on International Relations 
and librarian of Temple University. 


WAS originally scheduled to speak for ten 

minutes on Books for Europe, and was 
later asked whether I would also consider 
library needs in the Orient if given addi- 
tional time. I agreed, but the additional 
time was not forthcoming. You will admit 
that it is something of an assignment to 
cover a third or a quarter of the world in 
ten minutes! For that reason and also 
because what has already been done is 
largely a matter of printed record, I shall 
confine myself in the main to a few sugges- 
tions regarding the future. Let me cite, 
briefly and simply as preface, a very few 
illustrations of recent American activity. 

For some time prior to last fall our De- 
partment of State had been urged to extend 
its Latin American program of the past three 
years to China and perhaps later to the rest 
of the Far East. A program of cultural 
relations with China was drawn up іп 
November 1941 and funds have been made 
available for the exchange cf technical and 
cultural leaders between our two countries, 
for aid to technical Chinese students in the 
United States, for radio programs, motion 
pictures, laboratory and other equipment for 
educational institutions, and for microfilm 
and textbooks. 'Dhis seems to me a very 
significant action, significant politically and 
psychologically, of course, but significant also 
as suggesting the value which our govern- 
‘ment today attaches to international intel- 
lectual exchange and understanding. I hope 
and believe it will extend to India and 
eventually throughout the world. 

'The American Bureau for Medical Aid to 


China has for a good many months recog- 
nized the desperate need across the Pacific 
for up-to-date medical literature and has 
been regularly sending microfilm copies of 
books and journals to China. The Office of 
the Coordinator of Information is reported 
to be sending books to a number of European 
countries, 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the A.L.A., through a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has sent during 
the past three years about $50,000 worth of 
books and periodicals to countries of Europe 
and the British Dominions. We have re- 
ceived scores of grateful letters—often 
pathetically grateful ones—from recipients 
who have tried to tell us how much these 
gifts have meant to the peoples of their 
countries and how great is the need pre- 
cisely in these times for American publica- 
tions—the books and periodicals of a wholly 
free people. Let me give you by way of 
illustration one or two passages from letters 
which have come to us. This from Stock- 
holm: 

“From everywhere we have good news 
about the circulation of the American books. 
... The fact is that the importance of these 
books has increased with the difficulties of 
getting Looks from abroad, especially from 
English-speaking countries. There is no 
doubt that this window open towards the 
Western World is of real significance, espe- 
cially in our present situation.... We feel 
convinced, speaking for all our libraries, if 
we say that everybody is anxious to keep 
this contact between the U.S. and our north- 
ern countries.” 
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BOOK NEEDS IN EUROPE AND THE ORIENT 


This from Sydney, Australia: 


“|. if it is possible to send us more books, 
І am sure that you will appreciate the im- 
portance of that gift. More than ever, it 
will be desirable to foster cultural relations 
between our peoples, and yet, just as that 
need becomes paramount, the difficulties of 
obtaining books and documents through 
ordinary channels are intensified.” 


This from Oslo: 


“We thank you most heartily for this 
noble gift, which is very much appreciated 
now under the present conditions of a rather 
one-sided diet. We need [these books] badly 
... Under the present circumstances, we 
would greatly appreciate it if you could send 
us some books which, in your opinion, might 
be of value to us and which might not be con- 
sidered objectionable from the censorship’s 
point of view.” 


And this from General Sir Archibald 
Wavell shortly before he left the Middle 
East: 


“The literature you have sent fills a most 
urgent need and is perhaps the most accept- 
able form of gift that can be sent to the 
troops out here. You can have little idea of 
the pleasure given to men in places not easy 
of access; books have been virtually unob- 
tainable; now you have made available a 
regular source of exchange. Тһе troops 
are very grateful.” 


The committee has also been instrumental 
in sending about .25,000 items to China, 
where the need and the appreciation are as 
great as anywhere. 

So much for a glimpse of the past; now 
what of the future. It is suggested in part, 
of course, by some of what I have already 
said. There seems little doubt that the de- 
mands of the postwar reconstruction period, 
both in Europe and in the Orient, will be in 
most respects as great as, and in some re- 
spects greater than, the demands of the pres- 
ent so far as books and libraries are 
concerned. Numerous European institu- 
tions of learning have been partially or 
wholly destroyed and more will be. On the 
other side of the world we may note that 
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in 1912 there were four national institutions 
of higher education in China having a total 
of fewer than 500 students; in 1937 there 
were 108 with 31,000 students. Of these 
108, 14 have been totally destroyed, 18 have 
been virtually destroyed, and 73 have been 
forced to move and abandon their libraries 
and laboratories. It has been estimated that 
nearly ten million volumes have been lost 
and destroyed throughout all China. But— 
and this is amazing testimony to the wisdom 
of the Chinese government and Chinese de- 
termination and educational awareness— 
there are today, mostly in southwestern 
China, 104 institutions of higher education 
having a total of more than fifty thousand 
students. The great intellectual need now 
and for many years to come will be for 
books and journals. Already the Depart- 
ment of State is planning to prepare one 
hundred-foot reels of microfilm containing 
the best articles of interest to students and 
scholars in various fields and one hundred 
reading machines of a special design have 
been ordered for immediate shipment to 
China by plane. : 

It has been increasingly said that military 
victory may count for less relatively in this 
conflict than in any other war of the world’s | 
history and that military victory alone will 
not win the war in any real sense. I believe 
this apparently paradoxical statement will 
hold up under examination. We of the 
West have never fully appreciated the im- 
portance of human relations and of the things 
of the mind and intellect to the peoples of 
India and China, together comprising over 
one third of the world’s population. So long 
as there exist exclusion laws in their present 
forms, international settlements, extra- 
territoriality, the white-man’s-burden atti- 
tude toward so-called native populations and 
the like, we can scarcely hove for true world 
peace. Such a peace must be based funda- 
mentally upon human understanding and 
human equality. And for the bringing about 
of these, books and periodicals may, if 
properly disseminated, serve as one of the 
most important potentials. The "London 
Letter" of the New York Times Book Re- 
view for May 24 reports upon an English' 
reading survey compiled by representatives 
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of the British Council in Athens and Bu- 
charest. It notes that in Greece, for exam- 
ple, the four English novelists who are by 
far the most widely read are Oscar Wilde, 
Edgar Wallace, Elinor Glyn, and Florence 
Barclay. “The books of these writers are 
easily available in cheap English and cheaper 
Greek and French editions. They permeate 
to every home where books are read, and in 
more cases than not (particularly the last 
three) they represent between them not only 
English literature but, to a large extent, 
England. ... A specific example shows the 
impression produced upon the mind of read- 
ers in Balkan countries. One of the British 
Council’s representatives, in talking to a 
quite intelligent man, was startled to hear 
him refer to the sensational murders, hold- 
ups, and other lurid crimes that were of al- 
most daily occurrence in London. When 
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asked for his source of information, this 
Balkan acquaintance ‘replied, ‘Books.’ It 
then transpired that the only English books 
he had read were by Edgar Wallace!” 

If this is even remotely an accurate pic- 
ture, how much more distorted must be 
many European ideas of the United States, 
another three thousand miles away, and how 
still more unfortunate must be the notions 
of Asiatic peoples, who for the most part 
cannot read English and have far less access 
to books in general? | 

Books and libraries can, perhaps, do little 
to win the war in the narrow sense, but we 
and others who work with them have a vast 
and terrifying obligation to the future of 
civilization to make certain that the contri- 
bution which literature can make to the 


. furtherance of international understanding 


and world peace will, in fact, be made. 
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Libraries in War Areas 


JOHN R. RUSSELL 


Mr. Russell is the chairman of the Committee for Aid to Libraries in 
Wear Areas and librarian of the University of Rochester Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


HE Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas was created in December 
1940 “to explore further the extent of the 
need for aid and the means to be employed 
in rehabilitating devastated libraries in war 
areas.” As the war spreads the extent of 
the need for aid grows. 
problem will be at the close of the war no 
one can now say, but we all know it will be 
tremendous, for many libraries have already 
been destroyed and others have suffered 
severely from the effects of the war. I need 
only mention the University of Louvain, with 
20,000 volumes saved from 700,000, the 
public library of Tours, with 1000 volumes 
remaining from 180,000, the heavy losses suf- 
fered by University College and King’s Col- 
lege of the University of London, to indicate 
that millions of volumes will be needed for 
these and other libraries that have been or 
are being bombed in Europe and Asia. In 
fact, libraries in the Western Hemisphere 
may be included in the list of those needing 
help before the conflict comes to an end. 
'The committee has been enabled to pur- 
chase current numbers of some American 
scholarly journals through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. This grant is not 
sufficiently large to provide all the copies 
that will be needed and it does not take 
care of issues published before 1939 nor 
does it provide books. The problem of ob- 
taining a supply of printed materials for 
devastated libraries is therefore still large 
and perplexing. 
When it becomes possible to send books to 
devastated libraries, Americans will be asked 
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to donate books as they have so generously 
contributed them in the past. But will there 
be surplus books when that time comes? 
The collection of wastepaper energetically 
carried forward by patriotic citizens may 
destroy much that should be saved. We 
have placed notices in as many publications: 
as possible calling attention to the need for 
conserving scholarly books and journals, and 
we shall continue to publicize the need for 
careful examination before destruction of 
printed matter. 

Such publicity inevitably brings offers of 
gifts from those who feel they cannot hold 
material until after the war. The problem 
of finding storage space then is transferred 
from donor to recipient, in this case the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, which must find places in which to 
store the material if it is to be saved. Some. 
libraries have generously donated shelves or 
storerooms which are taking care of some 
gifts, but a great deal more space will be 
needed, especially when a campaign for the 
collection of books and journals is under- 
taken. | 

‘What can Americans, especially American 
librarians; do to assist in this work? First, 
they can pass on to the American Library 
Association any information about damage 
to libraries in war areas wich is not pub- 
lished in obvious sources. Second, they can 
save good books and periodicals which may 
help restock libraries after the war and they 
can urge others to do the same. The com- 
mittee has printed a list of the American 
journals in which it is especially interested. 
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Copies, of that list will be given to anyone 
who wishes. to help in this part of the pro- 
gram. Third, they can donate storage space 
for gifts of such material and help to locate 
such space in their neighborhood. The com- 
mittee will greatly appreciate receiving offers 
of storage space from any part of the country. 

There may be ‘those who view interna- 


tional cooperation of this sort as unimpor-: 


tant or impractical or even unwise at this 
time. It is true that much of our work 
must be done after the war is over. It is 
also true that if we wait until the war has 
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ended, we shall have great difficulty in ob- 
taining needed books and journals, as the 
committee which carried on this work after 
the First World War can testify. The re- 
building of devastated libraries in war areas 
is one phase of that international cooperation 
which must follow the war if a better world 
order is to be realized. То that phase the 
American Library Association is already con- 
tributing. It can contribute still more, both 
in the present and in the future, and mem- 
bers of the Association are urged to assist 
in every way possible in this important work. 
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‚ Postwar Relationships and Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations 


MILTON E. LORD 
Mr. Lord is director of the Boston Public Library. 


OSTWAR RELATIONSHIPS, obviously, have 
Pex to rest in the present, and from the 
present we go forth into the future; and, as 
we do that, we have to face the necessity 
of stressing certain things which are perhaps 
even too obvious. 

We do have a lack of knowledge of other 
peoples; and we here, say what we want to 
the contrary, are still very deeply influenced 
in our thought by the notion of nationalism. 

Take our lack of knowledge of other peo- 
ples.. It is, of course, not peculiar to us 
alone; it exists in other countries, I think 
I can illustrate what I mean very easily by a 
few examples. | 

A classmate of mine some years ago went 

‘to Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar. 
He had heard about the debates at the Ox- 
ford Union being carried on as a training 
ground for individuals who were later to 
become members of Parliament, about the 
arrangement of the union as similar to that 
of the House of Commons, and about the 
selection of a specific resolution for each 
debate. But he was pretty dashed at that 
first debate he attended to find that the topic 
of the evening was: "Resolved, That this 
house regrets the discovery of America!" 
'That was, from the point of view of those 
people perhaps, a little bit of English humor, 
although there was an implication there of 
something else, perhaps of superiority. 

But, if we think that the English alone 
have that feeling, let's look at our own simi- 
lar feelings. You have all no doubt played 
pencil and paper games wherein, as certain 
words are mentioned, you write down the 


first topic which suggests itself or which 
comes to your mind. If we had time, I 
should like to play that game of suggestions 
this morning, in order to get your reactions 
to the names of different peoples. I dare 
say that if we wrote down the word “Ger- 
mans," we should probably think immediately 
of such things as “Nazis,” and then go back 
even to another period and write “Hun” or 
“barbarian.” If we said “Italian,” probably 
we should write "wop" or “Dago.” If it 
were “Frenchman,” it might be “frog eater.” 
If it were “Swede,” we should write "square- 
head;" if it were "Pole," “Polock;” a Czech, 
“Bohunk;” an Armenian, "rugs;" and in the 
case of Americans, we might even write 
“dollar-chasers.” 

We might not, speaking of rugs and dollar- 
chasers, be too far wrong in mentioning 
one example which I observed in Athens a 
dozen years ago, when I saw a rug-maker 
there. He may have been an Armenian, I 
don’t know. The masterpiece that was dis- 
played in his shop—oh, it was a rug, let us 
say five feet long by a couple of feet wide— 
an exact replica, believe this or not, of an 
American one dollar bill! 

Well, all of this activity on our part might 
suggest disparagement. Still other feelings 
might govern us, did govern us not so long 
ago when, shortly after Pear! Harbor, some 
misguided people chopped down some cherry 
trees in Washington. Shall we call that 
rage? Or, coming down very specifically to 
actual ignorance on our part of the cultural 
achievements of other peop-es, there is a 
game which has been played in parlors the 
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object of which is to stump those present to 
name two writers from each of a half-dozen 
different Latin American countries. But 
try it yourself and see how far you get. 


IGNORANCE OF CULTURE OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


I saw a newspaper editorial a while back 
listing the leading writers of Australia. I 
had never heard of most of the names before. 
I had just assumed that there weren’t any 
writers or any literature there. You might 
do the same thing in the case of New Zea- 
land. And, as for countries such as India and 
China, well, do you remember that play of 
some years ago—I think it was called The 
Green Goddess—in which George Arliss 
played the part of the rajah? There 
was a scene in that play in which he drew 
himself up to his fullest height, looked at 
his British questioner, and said something 
to him to the effect that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago, before his country was 
recognized as more than an island, there had 
been in India a culture which still persists. 
That persisting culture in the Orient ought 
to make us feel very small teday. And yet— 
going back to the game of “suggestions” — 
when we speak of the Chinese, all too often 

- our immediate reaction is “laundrymen;” or 
when someone speaks of India and mentions 
the peoples of that country, our reaction fre- 
quently is “untouchables.” 

One of the most striking manifestations to 
me of a lack of knowledge of the cultural 
activities of other people came when we were 
working at the Vatican Library in Rome. 
Going into the main reading room, I felt 
for the first time lost in the reading room of 
a' library. I had been inside the reading 
rooms of libraries in France, Germany, 
Italy, England, and other countries; and I 
had always felt immediately at home be- 
cause there on the reference shelves I saw 
-the same bindings and books that I knew at 
home. There was a feeling of kinship. But 
I was lost in the Vatican reading room just 
because the books on the reference shelves 


there ran into other fields, looking as much: 


toward the East and the Near East as to 
Western Europe. 
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And then, as I went out on the street and 
saw the various: national seminarians—you 
will recall that most countries have national 
seminaries for their theological students in 
Rome—marching about the streets, I recog- 
nized the North Americans, the Frenchmen, 
the Germans, ће Italians, and the English- 
men; but I was quite shocked the first time 
I saw a group of seminarians marching along 
two by two who turned out to be Ethiopians; 
and then a group who were Chinese. When 
we think of the Roman Church as being a 
Western institution, we forget the great 


extent to which it looks in the other direc- 


tion as well. 


UNTHINKING REACTIONS AGAINST 
INTERNATIONALISM 


We can very. easily—those of us who 
have strong national feelings—react against 
institutions which are international (let us 
take the Roman Church as an example 
again) and feel a certain distrust of them; 
and yet we as librarians particularly can 
never overlook the fact-that, had it not 
been for that Church, our stock in trade, 
the Renaissance culture, which is ours today, 
would not be in our keeping to this very day. 

And it works the other way around as 
well. It isn’t just a situation on the part of 
Americans only, | 

I was going out to Delphi in Greece some 
years ago, and in order to do so had to take 
a dirty little Greek steamer which wasn't 
accustomed to having tourists and foreigners 
aboard. It was necessary that I get off the 
boat at two o'clock or so in the morning. 
It was dark—the cabin didn't look too 
promising—and so I decided to rémain up 


- for the night. I talked on board with one of 


my fellow passengers in the dark. We 
couldn’t see each other very well, but by 
questioning I finally learned that he was a 
Turk. He knew no English; I knew no 
Turkish; пог did I know sufficient modern , 
Greek to:carry on a suitable conversation 
with him. But we sparred around in French 
and German and Italian, and at the end of 
our conversation he said to me, "I did not 
believe that you were an American, because ' 
I never before have met an American with 
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whom I could talk in Italian or German or 
French.” He just didn’t believe there were 
such animals, apparently! 

Thus there is a psychological background 
to it all—in the case of the Englishman, su- 
periority; in the case of ourselves playing 
“Suggestions,” disparagement; in the case of 


the cutting down of the cherry trees, гаре; ' 


in the case of all of these countries of which 
we have so little knowledge, just plain ig- 
norance. 

And as for inferiority feelings, when one 
feels inferior, he naturally tends to poke fun 
at that which he knows so little about and 
toward which he feels inferior. 


THE Parapox or NATIONALISM 


We all need to understand others, to rend 
the veil of parochialism, to pierce the illusion 
of nationalism. It is paradoxical that na- 
tionalism exists, because it is really a uni- 
versal thing when you actually get down to 
it. For instance, there is the fact that in 
time of war all countries claim God to be on 
their side and they pray to God. Or look at 
the simple things. Anyone who has traveled 
widely comes to recognize that almost every- 
where Monday is washday; that almost 
everywhere, except in certain regions, people 
eat with knives and forks; almost every- 
where people have eggs for breakfast. 

We had a distinguished visitor here who 
attended an A.L.A, meeting in 1938 in Kan- 
sas City. He was from Yugoslavia. His 
name was Dr. Josíf Badalic. When he came 
to Boston, he went with me out to the coun- 
try, where my family has a country place, 
and there he pulled out of his pocket a pic- 
ture of a country place some miles out of 
Zagreb, in Yugoslavia, where his mother and 
father were living, and in the foreground of 
the picture were a number of hens. We 
were conducting our conversation in Ger- 
man. І looked at the photo and then asked, 
“Was sind diese für Hahne?” (“What kind 
of hens are these?”) He looked at me in 
all seriousness, and, in utter obliviousness of 
what he was saying, to my immense surprise, 
there came forth the statement: “Sie sind 
Rhode Island Rot und Plymouth Rock.” 
(“They are Rhode Island Reds and Plym- 
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outh Rocks.”) -There he was, saying that 
almost at Plymouth Rock itself, and not 
more than seventy-five miles away from 
Rhode Island! A little after that he found 
out that we had Leghorns in this country— 
and then he asked me where they came from! 

There is a universality about all this 
which makes it all seem quite foolish when 
we consider the emphasis which is placed 
upon national characteristics. If you don't 
believe it, look at the words from other lan- 
guages which have come into the English 
language. There is a very good example of 
that in the case of the French words which, 
prior to I914, came into the English lan- 
guage. I won't run the whole limit, but 
remember, we keep our automobiles in 
garages, and we have chauffeurs for auto- 
mobiles, and we take the automobiles and 
go to the ballet. You have a tête-à-tête with 
your beau, who is an habitué of a place where 
they serve hors d'œuvres. You ask for that 
barbarism known as a frappé. 

Take the field of music—just everyday 
music—and you will see that you can't 
escape the international situation there. Do 
you remember a song that was quite popular 
not so long ago called, "I'm Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles"? Well, if you are at all musi- 
cal, you will realize that the theme of that 
song came as a direct steal from a non- 
American composer by the name of Chopin. 
And another song by an American entitled 
"Yes, We Have No Bananas," was more 
or less a plagiarism, if you will,.of two very 
good pieces of music by foreign composers, 
one a strain from Handels "Hallelujah 
Chorus" and the other from "I Dreamt I ` 
Dwell. in Marble Halls" from The Bohem- 
ian Girl by Balfe. It is plainly inevitable 
that there must be other influences than our 
own national ones that we see even around 
home. ` 

The whole national picture just gets 
thrown into pieces when you look at shifting 
political conditions. We have a great coun- 
try to the south of us known as Brazil, which 
is the one great unit in South America which 
speaks Portuguese, with a great many neigh- 
bors all around it who speak Spanish. We 
may wonder how the Portuguese got there 
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and forget that there was once a great Portu- 
guese empire—and yet look at Portugal 
today. 

The fallibility of national allegiance can 
be observed in the matter of the support of 
Russia, when the Communists in this coun- 
try, who felt so strongly in their allegiance, 
were dashed when Soviet Russia made an 
alliance with the Nazis. And then came a 
complete shift again when the tide turned 
the other way. Or you may remember back 
to the days of the last war when we con- 
sidered that German was no longer a lan- 
guage to study, and we put our attention 
upon Spanish as a language. And yet who 
speaks Spanish now? The American Li- 
brary Association is hard put to it to find 
a few librarians who know Spanish well 
enough to carry on the various projects in 
Latin America it is trying to carry on there 
today. 

Nationalism also is certainly not a fact in 
nature. There is no such thing as a French 
cloud or American capillary action. An 
American soldier wounded on the battlefield 
in the Far East owes his life to the Japanese 
scientist Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus 
of tetanus. A Russian soldier saved by a 
blood transfusion is indebted to Laudsteiner, 
an Austrian. A German soldier is shielded 
from typhoid fever with the help of a Rus- 
sian Metchnikoff. A Dutch marine in the 
East Indies is protected from malaria be- 
cause of the experiments of an Italian 
Grassi. A British aviator in North Africa 
escapes death from surgical infection be- 
cause a Frenchman (Pasteur) and a German 
(Koch) elaborated a new technique. 
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Our Task дз AMERICANS 

Certainly we must face and recognize the 
need of a respect for the cultural accom- 
plishments of other peoples as well as of our- 
selves. I remember a Californian who came 
to New England and became pretty im- 
patient at certain conservative characteristics 
of the people up there. And one day he 
went to Concord and there visited that re- 
markable aggregation of literary evidences 
of its great past. The physical manifes- 
tations of it interested him and he said, 
“Now I understand why, New Englanders 
are so conservative—they have something to 
conserve!” 

There is, then, the necessity of recognizing 
in our diversity, in our search for unity, that 
in this country our postwar contribution at 
home must be based on a recognition that we 
do net have essentially minorities in this 
country. We are ourselves a large body of 
people who, in effect, are the overseas Eu- 
ropeans, and we want to show today’s Euro- 
peans what we in America have done to live 
together in peace. We want Europe to be 
able to live together peacefully in the same 
fashion. 

This is not an American century. God 
forbid that we should say that we are a 
master race. In the postwar rehabilitation 
of Europe and other occupied areas, we have 
nevertheless got to play a very active part in 
ways we yet do not even suspect, so that 
when we are through, we shall be able 
to sav with an open mind, and have the 
world say with us, we hope: "Resolved, 
That the world does not regret the discovery 
of America!" 


State Aid for State-Wide Library 


Development 


The following three articles were presented at a joint meeting of the 
Library Extension Board and the Library Extension Division on 
June 23 at Milwaukee.* | 


NORTH CAROLINA 
H. MARJORIE BEAL 


Secretary and director, North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh 


ORTH. CAROLINA, largely а rural state, 

famous for its tobacco and tobacco 
manufacturing, its cotton and cotton mills, 
its mountains and sea coast, and for the 
first state university, was the first state in 
the Southeast to appropriate funds for state 
aid for public libraries. 

Public library service had been slowly 
developing for 150 years but too many rural 
people had no access to public libraries and 
too many cities had inadequate and limited 
library service. The expenditure for public 
libraries a year ago was only ten cents per 
capita, the book stock only one book for 
every three people. Compared with Massa- 
chusetts’ expenditure for public libraries of 
$1.02 per capita and the national average 
expenditure of forty-two cents, ten cents 
per capita looked infinitesimal. Of tbe three 
and one half million people in North Caro- 
lina a million and a half without public 
library service was another distressing fact, 
for most of those people had been taught to 
read at county and state expense and then 
had had little opportunity to exercise this 
privilege. 

In 1941, thirty-six of the one hundred 
counties were appropriating annually at least 
$1000 for county library service in order 
that rural as well as urban people might 
have access to books. Three counties had 
voted a library tax. Bookmobiles had been 
in use since 1923 and had proved an eco- 
nomical and efficient means of book dis- 
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tribution. The use of twelve W.P.A. 
“demonstration” bookmobiles led the way 
to county owned trucks in various sections. 


State Аш Аст 


On March 8, 1941, the state appropriated 
“the sum of $100,000 annually,” and the bill 
sets this up as a public library service fund. 
The state aid bill included this quotation 
from the state constitution “religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and happiness of mankind, 
schools and means of education shall forever 
be encouraged,” and stated that “The people 
have the right to the privilege of education 
and it is the duty of the state to guard and 
maintain that right.” Like the state con- 
stitution the state aid bill was written in 
simple, straight-forward language, phrased 
in broad terms to allow for growth and 
progress. The lawyer who framed the bill 
was a member of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission Board, a former state 
senator, and a man who knew and appre- 
ciated the value of good books. 

Important phrases of the bill, besides the 
appropriation, are “Tke fund shall be used 
to improve, stimulate, increase, and equalize 
public library service to the people of the 
whole state," which has meant that every 
county must have an opportunity to share in 
the fund and that the money could not be 
concentrated in limited areas; The word 
"annually" in relatior to the sum appro- 
priated should guarantee its continuance. 
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The bill also included: “The fund appro- 
priated under this act shall be separate and 
apart from the appropriation to the general 
library commission fund, which fund shall 
not be affected by this act or appropriation 
hereunder. 

“The powers herein granted shall be in 
addition to and not in subrogation of, or 
repeal of, any power or authority now or 
heretofore granted to the North Carolina 
Library Commission." And thus state aid 
was entrusted to the library commission but 
was not to retard or limit the activities and 
responsibilities of the library commission. 

The North Carolina Library Commission 
Board, which was authorized and empow- 
ered to administer the fund, is a nonpartisan 
representative board of five members. The 
two ex officio members are the state li- 
brarian and the superintendent of public in- 
struction, two members are appointed by the 
North Carolina Library Association, and one 
is appointed by the Governor. The last 
three are each appointed for terms of three 
years. 

The facts that no new board or commis- 
sion needed to be set up to administer the 
fund and that only 5 per cent of the appro- 
priation might be used for administration 
were helpful in the passage of the bill. The 
North Carolina Library Commission Board 
framed simple and flexible rules and regula- 
tions. 


ALLOCATION 


Public library service had followed no set 
pattern in developing and each one of the 
one hundred counties presented an individual 
problem. No public library had enough 
books. Some libraries were fairly good with 
trained librarians, active trustees, regular 
incomes, attractive quarters, bookmobiles, 
county branches and stations, service for 
Negroes as well as whites, and intelligent 
and eager borrowers. Other libraries were 
limited in every respect, too few books, a 
ready and willing but devoid-of-vision library 
worker, no publicity, low income. 

The task of allocating the money to the 
best advantage of everyone proved almost as 
difficult as the work of securing the fund. 
Fortunately, librarians and county officials 
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had exerted efforts to obtain state aid and 
were eager to share in its benefits. Library 
boards were ready to work out plans for 
improved library service and many knew of 
their greatest need—books, a trained li- 
brarian, or a bookmobile. 

Many factors entered into the plan for 
allocation—the large number of people with- 
out public library service, the amount of the 
state aid fund, public library service already 
being given, the assessed valuation and 
wealth of each county, library appropriations, 
and the desire for improved library service. 
A workable plan had to be devised which 
placed responsibility on the county for the 
continuation and growth of public library 
service. 

'The money has proved to be a stimulating 
fund to help counties help themselves. Two 
counties which had made no previous appro- 
priation for public library service, each ap- 
propriated three thousand dollars, employed 
a trained county librarian, purchased books 
and a bookmobile, borrowed large collec- 
tions of books from the library commission. 
Some counties matched the state aid fund, 
many counties appropriated far more than 
that, and most counties increased their local 
appropriations. 

No county which reduced its appropriation 
below the library appropriation for the year 
1940-41 could receive state aid. 

Each county was offered nine hundred dol- 
lars from the state aid fund for the year 
1941-42. The small, poor counties were 
offered the same amount from the state aid 
funds as the large, wealthy counties. 'The 
money was voted for “the people of the 
whole state" and every section should have 
an opportunity to share in it. Every county 
and locality was visited by the director or 
the field worker of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission to discuss plans and to 
guide the policy in order that each county 
would be assured of maximum returns for 
the local and state investment. 

'The expectancy as to the county appro- 
priation depended upon the assessed valua- 
tion, the size of the population, and the plans 
for improved library service. In the smallest 
and poorest county of only six thousand 
people, with assessed valuation of one and 
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one half million, a county appropriation of 
three hundred dollars for county library 
service was a great feat. In that particular 
county, One requirement was contract serv- 
ice with an adjoining county for supervision 
of a trained librarian, the use of books, and 
a bookmobile. 

State aid funds could be used for the pur- 
chase of books, supplies to process those 
books, the purchase or running expenses of a 
bookmobile, the salary of a trained librarian, 
and the extension of library service. State 
aid funds could not be used for furniture or 
equipment for a library or to pay an un- 
trained library worker. 

Plans for the use of the state aid funds 
were included in the application presented by 
each county and approved by the library com- 
mission board. To qualify for state aid'a 


county or regional library board was neces-- 


sary to administer the fund on a county or 
regional basis. 

Books were and still are the greatest need 
and all available monies should be expended 
to increase the book collections. Therefore, 
the library commission board ruled that in 
the smaller counties of fifteen thousand 
population or less, all state aid and county 
funds for the year 1941-42 might be ex- 
pended for the purchase of books provided 
certain requirements were met. 
vision was that lists of books must be sub- 
mitted to the library commission for 
approval before purchase. Several counties 
entered into this plan for the year 1941-42 
with varying results. Library trustees soon 
discovered that wise book ordering demanded 
time and thought, that it was a public re- 
sponsibility, and that mistakes were costly. 
The library commission staff was often 
snowed under by the volume of work re- 
quired to check the lists and guide future 
purchases. During May and June a full- 
time, trained assistant was employed to 
checkbook lists and to work with the book 
committees. 

Other variations occurred in some of the 
medium-sized counties where a college li- 
brarian was released from college duties one 
day a week to compile book orders, to give 
technical advice, to help establish book sta- 
tions, and to talk at group meetings. She 


One pro- 
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has been paid a minimum amount for her 


services from the state aid fund. 


LARGER Units 
Contract service between counties has 


. been recommended and advised. Two re- 


gional libraries have been established, one 
of three counties, Beaufort, Hyde, and Mar- 
tin, in the extreme east, and the Nantahala 
region of three counties, СЕегоКее, Clay, and 
Graham, in the extreme west. The regional 
library board is composed of two trustees 
from each county appointed by the county 
commissioners. A regional librarian who 
meets the public library certification re- 
quirements was employed. A bookmobile 
was purchased for use on regular schedule in 
the three counties and books interchanged 
between the counties. 

Two tri-county libraries have been estab- 
lished. Each county has remained a separate 
unit with its county library board, book col- 
lection, its bookmobile service, and has 
shared in the time and salary of a trained 
librarian who met the public library certifica- 
tion requirements. Now each of these con- 
tracting counties is asking how much money 
it would take to employ a full-time librarian 
for next year. 

Four counties are sharing a trained li- 
brarian with adjoining smaller counties. 
Book ordering, publicity, talks at club meet- 
ings, technical advice, establishing book sta- 
tions are some of the help offered. 


SUMMARY 


Seventy-six of the one hundred counties 
are sharing in the state aid fund for the 
year 1941-42 and each was promised nine 
hundred dollars. The counties were given 
nine months (from July 1 to April 1) to 
work out plans for rural library service. In 
April the monies which were not allocated 
and not used for administration (less than 
3 per cent this year) were re-allocated to 
the participating counties. This meant an 
additional allotment of as much as $398.35 
to each participating county for the purchase 
of books. | 

Of the twenty-four counties which did not 
share in the state aid fund, eight have no 
public library within their borders; a few 
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others lacked leadership. Several of the 
twenty-four are completing plans to share 
in the fund during 1942-43. North Carolina 
desires 100 per cent participation and refuses 
to believe that such participation is too 
idealistic. . 

North Carolina has had less than one 
year of state aid. Though it is too early to 


predict or evaluate, certain facts are out- 


standing. 

First, one third of the population, or 
more than a million people, have access to 
public libraries who did not have such serv- 
ice before state aid became a reality. This 
means less than half a million are without 
public library service and are still to be 
reached. ИК ў 

Second, books are seeping into all sections 
of the state. Public libraries have been aug- 
mented and enriched by means of additional 
books, trained personnel, and bookmobiles. 
In those sections without public libraries 
library service was organized and books 
made increasingly available. 

Third, the availability of books and the 
` state-wide publicity of book service have 
resulted in wider reading and in learning 
new facts through the joy of reading. 

Fourth, the number of trained public li- 
brarians has been increased by 25 per cent. 
This increase affects the entire state, east 
and west. 

Fifth, in a rural state the transportation 


of books is of major importance. Thirty- 
two county owned bookmabiles include 
eleven purchased since July т, 1941. There 


are seven more on order which are “frozen.” 
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In addition, ten W.P.A. bookmobiles are 
being used for demonstration. 

Sixth, the Negroes have shared in the state 
aid fund. In the South service for Negroes 
and whites must be entirely separate as to 
book collection, quarters, and service. One 
instance is—the Negro library in Durham 
purchased a new bookmobile to, serve: both 
city and rural Negroes. In Wake County, 
where the Negro population is one third, the 
county owned bookmobile is shared one 
third of the time by the Negroes. 

Seventh, county and city appropriations 
have been increased to improve public library 
service. All the applications for state aid 
for 1942-43 which had been received before 
June 15 showed definite increases ranging 
from an increase of $300 to one of $11,979. 
This indicates a 334 per cent increase of 
local funds for the next year. 

Eighth, library hours have been lengthened 
and services expanded to meet the necessi- 
ties of the war. 

Ninth, the appointment of trustees has 
been more thoughtfully made by the com- 
missioners. Library trustees have realized 
that knowledge and time are required to 
carry the responsibilities and the opportuni- 
ties. To be a library trustee is a working 
task and no longer an empty honor. 

Tenth, city and county commissioners are 
awakening to library service, costs, and budg- 
ets. Many county librarians attend monthly 
or quarterly meetings of the commissioners 
and make narrative reports of developments 
and in addition they prepare a statistical re- 
port for the commissioner’s file. 


MICHIGAN 


LOLETA DAWSON FYAN 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing 


HE FIRST STEP recommended by the 

Planning Committee of the Michigan 
Library Association and turned over to the 
Legislative Committee for ection was to 
procure two pieces of legislation. One was 
to create a state board for libraries whose 
members would determine the policies of the 


state library, appoint a professionally 
trained state librarian, administer the state 
aid program, and be responsible for the 
systematic development and coordination of 
library service throughout the state. The 
other authorized state aid for public li- 
braries and set up the provisions under 
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which grants would be distributed. 

During 1937 traditions were broken when 
representatives from the Michigan Library 
Association moved into Lansing to pace the 
capitol corridors, haunt the committee rooms, 
and burn up the wires getting directions to 
the home front. By a united effort that 
would not acknowledge defeat and through 
some favorable circumstances, the two acts 
were passed during that legislative session. 

Since then much of the energy of the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Library Association 
has gone into the retention and revision of 
this legislation. During the legislative ses- 
sion of 1939 an attempt was made to repeal 
the State Board for Libraries Law and a 
bill was introduced to suspend state aid for 
public libraries. After another stiff six 
months’ fight both laws were still in force, 
but by the end of the session a line had been 
.inserted in the general appropriation bill 
repealing the section of the state aid law 
which set up a continuing appropriation. 
No funds were allowed for grants from 
1939 to 1941. 

By the legislative session of 1941 a number 
of the provisions of the state aid law were 
out of date, so that a revision was necessary. 
When the session ended, this had been 
passed with an appropriation for the bi- 
ennium (1941-43), all appointments to the 
state board for libraries had been con- 
firmed by the Senate for the first time, and 
the first professional appointment was made 
to the state librarianship. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The actual state aid program in Michigan 
has had the disadvantage of being an inter- 
mittent one. Although the law went into 
effect in 1937, the Governor, when signing 
the act, vetoed the appropriation for the 
first year, and there was a delay in setting 
the figure for grants in 1938. Resumption 
of the work for the present biennium had to 
be postponed because the revised law could 
not take effect until ninety days after the 
legislature adjourned. The first adminis- 
trative period of eight and one half months 
was followed by a hiatus of two and one 
half years. Since January 1942 state aid 
has had another half year of operation. ‘This 
has meant that the mechanics of taking 
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applications and making the actual grants 
were scarcely worked out before the first 
two periods of administration were over. 
In both periods most of the grants could 
not be paid until the end of the year, mak- 
ing the program seem both. uncertain and 
irregular. We are now anticipating a more 
stable program as the first full year of 
operation begins July 1, 1942. 

The-ups and downs of life in Michigan 
during the past few years have added to the 
administrative difficulties of state aid. The 
organization of the work under the state 
board for libraries varied in the two years. 
Since the first director of state aid now hap- 
pens to be the state librarian, there has been 
some continuity and it has been possible to 
build on the first year’s experience. Now 
the war has taken the 1942 director and an 
acting director has been appointed. Only a 
willingness to work morning, noon, and 
night to counteract these difficulties has made 
it possible to finish a year’s work in six 
months. I am trying to intimate to the un- 
initiated that when you have won the fight 
for a law and an appropriation, you must 
draw a long breath and get ready for an 
entirely new set of problems. 

Michigan state aid is for public libraries 
only, since a constitutional provision allo- 
cating penal fines to school district libraries 
and other large state grants going to the 
schools benefit the school libraries. Michi- 
gan is one of the states in which a public 
library may be organized under the school 
district, so that there are combinations of 
school and public libraries that are difficult 
to define in relation to this law. Grants 
may not be made to libraries "maintained 
primarily for school purposes." 

Since the legislature was not in favor of 
a law couched in general terms, the statute 
divides the appropriation into specific funds 
and sets up the qualifications which must be 
met for each. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw up requirements in a law 
so definitely that they can be applied to each 
specific case without the shadow of a doubt. 
On the other hand, it is an advantage, in 
difficult cases, to quote the law or the attor- 
ney-general's interpretation of the law, as 
the basis of a ruling. 

'The Michigan law, written in terms of a 
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six- to ten-year plan, lays down policies that 
are of educational value. State aid cannot 
be discussed with local officials or publi- 
cized in any way without mentioning mini- 
mum standards of support, improvement of 
the, staff to meet certification requirements, 
and the need for county and regional li- 
braries. It seems to us that such features 
command respect, adding dignity to all li- 
braries because they are part of a broad 
program of public service. i 

The Michigan law allows grants of 
money, leaving the decision as to how the 
funds are to be used to the local library 
boards. The funds may be used “for any 
expenditure except the purchase of sites or 
buildings,” “the erection of buildings,” addi- 
tions or remodeling of buildings, “and the 
payment of principal or interest charges on 
any indebtedness.” A large proportion of the 
1939 grants went for books. 


Funps 
The law divides the appropriation into 
four funds—an administrative fund of 2 per 
cent and three types of grants. Under the 
revised law, 73 per cent is assigned to the 
general library fund, which is distributed to 
every public library in the state which main- 


tains its local tax support at previous levels. ` 


'Twenty-five per cent of the appropriation 
goes into the equalization fund and is divided 
equally for establishment grants for new 
county or regional libraries and for libraries 
in taxing districts with low assessed valua- 
tion. "Two significant changes were made in 
revising the law. The equalization fund was 
raised from 15 per cent to 25 per cent, 
thereby reducing the general library fund. 
In the original law, balances were trans- 
ferred from one fund to another and any 
that remained at the close of the fiscal year 
went to the general fund of the state. Now, 
while any balance left in grants for new 
county or regional libraries is still distributed 
through the. other part of the equalization 
fund, the balances from the general and 
administrative funds are transferred at the 
end of the year “to the state library for use 
in furthering its state extension services.” 
Due to the short administrative year some 
$3700 will be transferred to the state library 
after July 1. 
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Actual appropriations for state aid were 


$375,000 for 1938-39, $250,000 for 1941-42, 
and $250,000 for 1942-43. 


RESULTS 


The state aid law is based on certain prin- 
ciples and pointed at certain results. Its 
purpose is to aid existing libraries serving 
the general public. It aims to encourage 
local responsibility and stimulate local tax 
support, to equalize library opportunities 
throughout the state, to encourage larger 
and more effective units, and to establish 
minimum service standards. 

State aid grants in both years of operation 
have helped existing public libraries of all 
sizes and in all parts of the state. In 1939 
all but thirteen of our public libraries re- 
ceived a grant from at least one fund. Of 
these, four did not wish to accept a grant, 
probably fearing state control, and nine did 
not meet the requirements for the general 
library fund. This year all but thirty-six 
of the two hundred and seventy-eight public 
libraries are receiving grants from at least 
one fund. Eleven have refused any grants 
and thirty have failed to meet the require- 
ments for the general library fund. The 
only counties not benefiting from the appro- 
priation this year are the eight without pub- 
lic libraries. 

The increase in the number of libraries 
disqualified is due largely to changes in the 
law affecting the fiscal year. In 1938-39 the 
qualifying year was the state fiscal year in 
which the grants were being paid, so that it 
was possible for libraries to get more money 
in their current years in order to qualify. 
However, the wording of that law was al- 
most impossible to follow, since each library 
was trying to prove that it had received 
certain tax amounts before its current year 
was ended. The qualifying year is now 
the library’s last full fiscal year previous to 
each July 1, so that the local. books are closed 
before the distribution of money is begun 
by the state. 

State aid has encouraged local interest and 
responsibility in libraries during the periods 
in which it has been in operation. When it 
is available, even in small amounts, it seems 
to put the local officials and library board 
members in a receptive mood to receive sug- 
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gestions for the betterment and expansion of 
their libraries. It provides an entreé for 
the extension worker to discuss local budgets 
and how they should be spent and to present 
various features of a broader plan for li- 
brary service. 

The Michigan law sets financial standards 
that must be met by the local taxing units 
if they are to receive a grant from either the 
establishment or the general library fund. 
To qualify for an establishment grant for a 
new county library the law requires a county 
appropriation of one tenth of a mill per 
annum on the new area to be served. The 
county must have at least five thousand popu- 
lation. In many cases we are finding this 
minimum entirely too low to start county 
service, so that actually we are stressing an 
adequate beginning appropriation, well 
budgeted and under a responsible county li- 
brary board, rather than this figure. 

There were two requirements in the 1937 
law for qualifying for the general library 
fund. First, each public library had to re- 
ceive (not appropriate) from local taxes 
between July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939, as 
much as it had received the previous year. 
Second, it had to receive from local taxes as 
much as the state grant. 
tions were revised.so that for this year’s 
grants each public library must have re- 
ceived from tax sources in its last full fiscal 
year previous to July x, 1941, as much as the 
average amount it received for the three 
years previous to that date. Qualification 
on an average for three years which might 
include both low and high figures seems 
more fair than on any one year. Libraries 
that meet this standard of performance, but 
whose appropriation is not as large as the 


grant from the general library fund, are paid - 


on a matching basis and the balance of the 
grant for which they might have qualified 
becomes part of the money turned over to the 
state library for extension purposes. 

State aid made a decided improvement in 
the public funds provided for libraries for 
the fiscal year, July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939. Local budgets were not only main- 
tained at the 1936-37 level at a time when 
the.tendency was to make reductions, but 
exceeded the amount by $217,940. Adding 
the state funds made an increase of 


These qualifica-- 
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$585,508.75 or 25.4 per cent for the year. 
The state per capita expenditures for public 
libraries were forty-seven cents in 1936-37 
and fifty-nine cents during 1938-39, reaching 
a total of $2,882,485.58. The 1941 figures 
compiled by John C. Settelmayer based on 
the larger 1940 population show the total 
income at a slightly larger figure and at 
fifty-five cents per capita for the whole state. 

Reading the other side of the ledger, dur- 
ing 1939 and 1940 when there were no 
grants and hence no financial standards to 
be met, the local support dropped in the case 
of sixty public libraries, that is in about one 
fourth of the libraries in the state. ‘This can 
probably be used as an argument either for 
or against state aid. The fact that field 
work from the state library was sharply 
curtailed at that time may have had its 
effect, also. ee. 

Other important objectives of better 
financing through state aid are to reach the 
many rural people without easy access to 
reading materials and to encourage larger 
units that will be more effective. The great- 
est expansion of service was made through 
ten new county libraries, four in 1938 and 
six in 1941. Establishment grants varying 
from three to seven thousand dollars each 
have been a stimulus to nine of these. These 
are legally established county libraries sup- 
ported by county appropriations of at least 
one tenth of a mill on the new area to be 
served. In eight of these cases the citizens 
became familiar with what county library 
service meant through demonstrations made 
by the W.P.A. In Branch County a com- 
munity survey by the University of Michi- 
gan first showed the need for a library. 
Books furnished by the W. К, Kellogg 
Foundation provided a further stimulus in 
both Branch and Van Buren counties. 

Nine other counties were providing enough 
support in 1941 for their county libraries to 
qualify for other state aid grants on a 
county-wide basis. 

Since two of the three stzte aid funds are 
paid on a per capita rate for the population 
of the governmental unit which furnishes 
the local tax support, communities have been 
encouraged £o expand their library unit. In 
both 1939 and 1941 city and village libraries 
extended their services to surrounding town- 
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ships. This occurred in nine instances in 
1939 and in thirteen localities during 1941. 

Aid has evidently stimulated the formation 
of small new libraries. Twenty village and 
township libraries were opened in 1939 and 
one reopened; 1941 brought a crop of 
twenty-nine, only four of which are trying 
to serve populations of more than five thou- 
sand. Ву 1941 there. were, also, eleven 
small libraries that had closed their doors. 
A number of these cases were sponsored by 
the W.P.A. 

State aid can claim an influence on the 
many small association libraries operating 
on annual fees from patrons. In 1939 some 
twenty-two of these made their services free 
to all the residents of their communities and 
seven became publicly supported. This 
process has been continuing in the last three 
years; so that it seems safe to predict that 
almost all of the association libraries in the 
state will soon have graduated into tax sup- 
port. 

LARGER UNITS 


'These trends indicate that the step from 
village or city to township extension is com- 
paratively easy. But will this step be fol- 
lowed by a longer stride toward units large 
enough to furnish modern library service? 
Knowing that students of government con- 
sider the township obsolete, do we want to 
have a part in perpetuating it? Can we best 
reach the goal of books for all the people 
by aiming directly at the large unit, expecting 
that this will take a longer time, or will a 
gradual expansion from smaller to larger 
units build better community support? 

One of the significant provisions of the 
Michigan law is that after July 1, 1948, 
those libraries whose annual tax support, 
including grants from the state, is less than 
six thousand dollars “may participate in the 
apportionment of the general library fund 
only by uniting with another library or be- 
coming a part of an approved county or 
regional library.” We can report only a few 
moves in this direction outside of the new 
county libraries. A few of the new small 
libraries were started with the understand- 
ing that they will join a larger service unit 
later. This provision of the law turns the 
map of Michigan into a jig-saw puzzle, in 
which the small libraries are to be fitted 
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into larger units. It necessitates an educa- 


‘tional problem of no mean proportions dur- 


ing the next six years. 

'There are no formal requirements for 
an equalization fund grant. It is auto- 
matically distributed on a per capita basis to 
those’ governmental units with public li- 
braries whose average per capita assessed 
valuation is less than two thirds of the 
average for the state. The object.of this 
is to get added funds to those districts that 
need them most. Payments from this fund 
may not be more than forty cents per capita. 
In 1939 one hundred and four libraries bene- 
fited from both the general and the equaliza- 
tion funds, bringing their aid to $.1498 per 
capita. This year one hundred thirty-eight 
libraries are receiving these two grants at 
the combined per capita rate of $.0952. 

During the first year of state aid libraries 
were put within the reach of some 350,000 
more rural people than in 1937, reducing the 
number of Michigan residents without li- 
brary service from 27 to 20 per cent. Out- 
side of Wayne County with its seven large 
libraries, the proportion of people without 
library service was reduced from 45 per cent 
in 1937 to 36 per cent in 1939. Although’ 
Michigan has gained in population according 
to the 1940 census, library service has ex- 
panded enough to reduce the residents with- 
out libraries to about 17 per cent in 1941. 
This still means almost 945,000 individuals. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL 


One of the most important objectives of 
state aid is to set goals for service and per- 
formance. Section 6a of the Michigan law 
states that any public library in order to 
receive an apportionment of funds “must 
conform to such certificate requirements for 
personnel as are or may be established by 
the state board for libraries." This sentence 
in the revised law actually gives the state 
board the power to change the qualifications 
for all types of grants. The use of the sec- 
tion went into effect this year, when the 
state board ruled that new county libraries 
wishing to receive an establishment grant 
must meet the following requirements for 
county librarian: graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university including one 
year of training in a library school accred- 
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ited by the American Library Association 
and three years of appropriate experience. 
Since this was not announced until the mid- 
dle of October, the state board reserved the 
right to accept other qualifications until 
June 30, 1942. An additional requirement 
that the salary should not be less than $1500 
actually raises the financial standard set in 
another part of the law. In. many of the 
counties in the cut-over section the one-tenth 
of a mill on the new area to be served means 
only three or four hundred dollars. 

The state board for libraries has just an- 
nounced. that any new appointments: in pub- 
lic libraries made after July 1, 1942, must 
meet certification requirements drawn up 
by the, board, if the library is to qualify for 
state aid money. With these staff require- 
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ments go standards for library service sug- 
gested for libraries of various sizes. It looks 
to us now as if standards for staff can be 
gradually used to raise the qualification for 
state aid and to counteract the danger in the 
original law of perpetuating tiny or poor 
units through the equalization fund. 
Money from the state, providing a some- 
what newer method of financing libraries, is 
merely a means to various more important 
ends. It provides an enlarged opportunity 
and entails responsibility for improvement. 
It assumes progress along a broad front, 
a less parochial point of view, and recog- 
nition by all the friends of libraries of their 
duties as citizens of the state as well as of 
their own home town. It can only be one 
part of the whole picture in any state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALFRED D. KEATOR , 


Director, Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, Harrisburg 


TATE AID to public libraries has been an 
S active movement since 1890 when Mas- 
sachusetts established the first library com- 
mission. Although all activities of the various 
state library extension agencies are usually 
and properly grouped under the term state 
aid, there is a growing emphasis upon direct 
financial aid, or subsidy, unlimited to the 
purchase of books. In this field the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been a pio- 
neer. 

Even before the rapid development of the 
motor age widened the areas of central 
library service, the Washington County Free 
Library of Hagerstown, Maryland, was 
demonstrating the practicability of serving 
a broader governmental unit in intensive 
fashion. The county library movement was 
under way. First Miss Titcomb’s famous 
book wagon drawn by a horse, then the 


bookmobile became the symbol of library: 


service fo rural communities. 

Pennsylvania with a rural population in 
1900 of 2,854,858, 45 per cent of its total 
population, was clearly a field for county- 
wide service. No doubt the migrational 


aspects of war industry and military estab- 
lishments are changing the picture somewhat 
but as late as 1940 there were still 3,313,303 
people living in rural Pennsylvania, a figure 
exceeding the total population of any one of 
forty other states. 

One rural county library was operating 
as early as 1902 and five others were receiv- 
ing support from county funds before 1931, 
but progress was slow for two reasons—the 
cost of double taxation in those counties in 
which were located cities with tax supported 
libraries and the reluctance of rural districts 
to tax themselves for so novel an idea as free 
library service with its high attendant per 
capita costs. Not enough missionary work 
had been done and an extra something had 


to be added. 


STATE Ар APPROPRIATION 


This something of course was a legislative 
program relieving tax duplication and offer- 
ing some type of subsidy for aid in meeting 
the high per capita costs of rural library 
service. The fear of state control, then a 
more compelling bugaboo than now, had to 
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be allayed. A plan of direct state aid to 
county libraries on a sliding scale favoring 
the less populated counties and with a mini- 
mum of state control was worked out by the 
extension division of the state library co- 
operating with the Legislative Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association. After 
the one or two preliminary failures, usual in 
the case of new appropriation bills, and with 
the powerful aid of the state federation of 
women’s clubs, the state grange, and other 
influential groups, there was enacted in 1931 
by the Pennsylvania General Assembly the 
“County Library Law,” known, however, to 
lawyers as "P.L. 1203, June 23, 1931. Pro- 
‘viding aid by the commonwealth to free, 
: public, nonsectarian county libraries; author- 
izing the department of public instruction to 
‘provide books for demonstration purposes 
to encourage the establishment of such 
county libraries; and making an appropri- 
ation." 
The purpose of this paper can be best at- 
tained by paraphrasing the three sections of 
this act and examining them separately. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. The annual aid to such county 
library shall be measured by the amount 
appropriated annually by the county com- 


missioners for maintenance and shall be 
determined as follows: 

© Classes of Percentage 

counties of aid 

3 (population 250,000-800,000) 20 

4 ( " 150,000-250,000) 25 
sí ‘$ 100,000-150,000) 33 
6( “ 50;000-100,000) 50 

7 ( » 20,000- 50,000) 75 
8( di less than 20,000) 125 


Aid shall not exceed $2500 per year to any 
one county. A report of expenditure of the 
grant must be made annually in such form 
as the department of public instruction may 
require. 

The sliding scale of state aid according to 
population was no new idea in Pennsylvania. 
The principle had been applied to every form 
of state subsidy involving aid to less popu- 
lated areas, for instance, school districts. 
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We meet its reversed form in the grad- 
uated income tax. The grant is measured 
by the amount of the county appropriation to 
the county library modified according to the 
sliding scale of percentages based upon the 
population class rank of the particular 
county. This classification is legalized by the 
proclamation of the governor following each 
Federal census. Philadelphia, the lone first- 
class county, and Allegheny (including Pitts- 
burgh), the only second-class one, are not 
entitled to aid under this law. Nineteen 
of the sixty-five eligible counties in Penn- 
sylvania are now offering county library 
service. The growth was slow at first, only 
five county libraries which had already been 
operating under the general library laws 
taking advantage of the subsidy the first 
year. Three more were organized during 
the 1935-37 biennium, five in 1937-39, five 
in, 1939-41, and one so far in 1941-43. The 
effect of the war economy is likely to dis- 
courage further organization. No county 
libraries have gone out of existence and most 
of them have enjoyed increased . support. 
Eight are administered exclusively as county 
libraries and eleven by contract with exist- 
ing public libraries. 

The only control required by the common- 
wealth is the certified report of the expendi- 
ture of the subsidy. This minimum control, 
mild as it is, still keeps one county seat 
library from receiving state aid. Of course, 
the extension division has the closest of co- 
operation with the various county libraries, 
if not legal control. New legislation will be 
needed to secure either minimum tax sup- 
port or certification of librarians. 

Section 2. The department (i.e. the exten- 
sion division of the state library) may pro- 
vide for the purchase and loan of books to 
be used for demonstrations and circulation 
purposes. | 

Under this clause the extension division 
has been able to use the balance of the ap- 
propriations for the purchase of books after 
the subsidy commitments for the biennium 
have been allocated. This county loan col- 
lection has grown to over thirty thousand 
volumes and is administered as a separate 
section of the extension division. Books in 
rotating unit groups of two thousand are 
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loaned to county libraries for the full two- 
year period. There is no question of the 
effectiveness of this form of state aid used 
in addition to the monetary subsidy. 


AMOUNT 


Section 3. The appropriation clause for 
the original law provided $20,000 for the 
biennium 1931-33 and was later reduced by 
the 1932 special session of the general assem- 
bly to $17,000, which figure was not changed 
until 1937-39, when by dint of considerable 
political pressure it was raised to $28,000. 
Another effort brought $40,000 for 1939-41. 
The knowledge of the fact that the law was 
mandatory in the sense that the sum needed 
depended upon amounts voted by the coun- 
ties, which could not be exactly predeter- 
mined, paved the way for a smoother 
acceptance for the required but still modest 
figure of $55,000 for 1941-43. The appro- 
ргіабоп procedure becomes a part of the 
huge budget request of the department of 
public instruction and accordingly has ad- 
ministration support in spite of the fact that 
a separate bill is required. The unexpended 
balance theoreticall reverts to the general 
fund, but, since it is comparatively so small 
and the book needs for demonstration so in- 


sistent, the entire appropriation is used up.. 


For the coming biennium we hope to divide 
the appropriation request into a fixed sum 
for books and a correspondingly elastic sum 
for direct monetary aid to county libraries. 
We could accordingly ask for a more gener- 
ous figure for the latter, knowing that there 
would arise no question in the minds of the 
legislators regarding possible uncontrollable 
surplus. ' It is rather difficult to foresee two 
or more years ahead what counties will 
initiate new library service or what ones will 
raise their support of the present county 
libraries. We do know the movement is 
basically sound and popular among the 
county officials. Two counties so far have 
appropriated sufficient support to receive 
the maximum state aid of $2500 annually. 
If all of the eligible sixty-five counties fol- 
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lowed suit, the biennial appropriation needed 
would reach the total of $625,000. 

Minor problems of administration have 
arisen. The term “library” is not defined 
except by inference in the general library 
laws, so naturally there is no strict definition 
of a county library. It is assumed that any 
designated library, supported in part or in 
whole by county appropriation or taxes, 
offering free library privileges to all resi- 
dents and special extension service to rural 
schools, stations, and directly to individual 
citizens, is a county library and entitled to 
state aid. In one case where the commis- 
sioners have appropriated funds to more than 
one library, the extension division has been 
faced with the unpleasant duty of designating 
the county library. One of the state-aided 
library counties showed a growth, just 
enough, in the last census to place it in a 
higher class. This resulted in a reduction 
of the subsidy from a 75 per cent to 50 per 
cent basis. The fiscal year of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is June 1 to May 31. 
Those of the counties vary, one from No- 
vember 1 to October 31, but in most cases 
they coincide with the calendar year. To 
avoid complications, the annual subsidy is 
paid during the calendar year in two instal- 
ments, five twelfths in the spring, seven 
twelfths in the fall. 

The ten-year trial of the county library 
law indicates that Pennsylvania has made 
slow but substantial progress in library ex- 
tension service. ‘The nineteen operating 
county libraries, plus the Philadelphia Free 
Public Library which serves the county of 
Philadelphia, have a combined population of 
3,370,027. There are still four rural coun- 
ties, total population 68,638, without any 
local public library service, and thirty-three 
others, population 1,590,094, with partial 
coverage. The ten remaining counties, total 
population 3,631,283, are largely urban. 

No attempt has yet been made to combine 
two or more counties into a regional library 
plan, but it is entirely possible under the 
library laws. 


Libraries and Foreign 


Born 


А ж 
Readers, 1942- 
MARY PRESCOTT PARSONS 


Miss Parsons, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio, spoke at the 
conference meeting of the Committee on Work with the Foreign Born. 


VERY person in the United States (except 
Е perhaps any of us who are of American 
Indian stock) is either an immigrant or a 
descendant of immigrants. 

Since public libraries in the United States, 
more I believe than in any other country, 
have evolved as a definite part of the social 
fabric of the country, influencing and being 
influenced by the development of society, it 
is well to consider library work with foreign 
born readers against a background of social 
trends. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born, organized in 1918, has made 
great progress on methods, on production of 
book lists, readable books in English, books 
in foreign languages about America and 
about technical subjects, good foreign lan- 
guage books for children; and on recognition 
of the cultural value to American students 
of foreign language books. The committee 
has emphasized the need for leaders who 
are able to think internationally. 

Just as individual libraries had realized 
the need for workers capable of understand- 
ing the backgrounds of foreign born readers, 
so our library profession, as a whole, had 
recognized the growing internationalism of 
library work and the need for intercultural 


relations which would broaden understand- . 


ing on all sides. The A.L.A; Special Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Relations 
has just outlined the history of our relations 
with libraries of other countries in the 
Americas, Europe, Asia, and Africa.* 

Now in 1942 we know that our profession 
has been wise in undertaking these inter- 


* Abridged, " 

1 Report Number One of the Special Committee 
on International Cultural Relations, A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, Oct. 15, 1942 (preprint). + А 


national enterprises because they have helped 
to prepare us for our part in the closer 
intercultural relations that must come after 
this war. We know that any experience we 
can gain between now and the end of the 
war, in more effective work in relation to 
foreign born Americans will have long-range : 
value toward solving minority problems of 
the peace, as well as immediate value.now 
in meeting urgent needs for unity at home. 

It is out of these two kinds of pioneer 
experience, direct work with foreign born 
readers at home and international coopera- 
tion, that our 1942 work with foreign born 
readers has grown. 

It is the consensus of opinion, I believe, 
that in 1942 and the future libraries should 
help to interpret cultural and human values 
of immigrant groups to the others until 
groups as such are forgotten and individuals 
can meet without prejudice, without either 
condescension or protective shyness, without 
accentuation of differences, just as citizens 
and human beings who are using their best 
talents in their communities. We have many 
books that can increase such understanding, 
but we must get them read and for this 
reason we must continue, at least for the 


present, to work with groups, not because 


they are foreign groups, but because they are 
groups, like Methodist societies, Kiwanis 
clubs, labor unions, and others, through 
which libraries can reach numerous individ- 
uals. 

. From many libraries that are doing good 
work with foreign born readers in 1942 and 
building for the future, I have selected one 
as typical. 

The Cleveland Public Library is in a city 
of 878,336 population, of whom 65 per cent 
are foreign born or first generation children 
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of foreign born parents.? There are more 
than thirty so-called minority or nationality 
groups, many of them living in their own 
sections of the city and having their own 
societies, newspapers, and meeting halls. 
The Cleveland’ Public Library has had a 
Foreign Division for many decades. At pres- 
‘ent, the division lends books in twenty-nine 
languages covering all subjects of the decimal 
classification. The Foreign Division does 


not include, of course, the many thousands ` 


of other foreign language books purchased 
for the subject divisions of the library, such 
as the recently acquired Latin American 
research collection which will be housed in 
a Latin American room to be opened next 
fall as a part of the History Division.’ 

Miss Wirt, head of the Foreign Literature 
Division of the Cleveland Public Library, has 
summarized the aims of the division as she 
sees them in 1942, It is helping foreign born 
readers to become good citizens by furnishing 
good books about America in languages they 
can understand. Just as it introduces them 
to the best values in New World culture, it 
preserves for them and introduces to Ameri- 
can born readers the best values of Old 
World culture. Thus it contributes in many 
ways to the enrichment of American life and 
letters. It interests foreign born people in 
reading English by displaying and lending 
books in English that are borrowed from 
other divisions of the library. 

While war work has made general reading 
and club work decrease in 1942, Miss Wirt 
has noticed a marked increase in calls for 
information and for interpretation of par- 
ticular points as well as for cooperation in 
connection with the increasing study and use 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 

For many decades the Cleveland Public 
Library branches have incorporated work 
with foreign born readers in their community 
services. Mrs. Ledbetter's pioneer work 
with Bohemian and Polish readers at Broad- 
way branch and Mrs. Sweet's community 
work at Alta branch in "Little Italy" have 
been well known to librarians throughout the 


2 Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the U.S. 
1930, p. ror, The population figure is taken from 
the 1940 census. Р 

ЗІ am indebted to Miss Boutelle, head of the 
Historv Division, for this information. 
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United States. Their traditions are being 
carried on and other branches are working 
in other languages such as Hungarian,. 
Ukranian, and Yiddish. 

A very modern manifestation of the im- 
portance of a branch in a neighborhood 
inhabited largely by people of foreign ex- 
traction is the new experimental Norwood 
branch. Residents of the neighborhood are 
chiefly Slovenes but six other language groups 
are also represented. 

Norwood residents have formed under the 
guidance of the branch librarian a community 
council whose members are planning for a 
more livable community. They are trying, 
through their own efforts, to raise the stand- 
ards of the neighborhood. They are learning 
that the hardest problems become simpler 
after study and discussion and that many 
of them can be solved by cooperative effort. 
In these studies they are using some books 
and they are reading others for recreation, 
but the library is not pushing books now. 
It is first making itself a real part of the 
community life.‘ 

The new Adult Education Office of the 
Cleveland Public Library, directed by R. 
Russell Munn, has a staff of field workers, 
who are putting special effort on reaching 
nonusers. With 65 per cent of the popula- ` 
tion foreign born or first generation, it is^ 
obvious that a great proportion of the non- 
users are of the immigrant groups. 

‘Eunice T. Pomeroy, who is carrying on 
the work started by M:ss Dingman many 
years ago, bringing book service to the adult 
English classes, is visiting these classes, dis- 
cussing their reading needs with them per- 
sonally, and arranging for them to register at 
branches and borrow books with which to 
practice their new skill of reading. 

Mrs. Elsa Z. Posell, in her work with 
labor unions, helps many foreign born in 
practicing the essentially American activity 
of trade unionism. 

Fern Long is working directly with foreign 
language groups helping them in many of 
their programs. She has been working with 
both intercultural and nationality groups 
through lists, displays, talks about books and 


*'This description is based upon memoranda kindly 


prepared byzMie Mu on and Frank T. Suhadolnik. 
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the library, and by serving on committees. 
She has guided a Rumanian cultural society 
in making a bibliography of publications in 
English about Rumania. As chairman of 
a Czech research committee she is furthering 
a study of contributions to American science, 
industry, and culture made by Cleveland 
residents of Czech origin. 

She has been working with elderly foreign 
born groups whom she can frequently reach 
only with picture books and general talks 
which make the library a friendly reality 
to them, 

The Office of Adult Education cooperates 
closely with all parts of the library system in 
studying new projects such as the one to be 
tried next fall of holding previews of edu- 
cational films in the branches for community 
leaders who may wish to borrow these films 
later on for use with their cwn nationality 
groups. 

Mr. Munn summarizes the aim of the 
Office of Adult Education bv saying, “The 
program stresses the essential dignity of in- 
dividuals and the ability of апу man or group 
of men (and women) regardless of back- 
ground to achieve a significant place in 
American society by American means.” 

The Office for Service to Youth, recently 
organized at the Cleveland Public Library 
under the direction of Jean Carolyn Roos, 
is working with foreign born young people 
through the Y.W.C.A. International Insti- 
tute of Cleveland and through church and 
neighborhood groups. These young: adults 
tend also, more than some of their elders do, 
to break over nationality lines and regroup 
themselves according to the subjects of their 
personal interests. 

‘Through the kindness of Clarence 5. Met- 
calf, librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, I am able to tell you today about 
a new and forward-looking plan for an 
intercultural library which is to be opened 
in its own building before the end of 1942 
as a part of the Cleveland Public Library. 
The idea originated with Mr. Metcalf and 
he himseli is carrying it out with the help 
of both foreign born and American born 
community leaders. 


The purpose of this intercultural library | 


is threefold. First, through a catalog now 
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being made of Old World books and art 
treasures owned by Cleveland people of 
foreign background it may be able when 
peace comes to contribute toward rehabilita- 
tion of Old World cultures which the war 
is now destroying. Second, it will stand as 
a recognition of the outstanding contributions 
made by groups from Europe and Asia to 
the culture of Greater Cleveland. Third, it 
will give nationality groups and American 
born citizens opportunities to know each 
other and to work together in a great com- 
munity project. . 

A building owned by the Cleveland Public 
Library is being adapted for the purpose 
with a general lounge, an auditorium, an ex- 
hibit room, and with alcoves which will be 
assigned to nationality groups for their spe- 
cial exhibits. : . 

The intercultural library will house а ref- 
erence collection of finely-bound books in 
foreign languages and recent books in Eng- 
lish which will keep people informed about 
developments in their Old World countries. 
There will be loan exhibits, lectures, social 
gatherings, and music. 

Western Reserve University has offered to 
give in the intercultural library a series of 
lectures planned to correct typical speech 
defects of different language groups. 

A Hungarian artist at the Cleveland 
School of Art is designing an Old World 
kitchen for the basement of the building 
and handmade Hungarian furniture. Near 
it there will be a dining room to be used 
for social gatherings. 

There will be rooms where old crafts like 
embroidery and wood carving will be taught 
by people who have learned these arts in the 
old countries and recordings will be made of 
unpublished folk songs. “It is not impos- 
sible,” Mr. Metcalf says, “that out of all 
this may come a wholly new art.” 

"While a Cleveland Slovenian girl with 
wide acquaintance among the nationality 
groups is organizing the files, Mr. Metcalf 
is spending many of his evenings with па- 
tionality committees who select their own 
members and come to his office to talk over 
their plans. Each committee includes two 
old-stock Americans and as many nationality 
representatives as the group wishes to select. 
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Already Italian, Greek, Jugoslav, Czecho- 
Slovak, Rumanian, Hungarian, Chinese, Ar- 
menian, Syrian, Soviet Russian, German, and 
Polish committees are at work and still 
others are being formed. 

In all these ways the Cleveland Public 
Library is building upon the experience of 
the past and finding in 1942 new directions 
for the future. 

In all American libraries in 1942 work 
with foreign born readers is of great im- 
portance because approximately one third 
of the population of the United States con- 
sists of foreign born citizens, their first gen- 
eration descendants, and aliens legally in this 
country. 

Of library work with refugees it is not 
necessary to speak at any length today 
because you are familiar with two excellent 
articles on the subject published recently іп 
the Library Journal, one by a refugee 
librarian, Ilse Bry, in 19405 and one by an 
American librarian, Jennie M. Flexner, in 
1941.5 I believe that libraries do not need 
to set up special ways of working with refu- 
gees since they are literally "tomorrow's 
citizens" and will soon be independent read- 
ers of good books, whom we shall especially 
enjoy serving. 

Of refugee librarians I do want to speak 
because I believe that they can make im- 
portant contributions to American libraries. 

Several libraries, and notably the New 
York Public Library, have recently assigned 
clerical work to refugees of high intellectual 
attainment who have been glad to do it for 
a time in order to learn good English and 
become accustomed to American life. ‘The 
libraries have received far more from the 





5Bry, Ilse. "Reading for Refugees." 
Journal 65:903-06, Nov. т, 1940. 

с Flexner, Jennie M. "Readers! Advisory Serv- 
ice with the New Emigré.” Library Journal .66:593- 
95, July 1941. 
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experiment than they have given. 

Some of the refugees have gone on to 
American library schools and I believe that 
by employing them as staff members Ameri-. 
can libraries can improve their services in 
several ways. First, the value of refugee 
librarians for scholarly work in the subjects 
or languages of their specialization is ob- 
vious. Second, Just as we find in reading 
First Papers? that Dr. Gumpert has no- 
ticed some things about America that we, 
being nearer to them, had not seen, so 
refugee librarians who come with mature 
viewpoint and fresh perspective may see new 
possibilities in library work that have es- 
caped us. A humorous example of what I 
mean is the way a Norwegian librarian 
summed up in one sentence a whole year's 
library school course when she said, "It must 
be terrible to live in America where you 
can't even sit in a public park without a 
book wagon coming along and making you 
read." 

A third way in which I believe refugee 
librarians can help us, is in this work with 
foreign born readers whom they will under- 
stand and whom they will be able to interpret 
in interesting ways to American born read- 
ers. 

I have tried to show how our libraries 
are participating in 1942 in an experiment, 
one of the greatest in all history, that is 
being carried on by all of the American 
people in forming, out of many traditions 
and ideals, a real and happy democracy. Let 
us hope that one of our Polish library col- 
leagues was right in his impression of 
America when he came for the first time to 
attend the A.L.A. in 1933 and wrote us on 
his return, "Your country is new, strange, 
breath-taking, wonderful! It is the hope of 
the future." 


1 Gumpert, Martin. First Papers. Duell, 1941. 
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HE FIRST GENERAL SESSION of the Sixty- 

Fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association was held 
` Monday evening, June 22, in the Auditorium, 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

'The conference opened with the singing 
of the national anthem, with Edel E. Seebach 
of the Milwaukee Public Library conducting 
and Mrs. Pearl Jettson of the Milwaukee 
Public Library at the piano. 

'The President introduced Richard E. 
Krug, librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, who welcomed the assembled dele- 
gates to the city. 

President Brown then presented two Wis- 
consin librarians, Matthew S. Dudgeon, the 
former librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, and Mary Emogene Hazeltine, the 
former director of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School. 

Lionel R. McColvin, Honorable Secretary 
of the Library Association of Great Britain, 
addressed the conference through the means 
of a recorded trans-Atlantic broadcast. Mr. 
McColvin’s speech was printed in the July 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 


PRESIDENT Brown’s ADDRESS 


President Brown then presented his pre- 
pared address on “The Contribution of 
Books to a New World,” which appeared in 
the July 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


ж ж ж 


At the President’s request, Milton E. 
Lord, senior representative of the A.L.A. on 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, presented the following: 

'The President of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries, Sidney B. Hill 

The President of the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification, Marion Metcalf Root 

The President of the Division of Librar- 


ies for Children and Young People, Julia 
Е. Carter 

The President of the Library Extension 
Division, Hazel B. Warren 

The President of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, Donald Coney 

The Executive Secretary of the Associ- 
ation of Research Libraries, Paul North 
Rice 

The President of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation, Edward N. Waters 

The President of the National Association 
of State Libraries, Dennis A. Dooley 

The President of the Special Libraries 
Association, Eleanor 5. Cavanaugh 

The President of the Theatre Library 
Association, George Freedley 

Mr. Brown then introduced Mr. Hill 
as president of the Council of National 
Library Associations, and Laura A. Wood- 
ward, its first temporary chairman and first 
vice president. 


EDGAR ANSEL Mowrer’s ADDRESS 


Mr. Brown continued: 

“In introducing the next speaker, I wish 
I could give to you something of his person- 
ality, because words are cold things to deal 
with.. I had dinner with him this evening 
and it made me want to talk to him by the 
hour, or listen to him by the hour. I'might. 
mention—as you, of course, already know— 
that he is the author of many books. Ger- 


many Moves the Clock Back has been men- 


tioned as one of them. He was a winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize in Journalism. He was 
the head of the Berlin office of the Chicage 
Daily News. He was head of the Paris 
office of the Chicago Daily News. 
“Primarily, I regard him as an educator, 
an educator whose words, unfortunately, 
fell on deaf ears. It was a military secret 
to me that he was connected with the Office 
of Facts and Figures at the time we invited 
him to come to us tonight. But we are 
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doubly. glad to have him because he is 
connected with the Office of Facts and 
Figures. He will speak to you on the 
subject, ‘Educating and Informing the Citi- 
zen in а World at Маг” 

Mr. Mowrer’s address appeared in the 
July 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


ж ж ож 


Mr. Krug, chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, then introduced the following chair- 
men of the various subcommittees: 

Nellie Brady, chairman of the Committee 
on Entertainment, Visits, and Tours 

Joseph W. Rogers, chairman of the Equip- 
ment Committee 

Helen Terry, chairman of the Finance 
Committee 

Mrs. Charles Bertschy, chairman of the 
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State and Local Hospitality Committee 

Margaret Reynolds, chairman of the Lo- 
cal Information Committee 

Gerald Р. Caffrey, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee 

William Tupper, chairman of the Housing 
Committee 

He then introduced the following mem- 
bers of the local executive committee: Mr. 
Sorenson, Mr. Lester, Miss Gaskell, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Marcher, Mr. Simon, and 
Miss Glienke. Апа then presented the vice 
chairman, Edel E. Seebach. 

An invitation to a reception, with refresh- 
ments and entertainment, was extended by 
Mr. Krug on behalf of the Local Com- 
mittee. р 

The First General Session was then ad- 
journed. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


'The Second General Session convened on 
Thursday morning in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 

At the request of the President, Mr. 
Milam read the following greeting from the 
Quebec Library Association: 

"On the occasion of the Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association, the Quebec Library Association 
sends greetings and sincere good wishes for 
a successful conference." 

The former Presidents of the Association 
who were present at the conference were 
introduced by President Brown. 

The address of Homer W. Anderson on 
"School Libraries and the War" was read 
by Charles H. Compton, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, in Mr. Anderson's 
absence. The paper was printed in full in 
the August issue of the ALA. Bulletin. 


PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 


Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Spe- 
cial, Committee on International Cultural 
Relations, presented the following guests to 
the conference: 

Senorita Carmen Andraca, librarian of the 
Escuela Nacional de Ingenieros, Lima, Peru 

Senhora Lydia de Queiroz Sambaquy, 
librarian of the Biblioteca, Departamento 


Administrativo do Servico Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Senhorita Ruth Libanio Villela, Prefeitura 
do Destrito Federal, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


ж ж ж 


The President introduced the next speaker, 
Ralph A. Beals, by saying, 

“Your Executive Board six months ago, 
soon after Pearl Harbor, appointed a Com- 
mittee on Wartime Education and Informa- 
tion. We librarians know the work ahead 
of us. We-want all the help we can get in 
finding out how to perform the necessary 
functions in wartime. The next speaker will 
talk to you about it from the standpoint of 
the public library. He is chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Wartime Education 
and Information. I could recount to you 
his history but I refrain from doing so. 
He was an outstanding scholar in college. 
Recently he was appointed director of the 
University of Chicago libraries. He is now 
assistant librarian of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. Beals then read his paper, which ap- 
peared in the August Bulletin. 

The President introduced Robert J. Blake- 
ly of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
whose address, “Public Libraries and the 
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War trom the Standpoint af the Citizen,” 
appeared in the July 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


CITATION ОЕ TRUSTEES 


. Laurance J. Harwood, chairman of the 

Jury on Citation of Trustees, presented the 
following report for his committee: 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees, created 
for a trial period of three years by Council 
action at the Cincinnati meeting, makes its 
second report. + 

In setting up this experimental committee 
provisions were made that the trustees 
elected by the jury must have made some 
vital contribution to library development in 
a local, state, or national scale during the 
year previous to their nomination for citation. 
The nominations are made to the jury an- 
nually and must be received before December 
first to be considered for possible citation at 
the next annual meeting. Both last year and 
this year some of the recommendations sent 
to the jury were received after December 
first and, therefore, were not eligible for 
consideration. 

To select just two trustees from the many 
recommendations sent us to receive the cita- 
tion of award is a difficult task. It is 
encouraging, however, to read of the many 
men and women among the trustees through- 
out the nation who are rendering a genuine 
public service to their community or their 
state as members of city, county, or state 
library boards. 

Each trustee recommended by a library 
board, librarian, or citizen has rendered a 
real service to libraries. Each has given 
generously of his time, thought, and energy, 
and many have given gifts, building funds, 
equipment, furnishings, or books. 

This vear both trustees selected by the 
jury are from the South; both men have 
devoted much time to furthering state-wide 
library development. 

One nominee, due to his activities in behalf 
of the war effort, is unable to attend the 
conference. He has asked us to withhold 
the award of the citation until he is able to 
attend the conference and receive the award 
in person. The jury has complied with his 
wish and his award will be made another 
year when he can receive it in person. 
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The. other nominee planned to be here 
but he notified us a few days ago that his 
doctor had ordered him to the hospital so 
that he could get a much-needed rest. Un- 
foreseen complications resulted in the un- 
timely death of James Oliver Modisette on 
Friday night, June 19. The Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees makes the award of merit 
to him posthumously. 

We are deeply regretful that we are de- 
prived of his company at this meeting. He 
had planned to be here. His death makes 
us even more keenly aware of his constant 
and sincere efforts on behalf of libraries. 
He had served as a member of the library 
commission in his state for the past fifteen 
years; he had promoted library legislation 
for the improvement of libraries and library 
personnel; he had helped to secure state aid 
to libraries; he had servec as chairman of 
the Citizens Library Movement in his state 
since 1937, an organization of some 350,000 
members; he had worked consistently for 
library extension in his state and had advo- 
cated state-wide library service through arti- 
cles prepared for periodicals and newspapers; 
he had talked before teachers’ association 
meetings, business and service clubs, the state 
federation of labor, and many other groups. 

He had not confined his interest to his own 
state, for he had been an advocate of and 
had worked for Federal aid for libraries. 
He had been active in promoting library ex- 
tension in other states, too, and had ap- 
peared before national and state groups to 
speak for more and better libraries. He 
served as the president of his state library 
association for a two-year term, as the treas- 
urer of'the Southwestern Library Associ- 
ation from 1930 to 1932, and as a member 
of the A.L.A. Library Extension Board for 
severalyears. For the past year and a half, 
during reorganization, he had acted, at the 
request of the Governor, as a one-man 
library commission in his state. 

We are proud to recommend for citation 
of merit, James Oliver Modisette, late chair- 
man of the Louisiana State Library Com- 
mission, in recognition of his years of devoted 
service and for his untiring efforts in behalf 
of public library development in his state 
and especially for his understanding and 
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helpful service in carrying on the work of 
the commission since 1940, pending govern- 
ment reorganization. 

We present to Miss Sallie Farrell this 
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certificate of merit to him in-his absence. 
The Second General Session was then ad- 


journed by the President. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Third General Session convened on 
‘Thursday morning in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIPS 


The President introduced Ella V. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
who gave the following report: 

Reporting for the Membership Commit- 
tee and upon approval by the Council, we 
would like to place before you two names for 
honorary membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The first is Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
from October 1, 1923, to November 18, 1941. 
During this period of nearly twenty years the 
American Library Association has been the 
appreciative recipient of numerous gifts from 
the corporation in the form of permanent 
endowment funds and various annual grants 
for education for librarianship, fellowships, 
and scholarships, institutes, investigations, 
library extension activities, research, and re- 
lated professional work, which could not 
otherwise have been undertaken in behalf 
of the profession of librarianship. 

The Association is grateful to Dr. Keppel 
and to the trustees of the corporation for this 
tangible assistance and for the sympathetic 
‘understanding and vision with which Dr. 
Keppel has viewed the aims and aspirations 
of the Association. His understanding of 
the vital issues confronting librarianship 
through the years, his ability to interpret 
them to the corporation, together with a 
constant advocacy of the idea that public 
and academic libraries are essential agencies 
of institutional and general education, have 
resulted in a sequence of gifts which has 
kept pace with the growth of professional 
librarianship. . 

Next is Theodore S. Chapman, head of the 
firm of Chapman and Cutler, attorneys, in 
Chicago. Mr. Chapman's name is proposed 


because of his interest in the АЛА. and 
because of the many services which his firm 
(as honorary attorneys to the A.L.A.) has 
rendered to the Association in legal matters 
over a long period of years. His generosity 
in time and effort for the American Library 
Association is graciously recognized. 

This proposal has the endorsement of 
George B. Utlev, past Secretary and Presi- 
dent, and Carl B. Roden, past President of 
the A.L.A. . 

It was unanimously voted that both Dr. 
Keppel and Mr. Chapman be elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws REPORT 


The Executive Secretary read the follow- 
ing report of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee: 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, which is composed of Olive C. La- 
throp, Oscar Carl Orman, Clarence 5. 
Paine, Ethel Peerson, and Errett W. Mc- 
Diarmid, chairman, recommends two changes 
in the By-Laws: 

Article I, Section 1 (e) provides for the 
election of honorary members. It now pro- 
vides that the first nomination shall come 
from the Membership Committee. The 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
recommends that hereafter the nomination to 
the Council come from the Executive Board. 
It therefore proposes that the words "Mem- 
bership Committee" be stricken out of that 
paragraph and that the words "Executive 
Board" be inserted. I believe that the Mem- 
bership Committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation, having found that the large 
Membership Committee is a rather cumber- 
some tool to be used for this purpose. 

Article III, Section 3 (b) now provides 
that the Nominating Committee shall in- 
clude on the official ballot nominations filed 
with the Executive Secretary by petition of 
one hundred members of the Association "at 


. amendments. 
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least two months before the annual confer- 
ence.” The committee recommends that 
this be changed to “at least thfee months 
before.” 

The Association adopted 


these two 


FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Anne M. Boyd, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, presented the prepared report 
of the committee, which was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The business portion of the session being 
completed, President Brown introduced 
Lawrence W. Bass, chairman of the New 
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England Foundation for Industrial Research, 
who spoke on the subject “Specialized Li- 
braries and the War.” Mr. Bass’s paper 
appeared in the August issue of the 4.7.4. 
Bulletin. | 

Following Mr. Bass, Leonard Blackmer of 
the United Service Organizations discussed 
briefly the accomplishments and future plans 
of the U.S.O. and made a plea for aid in the 
forthcoming financial campaign of the 
U.S.O., and asked that libraries continue to 
gather books from their local communities 
for the use of men in service. | 

The Third General Session was then ad- 
journed. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The Fourth General Session convened, 
on Friday evening in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’ S MESSAGE 


The following message from the President 
of the United States was read by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: 


“Your task in a day of war and havoc is 
a hard and an arduous and a crucial one. 
You are on guard not only against the threat 
of violence and destruction that may come 
to our libraries from beyond our borders, 
but also against the slower death by neglect 
and disparagement that may imperil them 
from within. It is your high duty to see 
that the great works of the human spirit 
created in the past are not sacrificed to 
’ present exigencies, present hazards—and to 
defend the freedom in which others, born of 
our time, alone can grow. 

“In your charge is the living record of 


all that man, has: accomplished in the long ` 


labor of liberty, а `һе aspires to make of 
it in the future we of the United Nations 
fight to secure. 
ways before the eyes of the American people, 
you give them renewed strength in their 
struggle against the dark backwash of tyr- 
anny, renewed faith in their unconquerable 
determination to take their full part in estab- 
lishing on this earth а new free age of man.” 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 


The following report of the Resolutions 


By keeping that record al- ` 


Committee was presented by its chairman, 
Donald Coney: 

WueErEAS, The City of Milwaukee has 
hospitably opened its doors to the American 
Library Association, its divisions, and its 
affiliated associations in this, a year of stress 
and crisis; and 

Wuerzas, The librarians, citizen groups, 
and city officials have devoted time to prepa- 
rations for this confexence and to the enter- 
tainment and comfort of those attending it, 
time which was taken individually at per- 
sonal sacrifice in these days of unusual 
effort; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
American Library Association, hereby ac- 
knowledge our appreciation of the work of 
those who have made’ this Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Conference successful and provoca- 
tive. Particularly do we wish to thank all 
those whose names are attached to this 
resolution, including ће citizens, officials, 
newspapers, radio stations, and hotels of 


‚ the City of Milwaukee, and the chairmen 


and memters of the local committees ; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary 
express our thanks in writing to those on 
the attached list, and that we accept this 
resolution by a rising vote. 

'The list referred to above included the 
following names: 

Richard E. Krug and the members: of his 
committee 


The Milwaukee Public Library 
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The Association of Commerce 

The Milwaukee Journal 

The Milwaukee Sentinel 

The Thirty-Minute Review 

Radio stations WEMP, WISN, WTMJ, 
and W55M 

Milwaukee Government Service League 

Ira Edwards 

Joseph Uihlein 

Marquette University 

Yellow Cab Company 

Checker Cab Company. 

Milwaukee Auditorium 

Milwaukee Art Institute 

Layton School of Art 

And all other individuals, institutions, and 
agencies which have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the conference. ... 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The President presented Thomas S. Hard- 
ing, member of the Election Committee, who 
read the following report for the committee : 

In the election 5809 ballots were cast. 

The officers elected were a First Vice 
President, a Second Vice President, a Treas- 
urer, three members of the Executive Board, 
and twenty-four members of the Council. 

These new officers will be presented to you 
by the President-Elect in a few moments. 

The report is signed by Herbert Goldhor, 
chairman of the Election Committee. 

The President presented Keyes D. Met- 
calf, President-Elect, who in turn introduced 
the newly-elected officers of the Association, 
with the following comments: 

I shall not attempt to introduce indi- 
vidually all of the twenty-four newly-elected 
members of the Council. Because of the re- 
organization of the Council, the full mem- 
bership had to be elected at this time instead 
of only one quarter of them. I shall read 
the twenty-four names and then shall ask 
those of that number who are here in the 
Auditorium tonight to rise and take a bow 
together. These are the twenty-four newly- 
elected members of the Council: H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, Anne M. Boyd, Leon Carnovsky, 
Margaret Jean Clay, Dorothy E. Cook, 
Robert Bingham Downs, Irene Fetty, Jennie 
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M. Flexner, Mary Elizabeth Foster, Ruth E. 
Hammond, Helen M. Harris, B. Lamar 
Johnson, John Boynton Kaiser, Mrs. Evelyn 
Steel Little, Guy R. Lyle, Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, Robert Alexander Miller, Lu- 


` cile M. Morsch, Edgar S. Robinson, Jean 


Carolyn Roos, Ernestine Rose, Ralph R. 
Shaw, Harry R. Stritman, and Nell Avery 
Unger. 

As Mr. Harding reported, three members 
of the Executive Board have been elected. 
They are Ralph M. Dunbar, Clara Wells 
Herbert, and Charles R. Sanderson. 

The Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
has been re-elected. Mr. Gjelsness is not 
with us tonight. He has just obtained pas- 
sage to Bogota, Colombia, where he is to 
conduct a summer school of library work. 

The Second Vice President is Clarence E. 
Sherman. 

And now I am sorry to have to report that 
the newly-elected First Vice President and 
President-Elect, Althea H. Warren of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, cannot be with 
us tonight. 

As you know, Miss Warren acted as di- 
rector of the Victory Book Campaign for 
four months during the winter and, having 
resumed her position, found it impossible to 
leave home again so soon. 

With the election of Miss Warren as 
First Vice President and President-Elect, a 
vacancy was created in the Executive Board, 
as she automatically had to resign that posi- 
tion on becoming First Vice President. Un- 
der the circumstances, it was the duty of the 
Executive Board to appoint her successor 
until the next election, a year from this time. 
The Executive Board has appointed Ruth 
Savord. 

President Brown introduced Lutie E. 
Stearns by saying, “I did not know Monday 
evening, when we presented to you two Wis- 
consonians, that the maker of America’s li- 
brary history was in Milwaukee at the time. 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns was the first Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Commission. She was the 
originator of the small circulating libraries 
known as Wisconsin Traveling Libraries. If 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns is in the audience, will 
she please rise for just one moment?” 

* жож 
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Mr. Mercatr’s ADDRESS 


President-Elect Metcalf then read his pa- 
per, “Three Basic Needs in War and 
Peace,” which appeared in the August 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. 


Mr. MacLzisH's ADDRESS 


In introducing Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
brarian of Congress, President Brown said: 

“It is impossible for me to tell you any- 
thing of the contributions the next speaker 
has made to the cause of democracy. It is 
equally impossible for me to tell you at this 
time anything of the aid he has given to 
thousands of libraries throughout the United 
States in enabling them to improve their 
services. I therefore very simply present to 
you the Librarian of Congress, a man of 
whom we librarians are very proud, Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish.” i 

Мг. MacLeish's paper appeared in the 
July 41.4. Bulletin. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


Mr. Metcalf was granted permission by 
the President to present the following mo- 
tion. 

“Mr. Brown, members of the Association: 
In a few minutes I shall become President 
of the American Library Association, and 
as the presiding officer of this body I will 
not be in a position to make a motion or 
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express an opinion, and so I-am going to 
take this last opportunity to make a motion. 

“Mr. President, I move that the Associ- 
ation instruct its Executive Board and the 
appropriate committees of the Association to 
make known to members of Congress the 
urgency of the need in these times for a 
government publication policy that will keep 
the public fully informed of the govern- 
ment's war activities and will provide for the 
prompt and wide distribution of war- 
related government publications to libraries 
and the public in general." 

'The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

President Brown brought the conference 
to a close with the following message. 

“Within the next ten minutes I shall be- 
come an ‘ex.’ This is my last opportunity 
to say three or four sentences to you as 
President of the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

“The program this week has been very 
carefully prepared. I hope it will leave you, 
as it has left me, with a renewed incentive 
to use all your energies and all the resources 
of your libraries to aid in the prosecution 
of the war and in the attainment of a new 
world in which future wars will be im- 
possible." 

Following the singing of the National An- 
them, President Brown declared the Sixty- 


` Fourth Annual Conference to be adjourned: 


Council 


Dc the sixty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associ- 
ation held in Milwaukee, June 22-27, the 
Council held two sessions, at 10:00 A.M. 


Monday, June 22, and at 10:00 A.M. Friday, 
June 26, both in the Auditorium. President 
Charles Harvey Brown presided at both 
sessions. 


FIRST SESSION 


. FEDERAL RELATIONS 
‘Harold І. Hamill, chairman of the Fed- 


eral Relations Committee, presented two 
emergency reports requiring immediate ac- 
tion: first, in relation to education and aid 
to students enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties, presented by the Committee on Federal 
Relations, and second, book post rates, sub- 
mitted by the Book Post Committee. 

It was voted that the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations be authorized to send tele- 
grams to Washington on these two matters. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Flora В. Ludington, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on International Cultural 
Relations, presided during reports reviewing 
the activities on international relations. John 
R. Russell, chairman of the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, spoke on 
“Libraries in War Areas” (see pages P-11-12 
of this issue). J. Periam Danton, chair- 
man of the Committee on International Re- 
lations, spoke on “Book Needs in Europe 
and the Orient" (see pages P-8-10 of this 
issue). Harry M. Lydenberg, director of 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, spoke оп 
“Why an American Library in Mexico” (see 
page P-7 of this issue). Francis O. Wilcox, 
associate director, Division of Inter- 
American Activities, Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, spoke on 
“Libraries and the War Effort of the Amer- 
icas" (see pages P-3-6 of this issue). Mil- 
ton E. Lord, director of Boston Public 
Library, spoke on "Postwar Relationships 
and International Cultural Relations" (see 
pages P-13-16). 

Miss Ludington called the attention of the 
Council to the section of Report Number 
One of the Special Committee on Inter- 
national Cultural Relations оп the desir- 
ability of the establishment of a board on 
international relations. 


Boarps AND COMMITTEES 


Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, submitted 
a formal recommendation on the reorganiza- 
tion of the international committees. 

It was voted that a Bqard on International 
Relations be established, this board to con- 
sist of five members appointed for five-year 
terms, one to retire each year, the chairman 
to be elected by the members of the board 
annually. The board is to have direct super- 
vision of the Association's :nternational ac- 
tivities involving library cooperation with 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, and the 
Orient and the work of the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas. The board 
is to cooperate with the committees whose 
work has international implications, such as 
Committees on Library Literature in Trans- 
lation, Work with the Foreign Born, on 
Refugee Librarians, and other similar groups 
as well as other committees which may be 
appointed to deal with specific international 
relations problems. 


Postwar PLANNING 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the Post- 
war Planning Committee, presented a report 
of that committee stating that the A.L.A. 
was requested by the National Resources 
Planning Board to prepare a statement of 
public library standards, for which the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board made avail- 
able a small amount of money. The outcome 
has been the preparation of a memorandum 
"Postwar Standards for Public Libraries." 
'This memorandum has been formally trans- 
mitted to the National Resources Planning 
Board and will, no doubt, be released by. 
that agency. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


Ella V. Aldrich, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, presented a report recom- 
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mending that Frederick P. Keppel and 
Theodore S, Chapman be nominated to the 
Association in general session for honorary 
membership in the Association. 

The Council approved the nominations. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Errett W. McDiarmid, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
recommended that the By-Laws, Article I, 
Section 1, (e) “Honorary Members,” be 
amended to provide for the nomination of 
honorary members by the Executive Board 
instead of by the Membership Committee. 
Also, that Article ITI, Section 3, (b) be 
amended to read: “The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall also include on the official ballot 
other nominations filed with the Executive 
Secretary by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three 
.months before the annual conference, pro- 
vided written consent of these nominees shall 
have been filed with the Executive Secretary 
of the Association.” 

These recommendations were approved by 
the Council. 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
LocaL COMMUNITIES 


Leslie E. Brown, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Relationships in Local 
Communities, presented his report: 

The strains placed upon our social fabric 
by total war have brought even more sharply 
into focus the losses and the dangers inherent 
in the educational isolationism of which 
President Brown spoke so challengingly last 
summer at Boston. No day passes without 
some new illustration of ineffectiveness or 
unwholesomeness or failure resulting раг- 
tially at least from the meager relationships 
existing among our separatist educational 
agencies. 

While this committee was charged only 
with the task of “studying the relationships 
of the libraries with other local agencies 
representing the major means for education 
and the communication of knowledge,” it 
early appeared that two much broader op- 
portunities for study were inherent in the 
proposal. It-became our hope also that 
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part of the study would involve "learning 
by doing"—that is, actually initiating many 
coordinations of educational agencies and 
making such efforts the basis of our study. 
As a still further procedure, we had hoped 
to promote the idea of uniting educational 
resources through a series of articles for 
both professional and lay periodicals. De- 
spite these brave intentions, the committee 
as a whole has been unable to do more than ` 
indicate what seem to be the most promising 
lines for the future. 

'The following proposals state three pos- 
sible approaches and indicate the committee's 
expanding concept of the job: 

т. А study of the unilateral relations—that 
is, the relation of library to school, library 
to museum, library to college, etc. "This was 
the original proposal. 

2. A study of the multilateral relations— 
that is, the integration of the several existing 
educational forces through some form of a 
community council. : 

3. A comprehensive rethinking of the kind 
of educational program needed to support 
the kind of democracy which will maintain 
a social health capable of withstanding or 
perhaps preventing the disasters of panics, 
depressions, wars, and similar social upheav- 
als that now occur at periodic intervals. 

Proposals one and two are essentially 
action programs. They involve some study 


‘of existing good examples, some initiation 


of joint effort each in our local situations, 
and some general promotion of the idea by 
writing accounts of these integrations for 
the popular magazines as well as for pro- 
fessional publications. One or both of these 
areas will be fruitful opportunities for every 
library to take the lead in uniting the positive 


` forces of the community. 


Plan three calls for something far beyond 
the piecing together of the iragments of our 
educational patchwork. Is the total edu- 
cational need something greater than the sum 
of the parts now established to meet those 
needs? Is there an incalculable loss of hu- 
man resources because educational oppor- 
tunities are not available at the time of 
greatest opportunities? Must we not con- 
cern ourselves, not only with piecing to- 
gether the present devices for education, but 
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also with the nature and quality of the de- 
vices themselves? Must not the starting 
place for a comprehensive rethinking be 
found in the needs of individuals in a rapidly 
evolving social scene and not in the devices 
themselves? 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. That the АЛА. initiate steps with 
appropriate national organizations to estab- 
lish the necessary facilities to make a joint 
study of our total educational needs and the 
adequacy or inadequacy of today's educa- 
tional institutions to meet those needs. 

2. That the Committee on Educational 
Relationships in Local Communities be con- 
tinued, to work along the lines of plans one 
and two. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER ATTITUDES 

Mr. Leslie Brown, Mr. Chancellor, and 
Mrs. Steinbarger feel there is some merit in 
recommendation two but believe firmly that 
recommendation one is infinitely more sig- 
nificant and should be undertaken without 
delay. 

Miss Nye is in accord with the idea of 
recommendation one but seems to have a 
somewhat greater interest in recommenda- 
tion two. 

Miss Nichol believes firmly that recom- 
mendation two holds sufficient promise and 
that in fact there may be some dangers in 
recommendation one. 

Mr. Krug has offered no comment on any 
of the proposals. 

The Council took no action on Mr. 
Brown’s report. 


SECOND SESSION . 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Executive Secretary made a brief in- 
formal report on “The A.L.A. and .Wash- 
ington” (4.L.4. Bulletin, July 1942, pages 
462-66). He stated his belief that librari- 
ans should assume some responsibility for 
getting in people’s minds the facts and ideas 
which would form a basis for wise decisions 
on the following problems: (1) Whether we 
should try to go back to some hypothetical 
“normalcy” -after the armistice, or “go 
ahead." (2) Whether and to what extent 
we want our country to participate in re- 
organizing the world for a peaceful future. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Alice М. Farquhar, chairman of the Adult 
Education Board, presented the recommen- 
dations of the board (4.1.4. Bulletin, July 
1942, page 428), proposing that the Council 
approve them as an amplification of the 
policy statement. 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Harold L. Hamill, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, presented the 
report of the committee. . 

The work of the committee on the Com- 
munity Facilities Bill (Lanham Act) and 


the possibility of purchasing books for those 
enrolled in vocational defense courses were 
reviewed at some length. 

The work of the committee regarding 
Priorities on library materials was reviewed. 


Ровілс DocuMENTS 


Jerome Kear Wilcox, chairman of the 
Public Documents Committee, submitted his 
report in conjunction with the Federal 
Relations Committee and the Wartime Com- 
mittee on Information and Education. It 
was recommended that a system of selling 
postal cards of various denominations be 
instituted through post offices throughout the 
country, these to be used in purchases of 
Federal public documents. 

It was also recommended that the Office 
of War Information continue the special 
distribution of Federal publications as begun 
by the Information Service of the Office of 
Government Reports. 

A third recommendation was that A.L.A. 
request the Office of War Information to 
place in "all" depository libraries complete 
collections, insofar as possible, of all printed 
and processed Federal publications pertaining 
to the war effort and civilian defense not 
received in the regular depository shipments 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

'The work of the Information Service of 
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the Office of Government Reports was com- 
mended for its excellent work as exemplified 
in their publications and services to libraries. 

The committee again suggested the need 
for a field survey of the depository libraries 
for Federal government publications as soon 
as funds for such a survey might be avail- 
able. 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. 


Book Posr 


Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
was called upon to present a report on the 
Book Post Bill in the absence of David H. 
Clift, chairman of the Book Post Commit- 
tee. 


REFUGEES 


Jennie M. Flexner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee’ on Refugee Librarians, presented the 
report of the committee: 

The Committee on Refugee Librarians is 
glad to have this opportunity to report gains. 
The werk of this committee this year has 
divided itself sharply into what could be 
done for the refugee wanting to train as a 
librarian, the winnowing process, and what 
could be done for the retrained refugee 
wanting work in a library. : 

The proof of the success cf the experiment 
in placement tried in Boston is to be found 
in the fact that nine of the refugee librarians 
who were there were placed in positions and 
have kept them. Not all of these positions 
were arranged for at the meeting, but the 
experience for both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans was excellent. Some preconceived ideas 
prevalent in the minds of everyone involved 
in this experiment were corrected. 

The committee has had the encouragement 
of financial aid. The Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians voted $100 for its assist- 
ance, a recognition of need that was very 
heartening. The Executive Board of the 
American Library Association granted the 
use of the income on hand from the Sarah 
C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund, to be used as 
scholarships to aid able refugees. The first 
award of $220 for a semester’s tuition was 
made ta Dr. Adolf Lande, а student of the 
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School cf Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has finished his work and was 
graduated with highest honors in the class 
of 1942. | 

The anonymous friend of last year has 
made a second and what is to be a final 
grant of $100 to help pay expenses at this 
conference for a group of this year’s library 
school graduates, whom the Personnel Divi- 
sion of the A.L.A. hopes to place. These 
grants have given substantial professional 
recognition to this work, and the committee 
and the refugees are deeply appreciative. 

'The Personnel Division at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters has rendered valiant service. A 
questionnaire sent to library schools, as of 
December, showed that. fifty-five men and 
women had been retrained. Much other 
valuable information was secured, which the 
committee has used as a base for its pro- 
cedure. A second questionnaire to employ- 
ers of these librarians has recently been 
distributed, asking for a report on the quality 
of work, the results of retraining, the ad- 
justment, the contribution which this group 
is making. The summary will serve as the 
basis for future procedure. 

Because most of these refugees are in New 
York, the interviewing has been heavy. The 
New York members of this committee have 
worked hard this year, facing problems as 
they have developed. : 

What shall be done about the distinguished 
lawyer of more than fifty, financially able 
to pay his way? About the former governor 
of a province in the Polish Corridor, middle 
forties, no funds, employed on a work relief 
project jointly undertaken by the National 
Refugee Service and the New York Public 
Library? How shall we answer a teacher 
of forty-four? a well-known book dealer 
from Berlin and Paris? a woman whose 
education seems adequate to her but who 
has no proofs of her attendance at school 
or university? Each case has to be met and 
faced by the committee and the library school 
involved. It is often possible for the com- 
mittee member to save the library school the 
necessity of an interview. 

Now that war has come, it may seem that 
refugees should be fewer. However, as the 
intellectual refugee settles into American 
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life, looks around for work he could do, the 
library seems to offer opportunity for many. 

Agencies concerned with vocational re- 
education and adjustment have made con- 
tacts with this committee, discussed case 
after case, asked that the man or woman 
be interviewed and looked at as a potential 
librarian. No records are kept by the com- 
mittee of this work. No record could tell 
what a hard job it is to say to a man or 
woman who has filled a more or less im- 
portant place in the world he has come from, 
in the most painless way possible— Sorry 
but you are not just the person for librarian- 
ship in the U.S.A. You are a little too old. 
Your experience is not adequate. Your 
English is not good enough." One feels like 
the headsman and often shrinks from the 
final word, so another member of the com- 
mittee sees the person and helps to make a 
decision. When a promising man or woman 
with the proper experience and personality 
comes along, almost the first question has to 
do with funds. . 

The National Refugee Service, with a 
section of its organization concerned with re- 
education, has been most helpful Every 
refugee selected to study at a library school, 
indorsed by the committee and admitted by 
the school, needing financial aid, has been 
helped with the necessary loans to enable him 
to pay his way. This service has given co- 
operation of a very practical kind, and the 
committee could not have helped as many 
people without this assistance. 

The committee has been most gratified by 
the progress made by the refugees whom it 
has:sponsored. Many of them have already 
made distinguished contributions to the li- 
brary profession. Several refugee librarians 
have begun to write professionally. The 
Library Journal has published three articles 
by members of the group which the com- 
mittee has assisted. Articles by them have 
also appeared in other publications, such as 
the Wilson Library Bullétin, the Recon- 
structionist, the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association. 

Top honors in library school have recently 
gone to three refugee librarians. One such 
student has since taken his M.A. and is 
working toward his doctorate on a read- 


"hey want badly. 


.recent letter: 
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ability formula under Professor Lorge at 
Teachers College. Letters announcing in- 
crease in salaries and advance in positions 
have been received. j 

The library schools, faculty and students, 
have done fine work, helping thèse strangers 
to find their way to American books, Amer- 
ican friends, American English; all of which 
Their gratitude for as- 
sistance and guidance is often vividly ex- 
pressed, They feel they are a fortunate 
people among their friends. 

We wish it were possible to include in 
this report a few of the letters which have 
been received from these librarians and a 
few from their employers. I quote from a 
“You know how much I 
profited in the way of spiritual stimulation 
and readjustment, but it was only a begin- 
ning compared with the world which is 
open to me now.” 

Another: “The absorbing power of the li- 
brary profession makes me feel confident that 
the word which I may be allowed to drop 
next after ‘refugee’ will be ‘adjustment. ” 

Another: “I know you don’t care very 
much what people say, but I know that we 
refugee librarians can be glad and happy to 
have your committee who know our circum- 
stances so well. You have done more for 
me than anyone else in my whole life. I 
shall never forget that.” 

A well-known librarian has recently writ- 
ten: “We employed him because there was 
no individual on the staff who had the 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with books in 
the field of economics which he has. His 
work is characterized by sound scholarship 
and a desire to give more than for what he 
is paid. After all, this staff is one where 
there is much sound training and experience, 
so you may judge how much his European 
background and experience have contributed 
to our work.” 

So much for the work oz this year. You 
will see it has had its compensations. 


Victory Book CAMPAIGN 


John M. Connor, director of the Victory 
Book Campaign, presented the following re- 
port. 
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The Board of the Victory Book Campaign, 
jointly sponsored by. the American Library 
Association, the American Red Cross, and 
the United Service Organizations, announces 
that the goal of the campaign to collect ten 
million books has been reached. ‘With re- 
ports of collections available from all the 
state directors! headquarters, the gross total 
of all books received to date is 10,192,189. 

'The Victory Book Campaign as you know 
is being conducted for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing books to the men of 
our armed forces. The response from the 
American people has been most gratifying, 
and books are still being received in quantity 
at many of the local headquarters all over 
the country. 

This large numbér of books, more than 
the total books in the public libraries of the 
five largest cities of the country, has been 
collected at a cost of a little less than one half 
cent per book and has been distributed to 
date at about this same unit cost. Enough 
books have been collected, which, if laid end 
to end, would form a bridge from about 
Dutch Harbor to Tokyo. Such success is a 
tribute and credit to the various local com- 
munities, to the many librarians and their 
volunteer assistants, and to all the national 
and local organizations and agencies, who 
have given and are still giving unselfishly of 
their time and efforts in the attainment of 
'this fine result. 

Nine national organizations have been rep- 
resented on the advisory committee for the 
purpose of spreading publicity among their 
members and inviting their members to con- 
tribute workers to the local book campaign 
committees. These organizations are: Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Association; Boy 
Scouts of America; Camp Fire Girls, Inc.; 
Catholic Library Association; Girl Scouts, 
Inc; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Recreation Association; 
Special Libraries Association ; Work Projects 
Administration, Library Service Division. 
Women's clubs, chambers of commerce, fra- 
ternal organizations, veterans’ groups, and 
church societies have also been extremely 
helpful and active. 

The books sorted as suitable for the men 
in the service have been and are continuing 
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to be distributed to the Army, both in domes- 
tic camps and overseas, to the Navy, to the 
clubs and units of the U.S.O., and to the 
American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation. The material distributed has been 
predominantly fiction and nonfiction of a 
‘general and recreational nature. The quan- 
tity of technical books has been very light, 
and the Air Corps and other mechanical 
branches of the service are still very much 
in need of material in mathematics, aero- 
nautics, photography, radio, engineering, 
electricity, navigation, and other related sub- 
jects. One military official has been quoted 
as calling the present war “a war of promo- 
tion examinations." Our present soldiers 
and sailors are an ambitious group of men 
and their interest and need for books to im- 
prove their efficiency persists in spite of our 
great efforts and results. Copies of the re- 
cent general and best seller titles are also 
very much in demand. 


‘ 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


George Freedley, president of the Theatre 
Library Association, spoke on the value and 
importance of motion pictures in the war 
effort. He suggested that a council on spe- 
cial defense and war films might be spon- 
sored, or at least encouraged. Such films as 
those on air raid precautions, artificial res- 
piration, and other first aid practices can be 
shown to interested local groups. 


LisRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 


Loleta D. Fyan, president of the Library 
Extension Division, presented two resolu- 
tions: — 

“т. Wuereas, The President of the 
United States and other government officials 
have declared that books and library service 
are necessary weapons to win the war; and 

"2, Wuereas, Books and libraries have 
been declared by the government as essential 
to win the peace; and 

“з. WHEREAS, The librarians and library 
trustees of the United States are convinced 
that the continued operation of library serv- 
ice is essential to win the war and the peace; 
and 

“4. WHEREAS, Leon Henderson, director 
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of the Office of Price Administration, in 
his letter of March 11, 1942, to Mr. С. H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, said: 

“A further study of this matter indicates 
that it is quite possible that some of these 
cars may be eligible to apply for new tires, 
or for retreading of old tires. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to vehicles which 
would be definitely classified as trucks and 
might be true with regard to some converted 
automobiles, if the degree of conversion is 
great enough to transfer them to a truck 
classification. 

“We would like to suggest, therefore, 
that you have your various members take 
their tire problem to their local tire rationing 
board for determination in each individual 
case. We are hopeful that this may result 
in some particular relief for your tire prob- 
lem; and 

"5. WHEREAS, Some states and counties 
have allowed and others have not allowed 
libraries to secure new tires and retreaded 
tires for continuation of library service 
transportation; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That the Library Extension 
Division of the American Library As- 
sociation request the American Library 
Association to cooperate with the National 
Education Association, the Council on Books 
in Wartime, the Council of National Library 
Associations, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and other book- 
minded groups, to negotiate with the Di- 
rector of Price Administration to secure 
specific authority from the director for the 
purchase of tires and retreads for the con- 
tinuation of library service transportation; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented for ratification to the Council of the 
American Library Association in conference 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin." 

The next is the parallel resolution adopted 
for the Canadian side of the border: 

"Resolution adopted by the Library Ex- 
tension Division of the American Library 
Association at its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee on June 24, 1942: 

“WHEREAS, Canadian libraries have а 
problem in respect of tires for library trans- 
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portation similar to that of libraries іп the 
United States; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Library Extension 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion request the American Library Associa- 
tion to extend full cooperation in this respect 
to the Canadian Library Council in its en- 
deavor to obtain preferences for libraries 
needed to insure the uninterrupted contin- 
uance of essential library services during the 
present emergency; and be it further 
` "Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented for ratification to the Council of the 
American Library Association, in conference 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin." 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. ` 


ÍMPORTATIONS 
Thomas P. Fleming, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Importations, reviewed 
the work of the committee, mentioning nego- 


tiations with the British Ministry of Eco- 


nomic Warfare to set up an inspection point 
where Axis publications addressed to Amer- 
ican libraries might be examined and for- 
warded with a navicert to the United States. 
He stated that Bermuda was finally chosen ' 
as the point of inspection and release after a 
representative of the joint committee made 
two trips there. 


© Ровіс RELATIONS 


Mary Duncan Carter, member of the 
Public Relations Committee, presented a 
recommendation of the committee in the ab- 
sence of Elizabeth Bond, chairman. 

After stating that the three-year experi- 
ment between the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the Public Relations Committee has 
come to an end, the committee’ requested 
that the Council continue indefinitely the 
Library Publicity Award to be sponsored 
jointly by the committee and the H. W. 
Wilson Company, according to the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) Sponsorship will rest in the future 
with the А.Г..А, Public Relations Commit- 
tee and the Wilson Library Bulletin rather 
than with the H. W. Wilson Company and 
the committee. 

(2) There shall be a maximum of seven 
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awards a year, to include awards to public 
libraries of varied population groups, to 
special, college, and school libraries, state 
agencies, and associations. 

(3) Material is to be assembled by the 
submitting library or group in scrapbooks 
according to specifications and sent directly 
to a designated library in the convention city 
a few days in advance of the opening of the 
conference. Judging will be conducted at 
the conference. Scrapbooks shall include a 
cross section of the library’s publicity for the 
year. 

(4) All scrapbooks submitted shall be ex- 
hibited at the conference. When the awards 
are made, winning scrapbooks shall be so 
designated. 

(5) The winning scrapbocks shall be kept 
in the Public Relations Office of the A.L.A.: 
to be lent to other groups. Borrowing 
libraries will pay transportation charges both 
ways. 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
adopted. 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

Chairman Keyes D. Metczlf of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments presented 
nominations for the Finance Committee and 
the Council Credentials Committee. 

It was voted to appoint Donald Winston 
Kohlstedt, Grand Rapids Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee for a two-year term. The 


other members of the Committee, whose ` 


terms expire in 1943, are Anne M. Boyd, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

It was voted to appoint Oscar Carl Or- 
man, Washington University Libraries, St. 
‘Louis, chairman; Margaret Jean Clay, Vic- 
toria Public Library, Victoria, B.C., Can- 
ada; and Flora B. Ludington, Williston 
Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Mount Holyoke, Mass., as members of 
the Council Credentials Committee for the 
next year. 

BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, presented 
the report of the committee in regard to the 
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modification in names and in the change and 
clarification of the functions of the various 
committees, as follows: 

Book Drives. Recommend discontinuance. 
(The work of the committee has been com- 
pleted.) 

Council Credentials. (Appointed by 
Council in December 1941.) Adopt the 
following statement of functions: '"To con- 
sider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council 
and to report to Council in cases when the 
recommendation of the committee is dis- 
puted.” 

Educational Films and Libraries. Recom- 
mend discontinuance with the understanding 
that activities required in connection with 
following up the work of this committee will 
be handled by the Audio-Visual Committee. 
(This action is recommended by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational Films 
and Libraries and the members of A.L.A. 
Headquarters Staff who are concerned.) 

Film on Libraries. Recommend discon- 
tinuance with the understanding that the 
work will be handled by a subcommittee oi 
the Public Relations Committee. (This ac- 
tion is recommended by the chairman of the 
Committee on Film on Libraries.) 

Legislation. Recommend change of name 
to Committee on Library Legislation and 
adoption of the following statement of func- 
tions: “To keep members and boards and 
committees informed about library legisla- 
tion; to advise members and boards and 
committees in such legislative matters as 
are not under the jurisdiction of the execu- 
tive officers or other boards or committees; 
and to compile, or cooperate in the com- 
pilation of, library laws." (Change of name 
and statement are recommended by chair- 
man of the Legislation Committee.) 

Libraries and the War. Amend the state- 
ment of functions by substituting the words 
“war effort" for "national defense program,” 
so that the statement will read as follows: 
“To consider library problems which may 
arise in connection with the war effort and 
to recommend such action as seems appro- 
priate." 


Library Action. Recommend discontinu- 
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ance on recommendation of the chairman 
and those concerned at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters. 

Parent Education. Recommend discon- 
tinuance with the understanding that the 
work will be carried on by a subcommittee 
of the Adult Education Board. (This action 
is recommended by the chairman of the Par- 
ent Education Committee.) 

W PA. Library Service—Advisory Com- 
mittee. Established by the Executive Board 
in December 1941. Recommend adoption 
of the following statement of functions: “To 
advise officials of the W.P.A., at their re- 
quest, upon matters relating to the W.P.A. 
library program." у 

Friends of Libraries Committee. Amend- 
ment of the statement of functions of the 
Friends of Libraries Committee, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the chair- 
man of that committee, to read as follows: 
“To encourage the organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library serv- 
ices and needs, and to consider and recom- 
mend ways and means of correlating and 
developing the interest of such groups in the 
library.” | 

Board on International Cultural Rela- 
tions. With the establishment of this board, 
it was recommended that the following com- 
mittees become subcommittees of the board: 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas; Committee on International Rela- 
tions; and the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America. 

Subcommittees. Recommend approval of 
the following statement of Council policy 
for the guidance of the groups concerned: 
All subcommittees not appointed by divisions 
to represent divisions should be appointed by 
the chairman of the committee or board to 
which they belong. Such appointments 
should be reported promptly to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association for transmis- 
sion to the Executive Board. The Executive 
Board shall also be informed promptly of 
the discontinuance of subcommittees, and no 
new subcommittee should be continued for 
more than one year without approval of the 
Executive Board. Appointments to subcom- 
mittees shall be governed by the rules of 
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tenure that apply to A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees. | 

Allocation to Divisions. Recommend, in 
accordance with Article IX (a) of the By- 
Laws, that the Library Extension Board 
affects chiefly the activities of the Library 
Extension Division, and that the N.E.A. and 
A.L.A. Joint Committee affects chiefly the 
activities of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and that the 
Board on Resources affects chiefly the ас- 
tivities of the Association ‘of College and 
Reference Libraries. Adoption of these deci- 
sions will mean that nomination of members 
of the foregoing committees will be made, 
hereafter, by the division in question. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees will 
welcome recommendations from members of 
the Association, particularly officers of the. 
various divisions, regarding other boards or 
committees for which such decisions should 
be made. 

It was voted that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted. 


Ovr-or-PaiNT Books 


First Vice President Keyes D. Metcalf 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Out-of-Print Books in the absence of Law- 
rence Heyl, chairman. | 

“The committee asks the Council to ap- 
prove a change in its approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem with which it was 
created to deal. The committee has re- 
ceived a $10,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to serve as а. 
revolving fund, and it has attempted, during 
the past three years, to explore the demand 
for reprints by means of lists in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. These efforts, which have not been 
successful, have convinced the committee 
that it must offer librarians the opportunity 
to buy certain titles which are believed to 
be in demand rather than ask them what 
they would buy if they had the opportunity. 

“The committee hopes, therefore, to make 
arrangements with a commercial publisher 
whereby monev from the revolving fund. 
will be advanced to him to cover a portion 
of the cost of reprinting bcoks recommended 
by the committee, and the amount received 
from sales will, in turn, be apportioned be- 
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tween the publisher and the A.L.A. fund. 

“A specific contract will not be made with 
the commercial publisher without approval, 
first, of the A.L.A. Executive Board; second, 
of the legal advisers of the A.L.A.; and 
third, the Carnegie Corporation that has 
furnished the money. We feel that with 
these three safeguards, we probably cannot 
go very far wrong. But before proceeding, 
the committee desires the Council to give 
its approval to the general policy involved.” 

It was voted that the recommendation of 
the committee be approved. 


CHAPTERS 


Executive Secretary Carl H. Milam, in 
the absence of Oscar C. Orman, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Chapters. 

It was voted that chapter status be 
granted the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, the British Columbia Library Associa- 
tion, and the Oregon Library Association. 


DivisioNAL RELATIONS 


Wayne Shirley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, reported 
that the committee believed it desirable that 
a division representing public library inter- 
ests be established. It was proposed that 
such a division be composed basically of 
public libraries, grouped according to size; 
that provision be made by constitution for 
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representation of public library functions 
not now represented in divisions; and, like- 
wise, that provision be made by constitution 
or precedent for representation of public 
library functions already in existing divi- 
sions. 

The committee proposes to establish an 
organizing committee composed of delegates 
of round tables and: other groups concerned 
in this proposed division to work with the 
Committee on Divisional Relations. -~ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION oF LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 


Hermaa H. Fussler, a member of the 
committee, made the report in the absence 
of Ralph H. Carruthers, chairman. It was 
recommended that Section I (b) of the 
statement of.policy with regard to the repro- 
duction of library materials (see 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, February 1941, page 84) be re- 
scinded. ' 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
approved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Brown then made his report to 
the Council as provided in the Constitution. 
His report will be printed in the dnnual Re- 
ports (A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1942). 

The meeting of the Council then 
adjourned. 


© 


| — Divisions | 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 


HE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries met in general session 
once in Milwaukee and its board of directors 
met once. Each of the six sections held at 
least one meeting. The minutes of these 
meetings and many of the papers presented 
will appear in College and Research Li- 
braries. ` 
Of first importance among the decisions 
of the board of directors was the admission 
to section status of the engineering school 
libraries. A request for admission was re- 


ceived in a petition signed by twenty-five ` 


members of A.C.R.L. representing engineer- 
ing school libraries. This brings the number 
of sections of the division to seven. 

Other important action of the association 
included approval by the board of directors 
and subsequent final approval by A.C.R.L. 
in general session, of an amendment to the 
by-laws providing for the establishment of 
state, regional, and local chapters. The text 
of the amendment as presented to the gen- 
eral session by Chairman Samuel W. Мс- 


Allister, of the Committee on Constitution’ 


and By-Laws, follows: 


Article V. Chapters 


_ State, regional, or local chapters of the 
Association of College- and Reference Li- 
braries may be established by the board of 
directors on the petition of a sufficient num- 
ber of members of the Association of Со]- 
lege and Reference Libraries resident in the 
territory within which the chapter is desired 
and according to the following regulations: 
(1) Each chapter may establish its own 
constitution and by-laws. 

(2) Chapters may be discontinued by ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 

(3) At least one meeting shall be held 


each year. 

(4) Each chapter shall send a report of 
its meetings to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
at least two months before the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 


Article УТ. Vacancies 


(Number of the article changed 
from V to VI) 


Article ҮП. Years 


(Number of the article changed 
from VI to VII) 


Article VIII. Rules of Order 


(Number of the article changed from 
VII to VIII) 


President Coney presided at the general 
session and introduced the speakers. Her- 
bert A. Kellar, of the McCormick Historical 
Library of Chicago, spoke on “American 
Reference Libraries in the Postwar Era;” 
and Robert W. McEwen, of Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Northfield, Minn., on “Ameri- 
can College Libraries in the Postwar Era.” 
Mr. McEwen was drafted on short notice 
to appear in place of Clarence 5. Paine, of 
Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wis.; who 
was prevented by illness from attending the. 
conference. 


Orricers ELECTED 
The secretary reported the following offi- 


_ cers elected for 1942-43: president, Mabel 


L. Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit; 
vice president, Charles B. Shaw, Swarth- 
more College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
director: (Three-year term) Willis Н. 
Kerr, Claremont College Libraries, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman Eugene H. Wilson, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames, presided at the meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Libraries Section. 


“The Field Library Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library” was the 
subject of a paper read by Mrs. Mildred 
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B. Buhler, of the United Stazes Department 
of Agriculture Library in Washington. 
Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of that library, 
next presented a paper describing its or- 
ganization. 

The final paper was presented by Herbert 
A. Kellar, of the McCormick Historical Li- 
brary, Chicago, on “The Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of an Agricultural Library in 
Wartime.” 

Dorothy M. Reuss, of the Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, reported for 
the Committee on a Clearing House for 
Duplicate Public Documents Other Than 
State Experiment Station and Extension Di- 
vision Publications. This committee has 
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been active for two or more years and 
promises to clear up one of the aggravating 
problems confronting agricultural college 
librarians. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


New officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, Lucia Haley, Oregon State Col- 
lege Library, Corvallis; secretary, Emily 
L. Day, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.; director, Janice Stewart 
Brown, Bureau of Plant Industry Library, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meeting of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion was called to order by the chairman, 
Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College Library, 
Appleton, Wis. She announced that there 
were 537 members of the section. In the 
absence of Secretary Foster Е. Mohrhardt, 
Washington and Lee University Library, 
Lexington, Va, Hanna Elsa Krueger was 
appointed acting secretary. 

President Carter Davidson, of Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill., was presented first and 
spoke on “The Future of the College Li- 
brary.” The college library of the future, 
he said, must be a functional one in which 
as much attention is given ta working space 
for students and faculty as to the housing 
of books. There should be a closer inte- 
gration of the college library and the cur- 
riculum, and librarians should participate 
actively in the instructional program and 
faculty members in the library program. 

"Selling the College Library's Services" 
was the subject of the next paper which was 
presented by Katharine Martin Stokes, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College. Miss Stokes spoke of the various 
means used at Penn. State in selling the 


college library's services to faculty and stu- 
dents, but particularly to the faculty. Some 
of the methods used are: calling attention to 
new publications and new reference tools in 
the various fields, publication of a faculty 
and a student handbook to the library, and 
the publication of The Headlight, which in- 
cludes descriptions of library activities and 
book reviews. А brief discussion followed. 

In the absence of Frances Christeson, 
Mary Duncan Carter, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, read Miss Christe- 
son's notes on the film produced there in 
cooperation with their department of cine- 
maphotozraphy. deLafayette Reid, Jr., was 
unable to attend the meeting, so Carl M. 
White, Library and Library School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, described their 
new film, "Contact with Books." ‘This film 
was shown following the meeting. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1942-43 were: chair- 
man, Julian 5. Fowler, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio; secretary, Nellie М. 
Homes, Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wis. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Junior College Libraries Section held 
two meetings in Milwaukee. At the break- 
fast meeting on June 25 there was informal 


discussion on the work being done for de- 
fense in junior college libraries. 
Thursday afternoon a full program was 
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presented under the direction of Chairman 
Maysel О’Н. Baker, of the La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College Library, La Salle, 
HL William Н. Carlson, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson, read a paper on 
postwar planning, in which he stressed the 
fact that a coordination of the efforts of all 
libraries will be needed to meet the postwar 
crisis. His paper appeared in the September 
issue of College and Research Libraries. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted to a symposium on the significance of 
the junior college library in the educational 
program from the viewpoint of a dean, an 
instructor, and a student. Dean F. B. Moe, 
of Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minn.; 
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С. А. Millspaugh, English instructor, Fran- 
ces Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, 
Ш.; and Н. Thomas Paine, a student in 
Virginia Junior College, led the discussion. 

'The third part of the afternoon program 
was devoted to the business of the section. 
'The retiring chairman announced that there 
were 105 members of the section as of June 
I, 1942. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


'The officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, Wave L. Noggle, Virginia Junior 
College Library, Virginia, Minn.; secretary, 
Mary H. Clay, Junior College Division Li- 
brary, Louisiana State University, Monroe. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Fanny A. 
Coldren, University of California at Los 
Angeles Library, the Reference Librarians 
Section held a program meeting on June 23 
in the Milwaukee Public Library. 

“The National Plan for War Informa- 
tion Centers," by Ralph M. Dunbar and 
John M. Cory, Library Service Division, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
was presented by John M. Cory. This 
paper presented clearly what the national 
government is seeking to do and how the 
individual war information centers can co- 
operate. 

Next on the program was a paper entitled 


"Needed Now—Information," by Margaret 
Hickman, Los Angeles Public Library. 

'These were followed by interesting dis- 
cussions of the various methods of estab- 
lishing war information centers and of 
securing volunteer and professional per- 
sonnel to man them. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers of the section for 1942-43 are: 
chairman, Mary N. Barton, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; secretary, Jack 
Dalton, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Charles V. Park, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education Library, Mt. Pleasant, 
chairman, arranged two meetings for the 
conference. The first was on June 24, at 
which discussion was centered about the 
subject, “The Service Area of a Teachers 
College Library.” Mary Floyd, of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College Library, 
Richmond, was the discussion leader. 

The second meeting was a breakfast in 
the Hotel Schroeder on June 25. The 
chairman urged librarians of teacher-train- 
ing institutions belonging to. the American 
Library Association to designate the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
as their division and the Libraries of 


Teacher-Training Institutions as their sec- 
tion when paying dues. He announced that 
during 1941-42 a “Who’s Who” of members 


_of the section was compiled and has already 


been found serviceable. Upon motion, the 
section voted to provide some continuity of 
officers by having the secretary succeed the 
chairman each year as the presiding officer 
of the section. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
The officers elected for 1942-43 were:- 
chairman, Eleanor W. Welch, Illinois State 
Normal University Library, Normal; secre- 
tary, Miss Barcus Tichenor, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Harold L. 
Leupp, University of California, Berkeley, 
a program on “The Contribution of the 
University Library to the War Effort: The 
Possible vs. the Actual” was developed. 
Mr. Leupp presided at the section meeting 
in the Auditorium on June 24. Ethel Chris- 
toffers, of the University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle, reported on the work the 
university libraries on the West Coast are 
doing in the way of collecting materials and 
furnishing information to men in war work. 
Bernhard Knollenberg, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn., reported for the 


East Coast, and Eugene H. Wilson read a 
paper written by Lawrence S. Thompson, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, on the 
work being done in the Middle West. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, John J. Lund, Duke University 


‚ Library, Durham, N.C.; secretary, Harry 


Clemons, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville; director, 
Charles E. Rush, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

BENJAMIN Е. PowzrL, Secretary 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 


HE division held two general sessions 

at the Milwaukee Conference. One 
general session was, in part, a joint meeting 
with the Small Libraries Round Table. The 
board of directors met twice. The Advisory 
Council for Regional Groups held:a lunch- 
eon meeting. 

President Root presided at the meeting 
on June 23 in the Auditorium. Ша intro- 
ducing the program of papers on the new 
code she said: “In the last few days we have 
heard stirring words on the importance of 
books in waging this war which books might 
have prevented and in building the peace. 
Perhaps our.own part in the conflict will 
be seen more clearly if we remember that 
in addition to the gunner who releases the 
projectile, the navigator who charts the 
course, and the pilot who flies the plane to 
its objective, there is the larger and indis- 
pensable ground crew, responsible for load- 
ing the projectiles and conditioning the 
machine. If the right books are to make 
direct hits upon our citizens, the ground crew 
of the library must be on the job and doing 
a better job than ever before. 

“The development of new tools, the im- 

provement of old tools, and increased skill 


in handling tools are means to greater effi- 
ciency in operation. . We are here, so to say, 
for a refresher course in library mechanics. 

“The most important new tool in our 
field is the one which we casually call the 
'new code, though the difference between a 
set of rules and a code of laws. has often 
been called to our attention. The first item 
on our program, therefore, is an appraisal 
of the new code.". 

Julia Pettee, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn., read her paper entitled 
""The New Code; a Discussion of the Basic 
Principles Underlying the Rules for Author 
Entry." 

Grace P. Fuller, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn., discussed corporate en- 
tries in her paper "Where is the Crisis? 
Not in the Corporate Entry." 

For a comment as regards personal entry, 


: Clara Beetle, of the Library of Congress, 


prepared a paper on "Personal Authors and 
Anonymous Classics in thé Library of Con- 
gress Catalog." The paper was read by 
Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress. 
(The three papers on this program will be 
printed in full, therefore no attempt has 
been made to summarize them here.) 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


After a brief recess the joint meeting was 
called to order by President Root. She in- 


troduced Fannie A. Sheppard, Wayne County 
Library, Detroit, who took the chair. 
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Miss Sheppard presented Florence H. 
Severs, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., vice chairman of the 
Small Libraries Round Table. Miss Severs 
brought greetings from the Small Libraries 
Round Table and expressed its appreciation 
of the program planned for small public li- 
braries. 

In introducing the symposium on “Various 
Aspects of Cataloging in Medium-Sized and 
Small Public Libraries," Miss Sheppard 
remarked that the keynote of successful 
cataloging, stressed in each paper, is co- 
operation. g 

Frances Clark, Wausau Public Library, 
Wausau, Wis, read her paper on “The 
Cataloger’s Relation to the Reference Serv- 
ice.” She urged a close relationship between 
the reference and catalog departments in 
order to promote the best possible service to 
the public. She brought out several ways 
in which the catalog department can serve 
the reference department: 1. Catalog refer- 
ence books quickly; 2. Have new books, in- 
dexed in Granger, Firkins, etc, checked 
against bibliographies; 3. Consult reference 
librarian on classification of books and sub- 
ject headings, analyzing, and reclassification ; 
4. Give catalog cards to the reference peo- 
ple to look over before filing; 5. Make more 
cross references; 6. Make the card catalog 
as simple as possible to avoid constant inter- 
pretation of it to the public; 7. Use visual 
aids more widely; 8. Catalogers who assist 
in the reference department benefit from 
the association with the public; 9. Catalog 
department should have a list of subject 
headings edited for its own use; 10. Cata- 
logers could provide some library publicity 
as books are cataloged; 11. Take inventory 
annually; 12. Use guide cards freely and 
make labels legible. Miss Clark also dis- 
cussed the advantages of using Wilson cards. 


CATALOGING FOR CHILDREN'S Books 

The paper on “The Cataloger's Relation 
to the Work with Children and Young 
Adults,” prepared by Marion E. Terhune 
and Dorothy J. Van Lenten, of the Paterson 
Free Public Library, Paterson, N.J., was 
read by Mary E. Tesovnik. Miss Terhune 
and Miss Van Lenten report that cataloging 
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for children and young people seems to be a 
neglected technique. They believe that some 
definite cooperative arrangement should be 
set up between the catalog department and 


.the children's department in every library. 


In a brief survey of neighboring public 
libraries, they found systems of cataloging 
which ranged from the large library with 
hard and fast departmental lines where little 
consideration is given juvenile cataloging as 
a special field, to the unique situation where 
all the juvenile cataloging processes are done 
in the children's department. "They discov- 
ered that the same system of juvenile 
cataloging is in operation in several medium- 
sized public libraries. The system has four 
outstanding features: I. Classification of 
juvenile books is done by the children's 
librarian; 2. The children’s librarian as- 
signs subject headings and indicates whether 
analytical cards are to be made; 3. The 
actual processing, typing catalog cards, shelf- 
list cards, and the like, is done in the catalog 
department; 4. In all problems involving 
questions of cataloging and classification 
techniques, the ultimate decision rests with 
the chief cataloger. 

In conclusion they recommend that the 
system of cataloging juvenile books described 
above be followed in small and medium- 
sized libraries. Also, that in large libraries, 
a trained and experienced children’s librarian 
with cataloging ability be employed as the 
cataloger of children’s books. 


"Cops IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 


“The Adaptability of the A.L.A. Code 
in the Small Library” is the title of the 
paper prepared by Hazel Florence King of 
the Montclair Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, N.J. It was read by Celia R. Hauck. 

Miss King’s remarks are based largely 
on experience in libraries whose collections 
range from ten thousand to one hundred 
thousand volumes. After passing through 
the throes of recataloging 49,305 books over 
a period of seven years, she was convinced 
even before she saw the new A.L.A. code 
that it would be a necessary tool in the 
catalog department of a small library. The 
work of catalogers with neither training nor 
adequate cataloging guides years ago had 
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made this expensive project necessary. 

In an attempt to be objective she decided 
to approach the code from a negative stand- 
point, that is with the idea of trying to find 
as many rules and explanations as she could 
that would not be of any use in the small 
catalog department. The glossary of seven- 
teen pages seemed unnecessary at first 
glance. On the other hand, the more un- 
usual the term the less likely the cataloger 
is:to understand its meaning. In the main 
part of the text she could find nothing which 
she would want to have omitted. In each 
of the seven sections she admits there is 
information which the cataloger in a small 
library would seldom use. However, there 
is no way of foretelling the future needs of 
a department. She firmly believes it is bet- 
ter to be able to refer to a full set of rules 
than to proceed in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
choose the wrong entry, and have to change 
it later. ‘With the ever-increasing flow of 
government material both Federal and state, 
much of which is especially useful to the 
small library, full treatment in the code is 
indispensable. The space allotted to socie- 
ties, religious bodies, and institutions may 
seem of little use to the small library, but 
how can one tell when the church down the 
street mav decide to celebrate an anniversary 
and publish material in forms which we 
never expected to encounter. Residents of 
small towns do attend conventions, are some- 
times on outside committees, and do occa- 
sionally write histories of their college class. 
Gifts of such material are not always worth 
cataloging, but the smaller the town the less 
likely will the library be able to refuse them. 

In part two, “Description of Books,” in- 
cluding the transcription of title, imprint, 
collation, etc., there are many places where 
the small library may want to simplify. 
Miss King believes that we can simplify our 
cataloging more intelligently if we have ac- 
cess to the complete code. An abridgment 
of the new code would be inadequate and 
present the same difficulties as the 1908 
code. 

The responsibility of' the cataloger in the 
small library is great. She must, in coopera- 
tion with the reference department, often 
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make a very inadequate collection serve the 
demands of a growing community. She can 
meet these needs more efficiently and intelli- 
gently with the new code. If cooperative 
cataloging widens its scope and the develop- 
ment of regional libraries and union cata- 
logs continues, it is imperative that the small 
library follow in general che same procedure 
as her larger neighbor. 

When first confronted with the code some 
librarians in small libraries may feel that 
this scholarly and detailed volume is not for 
them. It seems complicated and the very 
thought of having to use it is frightening. 
In addition to being scholarly and detailed, 
the code possesses other qualities which make 
it usable under such circumstances. Its 
arrangement is logical. The descriptions are 
for the most part clear and are illustrated 
by well-chosen examples. Miss King be- 
lieves librarians should recognize the poten- 
tialities of a good card catalog and seize 
upon the opportunity offered them in the 
use of the expanded A.L.A. code. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S VIEWPOINT 


Helen E. Farr, Madison Free Library, 
Madison, Wis., read her paper entitled 
“Cataloging From the Administrator’s View- 
point" Miss Farr considers the adminis- 
trative problems in the field of cataloging in 
small and medium-sized libraries and divides 
them into three groups: 1. Those relating 
to the scope of the activities grouped under 
the catalog department. The rather general 
assumption that those who are unsuited to 
deal with the public should be catalogers, 
tends to concentrate the misfits in the cata- 
log department. The administrator should 
organize his staff so that each group is 
leavened by the individuals who can give it 
life and vision. Another problem the ad- 
ministrator has is to determine how inclusive 
his catalog department is to be. In small 
and medium-sized libraries it may embrace 
far more than the cataloging of books. 2. 
The relation of the catalog department staff 
to the library as a whole. Shall the depart- 
ment be organized as a unit in which all 
members devote their entire time to the 
work of the department? The choice must 
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be made between a small, compact, efficient 
departmental group, concentrating its ener- 
gies entirely on the cataloging processes, 
possibly becoming perfectionists of biblio- 
graphical form rather than interpreters of 
the book collection to the reading public, or 
a larger group, all of whom give at least half 
of their time to the cataloging processes 
while the remainder of the schedules may be 
devoted to direct contact with readers. Miss 
Farr advocates the latter plan. 3. The 
coordination of the functions of the catalog 
department with those of the other depart- 
ments. This sort of problem verges upon 
the detail which should properly not be the 
administrator’s concern but should be han- 
dled by the department itself. He must 
take a hand in them, however, because they 
involve more than one department. ‘The 
administrator is often the arbiter between 
departments. 
жж KOK 

The second general session was held on 
June 26 in the Auditorium. 

President Root introduced Marjorie Е. 
Vivian; University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, who directed the symposium on 
“Cataloging for the College Library." In in- 
troducing the speakers, Miss Vivian com- 
mented on this year being a particularly good 
time for college library catalogers to state 
their problems as cataloging policies are being 
appraised in connection with the study of 
the new code. She defined the scope of the 
symposium as being concerned with descrip- 
tive cataloging, excluding extensive consider- 
ation on troublesome problems in subject 
cataloging and administration. The sym- 
posium attempts to evaluate the usefulness 
of college library catalogs since this is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the ways and 
means to achieve cataloging that is wholly 
effective. 
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“The College Library Catalog as a Refer- 
ence Tool,’* by Frances L. Yocom, Fisk 
University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

“How Well Does the New Cataloging 
Code Meet College Library Needs?"* by 
Winifred A. Johnson, Oterlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“Simplification in Colleze Library Cata- 
loging"* by Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsyl- 
vania State College Library, State College. 

After a brief recess, President Root intro- 
duced Henry B. Van Hoesen of Brown 
University Library, Providence, who gave a 
stimulating address on "Perspective in Cata- 
loging, with Some Applica-ions.*" 

In her concluding remarks President Root 
said: "I should like to remind you of just a 
few of the statements made in the course of 
this week which apply, not only to librarians 
as a whole, but to catalogers. 'Books, the 
instruments of war, must be made avail- 
able'—and may we add, more promptly and 
less expensively than before. 'Our thinking 
must be more than a rearrangement of our 
prejudices. ‘The job anead of us is so 
vast that our job is an entirely new job.’ 
"Whether we like it or not, we are living in 
a different world. We must look to the 
future in whatever we do today.’ All those 
things have been said in the course of the 
week and they apply to us very definitely. 

"Y hope that it is true that catalogers are 
not what they are going to be, and surely we 
are not what we were before receiving this 
barrage of criticism and comment and dis- 
cussion. Whatever has come to us in recent 
months has undoubtedly been good for us, 
though it has been difficclt, May we now 
go ahead to do a better job—to take our 
full part in the tremendous effort which is 


needed from libraries at the present time." 


* Since these papers will be printed in full, no 
attempt has been made to summarize them. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held on 
June 26. President Root presided. The 
following reports were presented and ac- 
cepted or adopted. (АП reports, except 
that of the Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification, are printed in abridged form.) 


SECRETARY-TRZASURER 
In answer to a question from the A.L.A. 
Committee on Divisional Relations on the 
possibility of assimilating other A.L.A. 
groups into our division, the board decided 
not to make an effort to enlarge the scope of 
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our division which is already of good size 
and which can function so much more suc- 
cessfully if its interests remain unified. If 
a group should be interested.in affiliating 
with our division the board will be very 
glad to consider the matter. 

A Subcommittee on Subject Headings was 
established as part of the Publications Com- 
mittee. This subcommittee hes been made a 
full Committee on Subject Headings. 

The board has authorized the appointment 
of a committee on Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation to study and report the needs of 
various types of libraries in relation to a 
standard library edition of the D.C. 

The board of directors has voted to join 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions and to delegate as representatives the 
president of the division, or his appointed 
representative, and the most recent past- 
president. 

Membership, June 1942: 1182, including 
15 life members. 


М. Ruru MacDona Lp, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The accounts of the division were ex- 
amined by the committee on June 17, 1942, 
and found to be correct. 

Сокол Davis Рниллрз, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
LIBRARY ОЕ CONGRESS 


The purpose of the committee, as stated 
in the constitution, is to “Serve as a medium 
of information, inquiry, and comment be- 
tween the Library of Congress and the 
members of the division in matters relating 
to cataloging, classification, subject heading, 
and card distribution.” 

It is obvious that this definition limits the 
function of the committee to one-way action. 
It seems equally important that the com- 
mittee serve as a medium or collecting 
information and opinions of members of the 
division and profession and conveying them to 
the Library of Congress. It has been recom- 
mended that the function of the committee 
be amended to include the exchange of ideas 
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of mutual interest to the division and the 
Library of Congress. 

The members of the division are probably 
aware of the fact that plans are going for- 
ward for the printing of the Library of 
Congress depository catalog. The commit- 
tee of the Association of Research Libraries 
which has been working on this project has 
circularized a considerable number of li- 
braries. It appears virtually certain that 
publication will be assured. 

Mention might be made of the work of 
the chairman in connection with a report of 
the Postwar Planning Committee. The 
chairman of this committee was requested 
to prepare a statement on standards for the 
technical processes in public libraries to be 
included in a report on standards for public 
libraries for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. None of the report has been 
released as yet, but it is hoped the section 
on technical processes may be available in 
the near ^uture. 

It is the belief of. this committee that its 
role will become increasingly important in 
the future. It is the hope of the committee 
that catalogers will feel free to communicate 
with the committee on problems of general 
interest. 

This report is concluded by statements on 
recent progress at the Library of Congress 
in matters of cataloging, publications in sub- 
ject headings and classification, and card dis- 
tribution, by Miss Morsch, Mr. Haykin, 
and Mr. Henkle. 

І. Quincy Mumrorp, Chairman 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


A change in the policy of asking for copy 
for printing has altered considerably the па- 
ture of cooperative cataloging this year. 
Even before the present national emergency 
there was a definite trend toward making 
our so-called cooperative cataloging truly 
cooperative by making it possible for the 
Library of Congress to benefit more directly 
from the work. When the defense program 
made it necessary to scrutinize every activity 
in order to eliminate each one which did not 
contribute to the war effort, it was decided 
to limit cooperative cataloging to titles pos- 
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sessed, or on order, by the Library of Con- 
gress. 

One reason for the decrease in the time 
elapsing between the date upon which copy 
is received and the date upon which cards 
are ready for distribution, is the fact that 
proof is no longer returned to Harvard, to 
the New York Public Library, or to Cath- 
olic University. The Library of Congress 
is eager to assume similar responsibility for 
proofreading in all cases in which it will 
speed up the service. Е 

Another change of policy has affected the 
time element: the automatic supplying of 
certain classes of copy. The Harvard and 
Yale university libraries send copy for all of 
the publications of their respective univer- 
sity presses as soon as they, are released. 
'The Library of Congress is ready to extend 
this phase of cooperative cataloging to the 
libraries of other universities which have 
presses. Because of the information in re- 
gard to names and subjects which is avail- 
able to the local library, this has proved to 
be a most satisfactory field for cooperative 
cataloging. | 

The automatic supplying of copy for 
American dissertations at the time they are 
deposited in the Library of Congress has 
also contributed to more prompt distribution 
of some cooperatively produced catalog 
cards, 

There is one place where cooperative cata- 
loging is not wholly successful because of the 
duplication of work in the contributing li- 
brary and at the Library of Congress. This 
is in the establishing of new entries when 
the contributing library fails to supply the 
authorities upon which its entry is based. 
"The Library of Congress finds it necessary 
to make an authority card for each new 
heading and must have recorded thereon the 
various pertinent references. Some of the 
contributing libraries now make such au- 
thority cards for every entry not known to 
be already established in the Library of 
Congress. Others send carbon copies of 
their own authority cards, jot down the 
references on the back of their catalog copy, 
or contribute nothing at all to this most 
important part of cooperative cataloging. It 
is hoped that the Committee on Relations 
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with the Library of Congress will use its 
influence to persuade libraries that this is 
the greatest contribution that can be made 


' at present toward making cooperative cata-. 


loging truly cooperative. 

The Library of Congress believes that two 
factors have contributed this year to increas- 
ing the effectiveness of cooperative catalog- 
ing. One of these is the large number of 
such cards which have been used in catalog- 
ing books at the Library of Congress. The 
other factor is the pro‘ect, carried out 
through the year, of having fellows in co- 
operative cataloging. For the period May 
1941 to June 1942 six have come from 
various libraries which had been supplying 
large amounts of copy, each fellow working 
for three months in the Cooperative Cata- 
loging Section of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division. This project has been so success- 
ful that it is hoped that it may be continued. 

Lucite М. Мовзсн 


ЗовуЕст HEADINGS AND CLASSIFICATION 


At the present time practically all of the 
long overdue “List of Subject Headings” is 
in proof. As things stand now, it ought to 
be off the press about the end of the year, 
providing the printing office does not have 
to lay it aside because of defense printing. 

The introduction to the fourth edition is 
in the draft state and suggestions for in- 
clusion in the introduction are requested. 
Items relating to particular classes of head- 
ings, the manner of subdivision, and omis- 
sions must be noted, and the Library of 
Congress would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions about them and about inconsistencies, 
or apparent inconsistencizs, in its practice. 

Progress is being made in the work of 
completing the Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation. The following schemes are in vari- 
ous stages of proof: epigraphy, Flemish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, and Old 
Norse dramatic literature. The classifica- 
tion for Russian literature is in preparation. 
Within the next year or two it is hoped that 
a classification for law will be developed. 

The Outline Scheme of Classes has been 
revised and enlarged and is very nearly off 
the press. 

. Davin Jupson HAvkIN 
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LIBRARY ОЕ CONGRESS CARDS 


A new edition of the Handbook of Card 
Distribution is in process and will be ready 
for distribution by the end of the year. 

Cards for new titles, check C and R, are 
now being printed on an average of from 
three to seven weeks. The more important 
titles are usually ready about four weeks 
after the acquisition of the book by the Li- 
brary of Congress. ‘The Card Division is 
making every effort to check as C and R 
only those titles which are actually in proc- 
ess. 

The general problem of speeding up the 
issuing of cards is closely related to the 
question of premature deposits. From July 
1941 to April 1942 Ње average number of 
books received in the Copyright Office before 
publication date was just under I9 per cent. 
If publishers will habitually deposit prin- 
cipal current publications in advance of 
publication date, it will speed up the dis- 
tribution of cards to subscribing libraries. 

In connection with the delayed title situa- 
tion, Mr. Cronin has been making a check 
of the Card Division's files and reports that 
considerable progress has been made in elim- 
inating older delayed titles. A census of all 
clearing ticles in the Card Division catalog 
was completed several months ago and, ac- 
cording to present estimates, all older de- 
layed titles should be cleared within a year. 
Mr. Cronin reports there has been a slight 
reduction in the number of THD inquiries 
received. 

Through a test period from January 15 
to Februa-y 15 proof was read for unre- 
vised reprints and there was an error aver- 
age of one in forty. This was considered 
low enough to eliminate reading proof for 
these reprints. On reprinted cards occa- 
sional errors will appear; it is impossible to 
keep them all out. A further check will be 
made in July and a close watch will be kept 
on these-cards in the future. 

There are many questions relating to Li- 
brary of Congress cards which can only be 
answered by people who use them; there- 
fore, a questionnaire is being prepared by 
Mr. Cronin and the division chiefs of the 
Processing Department. The questionnaire 
will be sent to subscribers to printed cards 


‘with thirty present. 
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in the near future. 'The.Library of Con- 
gress sincerely hopes that every library which 
receives the questionnaire will reply fully 


and promptly. 
, Herman H. HENKLE 


COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL GROUPS 


Reports have been received of thirty re- 
gional group meetings with an attendance 
of over one thousand. 

The chairman of the Committee on Code 
Revision requested at the beginning of the 
year that groups discuss and review the 
tentative edition of the code. Every group 
has spent a large part of its time in this 
discussion. Papers and reports have been 
received and turned over to the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification. 

The Ontario group is conducting a page 
in the Ontario Library Review. ‘The North 
Carolina group has undertaken the contin- 
uation of the collection of new things in cata- 
loging and has already sent out question- 
naires to which replies have been received. 

The Catalog Section of the Minnesota 
Library Association has affiliated with the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
and is the sixteenth regional group. 

"Wisconsin catalogers are considering the 
formation of a group. 

'The advisory council met on Wednesday 
Thirteen delegates 
from regional groups reported upon the 
work of their groups. 

ESTHER A. SMITH, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


The Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification has served this year as a 
clearing house for the discussion of the 
A.L.A. catalog rules, the preliminary Amer- 
ican second edition of which appeared in 
September. 

The intense interest aroused by the new 
tules has been evidenced by the papers read 
at the midwinter meeting, by articles and 
reviews appearing in periodicals, by the dis- 
cussions of regional catalogers’ groups and 
other associations, by stimulating comments 
from reference librarians, teachers of cata- 
loging, individual catalogers, and adminis- 
trators. 
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Librarians realize as never before the tre- 
mendous importance of the- catalog in inter- 
preting to the scholar as well as to the 
average reader the resources of the library. 
The testimony of reference librarians as to 
their constant use of the information on the 
cards is gratifying. This reference value 
must be guarded. 

Librarians are deeply indebted to the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, which 
has organized the cooperative effort of the 
catalogers of the country for the production 
of a great reference tool. We welcome this 
opportunity to express the gratitude of the 
division to that committee and in particular 
to its chairman and editor-in-chief, Rudolph 
Н. Gijelsness, and its executive assistant and 
general editor, Nella Jane Martin, on whom 
has fallen the heaviest part of the load. 

‘The 1941 code represents an expansion 
of the rules of 1908 into a systematic state- 
ment of existing practice rather than a set of 
new rules. Valuable aids to the understand- 
ing and treatment of personal names have 
been included and fuller treatment given to 
definitions, religious entries, anonymous 
classics, maps, periodicals, societies, and in- 
stitutions, 

The work of revision began in 1936 be- 
fore criticism of cataloging practices had 
been taken very seriously. Since that time 
many administrators and catalogers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have studied and 
questioned current policies. As a result of 
this re-examination, many catalogers have 
become convinced -that the second part of 
the catalog rules, devoted to description and 
based in general on Library of Congress 
practice, is too elaborate. As announced in 
the June 4.7.4. Bulletin: “The Library of 
Congress. is challenging its own present poli- 
cies with an eye to simplification. ... When 
conclusions have been reached which make 
possible the revision and publication of the 
Library of Congress rules for descriptive 
cataloging, they will be made available to 
other libraries.” 

In regard to part one of the code, which 
is concerned with the choice and form of 
. entries, the consensus of opinion is that ex- 
pressed by an administrator in these words: 
“Any compromise in standards . . . would be 
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serious for us.... Stabilization of entries 
and headings is essential to operating effi- 
ciency within our library and important to 
any form of interlibrary cooperation." 

We therefore recommend: 'That the Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification re- 
quest the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association to instruct the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee to proceed with 


‘final revision of part one of the preliminary 


American second edition of the 4.L.4. Cata- 
log Rules in the light of the criticisms sub- 
mitted, the following points, among others, 
to be considered: 


I. Árrangement 


The present arrangement follows too 
closely that of the 1908 edition. A fresh 
examination of the material is needed in the 
light of underlying principes. The result 
should be an arrangement in which the 
Basic Rules stand out more clearly and the 
amplifications are obviously subordinate to 
the basic rule. 

Where there are a number of coordinate 
statements in one section (as under "Form, 
of Entry for Personal Authors") the possi- 
bility of an alphabetical sequence should be 
considered. "Where a classifed sequence is 
retained the classification should be more © 
clearly indicated. 

Strict alphabetical order has been proposed 
for the “Glossary.” The committee suggests 
rather that the present classified arrange- 
ment be retained as clarified by repetition 
of the main heading at the top of each page 
which begins with a subordinate definition. 
'The treatment of "Serials" in the prelimi- 
nary edition is not satisfactory and should 
be reconsidered. In response to requests 
from the chairman of the Catalog Code 
Revision Committee and the chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the board of directors of 
this division will appoint a committee of 
serial catalogers to act in an advisory capac- 
ity in the further revision of the rules for 
this material. 


2. 'Typography 
Page numbers should be relegated to the 
foot of the page and inclusive rule numbers 
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and their subdivisions used in the upper, 
outer corner of the page. The sequence of 
subdivisions, now indicated in italics, is diff- 
cult to follow. The use of marginal num- 
bers should be considered. In a work of 
this kind a good-looking page is less im- 
portant than a typographical arrangement 
and form which make it easy to find a 
specific reference. 


3. Table of Contents 
A detailed table of contents is needed. 


4. Examples 


Out-of-date examples should be replaced 
by those of current interest. The examples 
should illustrate as many different points as 
possible. 


5. Series Entry. Analytical Entry 


'The desirability of retaining a separate 
section for this material is questioned. The 
rules should be revised and condensed. 


6. Index | 


The new index should be considerably 
more detailed than that of ће preliminary 
edition. 


7. Alternatives 


Greater emphasis is needed on the fact 
that the smaller or more popular libraries 
can use simpler forms and require fewer 
added entries and cross references than those 
specified in the code. 


8. Footnotes 


Consideration should be 
ganization of the footnotes in the light of 
their relation to the text. Now included in 
the notes are bibliographical references, defi- 
nitions, explanations, elaborations of brief 
statements in the text, recommended excep- 
tions, statements of L.C. practice which 
differs from that recommended, and alterna- 
tives for popular libraries. 


9. Additional Rules 


Omissions noted in the comments received 
include commissions appointed for a specific 
purpose, governments in exile, smaller po- 
litical units, microfilms, radio stations, and 
radio broadcasts. These requests should be 
considered and met as far as possible. 


given to reor- 
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We recommend also: That prompt con- 
sideration be given by the editorial board 
and the publications committee of this di- 
vision to the revised manuscript of part one 
of the preliminary American second edition 
of the 4.1.4. Catalog Rules. That decision 
tegarding revision and publication of part 
two and the accompanying appendixes be 
deferred pending publication of the rules for. 
descriptive cataloging of the Library of Con- 
gress and the style manual of the library 
branch of the government printing office. 
That the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication encourage studies of the use of the 
catalog to determine the needs of libraries of 
various sizes and types in the matter of 
descriptive detail. 

Негем К. Starr, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


‘The committee sent a questionnaire to dis- 
trict chairmen and to chairmen of regional 
groups of catalogers asking for suggestions 
about the use of certain mechanical devices 
and the cataloger’s reaction to them. The 
number of replies received indicated a keen 
interest in mechanical equipment to be used 
in catalog departments. 

The full report is based on information 
received from fifty-nine libraries. The de- 
vices reported and recommended are: card 
sorters, Cel-u-dex jackets, life-extension 
jackets, electric erasers, electric stylus, Glue- 
Fast gluing machine, mechanical devices for 
reproducing cards, perforating machines, 
rubber stamp holders, typewriters, type- 
writer ribbons, and card holders for type- 
writers. 

'The committee is prepared to act as a 
clearing house for mechanical equipment to 
be used in catalog departments. It recom- 
mends that future committees study methods 
for protecting cards in public catalogs. The 
committee also recommends the continued 
study of mechanical equipment and urges 
members of ‘the division to cooperate by 
sending information about new equipment. 

Етовемсв С. Fucus, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


During the past year the work of the 
committee has consisted chiefly in examin- 
ing and criticizing manuscripts which were 
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usually submitted from A.L.A. headquarters. 
Since the reviewing of manuscripts has de- 
veloped into such an important phase of the 
committee’s duties, it would seem desirable 
to have a statement in the division’s consti- 
tution stating explicitly the A.L.A. advisory 
capacity in which the committee serves. 

Yearbook No. 10 was published in De- 
cember 1941, earlier than usual, but smaller 
and less expensive. After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the most desirable format and 
contents for future yearbooks, the board of 
directors authorized the appointment of a 
Committee to Study the Yearbook Situation. 

ТЕ was suggested by last year’s A.L.A. 
Committee on Cataloging and Classification 
that this committee secure the material 
which Mrs. Marie Christmas was gathering 
up to the time of her death for her proposed 
manual on the cataloging and care of rare 
books. Bertha M. Frick has this material 
in her possession at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service and at the 
request of the committee obtained permis- 
sion from Mr. Christmas to turn it over to 
any recommended member of our division 
who feels inspired to carry on this work. 

Suggestion was made by a member of the 
board of directors that a revolving fund 
might be established to finance each year the 
publication of noteworthy library school 
theses. A few theses have been recom- 
mended to the committee for possible publi- 
cation if and when such a fund should be 
established. 

The committee has been asked to make 
suggestions on proposed studies in the field 
of cataloging and classification. "This pro- 
cedure whereby an author obtains advice 
concerning the outline and intended scope 
of his work would seem well worth while 
to avold the necessity of drastic revision 
after the manuscript is completed. 

A Subject Headings Committee, which 
functions as a subcommittee of the Publi- 
cations Committee, was appointed in March. 
One manuscript has already been submitted 
to this committee for editorial comment. 
‘The committee's advice has also been sought 
on two proposed publications in the subject 
heading field. . 

Recommendation is made that future Pub- 
lications Committees survey the field and 
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attempt to initiate projects which need to 
be undertaken. : . 
Marjorie Watkins, Chairman 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE YEARBOOK 


(This report would normally only come 
to the board of directors. -As the investiga- 


'tions of the committee took a rather un- 


expected turn, the board believes it worth- 
while to inform the division as a whole as 
to the progress of the investigation.) 

'The committee came to the conclusion 
that the yearbook should cease and give 
place to a quarterly review of interest to, 
sold to, and contributed to by catalogers, 
reference librarians, administrators, educa- 
tors, and, on occasion, students. 

Catalogers at present are faced with con- . 
siderable criticism—some of it justified, but 
much of it that is superficial yet telling— 
telling particularly to those whose minds are 
still as confused on the issues as are those 
of their critics. This journal is needed for 
the catalogers! own education and for the 
enlightenment of reference librarians, ad- 
ministrators, educators, and students. The 
committee visualizes this quarterly as a 
journal of opinion and discussion in cata- 
loging fields, taken in their broadest sense. 
` It has been suggested that a catalog jour- 
nal would increase the seeming isolation of 
the catalogers. The committee thinks the 
point not well taken. It is as a means of 
escape from the very real isolation of cata- 
logers needing outside stimulus and the 
equitable atmosphere and freedom of an 
arena of their own in which to find foot and 
voice, or perhaps only moral support, that 


' our quarterly should offer most. 


The directors of the division, to whom 
this committee has reported, are in agree- 
ment with the committee on the value of 
such a review. A decision has been reached 
that there remains to be made a wider 
canvass for opinion and a fuller examination 
of financial possibilities before actually 
launching this review. 

Manis Louise Prevost, Chairman 


COMMITTEE on STATE AUTHOR HEADINGS- 


The standards for state author heading 
lists having been previously established and 
tested methods of procedure suggested, the 
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objectives of the committee for the year 
were:.I. To secure some library agency in 
each of the states which would sponsor a 
committee for that state; 2. To secure aid 
(individual, corporate, or other) for states 
in which such a committee could not be 
organized. The ultimate aim being always 
a manual including the author headings of 
all the states. 

Because of the war, it was considered 
impractical to do much about securing finan- 

_cial backing of such enterprises. Efforts, 
therefore, were restricted to objective num- 
ber one. Eighty letters were sent to various 
individuals and groups. Individuals who 
had compiled documents lists as theses were 
asked to compile lists, and graduate library 
schools which had not as yet backed such 
lists as theses were asked to do so. 

As a direct result of the letters, eight 
more lists are being undertaken and three 
others are under way as theses. Expres- 
sions of interest were received from several 
states, although no immediate activity seems 
probable. In all, twenty-eight states have 
state author heading lists in process or al- 
ready compiled. 

The committee urges thet the aims for 
next year be centered on: 1. Securing some 
library agency to undertake the responsi- 
bility of compiling lists in the states which 

. have expressed interest; 2. Stimulating in- 
terest and securing cooperation from those 
states which have not yet indicated interest; 
3. Securing greater conformity to standards 
in those lists already completed, as well as 
in those still in process. 

Lucy B. Foote, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During the year the committee prepared 
three pieces of publicity, two of which were 
mimeographed and distributed. The first 
letter was sent to catalogers to remind pres- 
ent members of the division to renew their 
memberships and to urge former members 
of the Catalog Section to affiliate with the 
division. The membership letter was mailed 
in December to 1082 persons. The second 
letter was written especially for adminis- 
trators. It was mailed in February to one 
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hundred administrators of various: types of 
libraries, including the members of the As- 
sociation af Research Libraries. 

The committee also prepared a member- 
ship letter for library schools which was to 
accompany publicity material sent out by 
the A.L.A. Membership Committee. The 
letter was never used, because the A.L.A. 
committee decided in April that it would be 
unwise to distribute material from only one 
division. It was then too late to do any- 
thing for the library schools directly. | 

The Special Committee on Membership 
was created for the purpose of establishing 
direct contact between the division and cata- 
logers in the library profession. Even 
though the membership has increased, the 
division should not forget to maintain this 
connection. Neither should it neglect to 
interest new professional assistants in the 
work of the division nor fail to seek further 
increases in its ranks from all possible 
sources. 

Marjorie Е. Vivian, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The committee recommends the following 
amendments to the constitution and by-laws: 
т) Regional Groups. Under the present 
constitution the affairs of the regional groups 
are in the hands of two bodies: the Com- 
mittee on Regional Groups and the Ad- 
visory Council. The Committee believes the 
Committee on Regional Groups should be 
abolished and recommends to substitute in 
article VII of the constitution the follow- 
ing: 

"Section 1. Regional groups of catalogers 
may affiliate with the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification by presenting to the 
board of directors of the division a written 
request signed by ten or more members of 
the group. 

"Section 2. An Advisory Council for Re- 
gional Groups shall promote the activities 
of regional groups. The advisory council 
shall be composed of a chairman, appointed 
by the president of the division with the 
approval of the board of directors, and a 
leader, appointed by the chairman of the 
council, ‘rom each of the several districts. 
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The council may from time to time elect 
to honorary membership a member of the 
division who has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the work of the groups. 

"Section 3. (a) 'The Advisory Council 
for Regional Groups shall meet during the 
annual A.L.A. conference. To this meeting 
the chairman shall invite the members of the 
board of directors, committee chairmen of 
the division, one delegate from each regional 
group (who shall report on the work of 
that group), chairmen of any A.L.A. com- 
mittees dealing with matters of interest to 
the division, and any other ‘appropriate 
guest." | 

By-laws, Article IV, to strike out Sec- 
tion I (a) 3 and renumber accordingly; and 
similarly in Article IV, Section 1 (c) 3, in 
order to be in agreement with Article VII of 
the constitution. 

2) Representation on the A.L.A. Council: 
At present the vice president is automatically 
elected a representative on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil. The committee believes this provision 
should be abolished and recommends that in 
the constitution, under Article VIII, to 
strike out Section 2 and renumber the sec- 
tions accordingly; and that in the by-laws, 
under Article II, Section 1 (b) to strike 
out the second sentence, leaving the section 
to read: “The vice-president shall serve for 
one year and shall assume the office of 
president at the expiration of his term as 
vice president." 

‘The committee further recommends that 
the president appoint a committee on revi- 
sion of the constitution to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Irene May Dovrz, Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


'The committee takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing officers elected to serve the division 
during 1942-43: president, Wyllis Е. 
Wright, New York Public Library, New 
York City; vice president, Irene May Doyle, 
University of Wisconsin Library, Madison; 
secretary-treasurer, M. Ruth MacDonald, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit; directors- 
at-large, Ottilia С. Anderson, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; Andrew D. 


-user. 
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Osborn, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Gertrude M. Boyle, Toronto 
Public Library, Toronto, Ont, Canada; 
representatives on the A.L.A. Council, 
Marion Metcalf Root, New York Public 
Library, New York City; Wyllis E. Wright, 
New York Public Library, New York City; 
Irene May Doyle, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison; Frances Ambuhl, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; Ruth Dorothy Mc- : 
Collough, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Minnie Anson Lewis, Chairman 


жож ож 


President Root called upon President- 
Elect Wright to take over the meeting. 

Mr. Wright expressed the appreciation of 
the division for the intelligence, the vision, 
the common sense, and the good solid hard 
work done during the past year by Miss 
Root. 

Mr. Wriglit brought the meeting to a 
close by saying "This convention is dedicated 
in general to the part that libraries can play 
in the war effort. It is a total war in which 
all our strength and all our resources are 
involved. We catalogers may be somewhat 
on a sideline but still we must, during this 
time, make sure that we do not waste any 
effort on nonessential activities. 

“Therefore, I wish to commend to your 
deep study the statement on cataloging prin- 
ciples, prepared by Miss Root and approved 
by the board of directors, which has been 
distributed to you here. We must discover 
where іп our practices the essentials lie. 
Those essentials must be preserved. We 
must make a tool for the use of our libraries 
which will not break in the hand of the 
On the other hand, we cannot waste | 
any effort in engraving that tool. The tool 
is a tool and not a work of art. 

“Т hope that this division will devote its 
abilities to finding those ultimate principles 
of the catalog which are essential for its 
existence. We have not sufficiently studied 
that point. We have had some beginnings. 
We have had a few studies of the use of - 
the catalog, not yet adequately documented 
for reliable results. We have had а few 
studies of cataloging theory, not yet carried 
far enough. We have had a few studies of 
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cataloging history from which we can learn 
why our catalogs have developed as they are 
and what imperfections in the past have led 
to changes in the present. In all those fields 
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we need intelligent study in order to do the 

work which we must do.” 
І М. Ruru МАСЮохаАІр, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Piss of Libraries for Children and Young People 


HE Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People had but one general 
and one business meeting under the direction 
of the division, though the two sections as 
well as the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table each had general and business meet- 
ings. 
` The division's general meeting was held 
Friday &fternoon in the Auditorium with the 
president, Julia Е. Carter, Cincinnati Public? 
Library, Cincinnati, presiding. The speak- 
ers were Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. and Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde of New York and London. 
Miss Lenroot chose as her topic “The 
Children’s Charter in Wartime.” She 
emphasized the necessity of protecting chil- 
dren against exploitation because of the war. 
According to the statistics of the bureau, it 
has been found that at present over 100 per 
cent more children were in gainful occupa- 
tions this year than last. To minimize these 
effects, the libraries can inspire and develop 


the “resources of the spirit” and give а. 


secure foundation for democratic under- 
standing. 

Mrs. Warde, as a representative of the 
English association, Books across the Sea, 
spoke most vividly of the destruction by 
enemy bombs of publishers’ houses, book- 
stores, and libraries. She graphically de- 
scribed what this destruction meant to all. 
She showed new publications whose size 
and ‘quality illustrate the present lack of 
paper. She stressed also the great interest 
shown not only by the British adults but by 
the children in all things ‘American. 


Business MEETING 
Friday morning’s business meeting was 
held in the Auditorium with a large repre- 
sentation of members. The secretary, Mar- 
garet Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, reported that though many per- 


sons had been careless in marking the 


-membership slips accompanying their dues, 


the division had a paid-up membership 
(January 1 to May 1, 1942) of 1777. Of 
these, the Public Library Section has 1046 
(Children’s Library Association, 853, Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, 179, miscel- 
laneous, 14); School Libraries Section has 
704; in addition there are 19 organizations 
and 8 unclassified. 

The treasurer reported that she had re- 
ceived $1383.40 from the A.L.A. ‘Treasurer 
and had forwarded 50 per cent of the money 
to the various groups; Public Library Sec- 
tion 62 per cent (Children’s Library As- 
sociation 52.5 per cent, Young People’s 
Reading Round Table 9.5 per cent) ; School 
Libraries Section 38 per cent. 


Ровыс RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mabel Williams, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, chairman, reported 
that three papers had been published: Annie 
Spencer Cutter’s “The Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People” (4.1.4. 
Bulletin for February 1942); Mrs. Inger 
Boye’s “Reading for Children” (Library 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1942); and a paper by 
Helen Louise Butler, "For Childhood’s Inner | 
Fortress" (4.7.4. Bulletin for March 
1942). Extra gopies of Miss Butler’s arti- 
cle have been reprinted and given wide 
distribution, with the result that other arti- 
cles along the same lines have been requested . 
by nonlibrary periodicals. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Library Science, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, chairman, reported that as the . 
Publications Committee was appointed in 


.January the report was necessarily brief. 


'The committee consists of six members 
selected from various regions, two from each 


` 
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area living near each other to facilitate per- 
sonal discussion on matters submitted to 
the committee. Only one piece of work has 
been submitted to the committee. 

The tentative outline for a book on 
library work with children based on the 
philosophy and teachings of Caroline Burnite 
Walker, one of the pioneers in this field, was 
submitted for evaluation. "The consensus 
of opinion expressed by the members of the 
committee was that the proposed book has 
definite value because of the fundamental 
philosophy expressed and that it is a crucial 
time for putting into permanent form some 
record of the work of those librarians re- 
sponsible for setting the high standard for 
work with children in the American public 
library, but that because of the war emer- 
gency publication might be postponed. It 
was suggested that one person be assigned 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
manuscript which would again receive con- 
sideration upon completion. 


Ravio COMMITTEE 


Mary Gould Davis, New. York Public 
Library, New York City, chairman, gave an 
extensive report. In part, “The first Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting for the divi- 
sion has concentrated on gathering and 
analyzing information on the present status 
of broadcasts and recorded programs for 
children and young people. 

"It presents in this report a summary of 
what it has learned and certain recommenda- 
tions for the incoming committee. 

“To sum up: We of the committee feel 
that it is necessary in this critical time in 
our country’s history for us all to follow the 
broadcasts that are presented for the 
younger generation, to follow and compare 
and weigh and judge them. We feel that 
the division should take an active part in 
this new medium that so vitally affects the 
lives and thoughts of the children whom we 
serve.” | 
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It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
carried that the division elect to honorary 
membership Frederic G. Melcher. 

It was voted that the division become an 
active member of the National Council of 
Library Associations. 

At the business meeting of the Children’s 
Library Association it was voted to offer 
(to the division) the News Letter previously 
published by the children’s section. At the 
division meeting Miss Breed reported this 
decision, The division accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the publication of the News 
Letter as an organ for the entire division. 

Marjorie H. Van Deusen, Belmont High 
School Library, Los Angeles, told of the 
evacuation of the Japanese children and the 
work being done for them by the California 
libraries. This called the attention of the 
group to the need of more active interna- 
tional relationships and the incoming board 
was instructed to create a divisional inter- 
national committee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Jean Carolyn Roos, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, read the result of the mail 
ballot for divisional officers. According to 
the constitution, the vice president auto- 
matically becomes the president. The offi- 
cers newly elected were: president, Ruth M. 
Ersted, State Department of Education, St. 
Paul; vice president, Mary S. Wilkinson, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; mem- 
bers of the Council, Siri M. Andrews (1946), 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; Elizabeth Nesbitt (1946), 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie ране 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the board elected by ds sec- 
tions—public libraries, Isabel McLaughlin, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
and school libraries, Jewel Gardiner, Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

MARGARET ALEXANDER, Secretary 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Children’s Library Association 
(formerly the Section for Library Work 
with Children) held seven meetings during 
the Milwaukee Conference: the first, a tea 


in the Young People’s Room of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library with the Wisconsin 
children’s librarians as hostesses, then the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards meeting, 
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the awards dinner, the business meeting, a 
Joint business meeting with the Young Peo- 
ples Reading Round Table, a luncheon 
honoring the new officers of the association 
at which Frederic G. Melcher was the 
speaker, and the last, a tea for the Newbery 
and Caldecott winners to which anyone 
attending the conference was invited. 


' — Awanps MEETING 


Clara Estelle Breed, San Diego Public 
Library, San Diego, Calif., acting chairman 
of the association, presided at the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards meeting on June 23. 
After receiving the Newbery Medal from 
Frederic G. Melcher, donor of both medals, 
Miss Breed in turn presented it to Walter 
D. Edmonds for his book The Matchlock 
Gun. The Caldecott Medal was then 
awarded to Robert McCloskey for his book 
Make Way fer Ducklings. The speeches 
of acceptance were printed in the July- 
August Horn Book. 


AwARDS DINNER 


'The dinner in honor of the winners was 
held the same evening in the Schroeder 
Hotel with Miss Breed presiding and Mr. 
Melcher as toastmaster. Guests of honor 
included Mr. Edmonds, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Closkey, Dorothy M. Bryan, children's editor 
of Dodd, Mead and Conipzny and publisher 
of The Matchlock Gun, May Massee, edi- 
tor of Viking Junior Books and publisher 
of Make Way for Ducklings, Miss Massee’s 
mother, Charles H. Brown, President of 
A.L.A., and Mrs. Brown, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
President-Elect of A.L.A., and Mrs. Met- 
calf, Julia Е. Carter, president of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, Edith V. Titcorib, chairman of the 
Young People's Reading Round Table, M rs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers, Mrs. Norma Ende 
Loos, and John T. Frederick. . 

A highlight of the evening was Mrs. 
Sayers’ telling of Carl Sandburg’s story 
“The White Horse Girl and The Blue 
Wind Boy” from the Rootabaga Stories. 
At the auction which followed many rare 
and autographed books, manuscripts, pic- 
tures, radio scripts, signed illustrations, and 
authors’ letters were offered for sale by the 
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two very capable auctioneers, Mr. Melcher 
and Mr. Frederick. All were gifts from 
numerous authors, illustrators, and publish- 
ers, the proceeds of which, amounting to 
$474.45, went to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. 


Joint MEETING 


On June 24 a joint business meeting with 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
was held for the purpose of organizing the 
new Public Library Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. Elizabeth Briggs presented the section 
constitution which was accepted by those 
members present. 


Business MEETING 


‘The business meeting of the association was 
held on June 24 with Clara Estelle Breed, 
acting chairman, presiding. The reading of 
the minutes of the 1941 Boston meeting was 
omitted since these had previously appeared 
in the A.L.A. Proceedings. The treasurer’s 
report was read by the treasurer, Jane 
Addams Darrah, and approved. The cur- 
tailment of expenditures was stressed since 
receipts from dues have been cut due to the 
reorganization of A.L.A. 

The reports of standing committees were 
read,and accepted, a summary of which fol- 
lows: 

Book Evaluation Committee—Irene 
Smith, chairman. Due to reduced budget, 
lack of time, and the effects of war on book 
production, the committee was unable to 
develop its plan for book reviewing. Recom- 
mendations, however, were made for re- 
gional book discussions. 

Book Production Committee—Elizabeth 
L. Gilman, chairman. The plan of traveling 
exhibits of children's books for library com- 
missions was carried on with very few 
changes during the past year. Exhibits con- 
tributed by thirty publishers were sent to 
various district, county, and state meetings. 
Extensive preparation for a preconference 
institute were necessarily canceled because 
of war conditions. The committee recom- 
mends that these plans be reconsidered an- 
other year. 

International Committee—Jean Gardiner 
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Smith, chairman. A revision of the 1939 4 
List of One Hundred Children’s Books by 
United States and Canadian Writers W hich 
Are Recommended for Translation into 
Foreign Languages is now under way. This 
committee recommends a list of "Primers 
and Readers for Use in Latin America" 
and another of "Easy Readers in Spanish" 
for use in this country. In the discussion 
which followed the reading of this report 
it was moved and seconded that the work 
of this committee be carried on by a divi- 
sion committee. . 

Membership Committee—Judith Е. 
Stromdahl, chairman. The chairman of this 
committee reported a total membership of 
876, of which 346 are new members. The 
new method by which dues are paid directly 
to A.L.A. and an allotment then made to our 
association has directly affected the proceed- 
ings of this committee. A revision of this 
committee's procedure will necessarily fol- 
low. 

Professional Training Committee—Mar- 
ian A. Webb, chairman. Fifteen hundred 
leaflets on children’s librarianship and one 
thousand lists of accredited library schools 
were distributed by this committee which 
recommends that this publicity be continued. 

Publicity Committee—Marian C. Young, 
chairman. The committee’s greatest work 
was centered around the publication of the 
quarterly News Letter. In addition, the 
committee sponsored an article edited by 
Zada Taylor on “Children in Wartime” 
which appeared in the Library Journal of 
June 15. Other interests included general 
publicity for the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards, the publication in various library 
periodicals of conference plans, and the 
mailing of the tentative constitution to all 
members. Upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation, following a discussion of this 
report, the News Letter was offered to the 
division that it might thus act as a channel 
for information to all librarians interested 
in children and young people. 

Following the reading of committee re- 
ports, Clara Estelle Breed announced the 
runners-up for the Newbery and Caldecott 
medals to be as follows: Newbery Medal— 
Wilder, Little Town on the Prairie; Fos- 
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ter, George Washingtons World; Lenski, 
Indian Captive; Gaggin, Down Ryton 
W ater. Caldecott Medal—Petersham, An 
American A B C; Herrera-Clark, In My 
Mother’s House; Holling, Paddle to the 
Sea; Gag, Nothing at All. : 

Elizabeth Briggs presented the tentative 
constitution and upon vote the name Chil- 
dren's Library Association was chosen to 
replace that of Section for Library Work 
with Children. The constitution was then 
read and accepted. 

It was then voted that the following reso- 
lution be sent to Harriet Dickson. 

Resolved, 'That the Section for Library 
Work with Children extend to Harriet 
Dickson its deep regret that her illness 
necessitated her resignation from the chair- 
manship of the section and her absence from 
this conference. We are cognizant of her 
true and continued interest in the work of 
the section; we appreciate her fine work in 
the years that are past; we look forward 
to her renewed activity as soon as her health 
permits. 

The continuance of the one-hundred- 
dollar contribution to the Hewins Scholar- 
ship was discussed. Due to our small income 


‚ it was finally voted that this contribution be 


cut to twenty-five dollars. 

An expression of appreciation to Clara 
Estelle Breed for her splendid work as acting 
chairman of the association was voiced by 
Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers and seconded 
unanimously. The meeting then stood ad- 


journed. 
4 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The report of the nominating committee 
was read and the following officers elected 
for 1942-43: chairman, Lillian H. Smith, 
Boys and Girls Division, Toronto Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada; vice chair- 
man, Harriet G. Long, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Marian C. Young, Des 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa; 
treasurer, Sonja Wennerblad, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle; director of the division, 
Isabel McLaughlin, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis; Newbezy and Caldecott 


. awards, members-at-large, Virginia Chase, 
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Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y.; Ann Murray Hough, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Elizabeth 
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Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
ESTHER GREENE, Secretary 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The School Libraries Section held three 
sessions during the Milwaukee Conference: 
two business meetings and a general session; 
and three social events: the private school 
librarians’ luncheon, the supervisors’ break- 
fast, and the School Libraries Section din- 
ner. 

A lounge at the Hotel Schroeder, shared 
with the Children's Library Association and 
the Young People's Reading Round Table, 
served as headquarters for the section and 
was in the charge of the local committee, 
Mary C. Shemorry, High School Library, 
Shorewood, Wis., chairman. 

There were displayed “Our Neighbor 
Republics,” a school exhibit from the U.S. 
Office of Education, and autographed books, 
signed original illustrations, and authors’ 
letters which were auctioned at the awards 
dinner. One hundred and seventy-seven 
school librarians and guests registered from 
twenty-one states, Washington, D.C., and 
two foreign countries. 


GENERAL SESSION 


"Be Alert to the Present; but What of 
the Future?" was the theme for the meet- 
ing held on June 25. Jessie McEwen, of 
the education department, Thomas Nelson 
. Publishing Company, New York City, 
spoke upon "In the School Libraries of 
Canada." Before coming to New York, 
Miss McEwen was connected with the 
Toronto office of the Thomas Nelson Pub- 
lishing Company and from her personal ex- 
periences in traveling through the provinces 
of Canada, she described the first . school 
libraries, their present status, and envisioned 
their future growth. 

"In Latin America," Alice Dalgliesh, chil- 
dren's editor of the Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York City, told about her fun in flying 
around South America last spring. In re- 
sponse to a request made to publishers by 
the U.S. government that they publish books 
about our neighbors to the south, Miss Dalg- 
liesh was sent on a tour. ‘She suggested 


that school curriculums include material 


about South American children beginning pes 


in the first and second readers, that we 
acquire adequate permanent exhibits and: 
all-American museums, and that we prepare > 
children for foreign visiting. Real stories. 
should be written about real children, and 
we should not get "quaint" about South 
Americans for they have the same problems 
of school, dress, naughtiness, and boy friends 
as the children in North America. | 

William T. Melchior discussed the stra- 
tegic points in which the Inter-American 
Education Demonstration Center is assisting 
thirty-three communities in the United 
States to educate boys and girls in truth 
and understanding. The work in these 
areas is different because each varies in size 
from very small communities to the whole 
state of Washington. In all projects the 
library is the clearing house for the teach- 
ers’ and supervisors’ problems. Indexes 
are being made of people who have traveled 
in South America, pictures they are willing 
to loan, and units of study. In placing the 
emphasis upon developing children, not only 
is instructional service being given, but 
teachers are evolving evaluation by writing 
case histories of teaching units. 

Irene Newman, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., presided 
at the supervisors’ breakfast, June 25, in the 
Hotel Medford. Nora E. Beust, Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., discussed “Exhibits as a 
Means of Developing Inter-American 
Friendship among the Children of the 
Americas.” Miss Beust described the one 
hundred and fifty traveling exhibits which 
have been prepared in her office for use in 
the schools. The typical contents of one 
exhibit includes: twenty-five books, fifteen 
pamphlets, eight pieces of .handicraft which 
children may handle, four phonographic re- 
cordings of representative Latin American 
music, six small panels showing a sample of 
mummy cloth, pictures of paper money and 
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- coins, and postage stamps, flags, maps, and 
posters. Of the seventy-five dollars allowed 
for the contents of each exhibit, fifty dollars 
was spent for books. Express charges are 
paid both to and from Washington. АП li- 
brarians, teachers, and other authorized 
. school people may make arrangements to 
"borrow this exhibit by writing to the Library 

,Service Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
. cation, Washington, D.C. 

у ж жож 


‘The luncheon sponsored by the private 
school librarians was held at the White 
Manor Inn on June 23. -Elvajean Hall 
presided and led the discussion upon “Prob- 
lems Confronting the Private School Li- 
brarian.” For methods to supplement the 
library budget, it was recommended that 
books be bought from rental libraries, par- 
ticularly those conducted by the Junior 
League; a need was expressed for utilizing 
student help in “work programs” to train 
pupils to have respect for property. 


жож OK 


The School Libraries Section concluded 
its meetings with the dinner on June 26 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, with Mary 
C. Shemorry and her committee in charge 
_ of arrangements. Edith V. Titcomb, Wood- 
том Wilson Junior High School Library, 
San Jose, Calif., presided and introduced five 
high school principals and their librarians 
from Milwaukee and its suburban area, 
three members from California, and the 
guests of the section: Mildred L. Batchelder, 
Nora E. Beust, Julia F. Carter, Rheta A. 
Clark, Alice Dalgliesh, Helen Ferris, Jessie 
McEwen, and Lois Townley Place. For 
entertainment, soft dinner music was played 
and Isabel Bodden of Milwaukee read de- 
lightfully from Christopher Morley’s Par- 
nassus on Wheels. 


BUSINESS . MEETINGS 


A business meeting of the section was held 
June 22 in the Auditorium, Edith V. Tit- 
comb presiding. The minutes of the 1941 
meeting held in Boston were read and ac- 
cepted. Mimeographed copies of the report 
of the treasurer, Margaret Е. Glassey, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School 


Library, West Los Angeles, were distrib- 
uted, and Sarah Jones was elected treasurer 
pro tempore. The resignation of Willard 
A. Heaps, editor of the “School Libraries 
Section” of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
was read and accepted. Althea M. Currin, 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, described his fine 
editorial work and it was voted that a letter 
of thanks be sent to him. 

Two letters from Robert С. A. Oates, 
honorary editor, School Libraries Section, 
The Library Association, London, were 
read. In these, he hoped that English and 
American school librarians would excbange 
ideas and seek closer cooperation and he. 
asked specifically for an account of the rela- 
tions between the school library and the edu- 
cational authorities, the public, and the book 
publishers. Althea M. Currin explained 
that The Library Association was the 
equivalent of the American Library Associa- 
tion while another Library Association cor- 
responded to the National Education 
Association. 

A second business meeting of the section 
was called to order by the chairman, Edith 
V. Titcomb, on June 25 in the Auditorium. 
After the treasurer’s report, which showed 
a, balance June 1, 1942, 07 $1103.81, was 
accepted, it was voted that a letter be sent 
to Margaret F. Glassey, thanking her for the 
splendid report. Miss 'Titcomb listed the 
members of the Newbery-Caldecott Medal 
Committee, 1941-42: Margaret V. Girdner, 
Mabel S. Sacra, Dorothy E. Smith, Mary L. 
Smythe, and Edith V. Titcomb. She also 
mentioned the names of section representa- 
tives on committees of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People: 
Bess M. Landfear, Radio Committee; Mary 
Peacock Douglas, Public Relations Commit- 
tee; Jessie Edna Boyd and Margaret Greer, 
Publications Committee. Alice Louise Le 
Fevre, division chairman of the Publications 
Committee, made a brief report which 
appears on pages P-64-65. 

Nora E. Beust mentioned the exhibits and 
recent materials published by the U.S. Of- 


fice of Education: two bibliographies, The 


School Library and Our Neighbor Repub- 
lics; two lists, Products, Industries, and 
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Transportation and Agriculture of the 
Americas; the exhibit on Latin America 
which may be borrowed by school librarians 
and two exhibits, asked for and sent to 
Mexico, “Educational Schools and Tech- 
niques,” comprising photographic screens of 
school scenes, books, and magazines. 

. Marguerite Kirk, Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Board of Education, New- 
ark, spoke of the projects on wartime edu- 
cation which have been undertaken by 
Newark school librarians in cooperation 
with the School Defense Committee. Ab- 
stracts of war information have been 
printed and circulated in library books; 
and to prepare children for an “air-age,” 
seventeen pamphlets on aviation have been 
written. Miss Kirk asked school librarians 
to send suggestions for cooperating in the 
war effort to Miss Beust. | 

Mildred L. Batchelder named the recent 
publications issued by the A.L.A. and ex- 
plained the Carnegie grant, which provides 
for two lists on intercultural education, a 
list on the elementary level, and “Readable 
Adult Books of Interest to Young People.” 
These will appear as supplementary lists 
accompanying The Booklist. Miss Batchel- 
der urged school librarians to make contacts 
with community nonlibrary groups who are 
working with young people.. 

Miss Titcomb announced that of 1758 
members of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 704 were mem- 
bers of the School Libraries Section. The 
following committee reports were given: 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


Since the report of the committee in June 
1941 one list has been (sent to publisher 
May 1942) published: Reading for Back- 
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ground: Latin America by Sarah M. Gal- 
van. This is a carefully compiled list which 
merits our support. 

"We express appreciation to librarians and 
others for criticisms and suggestions made 
during the year and to the H. W. Wilson 
Company for continued cooperation. Again 
we would like to solicit the help of the li- 
brarians themselves in publicizing the bibli- 
ographies in this series. 

CzLrA Pope CAMPBELL, Chairman 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ELECTED 


For the School Libraries Section of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 1942-43, the officers and di- 
rectors are: chairman, Lois Townley Place, 
School Libraries, Board of Education, De- 
troit; vice chairman, Mary Peacock Douglas, 
School Libraries, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; secretary, 
Dorothy Frizzell Smith, Long Beach Junior 
College Library, Long Beach, Calif.; Vir- 
ginia McJenkin, Fulton County School Li- 
braries, Atlanta; directors: Mary Peacock 
Douglas; C. Irene Hayner, University High 
School Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miriam 
B. Snow, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham; and Rheta A. Clark, 
Lyman Hall High School Library, Walling- 
ford, Conn. For the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, the school 
section directors are: Oscar H. McPherson, 
John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N.J., 1942-43; С. Irene 
Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 1942-44; Jewel Gar- 
diner, Teachers Professional Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1942-45. 

Rueta А. CLARK, Secretary 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S READING ROUND TABLE 


'The program meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple's Reading Round Table was held June 22 
in the Auditorium. The chairman, Sarah 
Allen Beard, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn, presided. “Youth in the United 
States Today” was the topic for considera- 
tion. 

Florence Crannell Means, Denver author, 


spoke oa "Our Southwest Indian Young 
People; Curios or Contemporaries ?" 
YoutH MEETS THE CHALLENGE* 


The second speaker, Norman V. Carlisle, 
editor of the Youth Year Book, presented a 
timely paper entitled “Youth Meets the 


* Abridged. 
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Challenge of the War—and Looks Ahead." 

As I have crossed the continent and re- 
crossed it, talking to young people in the 
schools, in the armed forces, in the defense 
factories, in the youth organizations, I am 
going to tell you about some of those ex- 
periences, not just because they are interest- 
ing, not just because they show the vital part 
that youth is playing in the war effort, but 
rather because of what they mean for the 
future of youth. 

For make no mistake about it, youth is 
thinking right now, not only in terms of win- 
ning the war, but in terms of winning the 
peace. ... 

We cannot win this war at the price of 
another "lost generation." "There have been 
too many lost generations in these past two 
decades. The cold truth is that youth will 

, not permit us to win it on any such terms. 
"Youth is not at all convinced that we adults 
have done a very good job of managing 
the affairs of the world. Youth feels that 
too often we have been trying to keep up a 
pose, that we have tried to foster the belief 
that we know more than we really do. 

In this skepticism of youth toward the 
way its elders have thought and acted, there 
is a hopeful sign, I think, if we have the 
courage to read the meaning. Itis a hopeful 
sign that youth will not follow after false 
messiahs who may raise their voices in the 
postwar period. 

We are going to win this war against 
fascism but let us not be lulled into a false 
sense of security. Wars can be won and 
still be lost. We could defeat world fascism 
and find ourselves with a form of fascism 
at home. It would be a form based on the 
appeal of a “Man on Horseback”—an appeal 
directed toward hordes of dissatisfied, dis- 
illusioned, unemployed youth, who felt that 
they had been let down. We must not let 
this happen. 

The problems will be tremendous. That 
is why they should be considered now. That 
is why each one of us should seek out the 
facts that will equip us to face the problems 
when they come which will center on the 
youth of America. 

I mean youth in its broadest sense—the 
young men released from the armed forces 
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seeking reabsorption into community life, 
the young people just emerging from college 
to find themselves competing with other 
young people who have had actual work ex- 
perience during the war period, the young 
people in high school who have had to face 
a world with a question mark for a future. 
I mean all those who will find that where 
today we must think in terms of too little, 
not enough gas, not enough tires, not enough 
men, we may suddenly find ourselves again 
thinking in terms of too much. 

'The American Youth Commission has 
ably blueprinted a possible future for youth 
in its fine report Youth and the Future. 
Its recommendations will make it one of the 
most talked of and vital documents of our 
times. Now is the time to read it and grasp 
its meaning. 

One fact seems inescapable. For better or 
worse, the Federal government will have to 
assume responsibility for the financing which 
will be necessary to set up procedures for 
meeting the needs of postwar youth. 

Does that mean that we should sit back 
and pass the problem on to Washirigton? I 
don’t think it does. It means that here is a 
great challenge, a great opportunity for 
every community in America. It is an op- 
portunity to make youth a vital part of 
community life, as indeed it has become dur- 
ing this war period. . 

The one basic principle I think we must 
accept is that youth must have a part in 
solving its own problems. Youth likes re- 
sponsibility. Youth can take it. We've 
been saying a lot about helping youth. 
That’s fine, but how about letting youth help 
us to help itself. ; 

That is a challenge to every individual 
and group in the community. The churches, 
the clubs, the newspapers, the schools, and 
the libraries must all join in. The war has 
put the unity in community. We must keep 
it there. 

Let us start to think about it and talk 


about it now, not as some vague problem 


which will some day have to be solved by a 
far-off and benign government, but a prob- 
lem which is on our own doorsteps. To- 
day’s youth is tomorrow’s America. Today 
is the time to start thinking about tomorrow. 
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LUNCHEON MEETING 


Ninety-two persons met at luncheon in 
Eugene’s Juneau Hotel, June 25, for infor- 
mal discussion and good fellowship. The 
chairman took this opportunity to introduce 
the authors and publishers, the officers of 
the division, of the Public Library Section, 
and of the School Library Section who were 
present. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held in 
the Auditorium on June 24. 

The minutes of the secretary and the 
treasurer's report were read and approved. 
'The report of the membership committee 
brought out that the organization into state 
and city representatives gained new members 
and established worthwhile contacts. It was 
recommended that this committee be ap- 
pointed again next year. 

The chairman announced that the first 
business of the standing committee would be 
to draw up a constitution in line with the 
Children's Library Association constitution 
of the Public Library Section. 

'The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted as read. The following of- 
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ficers were elected for 1942-43: chairman, 
Mary J. Cain, Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, Gladys 
Shepley, Windsor Public Library, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 

Mabel Williams, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, is our representative 
on the board of directors of the divison for 
1942-43. Margaret C. Scoggin, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Library, 
New York City, is the council member for 
same term. 

At the close of the meeting the chairman 
announced that the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table would meet together with the 
Section for Library Work with Children for 
the purpose of adopting the Public Library 
Section constitution which is to serve as a 
coordinating body through which members 
of the Children’s Library Association and. 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
may act as a unit when such action is de- 
sirable. 

The ioint meeting which followed with 
the former Section for Library Work with 
Children is reported in the proceedings of 
that section. 

ELEANOR HERRMANN, Secretary 


Library Extension Division 


EMBERS of the Library Extension Di- 
M vision held their business meeting .in 
the Milwaukee Public Library and Museum 
on June 24. The president, Hazel B. War- 
ren, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 
presided. : 

B. F. Coen presented a resolution as 
chairman of a committee appointed by Maud 
E. Grill, president of the County and Re- 
gional Section, asking that the Library Ex- 
tension Division cooperate with other 
agencies of kindred interests to negotiate 
with the Director of Price Administration to 
secure specific authority for the continuation 
of library services transportation, and that 
the resolution be presented for ratification 
to the A.L.A, Council. 

‘Charles Keith Morison, Library Exten- 
sion Services, Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives, Victoria, B.C., Canada, asked that 
the libraries of Canada be included, and it 


was passed that a resolution similar to this 
be addressed to the corresponding Canadian 
State Department. - 

Miss Almere L. Scott, president of the 
University Extension Library Service Sec- 
tion, was presented and reported that their 
organization had been completed, that there 
were eighteen states having extension serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Galvin reported that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Publications was соп- 
sidering the publications which seemed to be 
most urgently needed and that a manual on 
county libraries and a new edition of the 
Equal Chance were consistently suggested as 
most needed. 

Mr. Morison stated that the Equal 
Chance was used in Canada but that a 
section applying to conditions in Canada was 
greatly needed. 

Martha B. Merrell, chairman of the Ex- 
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hibit Committee, asked the secretary to re- 
port that the book truck was borrowed from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the 
Library Extension Booth. 

Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library, 
Columbus, reported that the Subcommittee 
on County Library Forms had completed a 
working draft of forms which were to be 
used by the A.L.A. this fall. 

No report was made from the Committee 
on Institutes on Library Extension Work 
since the chairman, Paul A. T. Noon, could 
not be present. 

Julia Wright Merrill reported that the 
"Library Laws" had been turned over to 
Mr. Fontaine in A.L.A. offices by James 
C. Foutts, Youngstown Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio. A subsidy for printing 
is now being sought. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


Constance Bement, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing, reported fər the Election 
Committee the results of the ballot as fol- 
lows: president, Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan (1 year); executive secretary, 
Muriel 5. Marchant, Wisconsin (3 years) ; 
vice presidents, State Agency Section—Elea- 
nor Sharpless Stephens, Oregon (1 year); 
County and Regional Section—M ary Louise 
McDearman, Maryland (1 vear) ; treasurer, 
Sarah L. Jones, Georgia (1 year) ; councilor, 
Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio (1 year) ; direc- 
tors, County and Regional Section—Dorothy 
Randolph, Vermont (3 years); Ethel I. 
Berry, Minnesota (1 year); State Agency 
Section—H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
(1 year); Debora R. Abramson, Louisiana 
(3 years). Ruru O'Marzrxy, Secretary 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
(Now State Agency Section) 


The League of Library Commissions met 
for a breakfast in the Hotel Schroeder on 
June 23, the president, Hazel B. Warren, 
presiding: 

The name of the new section was voted 
as the State Agency Section of the Library 
Extension Division of the American Library 
Association. : | 

By-laws, drafted by Clarence В. Lester, 
Wisconsin State Free Library Commission, 
Madison, were adopted with such changes 
as might be necessary to conform with the 
A.L.A. Constitution. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


New officers elected are: president, 
Catharine Miles Yerxa, Division of Public 
Libraries, Department of Education, State 
House, Boston; vice president, Eleanor 
Sharpless Stephens, State Library, Salem, 
Ore.; secretary, Mercedes B. MacKay, 
State Free Library Commission, Pierre, 
S.D.; treasurer, Jennie Thayer Schrage, 
State Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis.; member Executive Board, Ruth 
O'Malley, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City. 


PRISONS AND LIBRARIES 


The Institution Libraries Committee pro- 
vided John C. Burke, warden of the Wis- 
consin State Prison at Waupun, as a speaker 
on a joint program on June 23. Ап abridg- 
ment of his talk follows: 

To me, it is a high honor to be invited 
to take part in this program of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; to you, I hope, 
from what I say, will come a greater appre- 
ciation of the importance cf your work and 
an inspiration to redouble vour efforts to do ' 
your job well. 

The importance of books, good books, in 
any prison program is well recognized by all 
progressive prison administrators. Mildred 
L. Methven, chairman of your Institution 
Libraries Committee, and long the guiding 
light of our American Prison Association 
Committee on Libraries, has kept wide- 
awake prison people aware of the real prac- 
tical value of library facilities and services. 

In prisons we have found that libraries 
help us solve our recreation problems, help 
our chaplains in their religious program, 
and often form the very backbone of our 
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vocational training programs. If a prison 
is to boast that it is rebuilding men, that it 
protects society, then it must be able to 
boast of a fine prison library. ` 
My purpose here today, however, is not 
to sell libraries, but rather to answer the 
question “How Can State Library Exten- 
sion Agencies Help?” To answer. this in a 
practical way, it is perhaps best that I tell 
you what we do here in Wisconsin. 
Functioning as a department separate 
from the fiction service of the regular li- 
brary, we maintain in connection with the 
Wisconsin State Prison School a library 
which has been established for the benefit 
of the inmate who is interested in the ad- 
vancement of his knowledge in whatever 
field of subject matter he may have chosen. 


The inmate is encouraged to make use of · 


this unit of our educational program and 
avail himself of the facilities and the ma- 
terial this library has to offer. Such in- 
mates are interviewed by our director of 
education, Carl E. Johnson, for the purpose 
of organizing a reading course in the field 
of subject matter the prisoner student 
wishes to pursue. , 

Upon completion of each book furnished 
.to him, the inmate is expected to write a 
detailed report, setting forth his opinions of 
the author's version of the subject and also 
general comments as to the satisfying of his 
interest. The many fine reports written by 
these men are indicative of their sincere 
interest in this program. 

Although the school library has a perma- 
nent collection of approximately ten thou- 
sand volumes on many subjects, we are 
unable to supply the demands from our own 
shelves. However, through the splendid co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Free "Traveling 
Library Commission and the Library of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
Department of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion, both of which are located at Madi- 
son, we are in a position to meet the 
requests of the inmate population quite 
effectively. Upon request books are 
promptly furnished to us on the basis of a 
loan for periods of two weeks to six months. 
` The service rendered our institution by 
the aforesaid state library departments is 
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prompt and in a spirit of definite desire to 
cooperate with the institution’s educational 
department in furnishing these men with 
material whereby they may enhance their 
knowledge in almost any given subject which 
may be considered constructive learning. 

A recent survey of the trafic in books 
between the school library and the libraries 
mentioned reveals that in twelve months 
time approximately 2500 books are received. 
Eighty per cent of the books received are the . 
result of definite requests by the inmate, 
the balance being books which are substi- 
tuted for requested material. None of the 
books received are available from the shelves 
of the school library and consequently could 
not have been obtained otherwise by the in- 
mate, except through purchase. The books 
received from the two libraries are issued 
to as many men as the time of the loan will 
permit. A conservative estimate would in- 
dicate that each book is issued five times to 
five different individuals. This would mean 
that the books received from the two li- 
braries satisfy 12,500 requests. "This vol- 
ume of library réading is in addition to that 
which is issued from our own library 
shelves. 

In our cooperative venture with the ex- 
tension libraries, neither of us is concerned 
as to who gets any credit due—both are 
primarily interested in the job of rebuilding 
men. 

In closing, I want, as president of the 
Warden’s Association of the American 
Prison Association, to urge all of you to 
get together with the prison people of your 
state in some kind of a cooperative venture 
which will broaden and extend the service 
you can give and improve immeasurably the 


prison program of your state. ; 


жож ж 


Mr. Burke’s talk occasioned stimulating 
discussion. The Wisconsin State Prison 
buys books out of profits from its industries. 
The prisoners often spend their own money 
for books on vocational training and fre- 
quently donate these books to the libraries. 
Some of the books barred from the prison 
collection are those on abnormal psychology, 
sex and anatomy books, true detective (but 
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not mystery stories), and chemistry. State 
agencies were advised to become acquainted 
with their prison magazines, if their institu- 
tions issue one, as many do. Mr. Burke 
stated that he is unable to employ a full- 
time trained librarian but recognizes the 
need.. 

Miss Methven called attention to the 
. I938 survey on state prison library services, 
pointing out that copies of this survey are 
available for all state agencies. 


The interest in prison library discussion , 


left little time for the subject of library 

services and added population problems. 
Mrs. Dale of Oklahoma reported that 

books had been furnished from their commis- 
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sion for the use of three hundred Japanese 
internes. Miss Cook stated that the North 
Dakota State Library Commission service to 
the concentration camps had not been ap- 
proved by the Department of Immigration. 
Mr. Morison stated that the largest de- 
mand in Canada had been for technical 
books. Miss Beal asked the proper seat of 
responsibility to furnish reading material to 
troop trains. It was suggested that the Red 
Cross would be the proper agency. One of 
the gentlemen from Canada questioned the 
responsibility of library agencies in a prob- 
lem belonging, he felt, to the government. 

Time prevented further discussions. 
Котин O'MALLEY, Secretary 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


'The County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion held a business breakfast meeting on 
June 23, Maud E. Grill, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The column conducted in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin was discussed and subjects 
most helpful suggested. Miss Barker sug- 
gested work on publicity; Miss Berry that 
the different divisions of the section be given 
a chance to tell of their work. 

During the year the section had completed 
its part in American Library Association 
reorganization by becoming formally affili- 
ated with the Library Extension Division. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The newly-elected chairman of the sec- 
tion, Mary Louise McDearman, Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md., 
represents the section on the division execu- 
tive board as one of its vice presidents. 
Other new officers of the section elected 
are: secretary-treasurer, Madeleine В. 
Dunn, Wayne County Library, Detroit; 
directors: Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Muskegon 
County Library, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; 
Mrs. Dorcas Worsley Reid, North Carolina 
State Library Commission, Raleigh; Maud 
E. Grill, Jackson County Library, Jackson, 
Mich. | 

ж жож 


The second meeting was held on June 23 
in the Auditorium. The topic: Capitalizing 


on Defense Problems by Integrating Li- 
brary Services into the Life of the Com- 
munity. 


Liprary SERVICE AND INLAND INDUSTRIES 


“Library Service and Inland Industries” 
was discussed by Margaret Hager, La Porte 
Public Library, La Porte, Ind. 

Miss Hager discussed the problem of 
servicing a war industrial community from 
a library set up to serve sixteen small rural 
communities. The Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant with its thousands of employees was 
suddenly put into her community. There 
were not accommodations for the men, they 
were unable to find houses for their families, 
rooms were rented on the eight-hour basis 
which left the men no place to stay during 
their free time. Trailer settlements grew 
rapidly and there was the question of giving 
them library service. The library opened 
its doors to all, home newspapers were con- 
tributed by the men, types of registration had 
to be changed, and though the budget is 
small, service was given to the best of the 
library’s ability. It started a book club for 
the women, visited the two hospitals twice 
a week, and gave the trailer population 
service for a dollar deposit fee. 

A lively discussion followed with the ques- 
tion of the possibility of the ordnance com- 
pany contributing to the support of the 
library so that their employees could get 
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service. The idea of state aid was also 
advanced. | 
Miss Hager told of their small panel 
book truck which was making a permanent 
route and buying goodwill for the library 
with the hope that it would gain more recog- 
nition and be given a larger budget with 
which to work. The county has an appro- 
priation of $5500 or about $0.42 per capita. 


ж ж ж 


Магу В. Kenan, Muskegon County Li- 
brary, Muskegon Heights, Mich., presented 
a paper on “Library Service to Rural Areas.” 

The need of establishing war information 
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centers to keep books and libraries up to 
date was presented. 

The discussion of mail versus bookmobile 
distribution brought out viewpoints of the 
different parts of the country. 

The problem of books, trucks, and tires 
during the emergency was a real problem 
for county book distribution and the need 
for energetic action brought about the ар-. 
pointment of a committee to report on meas- 
ures that would help ànd to report their find- 
ing at the division meeting the next day, 
with Mr. Coen, chairman, Miss Bement 
and Mr. Gavin, members. Meeting ad- 
journed. . 

Haze. D. Laine, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY SERVICE SECTION 


Breakfast conference convened June 23, 
with representatives from Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


War INFORMATION CENTER 


Mrs. Russell M. Grumman, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, discussed 
the war information center. She said that 
the war information center was placed un- 
der the leadership of Charles E. Rush, di- 
rector of libraries of the University of 
North Carolina, with the cooperation of the 
State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, of the Woman’s College, and of the 
State Colleze for Negroes. 

Sufficient funds were unearthed to finance 
the project for six months, with the aid of 
volunteers who have proved effective due to 
careful selection, well-planned assignments, 
and careful supervision. Under the liberal 
state-wide policy of the university, its li- 
brary resources, with few exceptions, were 
available. New material is added through 
(1) purchasing, (2) gifts of organizations, 
(3) Federal agencies, (4) clipped magazines 
and newspapers, (5) mimeographing out- 
lines and programs, (6) books and pam- 
phlets from campus libraries, (7) gifts from 
faculty and others. Publicity is carefully 
planned. The Information Center, a printed 
folder, and press notices from the University 


News Bureau have been widely used. А 
radio script, explaining the center and re- 
questing suggestions for local participation, 
was broadcast. Selected lists and loan- 
packet libraries are available. 


РАСКАСЕ LisRARY AND DEFENSE Projects 


Mrs. Crystal W. Bailey, Central Exten- 
sion Library, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, next addressed the group, 
saying that the extension- library services 
of Pennsylvania State College is new сот- 
раге to the excellent libraries of many of 
the members of the national university ex- 
tension association. We are just trying our 
wings. There is a conviction that the end 
justifies the means. 

The college, a key center, is a distributor 
of loan packets for self-administration 
forums on such subjects as the Atlantic 
Charter and inflation. Packets have been 
assembled on twelve phases of consumer 
education and nutrition, with home есо- 
nomics faculty as advisers. Approximately 
25,000 books, pamphlets, charts, blueprints, 
etc, have been assembled and used by 
62,000 students, 1330 teachers for 80 
courses, totaling 1300 classes in engineering 
science and management defense training, 
operated in 140 key centers to date. 

Besides our regular packet library we cir- 
culate art exhibits of usually twenty pic- 
tures. Members of the fine arts staff have 
selected the pictures on the basis of trueness 
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of reproduction as to color and line and 
have prepared critical lectures to accom- 
pany the exhibits. 

An effort is made to render any other 
service we can, such as planning a simple 
cataloging scheme for films for the visual 
bureau. Although we are comparatively 
new, we have found plenty to do, and I can 
truthfully say there has not been a dull 
moment. 

Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, University of 
Colorado Libraries, Boulder, said: “Gover- 
nor Carr appointed Dean Houston chairman 
on Public Information and Education. I 
was appointed the library representative on 
that committee. The university and the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts contributed men specialists in com- 
munity organization. "These men accom- 
panied by Robert A. Luke, state supervisor 
of the W.P.A. Library Project, held meet- 
ings in twenty-seven communities, helping 
the communities mobilize facilities and per- 
sonnel for increasing participation in the 
war effort. Lists of subjects, with the con- 
tents of the packets on coordinating coun- 
cils, on postwar reconstruction, on rationing 
and price regulation, are included with my 


complete report." 
ж жж 


Trustees 


BOUT three hundred trustees and li- 
brarians attended the program meet- 
ing of the division, Hotel Pfister, June 24. 
"What's Ahead for the Public Library" 
was the subject of the panel discussion led 
by Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis. C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan, 
Wis., Joseph B. Fleming, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Guy C. Chambers, Lincoln, Neb., took part 
in the panel discussion. "The services of li- 
braries in a world at war, the opportunities 
for libraries to help prepare for the postwar 
period, and the role of libraries in the post- 
war world were discussed. (See 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, Sept. 1 and Oct. 1.) There was 
lively participation by the audience in the 
discussion which followed the talks by each 
of the speakers. 
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Jennie Thayer Schrage, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison, said that a 
war information center opened at the Wis- 
consin Historical-University Library, with 
the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion, University Extension Division, 
in charge. 

A special subject is emphasized each fort- 
night such as nutrition, Latin America, 
civilian defense, thé democratic way, Pacific 
area, postwar planning. The center is 
staffed by members of organizations an- 
nounced in the press each week with infor- 
mation on the special exhibit. 

The Traveling Library supplies books for 
the special exhibit. Lists of books and also 
of pamphlets, magazine articles, and clip- 
pings available for loan to supplement the 
local library are distributed. 


Business MEETING 


The section voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the Library Extension Division. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Edith Thomas, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Adela Bittner, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, secretary. 

ALMERE І, Scorr, Chairman 


Division 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

At the businéss meeting following the 
program, announcement ‘of the election of 
the following officers was made: first vice 
chairman, Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, 
Red Oak Public Library, Red Oak, Iowa 
(1943); second vice chairman, Harold J. 
Baily, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 
(32 Liberty St, New York City) (1943); 
treasurer, Marion Packard, Township Pub- 
lic Library, Flushing, Mich. (1944) ; execu- 
tive committee members (terms expire 
1944): Mrs. Guy C. Chambers, Lincoln 
City Library, Lincoln, Neb. (1036 Fall 
Creek Rd.) ; Mrs. Charles Hall, Hutchin- 
son Public Library, Hutchinson, Kan. (200 
W. 19th St.) ; Dr. Walter M. Taylor, Oak- 
land Public Library, Oakland, Calif.; Phil- 
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lips Bradley, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. (Queens College, 
Flushing, Long Island, N.Y.). 


Dinner MEETING 


There were about eighty trustees and 
guests at the dinner meeting of the division 
on June 24 at the Hotel Pfister. 

Sallie J. Farrell, member o; the staff of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, who re- 
ceived the citation of award conferred upon 
the late James Oliver Modisette by the 
Jury on Citation of Trustees, was a special 
guest of the division. Other guests included 
H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh; Carl H. Milam, 
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A.L.A. Executive Secretary; and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Davidson, Toronto Public Library, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Mrs. Alice Sheldon Clock, Chicago, was 
the principal speaker. She discussed the 
“Pacific Situation as Revealed through 
Books.” 

The directors and trustees of the Layton 
Art School and Galleries entertained the 
members of the Trustees Division at tea on 
Tuesday afternoon at the galleries. The 
trustees, friends, and directors personally 
conducted the guests through the galleries 
describing the work of the school and some 
of the special collections and exhibits. 

Mary C. Knaus (Mns. Gzorce H.), 
Executive Secretary 


Boards, Committees, and Round Tables 
eAdult Education Round Table 


HE ADULT Epucation Rounp TABLE, 

under the chairmanship of Jennie 
Thayer Schrage, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, held one session in the 
Auditorium on June 25. 

Miss Schrage sounded the keynote of the 
program by quoting from John B. Priest- 
ley’s Out of the People, a book about the 
British: "Who are the people?" Not the 
classes. “Bombs kill people, not classes. 
Nevertheless, they may blow classes clean 


away." “The people are not the masses. 
These are different concepts. They are 
opposed. One rejects the other.” “Hitler 


thinks and acts in terms of the masses, néver 
in the terms of the people.” ‘“We never 
belong to the masses. We are always dis- 
tinct, separate, and fairly far removed.” 


* ж ж 


The first speaker to be introduced was 
Mrs. Elsa Z. Розе, Cleveland Public Li- 
. brary, Cleveland. Mrs. Posell’s article, 
“The Library Assists Labor," will appear 
in the October 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Miss Schrage asked Miss Perrie Jones, 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, to intro- 
duce the next speaker. Miss Jones said 
that three years ago the St. Paul Public 
Library attempted to devise a new service 
in occupational guidance for young people. 
To join the library information with the 
technique of the: trained interviewer and 
occupational adviser, the city library, a unit 
in the city department of education, ar- 
ranged with the public schools for the part- 
time services of a trained teacher-adviser. 
Not only has this arrangement been highly 
satisfactory in the current problem, but 
promises to be valuable in the postwar ad- 
justments young people must make. Miss 
Jones presented Mary A. Sweeney, direc- 
tor, Occupational Guidance Service, St. 
Paul Public Library. Miss Sweeney is a 
teacher in Johnson High School, St. Paul. 


OccuPATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE ІМ. 
St. Pau .* 


In April 1939 the country was in a de- 
pression. Any kind of job was hard to get. 
Especially hard hit was the threshold- 
group, out of school, not yet at work. The 
young people came to'the library. The 
staff realized it could not, with ordinary 
library techniques, give the help needed. 
Miss Jones went to the commissioner of 
education. Miss Sweeney, a high school 
teacher trained in guidance techniques, was 
lent to the library. Some storage rooms 
were cleared out and fitted up at a cost of, 
less than one hundred dollars. 

An advisory committee was chosen com- 
posed of able men and.women of the uni- 
versity faculty and Lyle Bonham, then of 
the Junior Division of the Minnesota Em- 
ployment Service. These busy men and 
women were gracious and helpful. 

The guidance service is limited to young 
men and women, sixteen to twenty-six years 
of age, out of school, out of work. Each 
person's problems and needs must be under- 
stood. Testing must be done. Tests are 
not perfect but they help. After the mental 
ability and reading level tests and those for 
determining aptitudes, personality, and in- 
terests, there are various tests according to 
the individual cases. Unsuspected fields of 
interest may be discovered. A personality 
test may point the cause and cure of an un- 
happy condition. Outside specialists are 
consulted on occasion. Information is ex- 
changed with teachers, employers, etc. The 
client is re-interviewed, his problems dis- 
cussed with a view to helping him help 
himself in his present needs and future ones. 
He should know his own abilities, needs, 
opportunities. He should know the labor 
situation, wages, apprenticeships, unions; the 
more-than-wage-values, as pensions, sick 


* Abridged. 
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leave, in-service training, sabbatical years. 
He should know where to apply. 

In the interview the client learns that 
librarians are real people and that the li- 
brary is able and ready to help him. With 
personal contact established, the reading 
ability understood, the client is told he need 
not read if he doesn’t wish to, but if he 
does read he may feel free to discuss the 
books with the librarian, telling his likes 
and dislikes. This helps in future choices. 
After library contact is made the client may, 
and often does, report voluntarily to the 
guidance service telling of his advancement 
or posing new problems. 

Of the young people who apply to the 
service there are about twice as many boys 
as girls. Most of them are in the twenty- 
year-age group. More are =Боуе the normal 
curve of ability than are below it. Sixty- 
eight per cent have completed high school, 
of these 25 per cent had some college work 
and 10 per cent some special training. Most 
of these young people are from middle-class 
families. i | 

The clientele comes from various sources, 
advised by the library, schools, social agen- 
cies, Y.M.C.A. and Ү.М.С.А., Catholic 
Youth Center, Urban League, Jewish Wel- 
fare, Goodwill Industries, probation office, 
the university, colleges, employment agencies, 
rehabilitation department, and last, our 
greatest source, our own clients send in their 
friends. When the need for further educa- 
tion is apparent some of our people go on 
to college, but for many there is need for 
training from different sources. Books from, 
the library may not be enouzh. We use the 
adult education program for classes in public 
speaking, handicraft, stenography, and other 
activities; we use our art ‘schools, business 
schools, night schools, university extension. 
Review of subject matter is done for en- 
trance examinations and for civil service 
examinations. Social and personality ad- 
justments are helped by the widening of 
interests, hobbies, and skilis. Information 
relative to health and right living are im- 
portant as affecting personal appearance and 
job getting. Apprenticeships are arranged. 

And now the job angle. Our service is 
definitely not a placement office. However, 
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some jobs do come as a result of an em- 
ployer's getting interested in the library 
project and sending in a call. The employ- 
ers have been helpful in furthering the 
training of the employee and our few place- 
ments have been highly successful. 

(Here Miss Sweeney recounts several 
case histories, vivid and human, but it is 
not possible to condense them into the space 


' available.) 


In conclusion: The chief source of occu- 
pational information available to these young 
people is the library and its counseling serv- 
ice. Where but in the library can this serv- 
ice be given? Our clients are not in school. 
"They come from families not active with the 
social agencies. It is natural to go to the 
library. There is a vast opportunity for 
the psychologist in the library field. "The 
library must adopt scientific procedure, give 
service as in the past, but with the added 
use of skills supplied by a guidance coun- 
sellor, to give, not only general information, 
but specific data based on adequate analysis 
of interests and abilities ia relation to the 
problems at hand. 


ADVISING ADULTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


Mary Katharine Reely, Book Selection 
Department, .Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison, is a very busy person. 
Besides advice on book selection through the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, she is in de- 
mand for book talks over the radio, before 
clubs and other groups. Recently Miss 
Reely has been giving a more personal serv- 
ice. Miss Schrage introduced her to tell 
of a readers’ advisory service she has been 
offering to the small libraries of the state, 
a service which the local librarians have 
little time, preparation, or facilities for giv- 
ing. This work is tentative and experimen- 
tal. 

Miss Reely told of visiting five libraries, 
to one of which there have been repeat visits. 
Compared to the volume of business of the 
city libraries represented on this program, 
these libraries have a circulation of from 
22,000 to 104,000 per year, an average of 
60,000, with a circulation of more than ten 
volumes per capita in each case. Not un- 
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‘read, these people still have needs and de- 
sires that are met in the large city libraries 
but cannot be met by small library staffs. 

Miss Reely goes to a community at the 
request of the local librarian. Notice will 
have been put in the weekly newspaper and 
announcements made before women’s clubs 
and other groups. Personal contacts are 
established. "The librarian may have made 
reservations for parent groups to talk over 
children’s reading or for P.T.A. and other 
organizations to discuss their reading prob- 
lems. There may have been reservations for 
individuals or groups to discuss reading on 
vocational subjects, art, writing, home deco- 
ration, etc. Or an out-of-school group may 
seek inspiration on self-improvement, social 
relations, personal relations. Group or indi- 
vidual reading may result, return to high 
school, better relations with people, etc. 

Individuals bring a variety of inquiries, 
such as “What is humor?” and are surprised 
to be referred to books on that very ques- 
tion. In a Swiss community there is a young 
woman who is just beginning to read in 
English and wants books about early days 
in America. In a northern Wisconsin town 
a highly cultivated woman newly arrived 
from Vienna has a similar request. She has 
read Thoreau’s Walden and is eager for 
other books to help her understand the 
country to which she has come. For one 
reader Russian literature needs evaluation. 
What are the new trends in criticism? asks 
another. What books to read aloud? Why 
is one book readable aloud and another not? 
Books to review. How to review. Or, if 
people come “just to talk,” that does the soul 
good, aside from maybe leading to inspira- 
tion or information. 

In all these interviews and talks there is 
the background of the use of the local li- 
brary, and through it, calling upon the sup- 
plementary service of the Wiscorisin Trav- 


eling Library and upon any other agencies 
that may help. 

This reaching out into the towns and vil- 
lages is an experiment in broadening the 
scope of the central library agencies at the 
state capitol by personal aid and advice to 
librarians and patrons in a way that cannot 
be done by mail and by the printed page. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Nominations from the ficor were called 
for for a 1943 committee. Hazel I. Medway, 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee; 
Elsie Gordon, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit; and Elsa Z. Posell, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, were nemed. Charles 
H. Compton, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis, moved that these three be authorized 
to add two more (one preferably a man in 
adult education work) to constitute a com- 
mittee of five members, the committee to 
choose its own chairman and secretary. 
This motion was adopted. 


PROPOSAL FOR A SEPARATE ADULT 
Epucation UNIT 


Those remaining to the end of the pro- 
gram and the business meeting were asked to 
indicate their desire to form a division of 
adult education or a section on adult educa- 
tion as part of a public library division. At 
the time of taking the poll only about one . 
hundred of the four or five hundred people 
who had been at the round table program, 
remained. So the poll is not a full repre- 
sentation of the larger body. Thirty-three 
people, nearly all from public libraries, ex- 
pressed a desire for some adult education 
unit. One third of the signers expressed a 
preference for a section rather than a divi- 
sion. The other two thirds did not indicate 
a preference. 

WILLIAM AsH LAMB, 
Recording Secretary 


Advisory Board for Study of Special Projects 


(See Special Projects, Advisory Board for Study of) 
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Art Reference Round Table 


НЕ Art Reference Round Table held 

] two meetings, with Edith В. Gurney, 
Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., 
presiding. 'The first took place on June 22 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute and the 
second on June 24 at the Layton Art Gal- 
lery. ; 

After Miss Gurney’s word of greeting at 
the first meeting she introduced the speakers. 
George Burton Cumming, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, spoke first. He 
welcomed the Art Reference Round Table 
members and invited them to see the exhibi- 
tions then on view in the galleries. During 
his remarks he strongly urged cooperation 
between museums and ‘libraries. 


Berta HUMMEL 


Mr. Cumming was followed by Mrs. John 
Riedl whose subject was “Berta Hummel: 
Portrait of an artist.” Mrs. Riedl upon 
very short notice graciously consented to 

‘substitute for John Steuart Curry who be- 
cause of ill health was unable to fulfill his 
promise to be present. 

A delightful word portrait of Berta Hum- 
mel was drawn by Mrs. Riedl. She told us 
that she first became interested in this artist 
of children when she and her husband spent 
the summers of 1938 and 1939 in Germany. 
Berta Hummel is not without honor in her 
own land: her work is as popular there as it 
is in this country and her cards and figurines 
are seen everywhere. During the second 
summer of her stay in Germany Mrs. Riedl 
became determined to have this artist make 
a portrait of her little son who was then 
about twenty months olc. She and her hus- 
band set out to find Berta Hummel and it 
was only after a long search that they dis- 
covered where she was living. Finally they 
located her in a convent near Munich where 
she has been living since 1934. For Berta 
Hummel is a nun; she entered a convent two 
years after graduating from an art school in 
Munich. 

Upon learning of the artist’s whereabouts 
Mrs. Riedl wrote to her asking if she would 
make a drawing of her little boy. Berta 
Hummel replied that she would be very 
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happy to do so, that she was very anxious 
to see what an American little boy looked 
like. So the trip to the convent was made 
and the sittings began. “Sitting” was hardly 
the word as the little boy naturally found 
it difficult to be still for any length of time. 
However, the artist worked very rapidly 
and at the same time kept the child amused 
with her pastel crayons. 

Mrs. Riedl spoke of her amazing ability ` 
in understanding and getting along with chil- 
dren and her faithful portrayal of them, 
comparing her with Reynolds. 


CRAFTS IN THE COMMUNITY 


“Crafts in the Community” was the title 
of the address of the second speaker, Elsa 
Ulbricht who is technical adviser to the 
Milwaukee Handicraft Project. She told 
of the work that had been done during the 
last six years by this project which until 
recently was sponsored by W.P.A. Since 
the curtailment of this Federal agency’s 
funds the Milwaukee Relief Association has 
taken over the project. Hence, Miss UI- 
bricht was happy to be able to report that 
the work would be continued and that its 
products could be bought by tax supported 
institutions throughout the country. 

Miss Ulbricht then spoke of the thera- 
peutic value of handicrafts, that through 
them the self-confidence of many people had 
been restored and new interest in life had 
been awakened., She emphasized the neces- 
sity of keeping artistic standards high in 
such an enterprise and that it was very im- 
portant to teach the workers the principles 
of structural and functional design. Speak- 
ing of the part art libraries could have in 
the work she said that books on handicrafts 
could and should stimulate creativeness. 
However she deplored the "atrocious" il- 
lustrations found in many such books. Fur- 
ther, Miss Ulbricht suggested that libraries 
encourage handicrafts by exhibiting them in 
She then showed colored 
slides of the work done in the Milwaukee 
workshops, including textiles, pottery, fur- 
niture, and toys. 

A tea concluded this meeting which was 
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attended by about sixty-eight persons, of 
whom about thirty stayed for the tea. 
жж X 

On Friday morning in responsé to an 
invitation from Miss Ulbricht a group of 
Art Reference Round Table members visited 
the handicraft project's workshops. Due 
to a recent change in headquarters, the proj- 
ect was not in full swing, but much of inter- 
est was seen. 


PROBLEM CLEARANCE CLINIC 


On Wednesday morning following break- 
fast at Ambrosia House, the Art Reference 
Round Table met at the Layton Art Gal- 
lery. ‘There were twenty-four members 
present at breakfast and about thirty-five 
present at the meeting. Miss Gurney first 
introduced Charlotte Partridge, director of 
the gallery, who spoke briefly of the history 
of the museum and school connected with it. 
She also spoke in glowing terms of the co- 
operation given them by the Milwaukee 
Public Library Art Department. Because of 
the limited resources of the school’s library, 
she said they were especially dependent upon 
the public library. ; 

Following Miss Partridges remarks the 
chairman turned the meeting over to Ruth 
Jedermann, chairman of the Problem Clear- 
ance Clinic. This clinic was held in re- 
sponse to many questions and requests for 
information that had been received by Miss 
Jedermann in reply to a letter sent last fall 
to the members of the Art Reference Round 
Table. The letter suggested such a clinic 
which it was hoped might act as a clearing 
house for art librarians’ problems. Serving 
with Miss Jedermann as committee mem- 
bers were Jean McK. Murphy, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
and Gladys Caldwell, Los Angeles Public 
. Library, Los Angeles. Miss Jedermann is 
'on the staff of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 

The chairman of the clinic reported a 
gratifying response to these letters. Nine 
libraries, she said, had sent in their annual 
reports. Other librarians spoke of the type 
of meetings they preferred at the annual 
A.L.A. conferences. Group meetings small 


| 
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enough to allow discussion were the wish of 
the majority. | 

Many librarians wrote of the need for 
new books on many subjects, such as sym- 
bolism, Victorian furniture and interiors, 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture and design, 
men’s costume, and remodeled houses and 
garages. Books on South American design, 
industrial design, jewelry and enamel work, 
lettering, and charcoal drawing were also 
listed as being needed very badly. It was 
suggested that a list be made of these sub- 
jects and sent to various publishers. Sarah 
St. John of the Art Index said she was sure 
publishers would be interested to know of 
such needs even though present-day condi- 
tions might not permit the publication of 
such books at this time. 

Sources of reproductions of Latin Ameri- 
can art and architecture seemed to be 
another great need of art librarians. In at- 
tempting to solve this problem Miss Jeder- 
mann wrote to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. In reply to her letter she learned 
that a staff member of the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, Nora E. 
Beust, is preparing a bibliography of Latin 
American art which is expected to be ready 
for publication in August of this year. The 
Three Lions Publishers of New York City 
were mentioned as a source of photographs 
of Latin American art and architecture. It 
was also suggested that the consulates of 
individual Latin American countries might 
be of assistance. Another suggestion was the 
fact that several art magazines such as De- 
sign and School Arts have recently devoted 
complete issues to Latin American art. It 
was moved to write to various picture deal- 
ers indicating the need for this type of 
material. | 

The next question considered by the clinic 
was the part art libraries could have in the 
war. Exhibitions of visual material seemed 
the most practical. Miss Jedermann spoke 
of an exhibition held in the Minneapolis 
Public Library of the work done on camou- 
flage by the local W.P.A. project. Exhibits 
of military costume of other ages, paintings 
of Ámerican history, old ship prints, Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and patriotic emblems and 
insignia were found to be of considerable 
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interest. Miss Jedermann also stressed the 
importance: of not neglecting the purely 
esthetic side of art in these days. She 
thought it well to alternate war exhibits 
with the work of old and modern masters. 
Copies cf a bibliography entitled Bibliogra- 
phy on Defense compiled by Etheldred Ab- 
bot, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, Art 
Institute, Chicago, were distributed to those 
at the meeting. 

Agnes Savage, Detroit Institute of Arts 


Branch, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, - 


then gave a brief report of the discussion of 
colored lantern slides that was held at the 
Special Libraries Association conference in 
Detroit, June 18-20. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that libraries should 
not invest too heavily in colored slides at the 
present time because their veracity to the 
original still leaves much to be desired. 
Also time is needed to test their durability. 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting followed the Prob- 
lem Clearance Clinic. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman who announced that 
since February Eleanor 5. Collins, Ryerson 
Library, Art Institute, Chicago, had been 
acting secretary of the round table due to 
the illness of the secretary, Mrs. Marion 
Rawls Herzog. The minutes of the last 
meeting and the financial report were read 
and accepted. 

Mimeographed lists of Art Reference 
Round Table members were distributed. 
These were compiled by Anne Patricia 
Wallgren, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
and membership chairman of Art Reference 
Round Table. 

Acting for the chairman, Elizabeth Ohr, 
Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, 
who was unable to be present, Louise M. 
Wells, Denver Public Library, Denver, then 
read the report of the Committee on Coop- 
erative Indexing in the Field of Fine Arts. 
The members of the committee were Miss 
Wells; Mildred Rockwood Bradbury, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Providence; Gretta 
Smith, Enoch Pratt Public Library, Balti- 
more; and Miss Ohr. During this year this 
committee and the Art Reference Round 
Table chairman and secretary had sent to the 
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H. W. Wilson Company a letter urging the 
compilation and publication. of a title index 
to paintings, if such a project was feasible. 
It was suggested to the committee by Sarah 
St. John, editor of the Art Index, replying 
for the Wilson company, that a question- 
naire be sent out to obtain data on which to 
base such a publication. A list of suggested 
questions were included. The committee 
planned to send out this questionnaire, but 
it was later deemed inadvisable to do so 
chiefly because existing conditions were not 
favorable for such a publication. 

After this report was read discussion fol- 
lowed and it was decided that until an 
appropriate time for this index the matter 
be suspended. It was felt that this index if 
done should be thorough and comprehensive 
and should include a subject as well as a 
title index. i 

Upon a recommendation from Alice 
Mundt, 1941-42 chairman of the Museum 
Group of Special Libraries Association, it 
was voted that a liaison officer from Art 
Reference Round Table be appointed to 
serve with a liaison officer from Special Li- 
braries Association to watch for cooperative 
projects for the two groups. This appoint- 
ment is to be made by the incoming chair- 
man. Any continuance of the activities of 
the Joint Committee on Cooperative Index- 
ing was to be under the supervision of these 
officers. 

It was also voted to continue the Problem 
Clearance Clinic another year and to ask 
the incoming chairman to appoint a new 
chairman to be known as a technical adviser 
to continue the work begun this year. 

The chairman then brought up for action 
the proposal made at last year’s meeting 
that the Music Library Association take 
over the music section of the Art Reference 
Round Table, leaving the latter concerned 
only with art matters. Some discussion fol- 
lowed regarding the interest of the Music 
Library Association in public library music 
departments. Gretta Smith conveyed to the 
members a special invitation from the Music 
Library. Association to attend its meetings 
and spoke of the interest of the Music Li- 
brary Association in including librarians of 
all types of music libraries in its membership. 
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It was voted that Art Reference Round 
Table should drop the subject of music 
from its programs, provided the Music Li- 
brary Association took cognizance of small 
music libraries and public library music de- 
partments. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, Cincinnati Public Li- 


brary, Cincinnati, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, read its report. The 
secretary was instructed to cast one ballot. 
The new officers are: chairman, Priscilla S. 
MacFadden, Boston Public Library, Boston; 
secretary, Dorothy Breen, St. Louis Public 
Library, St. Louis. Other members of the 
Nominating Committee were Mrs. Maud 
Durlin Sullivan, El Paso Public Library, 
EI Paso, Tex., and Edna L. Jones, Depart- 
ment of Architecture Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The business meeting then adjourned to 
be followed by two group meetings, one of 
public library art librarians, the other of 
librarians of museum, college, and special 
art libraries. 


Рошис LIBRARY Art LIBRARIANS’ 
Group MEETING 


Twelve persons were present at the public 
library group meeting of which Gretta Smith 
was chairman. 

Before the general discussion Miss Smith 
spoke of a tentative plan formulated more 


than a year ago by Eugenia Raymond, Seat- - 


tle Public Library, Seattle, for a circuit of 
correspondence among art librarians of pub- 
lic libraries) Marian Comings, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, read the plan and made 
the following motion to put it into effect: 
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Moved that a circuit of correspondence 
be formed among art departments of public 
libraries. 

Moved that a temporary chairman be 
named at this meeting to put the plan into 
immediate operation. 

Moved that members sign, suggest topics 
for discussion, and pay twenty-five cents dues 
at this meeting. 

The motions were unanimously carried 
and eight signed expressing willingness to 
serve on the committee. Miss Gurney 
named Miss Smith as temporary chairman. 

The remainder of the time was spent in 
discussing topics for the circuit. 


Museum, COLLEGE, AND SPECIAL ART 
LIBRARIANS’ MEETING 


This group meeting was led by Agnes 
Savage. The problem of colored slides was 
further discussed but no further conclusions 
were reached. 

Several present spoke of their difficulties 
in cataloging sales and dealers’ catalogs. 
Everyone wished that dealers would be more 
considerate of librarians in regard to the 
format of their catalogs and the information 
included on the title pages. 

Charlotte Partridge expressed the wish 
that museums would place less emphasis on 
the sale of reproductions of works in their 
collections and more on the sale of original 
works of art. 

Vera Olivera, a visitor at the convention 
from the National Library in Rio de 
Janeiro, then told of her work in catalog- 
ing a collection of prints brought to Brazil 
from Portugal in 1808. 

ELEANOR S. COLLINS, Acting Secretary 


| ‘Blind, Work with the, Round Table 


(See Work with the Blind Round Table) 


Bookbinding Committee 


HE meeting of the Bookbinding Com- 

mittee was presided over by its chair- 
man, Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public 
Library, Buffalo. 


BINDING DURING WARTIME 
Clarence E. Sherman, Providence Public 
Library, Providence, discussed "Binding and 
Library Management during Wartime.” He 
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traced library binding conditions during and 
after the last war and compared them with 
the situation today, showing how the prog- 
tess which binding had made since 1918 
was helping in meeting present problems. 
During the last war, he recalled, libraries 
were told that they were nonessential and 
they were handicapped. In binding, buck- 
ram replaced leather; gold was a “sickly 
yellow” and relettering was necessary. Bind- 
ing prices went up to ninety cents and would 
have gone higher afterwards if it had not 
been for the development of the oversewing 
machine and its economies. “Home-brew 
binding," pressboard with ink lettering, was 
adopted by some as being better than noth- 
ing. | 
“There was more definite cooperation be- 
tween libraries and binders after the war,” 
Mr. Sherman pointed out. “There was more 


interest in good looks of rebound books. 


which had formerly looked like orphan asy- 
lum children. Modernizing and ‘stream- 
lining’ of rebinding was pioneered in a small 
Massachusetts library and began to spread 
in 1928. Some early experiments with new 
fabrics were not successful and even some 
starch-filled buckram crocked and discolored. 
Some patterns of coated fabrics were bizarre, 
but at least experimenting was started which 
led to present illustrated and decorated 
covers. Binding prices were reasonable. 
With the period of branch circulation 
growth, libraries experimented with eco- 
nomical repair methods which did not give 
good looking books but were considered 
adequate for duplicate periodicals and short- 
lived fiction. Reinforced binding was de- 
veloped for economy. 

“The depression brought budget cuts. 
There was a tendency to buy remainders 
and cheap reprints instead of rebinding. 
Then libraries realized that they had gone 
too far in worshipping mere size of collec- 
tions; they reanalyzed them and discovered 
obsolescence and began to discard. 

“No predictions are safe about the near 
future and there is no Maginot line in bind- 
ing. We know what publishers’ bindings 
are now; but it is unlikely that book manu- 
facturing will be as badly hit here as in 
England. Library binders are faced with 
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serious situations here. They need no apol- 
ogy for the 10 per cent increase in prices 
last year. They will face shortages and 
increased costs. Labor turnover will make 
it hard to keep up standards. 

“Library budgets show little hope of im- 
provement in the immediate future and this 
should make us watch our binding policies. 
Some periodicals, for instance, do not deserve 
ta be bound; cooperative regional arrange- 
ments between libraries can take care of 
needs. Some may be tempted to bring back 
weak, ‘home-brew’ substitutes for binding, 
but Г hope not. Microfilming may replace 
newspaper binding. Better book selection 
will cut down buying of duplicate copies of 
popular titles which die quickly and of un- 
necessary books on current events which soon 
become obsolete. 

“Money saved in this way should be used 
for binding, as a hardheaded business propo- 
sition. Out-of-print items, local histories, 
small edition titles need more care in re- 
pairing, rebinding, and restoration. The 
threat of bombing in coast cities has led some 
librarians to realize the value of their col- 
lections and in going over their stacks they 
have found important books which should 
be put into better condition with money 
diverted perhaps from the rebinding of 
popular titles. 

“We have had too much service from 
binderies in the last few years. It has been 
convenient and we are grateful. But with 
costs going up, we should sacrifice it rather 
than have prices increase. We should co- 
operate in every way, shaving costs even 
on small points. If our binder has school 
work during the summer, we should help 
by making way for it. It is good library 
management to keep down bindery costs. 

“Librarianship is,a cooperative profes- 
sion,” he said, in paying tribute to the library 
binders. “We should know about the Li- 
brary Binding Institute and not listen to 
misleading statements about it. I have 
watched the L.B.I. experiment and the way 
in which conditions in binding have been 
improved. Librarians need to know about 
binderies as much as binders know about us. 
If we do, libraries wili be a better place for 
books to live in." 


BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Facts on War CONTROLS AND PRIORITIES 


Harold L. Hamill, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, spoke on “The Latest 
Facts on War Controls and Priorities.” Mr. 
Hamill’s talk follows: 

I keep up with the information which is 
available in the Library Service Division 


of the Office of Education and have occa- 


sional contacts with officials in the Federal 
Emergency Bureaus affecting priorities, as 
well as some contacts with Congressmen. 
‘There is some conflict, however, between the 
information which I get in Washington and 
that which is told me by binders, supply 
houses, and all others who deal in library 
materials. There is a question as to which 
is the most reliable source. 

I wish to call to your attention several 
publications which should be read by anyone 
interested in this subject. First there is the 
article, "Scarcity Problems in Wartime," 
which was published in the May 1942 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. The publication, Libraries and the 
W ar, issued by A.L.A. at irregular intervals, 
also occasionally carries important last- 
minute information on scarcity problems. 
'The Printing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board issues mimeographed 
releases occasionally relating to book pro- 
duction and binding materials. "The latest 
one was issued on June 15 and gives a brief 
summary of the status of the materials used 
in publishing and binding and also references 
to government forms which have to be used 
to secure certain critical materials. This 


release can be obtained by writing directly. 


to the War Production Board. I also wish 
to point out a very excellent article sum- 
marizing the conditions facing binders, which 
appeared on page 540 of the June 1 issue of 
Library Journal. | 

Perhaps the most important bit of news 
which I bring with me is in relation to the 
revision of the priorities system. Officials 
in Washington recently informed us that due 
to widespread dissatisfaction within and 
without the War Production Board, the 
present system of government priorities is 
due for a complete overhauling and possible 
substitution of a new system of allocation 
rather than priorities. It is pointed out by 
some that a good many of the regulations 
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are seemingly contradictory, are very in- 
volved and difficult to understand, and that 
sometimes dealers who have been successful 
in receiving priority numbers have not been 
able to use them successfully in obtaining 
materials. | 

Under the new plan careful estimates will 
be made by the government of the normal 
usage of every critical material. The avail- 
able supply of any critical material will be 
allocated first to the government services 
and the essential war industries with the 
remainder for civilian usage. The End- 
Products Committee of the Government 
Requirements Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board will be responsible for making 
estimates of normal usage and in allocating 
available civilian supply on a percentage basis. 

In reference to specific materials, perhaps 
it is not news to tell you that supplies of 
everything which involves metal of any kind 
are due for a much more severe restriction. 

Library furniture is being manufactured, 
even though metal furniture is almost en- 
tirely out and plastic trims and hardware 
are being used on wooden furniture. Ex- 
amination of these products does not reveal 
any real loss in quality. Very satisfactory, 
attractive, and strong wooden furniture is 
still being manufactured. 

"There seem to be no severe restrictions 
on the highest quality catalog cards, and 
librarians should not accept a zheaper quality 
until they have tried several dealers and are 
firmly convinced that the best material can- 
not be obtained. My opinion is that first 
quality catalog cards will continue to be 
available for some time. 

Materials used in the manufacture and 
binding of books, such as binding cloths, 
binding boards, adhesives, inks, dyes, im- 
ported linen threads, seem to be available, 
and the binding examined in recént weeks 
shows that the production is as good as ever. 
It is true that there are certain substitutions 
and some alternative products used but they 
do not seem to be serious, and librarians 
should assume that they should be able to 
receive first-class quality A binding. 

The Federal Relations Committee con- 


siders it Из duty to keep up on all the in- 


formation which is being published in Wash- 
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ington and elsewhere relating to priorities 
and scarcities. It will publish from time to 
time in library publications the latest avail- 
able information which is of interest to 
libraries on the subject. In the meantime, 
librarians should be extremely skeptical 
about shortages of any materials except those 
involving metals. Although we do not know 
what we shall face six months or a year from 
now, it seems to be true that libraries will 
operate with some restrictions but with no 
elimination of the essential services. 


LIBRARY BINDERY IN WARTIME 


. Lawrence D. Sibert, president, Library 
Binding Institute, spoke on the subject, “A 
Library Bindery in Wartime.” An abridg- 
ment of Mr. Sibert’s paper follows: 5 

The first thing about a library bindery 
which we must remember is that it is not a 
factory; it does not manufacture things for 
sale, it is a service organization, and it 
has to wait until some library wants its serv- 
ices. 

The second important ching about a li- 
brary bindery is that it deals, not with its 
own property, but the property of libraries. 
Usually the books and periodicals being 
bound are public property and very often 
they are valuable and sometimes irreplace- 
able. Working on other peoples’ property 
means responsibility. 

The third thing to remember about library 
binding is that it is not a mass production 
industry. Each volume that comes ‘along 
is almost always different from the volume 
that comes before and the one that comes 
after, but by careful planning and manage- 
ment the work can be kept going efficiently 
through the shop. Library binding, however, 
' is never going to be as simple as putting а 
volume in at one end of a machine and 
- having it come out the other end completely 
rebound. 

The fourth important thing is the very 
reason why we have library binding; that is, 
to make books as strong, durable, and at- 
tractive as possible, and that means we must 
have certain kinds of materials and use cer- 
tain methods. 

"These four things are at the root of our 
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problems al! the time and they are the cause 
of our particular wartime problems. 

Our two most important materials are, of 
course, buckram and binder's board. Other 


,important materials are also needed, like 


reinforcing fabric and backlining flannel, 
linen thread for hand-sewing, flexible glue, 
and gold for lettering. But these other ma- 
terials can be replaced in some way or other 
if it is necessary and we $=Ш have a strong 
and lasting binding. But we have not found 
anything to use instead of buckram or bind- 
er's board. In the last few months, both of 
these materials have been threatened and for 
a time it looked as if we would not get any 
more when our supplies ran out. At the 
present moment, or rather when I left my 
office, the situation was improved and we 
could still get reasonable quantities of board 
and buckram. 

Library:buckram is made from a strong 
and hard-wearing cotton fabric known as 
duck. Our armed forces, as you know, are 
using many millions of yards of all kinds of 
cotton goods for all kinds of purposes. A 
few months ago the W.P.B. issued an order 
to stop the manufacture of duck except for 
government use. This included the duck 
needed for library buckram. Actually the 
government did not need that kind of duck 
and through the help of Mr. Hamill and 
of Mr. Temple of S.L.A. the ban was re- 
moved. 

But that did not mean that all danger 
was over. Looms which used to make duck 
for buckram have turned to other kinds of 
goods which are needed by the Army or 
which command a higher price. So no one 
can tell when some new situation will again 
endanger our buckram supply. 

There have been similar dangers in the 
case of binder's board. As you know, bind- 
er's board is a very stiff board and the most 
important raw material for this board is a 
certain grade of wastepaper; for many 
months there was such a shortage of waste- 
paper that some mills actually had to stop 
work foz a few days. 

At the present time too much wastepaper 
is being collected, but unfortunately this 
material is bulky and the mills haven’t the 
space for storing more than about a two 
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months’ supply. So having too much raw 
material is just as much of a problem as 
having too little and nobody can be sure 
what the binder’s board problem will be 
after the summer months. 

‘While I am on the subject of materials 
I might mention a few more problems. 
Some dyes are becoming scarce and undoubt- 
edly some shades of buckram will be dis- 
continued and there may be times when some 
sets cannot be matched exactly. Also it may 
be necessary for the mills to use some dyes 
which are not so fast to light as those they 
have been using. 

It must be very clear tliat with the ma- 
terials situation changing overnight, one of 
our big problems is quality. As you know, 
we bind in accordance with the Class “A” 
Specifications of A.L.A. and L.B.I. Under 
our cooperative program, the A.L.A. repre- 
sentatives can control the quality of binding 
and the materials used. All members of 
L.B.I. are certified binderies and must obey 
whatever regulations the A.L.A. representa- 
tives issue. At the last midwinter meeting 
of A.L.A., the Council authorized the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. to permit 
the use of alternative materials. The joint 
committee has since made regulations to 
control] the quality of binding no matter 
what the war does to materials. Alterna- 
tive materials must be submitted for labora- 
tory test and examination before they can 
be approved by the joint committee. L.B.I. 
through its research work has been making 
tests and experiments on materials since its 
beginning in 1935 and if alternative materials 
have to be used, only the best of the alter- 
nates will be approved. 

But getting an alternative material does 
not solve the bindery problem altogether, 
for every time it means a lot of experiment- 
ing in the bindery in order to find the best 
method of using it to get the best results. 
Sometimes it means changing working hab- 
its and usually it means slowing up pro- 
duction and adding to costs for a period of 
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time. In the next few months the labor 
situation may become more of a problem 
than the material situation. Libraries all 
over the country are reporting that they are 
losing staff members. The same is true in 
binderies and this problem may be much 
more difficult for us to solve. 

War conditions are disturbing the staffs 
of most binderies. One reason for this is 
the confusion created in the minds of many 
people by the idea that the government wants 
every man and woman working in a war 
plant. Of course this is not so; the gov- 
ernment wants essential civilian industries 
to keep going. Librarians kaow how essen- 
tial library service is and you could do a lot 
to show our workers that they are needed 
for an essential service to libraries. 

'These problems of materials, labor, and 
transportation which the war has brought to 
the library binderies will become even’ more 
serious. | 

It may be that delivery service will not 
remain as good as before. I know that all 
of us will have to work harder and I know 
that the cost of producing binding has gone 
up and will continue to do so in spite of 
price ceilings. When the joint committee 
last fall approved an increase in the Guide 
of Fair Value, it was based on increased 
costs only up to last summer. Binding 
prices under the guide have been increased 
less than 10 per cent since 1937. And I 
need not tell you that the Guide of Fair 
Value, since 1935, has been a price ceiling 
set by. the A.L.A. representatives of the 
joint committee. 

I think that some binders’ costs have al- 
ready gone through the ceiling. but the price 
ceiling is still there. The puzzle is, where 
are those binders? Before many months, 
we may all find ourselves in a like position. 


жж ж 
At the conclusion of Mr. Sibert’s paper 


the meeting was adjourned. 
ALEXANDER GALT, Chairman 
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Branch Librarians ‘Round Table 


HE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Branch Librarians’ Round Table was 
held on June 25 at the Shorecrest Hotel. 
Luncheon was served to 175 people after 
which the meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Mrs. Miriam K. Swepston, 
Avondale Branch, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Cincinnati. 

The following librarians were introduced 
by the chairman to the group: Edel E. See- 
bach, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwau- 
kee, who, as host, spoke a word of welcome; 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Sherman, Tippecanoe Branch, 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements; and Helen $, Griswold, who 
acted as secretary pro tem for the organiza- 
tion. Wayne Shirley, chairman: of the 
Committee on Divisional Relations, spoke 
briefly on the subject of a public library 
division of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Branch Librarians’ Round Table 
voted an expression of interest in becoming a 
part of such a division. 

Following the business meeting Mrs. 
Swepston turned the meeting over to Sue A. 
Saltsman, Mount Pleasant Branch, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, who acted 
as discussion leader for the general topic 
under consideration, “The Branch Library 
Staff Looks at Itself.” Miss Saltsman, by 
way of introduction, preceded the discussion 
with a paper entitled “The Branch Library: 
Has It a Place in Today's World?” 

“What the Staff Expects of the Branch 
Librarian” was then elucidated from varied 
viewpoints, Annalil Huning, Sherman Park 
Branch, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, 
presented that of the first assistant; Mary 
Jane Merritt, Wylie Avenue Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, that 
of the children’s librarian; and Minerva 
Chailquist, North Branch, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, that of the young 
professional worker. 


First Assistant* 


Above all, the first assistant expects the 
branch librarian to be a real human being. 


How often our cartoonist friends picture us - 


* Abridged. 


librarians as dull, forbidding creatures, ab- 
solutely allergic to charm. А branch li- 
brarian should love life, love it intensely, 
and find a lot of happiness and beauty in it. 
She should be the kind of a person who 
couldn't take a walk around the block or 
ride in a bus without seeing a lot to talk 
about and to talk about entertainingly. A 
branch librarian should radiate good cheer, 
or is that too much to expect in this day of 
chaos and destruction? 

The first asistant expects to share the re- 
sponsibility of running the branch with the 
branch librarian. It is essential that the 
branch librarian state her policies clearly 
and that. she give adequate instructions, 
training the first assistant in procedure and 
methods. In a sense, the branch librarian 
is the first assistant's teacher, giving her 
the benefit of her knowledge and experience. 

'The first assistant expects the branch 
librarian to have a sense of humor and a 
good sense of proportion. She should al- 
ways exercise self-control and never become 
irritated or easily excited over matters, 
whether they be trifling or important. Nei- 
ther should she break the first assistant's 
morale bv needless criticism. 

'The first assistant expects the branch 
librarian to be loyal to her, to stand by her 
if for some reason she may be misunderstood. 
She looks to her for encouragement and is 
appreciative of a word of praise occasion- 
ally. The first assistant expects to be 
treated courteously and with consideration. 
She realizes that she is far from perfect 
and that no matter how hard she may try she 
will never be infallible. She struggles along, 
day by day, consecrated to her chosen pro- 
fession, hoping that some day she, too, may 
be a successful branch librarian. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


I expect of my branch librarian an under- 
standing of the underlying philosophy of 
library work with children and an appre- 
ciation of problems that must be met and 
solved in work with boys and girls. A person 
ready for the responsibilities of branch 
librarianship should have this understanding 
and appreciation as a result of her training 
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and professional development. Since in no 
age or time has personality counted as it 
does now, I would expect qualities of the 
branch librarian which the children's li- 
brarian does not already have. "Therefore, 
I expect the branch librarian to be a person 
with an open mind, of moral courage, a good 
sense of humor, and genuine cordiality. 

I expect that my branch librarian will 
state frankly and honestly any dissatisfaction 
concerning practice or personnel directly to 
me as the administrator of children's work 
in the branch before approaching any other 
administrative source. When occasion 
arises, either on the public or professional 
front, I expect that the librarian will stand 
by my decision, lending it dignity and a 
conclusive authority. 


Үоомс PROFESSIONAL Worxker* 


She would like to find that above every- 
thing else you are tactful and understanding: 
that no matter what the situation is, you 
will always solve it with: dignity and poise. 
It would help us, too, if you can occasion- 
ally drop yourself back to your first position 
and try to remember those first reactions of 
doubts and worries. Then you could pre- 
scribe better for your assistant, since you 
can add to those reactions with all your 
accumulated experience and training in un- 
derstanding. She will appreciate it, too, if 
you would sit down with her from the very 
start and explain to her exactly what you 
expect of her, making her realize her `іт- 
portance to the staff in better serving the 
public. She will then have a feeling of 
“belonging” and not just being another clerk 
to do a lot of small routine duties. 

She hopes you will give her encouragement 
to go ahead with her many ideas. This 
point of encouragement seems to me to be 
one of the most important traits that an 
executive should possess—the ability to be 
generous enough to recognize a staff mem- 
ber's talents and to spur her on with your 
appreciation of her efforts. 

We would like you to be systematic and 
up to date, managing your library like a 
modern business, efficient and smooth run- 
ning, with a definite place for all tools and 
equipment and definite duties listed for each 
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staff member. We all work better in an 
orderly house. We hope you won't make 
rules for us that you, yourself, don't expect 
to follow. 

We like you best when vou are tactful, 
encouraging, and as progressive in your li- 
brary methods-and personal appearance as 
you expect us to be; and we stand side by 
side with you to give you all our efforts and 
energy towards keeping the library the most 
important instrument of democracy today. 


ж ж ж 


In concluding the discussion Dorothy H. 
Weber, Eckhart Park Branch, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, presented the other side 
of the picture, or "What a Branch Librarian 
Expects of Her Staff." 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN* 


Upon the assistant's ability to visualize 
her individual relationship to the particular 
library setup depends in large measure her 
ability to adapt herself to the organization 
without friction, so one of the first things 
we look for in an assistant is perspective. 
Perspective, however, goes much farther 
than initial adjustment. То be able to assess 
correctly the relative values of various li- 
brary tasks, to be able to see the "place in 
the sun" of even routine jobs that carry no 
aura of glamour, is some measure of pos- 
sible future ability in administration. 

А well-developed sense of perspective 
should be accompanied by a running-mate: 
responsibility. This quality has several аз- 
pects: the integrity that leads one to do a 
good job and to be satisfied personally with 
nothing less. It carries a pace farther and 
is expressed in the willingness to step into an 
emergency and carry on without considering 
personal position. 

But after all, perspective and responsibility 
are qualifications which might be applied 
with equal validity to any work situation, 
They certainly are not peculiar to libraries. 
What individuality we do claim lies in the 
field of books and it is here that we natur- 
ally expect the most of the library assistant. 
To know books—for this there can be no 
substitute. It is the reason for our exist- 
ence, and it is by our proficiency in this 
field that we stand or fall. The assistant- 
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brings to the library a solid background, and 
on this foundation, for the remainder of her 
- professional life, she must continually build. 
Every activity of her library day is based on 
books. There falls the shadow of the book 
between every contact she makes in her pro- 
fessional capacity. The book is the sign by 
which she conquers. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 
West Side Branch, Grand Rapids Public 


A s 
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Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Goodman Green, West Side 
Branch, Buffalo Public Library,- Buffalo; 
members of the Steering Committee: M rs. 
Miriam, K. Swepston, Avondale Branch, 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Helen E. Wessels, Hamilton Fish Park 
Branch, New York Public Library, New 
York City; Edwin G. Jackson, Port Rich- 
mond Branch, New York Public Library, 
New York City. Я 
Janice D. Bacu, Secretary 


Business and Technolog y ‘Round Table 


HE Business and Technology Round 

Table met for luncheon at the Hotel 
Schroeder on June 23. A short discussion 
was held to consider the report of the ac- 
tivities committee and the functions of the 
round table in relation to the A.L.A. as a 
whole and to other associations. It was de- 
cided to recommend to the business session 
of the group that the round table confine 
itself to discussion and that it provide a 
medium for the exchange of ideas for mem- 
bers of the round table. In order to make 
such a program effective it was decided to 
recommend to the business session that three 
discussion groups be initiated to meet during 
A.L.A. conferences: one to deal with prob- 
lems of business librarians in public libraries, 
one to deal with problems of technology, 
and the third to deal with library problems 
connected with vocational guidance in the 
field of business and technology. In addition 
to this it was decided to recommend that one 
joint meeting of the groups be held. A fur- 
ther recommendation that the round table 
work with S.L.A. in the furtherance of its 
projects was approved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 


At the program meeting following, the 
round table was addressed by Donald G. 
Paterson who discussed the work of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
of the University of Minnesota. This insti-- 
tute located in Minneapolis has developed 
a twofold program in its study of the un- 
employed which has had a definite value to 


the community. The first phase of the 
program is concerned with unemployment 
as a whole, with the deveiopment of reliable 
continuing indexes of employment. The in- 
stitute has initiated a sampling survey based 
upon technique similar to that of the Gallup 
poll, which is designed to measure the volume 
and nature of changes in employment, hours, 
jobs, earnings, etc: This type of survey has 
already proved its value in the present 
emergency, as when it was able to discount 
a great many misconceptions concerning pri- 
orities unemployment, was able to furnish 
accurate estimate of vacant dwellings and 
of potential war workers in Minneapolis. 

'The second phase of the institute's pro- 
gram is concerned with the employment 
problems of individuals. Through diag- 
nostic tests and other devices the staff at- 
tempts to discover if the subject is in the 
right field of endeavor, is capable of re- 
habilitation, and then to advise him as to 
the proper course of procedure in relation 
to his problems. This analysis is built upon 
five diagnostic procedures: 


1. General identifying information 

2. Tests and measurements including 193 
occupational tests 

. Referral from relief agencies 

. Referral from former employees 

. Group judgments of occupational possi- 
bilities. 3 У 
Professor Paterson discussed several appli- 

cations of this type of work of interest to 

librarians, among them the establishment of 

aptitude tests for library work and the 
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establishment of vocational guidance centers 
in libraries. 


DAIRY Inpustry’s CONTRIBUTION 


The meeting was then addressed by Ed- 
ward К. Slater, editor and secretary of the 
Olsen Publishing Company of Milwaukee, 
who spoke on the "Dairy Industry’s Con- 
tribution to Public Welfare." Mr. Slater 
gave a vivid picture of the economic status 
of the industry and its many problems. After 
his talk the group adjourned to meet again 
on Thursday afternoon in the auditorium 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 


PUBLISHING TECHNICAL Books 


The second meeting was called to order оп 
June 25. Mr. Ballance, the chairman, 
introduced J. J. Metz, editor of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, who spoke 
upon the problems of publishing technical 
books. Mr. Metz outlined the nature of 
material needed for technical publications, 
the problems of make-up and delineation, 
the problems of editing and of marketing. 
In presenting the subject he used many illus- 
trations from his experience in the field and 
from current trends in technical publishing. 
It is hoped that his paper may be published 
in full. 


MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The meeting was then addressed by Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, who spoke about the history 
and the organization of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. The Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School is a part of the state system of 
education but is controlled by a board which 
is separate from the Milwaukee Board of 
Education. It is administratively independ- 
ent from the school system but cooperates 
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“fully with it. The schoo! is designed to fill 


a gap in the community’s educational pro- 
gram by providing an o-ganization flexible 
enough to meet the training needs of many 
whose work or interests prevent them from 
taking advantage of the regular school fa- 
cilities of the community. This educational 
service is furnished at every level for juve- 
niles and adults. Eleven types of training 
are available: 


. Apprentice 

. Part-time continuation 

. Full-time continuation 

. Adult preparatory (To remedy defi- 
ciencies) . 

. Adult high school 

. Vocational junior college 

. Rehabilitation 

. Nursing 

. Special adult (Individualized courses) 

. Pre-employment and refresher courses 

. Training within industry. 
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At the business meeting which followed, 
the recommendations approved at the lunch- 
eon meeting were adopted; the treasurer's 
report showing a balance of $172.40 was 
approved, and the report of the nominating 
committee was adopted. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
the year 1942-43: chairman, Paul S. Bal- 
lance, Rochester Pub:ic Library, Rochester, 
N.Y.; vice chairman, Mary Roemer Zelle, 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind.; secretary, Helen M. Focke, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland. 

Pati, Howanb, Secretary 


(See Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board, 
Civil Service Subcommittee) 
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Friends of Libraries 


AS 425 persons attended the thirteenth 

annual Friends of Libraries luncheon 
on June 23. Avery Craven, professor of 
American history, University of Chicago, 
delivered the principal address, "American 
Traditions and the Present Crisis,” which 
appeared in the July 4.L.4. Bulletin. Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, Providence Public Library, 
Providence, presided at the luncheon and 
introduced the guests of honor. 

James J. Weadock, Jr., chairman of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division, brought greetings 
from the division. 

Governors’ delegates from about a dozen 
„states were present. Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Hagerman, a member of Michigan State 
Board for Libraries, read the following mes- 
sage from Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner: 


“Our libraries are playing a tremendous 
public information and public service role in 
the war yet few realize the extensive serv- 
ices that are available to them through their 
libraries in this program. I have long be- 
lieved, with our Michigan State Board for 
Libraries, an expansion program especially 
in the rural areas is necessary ahd more than 
justified. It is my hope that through the 
splendid services our libraries are rendering 
during the war, greater public support will 
be obtained for such an expansion program." 


° PRocRAM MEETING 


Following the luncheon, the committee 
arranged a program meeting at which the 
activities of a public and a college and uni- 
versity friends group were discussed. Henry 
Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library, Providence, discussed some activi- 
ties of the Brown University Friends group. 
His paper will appear in the September issue 
of College and Research Libraries. 

Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, secretary, 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library, dis- 
cussed the organization, growth, and' pro- 
gram of the Chicago friends. 


Mrs. M ULBERRY’S ADDRESS 


It was two years ago that Carl B. Roden, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 


called together representatives of several 
of the leading civic organizations of the city 
to discuss the possibility of organizing a 
citizens’ advisory group. This was pursuant 
to the recommendation contained in the sur- 
vey, 4 Metropolitan Library in Action by 
Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky 
of the Graduate Library School ‘of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This organizing com- 
mittee as finally set üp consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the Woman’s City Club, the 
Men’s City Club, the Adult Education 
Council, and the Association of Commerce. 

. А city-wide conference was called in 
February 1940 to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the survey and methods of imple- 
menting it. Over 250 representatives of 
all the educational and civic groups of the 
city attended this conference and at the 
conclusion adopted a resolution calling for 
the formation of a permanent organization. 
'This included representatives from the 
P.T.A., the women’s clubs, men's organiza- 
tions, labor unions, branch groups, and most 
of the civic and educational organizations 
in the city. The organizing committee drew 
up by-laws, and at a meeting in May 1940 
they were officially adopted and officers 
elected. 

'The purposes of the organization as ex- 
pressed in the by-laws are: 

1) To establish closer relations between 
the public library and its.constituents 

2) To promote knowledge of, and in- 
formed interest in, the functions, resources, 
services, and needs of the library 

3) To advise and confer with the board 


.of directors and staff of the library on 


matters relating to the conduct and welfare 
of the institution ` 

4) To stimulate benefactions to the li- 
brary. 

5) To lead in the development of a pro- 
gram for the extension and improvement of 
public library services and resources. 

After discussion it was decided to limit the 
membership to persons not in the employ 
or on the board of trustees of the library, 
thus making it a truly outside group. An- 
other knotty problem was the relation which 
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. should be maintained between the city-wide 

group and the groups around the branches. 
A meeting of the branch librarians with the 
various leaders in their community groups 
was called in June and cooperation prom- 
ised. Groups around the branches were of 
extremely varied character, ranging from 
nonmembership-paying historical societies 
and discussion forums to friends groups quite 
similar in form and purpose to the down- 
town group. Leaders of all these groups 
asked to be put on the mailing list of the 
downtown group and offered wholehearted 
cooperation in the development of a city- 
wide program for the. extension of library 
service. Plans have now been completed 
‘to have each of them elect an official dele- 
gate to serve on the executive board of the 
downtown groüp. 

Each winter the officers of the Friends of 
the Chicago Public Library write to the 
Mayor and ask him to designate a week in 
March or April as Public Library Week. 
He issues a proclamation so doing, and the 
friends and the library staff publicize it 
and make plans through the winter for its 
observance. Letters are written to all mem- 
bers, most of whom are leaders and officers 
in important civic groups, asking them to 
arrange special programs during Public Li- 
brary Week, and community celebrations are 
arranged around each branch. A Chicago 
authors luncheon is held downtown to in- 
augurate the week. Leading Chicago au- 
thors come to this luncheon to say a few 
words about the library and what it means 
to a community. Mary Hastings Bradley, 
Louis Zara, Paul Douglas, Peter deVries, 
and many other authors graciously accept 
each year and pay inspiring tribute to the 
library. Several hundred citizens attend the 
luncheon. Programs honoring the library 
are given over the radio stations and repre- 
sentatives of the friends organization par- 
ticipate in these. 

As a result of these activities thousands of 
citizens throughout the city have been made 
aware of the services of the library and its 
important place in the life of the city. 

One of the greatest needs of the Chicago 
Public Library has been increased financial 
support. The Friends of the Chicago Public 
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Library were instrumental in distributing 
information on the financial status of the 
library and in effecting legislation which in- 
creased the pegged levy by 25 per cent. 

The Chicago Public Library has been 
faced with some difficult problems in the 
administration of city civil service regula- 
tions under which it functions. There was 
great delay in the posting of the eligible list 
and filling permanent appointments. In some 
cases several years would elapse after the 
library had requested civil service examina- 
tions before the examinations were given 
or the eligible lists posted. In the meantime 
the positions had to be filled by temporary 
appointees who are particularly vulnerable 
to political pressure. 

There was also a residence requirement. 
for civil service examinations which limited 
the personnel of the library to residents of 
Chicago. Since there, was no general train- 
ing school for librarians in the city, the staff 
usually had to be recruited from library 
employees in subprofessional classifications. 
'This caused inbreeding in the system and 
made it necessary for the library to train its - 
own staff. . 

A committee of the F.C.P.L. assembled 
facts and figures on these problems and pre- 
sented them to the Civil Service Commission. 
Through the efforts of the librarian, several 
important eligible lists have been posted, 
examinations given, and the whole process 
speeded up. The situation of the library 
with regard to civil service and personnel 
is better than it has ever been. 

In addition a grant has been secured from 
the Carnegie Corporation to establish a 
three-year library school at the University 
of Chicago. This will train people from 
all parts of the country and enable them 
to qualify as residents to take the civil 
service examinations. Thus, inbreeding will 
gradually be eliminated. : 

The F.C.P.L. has maintained a lively 
interest in the personnel of the library board 
but has been careful not to become involved 
in recommendations of individuals. As there 
had been a vacancy on the board for over a 
year, the friends wrote the Mayor urging 
that the vacancy be filled and certain quali- 
fications be kept in mind. But because there 
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‚ are so many powerful national and occu- 
pational groups demanding representation 
on every city board or commission and be- 
cause the friends have noc felt strong 
enough to antagonize any of these, no indi- 
vidual names have been proposed. 

Steps are being taken to prepare for an 
extensive campaign to secure benefactions 
for the library when suitable leadership can 
be found and the needs of war have been 
met. The organization has been incorporated 
not for profit and declared exempt from 
income tax, and an investigating committee is 
compiling information leading to its being 
placed by the Association of Commerce on 
the. list of organizations approved for bene- 
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factions. 

Suggestions for future projects to be un- 
dertaken have included the establishment 
of a special book collection for workers’ 
groups and a new branch to be devoted to 
the music collection and accompanying ac- 
tivities. At the moment, however, new 
projects are marking time, and citizens and 
staff together are devoting themselves to 
making the library an effective, vital instru- 
ment for helping win the war. 


жж ж 
An interesting discussion of activities of 


various Friends groups followed both papers. 
CLARENCE Е. SHERMAN, Chairman 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 


HE Hospital Libraries Round Table 
held two meetings in Milwaukee. The 
first, a breakfast followed by a business 


meeting, was held in the Hotel Schroeder ` 


on July 24.  Forty-three were present. 
Gertrude M. Edwards, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, chairman, presided. 
Anne Farrington, Herman Kiefer Branch 
Library, Wayne County Librarv, Detroit, 
presented a very carefully considered outline 
for standards for hospital librarians. As 
chairman of the Committee on Standards, 
she had had the assistance of many hospital 
librarians who give library service from dif- 
ferent angles throughout the country. A 
spirited discussion followed each item of her 


report and several changes were suggested 
and adopted. Although it was conceded that 
some points, were not possible to act upon at 
this time, it did set an ideal toward which 
hospital librarians could work. When the 
report is completed, it will be presented for 
approval to the A.L.A. Council and printed. 

Edythe M. Frost, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, presented a 
proposed constitution for the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table. Each article was 
read and discussed. After certain changes 
were made, it was adopted by unanimous 
vote. The text of the constitution follows: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Article I 


A. Name 

The name of this organization shall be 
“The Hospital Libraries Round Table of 
the American Library Association." 

B. Object 

The purpose of this organization shall be to 
promote interest in the establishing of librar- 
ies for patients and personnel in hospitals, 
to improve service in established units, to 
secure complete cooperation between hospital 
and librarian, and to advance professional 
'training and recognition. í 


Article IT 


Membership j 

A. Membership shall be possible to A.L.A. 
members actively engaged in hospital library 
work on a salary basis. | 

В. Associate membership shall be possible to 
volunteer workers who have worked regu- 
larly in hospital libraries for one year or 
anyone vitally interested in this work. 


Article IIT 
Officers 
The officers of this organization shall be a 
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chairman, vice chairman, 


treasurer. 


Article IV 


Powers of Officers 

A. The chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings. In case of unavoidable absence, the 
vice chairman shall preside for that meeting. 
She shall appoint all necessary committee 
chairmen. She shall approve all bills before 
payment thereof. In case of unavoidable 
absence of the secretary-treasurer, she shall 
‘appoint a substitute for that meeting. 

B. The secretary-treasurer shall keep min- 
utes of all meetings. She shall receive all 
dues. She shall pay all bills. She shall 
have custody of all records. She shall 
notify all members of meetings other than 
the annual meetings during the A.L.A. con- 
ference. 


- Article V 


Qualifications of Officers 

A. The chairman and vice chairman shall 
have been active members of the organization 
two years before being eligible for nomina- 
tion. They shall be professional librarians, 
as designated in A.L.A. standards. 

B. The secretary-treasurer shall have been 
an active member of the organization one 
year before being eligible for nomination. 


Article VI 
Dues 


The dues shall be twenty-five cents per year. 


Article VII 
Meetings 
A. The organization shall meet at the time 
of the A.L.A. annual conference and other 
times as deemed desirable. 
B. The business meeting shall be held at 
the time of the election of officers. Ten 
per cent of the membership shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article VIII 
Amendments 
This constitution may be amended at any 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the quorum, 
provided all members have been previously 
notified of proposed amendment. 


and secretary- 
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By-Laws 
Section 1 
The chairman shall appoint three members 
to act as a nominating committee. They 
shall be appointed at least two months be- 
fore the annual A.L.A. conference. 
Section 2 
The nominating committee shall present to 
the secretary-treasurer, at least thirty days 
before the annual election, names of candi- 
dates for chairman, vice chairman, and 
secretary-treasurer. In each case the candi- 
dates must consent to their names being pre- 
sented. 


In the absence of Mrs. Marion Hughes, 
editor of the Hospital Book Guide, Miss 
Edwards opened a discussion of that periodi- 
cal. She stressed the need for a larger 
editorial board of conscientious and regular 
reviewers who would be willing to review 
twenty-five books every three months. She 
mentioned criticisms favorable and unfavor- 
able. The discussion which followed brought 
out the point that the Guide should not be 
judged by standards applied to a regular 
book selection tool; that it is prepared for 
a special purpose and the purposes in view 
must control, not only the selection, but also 
annotations. The comments from those 
present proved that the Guide was a real 
help to hospital librarians and their staff. 
Mrs. Hughes’ work ss editor was highly 
commended. 

It was decided that the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table should hold a meeting at the 
A.L.A. midwinter conferences in the future. 
It is especially desirable that all officers and 
chairmen of committees attend such meet- 
ings. 

A membership drive was approved, to be 
carried on by chairmen of state associations. 

The question of reorganization of the 
American Hospital Association Hospital 
Libraries Committee was brought up and 
left to the officers to make a study of the 
matter and report. It was the opinion of 
the group that a close affiliation with the 
American Hospital Association was most de- 
sirable. | i 

OFFICERS ELECTED | 

Election of officers closed the meeting. 

The following officers were elected: chair- 
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man, Gertrude M. Edwards; vice chairman, 
Bertha K, Wilson, U.S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Facility Library, Downey, IIL; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, 
Minneapolis. Public Library, Minneapolis. 


жж X 


_ The second meeting was held in the Mil- 

waukee Public Library and Museum, Mil- 
waukee, About eighty were present. 

The Hospital Libraries Section of the 
Catholic Library Association met with the 
A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table for 
the first time. 

The first speaker was Dr. John Lewis, 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, 
who gave a new approach to the classics in 
his delightful talk on “The Contribution of 
Books to a World at War.” 

Father Charles Е. Kruger, St. Louis Uni- 
versity Library, St. Louis, was the next 
speaker. His subject included the spiritual 
significance of the librarian’s part among 
“Some Factors in Effective Hospital Library 
Service.” Father Kruger has had practical 
experience in hospital libraries and his talk 
was most interesting and helpful. 

The meeting was then turned over to the 
government hospital libraries. The Army 
was represented by Dorothy Е. Russell, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill, who gave an inside picture of 
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ways and means of cutting red tape to get 
books to every part of her post; the Navy 
by Helen С. Swanson, Great Lakes, Ш., 
who serves a hospital of 1500 patients, 
mostly homesick boys whose convalescence 
is hastened by a plentiful supply of detective 
and western stories; the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility by Bertha K. Wilson, 
Downey, Ш. Miss Wilson suggested many 
ways to serve long-time patients and cited the 
development of a variety of clubs, the use 
of new types of stereopticons and slides, and 


the part the library can play in providing 


occupational therapy by giving patients some 
work in the library itself. 

General discussion followed and many 
contributions were made from the floor. 

Special. mention and appreciation for the 
books supplied by the Victory Book Cam- 
paign was given by many librarians from 
government posts. The subject of Red 
Cross volunteer service was discussed briefly. 
Selma M. Lindem, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, outlined the course which she has 
conducted for Grey Ladies. Several Grey 
Ladies were present. 

The joint meeting proved sa satisfactory 
to both organizations that it probably will 
be followed at future conferences. 


Ciara Е. Гостол, Acting Secretary 


итог Members Round Table 


Business MEETING 


qe ELEVENTH ANNUAL business meet- 
ing of *he Junior Members Round 
Table was held on June 24 in the Audi- 
torium. The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman, Harry R. Stritman, Long- 
fellow Branch, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis. Pending the arrival of a suffi- 
cient number of members to form a quorum, 
the following reports, not requiring formal 
action, were presented to those present: 
Hazel Kirk Levins, East Orange Free 
Public Library, East Orange, N.J., reported 
on her activities as coordinator of J.M.R.T. 
'The secretary-treasurer read the report 
of Irene Fetty, Southwestern Branch, Pub- 


lic Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, chairman of the Membership 
Inquiry Committee, in which were announced 
plans for the distribution of a questionnaire 
designed to determine reasons for the non- 
affiliation of younger librarians with A.L.A. 

The report of the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of an Organizational Manual was read 
by its chairman, Edwin Castagna, Washoe 
County Library, Reno, Nev. The committee 
was established to prepare a manual which 
would stimulate the interest of eligible can- 
didates in J.M.R.T. affairs and facilitate 
the organization of state and regional chap- 
ters. A draft of a manual prepared by the 
chairman of the committee was turned over 
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to the national chairman, Mr. Stritman, 
with a suggestion that it be considered by 
the executive board and revised, if the 
executive board sees in it a possible instru- 
ment for furthering J.M.R.T. organization. 

At this point, a quorum being present, the 
meeting was formally convened. The secre- 
tary-treasurer, Margaret Webster Ayrault, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Library, Washington, D.C., read the minutes . 


of the 1941 meeting and presented the treas- 
urer's report for the fiscal year 1941-42 
which revealed that as of the time of the 
report national J.M.R.T. had 222 members 
in good standing and that fifteen state and 
local chapters had formally affiliated with 
the national group. Following the report 
of the Auditing Committee composed of 
Edwin Castagna and Joseph Towne Wheeler, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
the secretary-treasurer's report was ар- 
proved as read. 

'The chairman announced that the report 
of the Local Indexes Committee,: Mrs. 
Norma Olin Ireland, chairman, would be 
given at the dinner meeting the following 
evening. | 

Olive Janet Fresch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., chairman, presented the 
report of the Constitution Committee. The 
proposals of the committee were approved 
and the various sections of the Constitution 
and By-Laws amended by the insertion of 
the italicized words as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article II. 


Sec. 1. The purposes of this organization 
shall be (a) to help the individual member 
to orient himself in his profession and in its 
organizations: national, regional, state, and 
local; and (b) to promote a greater feeling 
of responsibility for the development of 
library service and librarianship. 


Purposes 


Article VI. 


Sec. 1. There shall be a council of the 
J.M.R.T. consisting of the executive board, 
the secretary-treasurer, the district secre- 
taries, and state and local chapter chairmen, 
or their proxies, 


Council 
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Article VIII. Amendments 


Sec. 3. This constitution may be amended 
in either of two ways: (a) By a two-thirds 


_vote of the members present and voting, a 


quorum being present, at the annual meeting 
immediately following proper notice of such 
amendment; or, (b) By a majority vote of 
the entire membership to be conducted by 
mail ballot, if such be specified by majority 
vote of the members present at any annual 
meeting, or requested by a one-third minority 
group of the members present. 


By-Laws 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 3. Annual dues for individual members 
shall be twenty-five (25) cents. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues for chapters shall be 
three (3) dollars. 


Article IV. Duties of Officers 


Sec. 1A. The chairman shall be the chief 
executive officer of the J.M.R.T. and the' 
chairman of the executive board. He shall 
appoint all committees as needed, or as re- 
quested by the executive board or council, 
unless method of appointment is otherwise | 
specified, and shall exercise general super- 
vision over the affairs of the J.M.R.T. as 
outlined in Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, 
latest edition. 

Sec. ІВ. The chairman shall appoint district 
secretaries as needed, to aid in coordinating 
the affairs of the organization, or as re- 
quested by the executive board or council, 
unless method of appointment is otherwise 
specified. 

Sec. 3. The secretary-treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed to office by the chairman for a period 
of one (1) year. He shall perform the du- 
ties of secretary-treasurer as outlined in 
Robert's Rules of Order, revised, latest edi- 
tion, and act as secretary of the council and 
executive board, but shall not have voting 
privileges on the executive board. 


Article VII. Committees 


Sec. 5. dn auditing committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to audit the books of 
the secretary-treasurer at each annual meet- 
ing. 
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In response to the call for new business, 
Kenneth 5. Tisdel, Municipal Reference 
Library, St. Louis, proposed “That all indi- 
vidual members in good standing of the 
national J.M.R.T. who are now in the armed 
services or who shall in the future be called 
into such service, be retained on the active 
list of this organization for the duration of 
such service without further payment of 
dues and that they shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of active membership.” The 
motion was adopted unanimously. · 

Stuart C. Sherman, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, offered a resolution 
conveying the gratitude of the group to the 
J.M.R.T. Local Arrangements Committee 
of which Delourise I. Layman, Hamtramck 
Public Library, Hamtramck, Mich. and 
John Dulka, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee, were cochairmen. 
was adopted. - 

Mr. Sherman suggested that the J.M.R.T. 
investigate the need for an index of aero- 
nautical periodicals, such an index to be 
considered as a possible J.M.R.T. index. 
Mr. Castagna stated that the indexing of 
aeronautical periodicals would be more ef- 
fective if incorporated in the H. W. Wilson 
Company indexes. Wilson M. Ranck, Hack- 
ley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich., re- 
marked that the Committee on Indexing and 
Abstracting of the Serials Round Table is 
active in this field and suggested that the 
need for such an index be called to the at- 
tention of the chairman of that committee. 
Mr. Sherman was directed to investigate 
the matter and report his findings to the 
new administration. 

Upon motion of Mary Helen James, 
Western College Library, Oxford, Ohio, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Dinner MEETING 


The annual dinner meeting was held on 
June 25 at the City Club, with seventy-two 


The motion 
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guests in attendance. Е 

Music was provided by а trio from the 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Library: 
Hazel Cullen, violin; Marie Taubert, piano; 
and Betty Widowit, cello. 

The final report of the Local Indexes 
Committee, entitled “Another Swan-Song of 
a Junior: Local Indexes in American Librar- 
ies," was prepared by Mrs. Ireland, the 
chairman, and read by Hazel Levins. Mrs. 
Ireland reported that after three years of 
work the project was in its final stage of 
prepublication typing. All forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia, plus the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Canada, and Puerto Rico, 
are represented in the final compilation 
which includes over 7940 indexes contributed’ 
by approximately 950 libraries. Twenty- 
nine Junior Member chapters took part in 
the project, of which seventeen have issued 
printed, mimeographed, or typed reports. 
The final editorial committee consisted of 
Robert Smyth Alvarez, Brockton Public 
Library, Brockton, Mass., and Willard А. 
Heaps, Signal Corps, 0.5. Army. 

The principal speaker was Stuart C. Sher- 
man, whose subject was “A Branch Library 
Geared for War Service.” He described the 
conditions which have developed in his 


` branch library as a result of the wartime 


expansion of neighboring shipyards and the 
efforts made to provide adequate library 
service to а boom-town locality. 


New OFFICERS i 


Officers elected for the coming year were: 
chairman, Mary Helen James, Western Col- 
lege Library, Oxford, Ohio; vice chairman 
(chairman-elect), Robert Laurence Gitler, 
San Jose State College Library, San Jose, 
Calif.; executive board member, Olive Janet 
Fresch, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

MARGARET WEBSTER ÁYRAULT, 
Seeretary-Treasurer 
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Latin America, (Committee on Library 
Cooperation with 


ouis J. ВАШУ presided at the open 
meeting of the committee held on June 
25 in the Science Building of . Marquette 
University. After a brief résumé of the 
recent activities and impending reorganiza- 
tion of the committee, an audience of about 
one hundred was addressed by four speakers 
from South America. These visitors had 
previously been introduced to the Associ- 
ation at large during the First General 
Session. 
Senhorita Ruth Libanio Villela of the 
Prefeitura do Distrito Federal, Rio de 
Janeiro, a student at the School of Library 
Science at the University of Minnesota, 
“spoke on “Children’s Library Work in Bra- 
zil"  Limiting herself to a discussion of 
the libraries of Rio and Sáo Paulo, she said 
that the ideal of a special library for chil- 
dren in a separate building not attached to 
an adult institution, was first realized in 
Rio about twelve years ago. At the present 
time libraries for children from five to 
eighteen are maintained by the government 
in each of the fifteen civic centers scattered 
throughout the city. These centers carry 
out a varied program of informal education 
outside of school hours, in which the library 
plays a central role. In São Paulo during 
1935 Rubens Borba de Moraes organized 
a children's library in a remodelled home 
in the residential district. It i$ interesting 
to note that the activities of this library, 
which operates as a branch of the Municipal 
Library, have recently been filmed. 
"Libraries in Brazil" was the topic of 
Senhora Lydia de Quieroz Sambaquy, li- 
brarian of the Biblioteca, Departamento 
Administrativo do Servigo Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro. She has been studying at Columbia 
University’s School of Library Service. 
There are more than one thousand libraries 
in Brazil, but until recently the European 
influence has been strongest in their develop- 
ment. At the present time Brazilian li- 
brarians are deeply interested in American 
methods and are turning to this country for 


inspiration. Senhora Sambaquy strongly 
urged a reciprocal interest and willingness 
to cooperate on the part o£ librarians from 
the United States in order to yield the great- 
est mutual benefit to the two republics. 

Señorita Carmen Rosa Andraca, librarian 
of the Instituto Politécnico Superior del 
Estado, Lima, has been a student in the 
Department of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Speaking of Peruvian 
libraries, she divided them into four cate- 
gories. (1) The National Library was 
founded by San Martín in 1821. (2) Of 
the several university libraries, that of San 
Marcos is most highly regarded. (3) The 
establishment of pedagogical and school li- 
braries in all parts of the country where 
they were previously lacking was brought 
about by a decree of November 1941. This 
is a most important impetus to general 
library development. (4) There are as well 
many special libraries, among which are in- 
cluded those of religious groups. The 
newly-awakened library consciousness in 
Peru, Srta. Andraca attributed largely to 
the creation of the Direccién de Cultura of 
the Ministerio de Educacién. 

Argentina was represented by Sefior Car- 
los Victor Penna, librarian, Estado Mayor 
General, Argentine Navy, Buenos Aires, 
and currently a student in the School of 
Library Service at Columbia University. 
Sr. Penna mentioned various recent library 
accomplishments and projects in Argentina. 
Among them are proposals for a library 
school at the University of Buenos Aires, 
development of a microfilm laboratory, offi- 
cial studies of catalog rules and classification 
schemes, and the establishment of an alpha- 
betical dictionary catalog in Buenos Aires 
with printed cards from the Library of 
Congress. 

George J. Finney, a student at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, presented a paper entitled “The 
Development of Public Libraries in Mex- 
ico," giving the historical and social back- 
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grounds ‘of the modern library movement 
and mentioning a few significant recent 
events. | e 
Mr. Bailey read a report from Eleanor 
Mitchell on her work in the Biblioteca Pub- 
lica del Estado de Jalisco, Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico. Reclassification of the his- 
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tory section of the library is now progressing. 
The Dewey decimal system has been chosen. 
Classes for the staff and for the training of 
teachers in library science are being con- 
sidered and may be undertaken. 


WirLiAM С. Haycoop 


Lending Round Table 


£ s Lending Round Table met on June 


23 at the Milwaukee Vocational School ` 


Auditorium. Louis Felix Ranlett, Bangor 
Public Library, Bangor, Me., presided in 
the absence of the chairman, Harry N. 
Peterson, Fort Worth Public Library, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

William Elder Marcus, president of the 
Montclair Free Public Library Board, 
Montclair, N.J., made a brief introductory 
report on “The Evolution of a New Charg- 
ing System.” He mentioned the cost ac- 
counting study of thirty-seven libraries which 
was made two years ago. From findings of 
this study Mr. Marcus stated that the aver- 
age library spends on clerical work about 
35 per cent and in some cases the amount 
approaches 50 per cent. 

One Montclair trustee used in his plant 
a punch card system which looked as if it 
could be adapted for library use. This fact’ 
furnished the idea for a tryout at the Mont- 


clair Free Public Library. The circulation , 


records have been maintained by this system 
since February 1942. Due to the accuracy 
and speed of the machines used in this in- 
stallation, one of the advantages effected 
is that of being able to obtain statistics 
that were out of the question formerly. Of 
.the cost and economy it is too early to say 
anything, Mr. Marcus explained. - 

As a further explanation of the charging 
system, a colored movie was presented which 
showed the actual procedure from the ini- 
tial registration point to the final statistical 
report. Margery C. Quigley, librarian at 
Montclair, gave her paper entitled “The 
Results to Date and a Glance toward the 
Future.” She stressed the fact thar under 
the new system there. were no dating stamps, 
no till, and no accounting and arranging of 


cards for books circulated. The charge 
desk is replaced by a small table on which 
the control machine is set. Since the book 
card is left in the book pocket, the volumes 
go back on the shelves at once when they are 
returned. Fines and other cash records, 
catalog department figures, and registration 
counts may be secured rapidly. 

What is the new procedure? For the new 
system of library circulation, records are 
made of borrowers and books from master 
cards. These master cards have the desired 
information in written form and in punched 
hole form. The master borrower’s card 
gives in code fourteen questions usually 
found on application cards—such as name, 
address, age, education, occupation, etc. A 
small book card is kept in the book at all 
times and is used as the identification of 
the book in all loan, return, and other oper- 
ations. It has such data as the shelf location, 
branch, general type and style, language, 
date of publication, price, discount, and 
source of purchase. 

At the desk where the control machine is 
located, books are charged and returned. 
When a book is charged out the borrower’s 
card is inserted in one side of the control’ 
machine. The book card is inserted in the 
other side and a lever is depressed to actuate 
the reproducing machine. As the lever is 
depressed a third card, the “loan card,” is 
automatically reproduced at a remote point. 
The borrower's card is then returned to 
the borrower and the book card to the book 
pocket. A small card on which the date due 
has been stamped is also inserted in the book 
before it is given to the borrower. 

'The return of a book is recorded in the 
following way.. The book card is taken out 
‘of the book and inserted in the control ma- 
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chine. (The borrower is not required to 
present his card when returning a book.) 
"This operation produces a return card which 
later is matched automatically with out- 
standing loan cards. The control machine 
has several rows of keys by means of which 
additional information, such as clerk num- 
ber, amount and type of fine, etc, may be 
recorded at the same time as the recording 
of information from the book and borrower's 
cards. There is also provision for signaling 
and correcting errors in the charging oper- 
ation. 

A duplicate file of all borrower’s cards 
with punched information is kept at the loan 
desk for convenient use in case the bor- 
rower does not have his card with him. 

'The machine operating skill may be 
learned in half an hour and each assistant 
is assigned a key number so that a control 
is maintained for each operator. 

Branch and interbranch loans go into the 
same file and all circulation cards are 
brought to the main library. : 

As a rough proof that the new system is 
a time saver, Miss Quigley pointed out that 
a considerably smaller number of man hours 
than last year are now needed to operate the 
branch and the main circulation work. 

Miss Quigley also called attention to the 
fact that there is little fundamentally new 
in the Montclair experiment. The system 
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of acquisition information is very much like 
that of the Boston Public Library. The 
registration information is similar to that 
of South Chicago. The “dete due" proce- 
dure resembles that of Gary, etc. What is 
new about the procedure is the "control 
machine." 

It was believed that the registration in- 
formation should only be dealt with by a 
tactful, social-minded persan, and that the 
assistant in charge of this would build up 
excellent background for readers’ advisory 
service later on. The U.S. Labor Bureau 
publication, Dictionary of Occupations, is 
used for the coding of registrations. 

In the question and answer period that 
followed, the question was posed, "How 
long are the transaction cards to be kept," 
and the answer was "Probably three years." 
To the question, “Would the price be pro- 
hibitive to a small library?" Miss Quigley 
answered that the cost was more than offset 
by professional gains. A pamphlet was 
distributed describing the Circulation Rec- 
ords Control by Punched Cards, copies of 
which may be obtained upon request. 

'The officers for 1942-43 are chairman, 
Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Lincoln City Li- 
brary, Lincoln, Neb. and chairman-elect, 
James E. Gourley, Tulsa Public Library, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Harry М. FETERSON, Chairman 
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HE Library Buildings Round Table 

was held on June 25 in the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company. Dr. Milton James 
Ferguson, Brooklyn Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, presided and introduced the speaker, 
I. L. Пиар, lighting engineer of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company. 

Mr. Illing stressed the importance of good 
lighting in a library building and referred 
his audience to the chapter on lighting in 
American Public Library Buildings by 
Wheeler and Githens. He stated that it is 
important to ‘engage a competent lighting 
engineer to work with the architect. The 
fundamentals of a good lighting system are 
quality, quantity, and distribution. Mr. Hl- 


ing demonstrated the importance of these 
three factors with equipment which he had 
prepared for the occasion. 

The most interesting part of the meeting 
came at the end when Mr. Illing used the 
lighting systems in the auditorium to dem- 
onstrate the various types of lighting. The 
auditorium has five different lighting systems 
which are adapted to the fifteen different 
purposes that the auditorium is used for, as 
follows: 

1. Indirect side ceiling lights for quality. 

2. Fluorescent lights for quantity. 

3. Lighting of vertical surfaces (walls) 
for quality. | 

4. Lighting of. exhibits from projector 


\ 
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lights in ceiling. 

5. Colored lighting of side niches for at- 
mospheric effects. 

The round table, through Dr. Ferguson, 
expressed its gratitude to Mr. Illing and 
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the Wisconsin Electric Power Company for 
their hospitality and the use of the audi- 
torium which made this excellent meeting 
possible. 

Mitton James FznGUSON, Chairman 


Library Extenston Board 


HE Library Extension Board and the 
Library Extension Division held a joint 

open meeting in the Auditorium on June 23. 
Carleton B. Joeckel presided (in the ab- 
sence of Chairman Culver) and introduced 
Hazel B. Warren as president of the divi- 
sion. He brought out in introductory re- 
marks the basic points in state aid and led 
discussion following each paper. A roll call 
by states showed twenty-two represented and 
one province, including all sections of the 


country. Printed and mimeographed mate- 
rial supplementing the papers was made 
available to the audience. 

'The papers presented at the meeting ap- 
pear on pages P-17-27 of this issue. 

In closing, Mr. Joeckel emphasized the 
increase in population served because of state 
aid, the simple equalization provisions, the 
emphasis on larger units, and the fact that 
state control was not excessive. 

Juura Умснт MERRILL, Secretary 


Library Unions ‘Round Table 


HE Library Unions Round Table be- 

lieves that in the present crisis of our 
nation and of world civilization and culture 
the first duty and responsibility of every 
library and librarian is to exert their full 
energies towards helping to win the war 
against the Fascist Axis. The L.U.R.T. 
believes that the main job of librarians in 
this total war effort is to help the Ameri- 
can people to understand what kind of a war 
it is and why we are fighting it and what 
kind of a peace we must work for. The 
answers to these questions are contained in 
the millions of books and pamphlets in our 
libraries, and we must use them 25 weapons 
to win the war. These books and pamphlets 
can help create a better understanding of 
the war aims and peace aims anc can con- 
tribute immeasurably towards the building 
of a stronger national morale. Library 
unionists believe that this is their main task 
as librarians and as members of the great 
organized labor movement. 

'The L.U.R.T. meetings at the Milwaukee 
Conference were planned to make a positive 
contribution toward the understanding of 
the role of libraries in the war. C.I.O. and 


А.Е. of L. leaders were invited to speak. on 
how labor and libraries can cooperate to 
help win the war. 


Union Воотн 


In the union booth at the conference ap- 
propriate war posters on Allied War Relief 
and on books on the United Nations were 
exhibited, and many timely pamphlets and 
other printed materials were distributed. 
Five hundred copies of Vice President Wal- 
lace’s A Century of the Common Man were 
distributed free to the delegates and visitors. 
Copies of a list of authors whose books were 
burned or banned in Nazi Germany pre- 
pared by the Writers’ War Board were 
available in the union booth, as were also’ 
copies of a list Labor in the World Today 
issued by the New York Public Library; 
five hundred copies of each of the special 
conference issues of the Chicago Public 
Library Union News, the New York Public 
Library Unionist, the Cleveland Public 
Library Union News, and the Library of 
Congress News Letter; and many СЛ.О. 
and А.Е. of І. pamphlets describing organ- 
ized labor’s role in the war effort. 
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The L.U.R.T. also printed and distributed 
at the conference two thousand copies of 
the following call to action: 


CaLL TO ACTION 


Librarians and library workers: 

'The first task and obligation of all free- 
dom-loving people in this most critical period 
in human history is to destroy Hitlerism. 

This job must be done and we librarians 
must help to do it. This job must be done 
if everything we stand for as librarians and 
as citizens is to survive, if our nation is to 
remain free, if books are to be printed ànd 
not burned, if libraries are to be built and 
not bombed, if we are to continue our pro- 
fessional work of spreading light, knowl- 
edge, and learning, and are not to become 
tools of the forces of reaction and darkness. 

Hitler uses the power and influence of the 
printed word to lie, to confuse, and to dis- 
arm the people of the world so that he may 
find it easier to enslave them. We must 
make the book an effective weapon for win- 
ning the war. We must use our books and 
other printed material to spread the mes- 
sage of truth and freedom, to unite our 
people and to fortify their determination to 
achieve victory. We must take sides. We 
cannot, we must not remain impartial. 
We must understand that we either win this 
war and human dignity and honesty go on 
or we lose the war and with it our books, 
our libraries, and our readers. Free books 
and fascism can only be mortal enemies. 

Strength comes through knowledge. Our 
country will remain strong as our people are 
strong. The people desire knowledge and 
information. We must give it to them. We 
must remove the barrier between our books 
and the people. We must expand library 
services. We must bring the library to the 
people. 

We, the librarians of America, cannot 
promote the circulation of books that inter- 
fere with the war effort, that destroy the 
morale of the people, that help our enemies. 
We must not permit Fascist or defeatist 
books or articles to confuse and discourage 
our readers. We must not recommend books 
that destroy confidence in our Commander- 
in-Chief, that advocate disunity among the 
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United Nations, that weaken national unity, 
that propose a negotiated pezce with Hitler, 
that oppose the opening of a second front 
in Europe in 1942. 

We, the librarians, must become builders 
of civilian morale, distributers of needed 
information. We must use the walls of our 
libraries for war posters, we must buy books 
that help the workers in industry, that tell 
the truth about the war, about our govern- 
ment, about our allies. We must cooperate 
with labor, which General MacArthur has 
called the backbone of the war effort. We 
must use our intelligence, our understanding, 
and our experience to help win this war of 
liberation against Fascist barbarism. We 
must mobilize for victory in 1942. 


OPEN MEETING 


The open meeting of the L.U.R.T. took 
place on June 25 in the Auditorium. Mrs. 
Rebecca Wolstenholme, president of the 
Milwaukee Public Library Employees Union 
(A.F. of L.), acted as chairman. Charles 
Keith Morison, librarian of the Provincial 
Library and Archives of British Columbia, 
spoke briefly of the work of Canadian li- 
brarians in wartime and read the following 
statement signed by him and by Margaret 
Jean Clay, librarian of the Public Library 
of Victoria, B.C., Canada: 

“Wartime needs and responsibilities of 
libraries and librarians in Canada are prob- 
ably much the same as in the United States. 
In any case we would emphasize the fol- 
lowing: 

“т. The provision by libraries, in greatly 
increased quantity, of books which will pro- 
mote the understancing of the objectives 
for which the United Nations are fighting 
and of the democratic way of attaining these 
objectives. : 

"2. The careful scrutinizing of books 
which might insidiously support Axis aims, 
and the banishment of such books from pub- 
lic library shelves іг the present emergency. 
No democrat can be neutral while civiliza- 
tion is fighting with its back to the wall. 

“з. Adequate library service for the’ men 
and women of the armed forces, in order to 
provide: 

"a. Ordinary public library service, to 
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which the soldier is entitled in civil life. 

“b, Books to better fit the fighter to fight. 

` “с, Means for educating the fighter as а 

citizen who will be better able to meet the 
problem of postwar reconstruction. "This is 
primarily the responsibility of the Depart- 
ments of National Defense. Needs in Can- 
ada are far from being adequately met, and 
the situation calls for action on the part of 
librarians and of all people who have an 
understanding of the vital importance of 
this problem. 

“4. Cultivation of the closest possible co- 
operation between the library and labor. 
Unremitting war on the.professional stodgi- 
ness and middle-class smugness which still 
seriously afflicts very large elements in the 
library profession. 

"After the fighter and the worker have 


- won the war, the worker will win the peace.. 


Everywhere the common people are on the 
march." 
Mr. ZANDER’s TALK 


Arnold Zander, president of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (A.F.of L.), was the first speak- 
er. He explained the chief objectives of 
his organization and presented a strong 
plea for the unionization of library em- 
ployees. He said that the A.F.S.C.M.E. is 
interested in organizing librarians because 
they have the same economic problems as 
other public employees. However, librarians 
are much harder to organize than other civil 
servants because “librarians as a group are 
conservative, ‘They also tend to become. 
so imbued with professionalism that they 
lose economic judgment and, аз а сопзе- 
quence, are quite unorganized from an 
economic point of view and are poorly com- 
pensated for the valuable work they do. 
Considering the importance of their work, 
they are probably more poorly compensated 
than any other large group in public service.” 
` Only union organization can remedy this 
undesirable condition, he concluded. 


Mr. KnaNz's TALK 


Irving Krane, regional representative of 
the State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America (C.LO.), spoke next of labor's 


role in the war effort and the part librarians | 


^ 
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must play to help effectively in the war 
against fascism. He said that librarians 
have “а signal role to play, and that that 
role must be defined within the framework 
and program of the organized labor move- 
ment." 

He then explained the role of the C.L.O. 
in the war. The C.J.O. understands fully 
what an Axis victory would mean to the 
trade union movement, to all labor, and to 
all the people in our country. The C.I.O. 
knows what happened to labor in the Axis 
countries and in the' countries now under 
the yoke of fascism.. In these countries 
not only labor is crushed, but entire peoples 
are suffering untold cruelties and horrors. 
This, the C.LO. is determined, shall not 
happen here. 

M x. Krane called for the immediate open- 
ing of a second front in Europe and the 
defeat of Hitler in 1942. He asked for full 
support of President Roosevelt's seven-point : 
economic program against inflation, and 
opposed all racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. | | 

Mr. Кгапе said that he did not need to 
point out to librarians their stake in this 
war and in the peace to follow. Librarians 
ought to know what the Fascists are doing 
to books, libraries, and culture. Fascism is 
against all forms of culture and learning. 
It is based upon ignorance, obscurantism, 
and medieval superstition. Its theories are 
unscientific and are created for the purpose 
of total enslavement of the whole world. 

As people engaged in the work of circu- 
lating and disseminating the facts of this 
struggle and of this period in world history, 
librarians must understand that they are 
performing important war service. There 
are powerful forces in our country who 
would appease Hitler and traffic with him. 
'They are in control of a large section of 
our press and of other means of creating 
public opinion. These elements must Бе 
recognized, exposed, and made harmless. 


. Àn enlightened public opinion can do that. 


The job of librarians is to create such en- 
lightened public opinion through their li- 
braries. As librarians perform that task, 
so shall their value in this war be judged. 
'To perform that task better and more effi- 
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ciently, librarians must join unions and be- 
come a part of organized labor. 


Discussion AND RESOLUTIONS 


Following the main addresses, representa- 
tives of library unions described the work 
of their organizations in helping win the 
war. Participating were: Mrs. Gale Van 
Kirk, Cleveland Public Library Employees 
Union; Mrs. Helen L. Gordon, Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cizon, New York Public Library 
Employees Union; Mrs. Rebecca Wolsten- 
holme, Milwaukee Public Library Employees 
Union; and Mrs. Alice В. С. MacLean, 
Library of Congress Union. 

The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted: 


RESOLUTION ON LIBRARIANS AND THE WAR 


A total war effort for democracy and 
against fascism requires the maintenance of 
a national morale that will neither bend nor 
break under strain. The maintenance of 
this morale depends on a full understand- 
ing of the aims for which the United Na- 
tions are fighting, the need for the greatest 


cooperation between these nations, and the. 


realization that each and every one of us 
has a stake in this war and in the peace 
that will follow. 

Libraries are sources of information and 
centers for the building of national morale. 
In ‘this war libraries and librarians must 
bend every effort toward the dissemination 
and publicizing of printed materials which 
will help in creating the greatest unity and 
the greatest effort toward victory and 
toward democratic postwar planning. In 
addition, libraries and librarians must be 
constantly on guard against materials which 
will interfere with the war effort. 

To carry out the above program, the Li- 
brary Unions Round Table recommends: 

т. The setting up of victory committees in 
all libraries composed of elected representa- 
tives from all grades of the service and the 
administration in order to organize the li- 
braries for effective and efficient participa- 
tion in the war effort. 

‚2. Since organized labor is playing a stra- 
tegic role on every front of the war effort 
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and must be well informed on the issues at 
stake, wherever possible, particularly in 
large industrial centers, library-labor com- 
mittees should be formed representing the 
library and organized labor. Organized 
labor -should be represented on library 
boards. 

3. A basic salary minimum of $1200 a 
year for library workers. Salaries should 
be adjusted to meet the rising cost of living 
and to halt threats to professional standards 
of service by unplanned turnover of library 
employees. 

4. Because racial, religious, and political 


‚ discrimination is disruptive of national unity 


which is essential to winning the war, li- 
brarians should fight on every front against 
these undemocratic and un-American acts. 

5. War information centers should be en- 
ergetically supported and effectively pub- 
licized. Speakers’ bureaus should be formed 
to bring directly to the people an understand- 
ing of the issues of the war. 

6. As Americans participating to the full- 
est extent in the war effort, we give our full 
support to the opening of a second front in 
Europe in 1942. 

Also adopted unanimously were the fol. 
lowing resolutions: (1) A resolution pledg- 
ing support to President Roosevelt's seven- 
point economic program; (2) A resolution 
on the need for, greater participation of 
Negroes in the library profession; (3) A 
resolution supporting the Book and Maga- 
zine Union's (C.LO.) organizing drive 
among the employees of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The L.U.R.T. also voted to protest the 
ruling of Attorney General Biddle to deport 
Harry Bridges, President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen. It voted to send greetings to the 
librarians in Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China, and also to send a letter of 
commendation to A.L.A. President Charles H. 
Brown for his choice of speakers for the 
general sessions of the Milwaukee A.L.A. 
Conference. 

Business MEETING 

‘The business meeting of the L.U.R.T. was 
held on June 23 in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. In attendance were representatives 
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from all library unions. The minutes of last 
year’s meeting were read and adopted. The 
financial report was read and adopted. It 
was voted to prepare and publish a list of 
hooks which would help toward an under- 
standing of the war. The New York Pub- 
lic Library Employees Union was instructed 


to be in charge of the project and to ask ` 


the aid of all the library unions. 


Oren House | 
On June 25 in the West Side Turnverein 
Hall the L.U.R.T., in cooperation with 
the Milwaukee Public Library Employees 
Union, held an open house attended by a large 
group of delegates and visitors. 


CONFERENCE 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following will serve as the Executive 
Committee of the Library Unions Round 
Table for 1942-43: Mrs. Gale Van Kirk, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, chair- 
man; Benedict Z. Hirsch, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Dor- 
othy Silverman, New York Public Library, 
New York City, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Rebecca Wolstenholme, Milwaukee Public 
Library, Milwaukee, and Daniel Schwartz, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
members-at-large. 


Benepicr Z. Нівѕсн, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


HE Order and Book Selection Round 

Table met June 24 in the Museum 
Lecture Hall, with Emerson Greenaway, 
Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass., presiding. 

“The Distribution of the Book Budget 
within the Library System and between the 
Main Library and Branches” was the sub- 
ject of the first paper by Mildred H. Pike, 
Sioux City Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Miss Раки’; РАРЕВ* 


When planning for any one aspect of а 
budget, the budget as a whole should be 
considered. Though a budget is usually 
defined as a “plan” and should be a means 
of assisting one in financial matters, it so 
often proves to be only a headache. 

With the taxpayer, as with the city coun- 
cil, when we ask for appropriations for the 
library, a better impression is made if the 
asking is accompanied by a carefully planned 
budget, based on past records of expendi- 
tures, balances, and anticipated future needs 
of the library. The library’s claim for pub- 
lic support rests upon the fact that it ren- 
ders a service in which all may participate. 

I liked the thought brought out by Presi- 
dent Brown in his article, “Library Sup- 
port,” in which he says, “A budget is a 
plan—a plan for coordinating all forces in 
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the community, in the college, in the schools.” 
He points out that, “оп rare occasions, usu- 
ally when the library appropriation is being 
cut, we hear of a library campaign.” He 
asks, “Why should we not have a contin- 
uous campaign, designed to interest all 
classes of the community in books and li- 
brary service? . . . we cannot mobilize all 
the forces on a day's notice . . . a budget is 
not something to be taken up once a year 
with our city council or faculty committee." 

Although all library budgets possess many 
points in common, nevertheless, there can 
be no accurate percentage basis upon which 
all the items in every budget can be built 
because of the wide range of differences in 
the classified items and also in local condi- 
tions. Mr. Sherman in his article, “The 
Library Budget," lists twelve items which 
might be summarized as: salaries 57 per 
cent, books 18 per cent, periodicals 2 per 
cent, binding 3 per cent, plus miscellaneous 
20 per cent. 

As the budget items of building, main- 
tenance, and salaries usually demand a fixed 
amount, the book budget draws the flexible 
role and so being the flexible one many times 
has to give up some of its much needed: 
funds. | 

For the average public library under nor- 
mal conditions there is a set of reasonable 
standards for public libraries as adopted by 
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the American Library Association in 1938. 
In this set of standards the budget is di- 
vided into groups, 55 per cent salaries (not 
including janitors), 25 per cent books, pe- 
riodicals, and binding, and 20 per cent mis- 
cellaneous items. 

In our system, the main library maintains 
the central reference collection for both 
juvenile and adult. As the collection at the 
main library serves a larger cross section 
of the city, a more varied collection is neces- 
sary there. More new titles both juvenile 
` and adult are purchased at main and a more 
' selective group made for the branches. At 
the branch libraries, if funds are limited, 
the juvenile fund is favored, as our branch 
libraries concern themselves to a great ex- 
tent- with service to young people. Adults 
: may be able to go to the main library, where 
it usually would be impossible for children. 

To determine the procedure of book 
budgeting followed at other libraries I sent 
a few questionnaires to -libraries having 
branches. Eleven librarians replied that 
certain percentages were used in budgeting 
the book fund at the main library and 
branches and eighteen replied that they did 
not use percentages in their budgeting. 

Questionnaires disclosed that libraries 
ranged from one having as low as 31 per 
cent of the total budget allotted to the main 
library to one having as high an allotment 
as 69 per cent. For the branch libraries 
the percentages ranged from 28 per cent to 
60 per cent of the entire book budget. 

It was interesting to note the amount 
spent for juvenile books according to these 
questionnaires. "The lowest spent at any 
main or branch library was 5 per cent of 
the total book budget and the highest at the 
main library was 22 per cent, while at the 
branches the highest was 35 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Minnesota Libraries for June 
1942 the Minnesota Library Association.set 
the figures 32 to 35 per cent of the total 
, book budget as a minimum to be spent for 
juvenile books. New York set 25 per cent 
and Pennsylvania 20 per cent. No doubt 
the lower figures of juvenile expenditures 
are from libraries where the children's rooms 
are used more for the purpose of consulta- 
tion than for heavy juvenile circulation. 
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While a study of percentages is helpful in 
book budgeting, they can only be closely 
followed when setting up a new book col- 
lection which would include certain standard 
titles. To use percentages at any perma- 
nent library, they must necessarily be based 
on past records. What is used successfully 
in one library operating over a period of 
years might not be satisfactory in another, 
because there are different classes of books 
needed. Needs and percentages would even 
vary from year to year at any one library. 

In the questionnaires very few libraries 
listed any percentage for the purchase of 
fiction and nonfiction books. I do not be- 
lieve that our public libraries are run on a 
basis that gives us any rizht to say that we 
will plan to purchase so much fiction and 
so much nonfiction. We do not buy books 
merely because they are fiction or nonfiction, 
but we buy more for the needs and desires 
of our public. 

Determining factors in allocating the book 
fund at the main and branch libraries relate 
very closely to those oz book selection for | 
various libraries. Most important of these 
factors are, I believe: 

'The location and distance of the branch 
from the main library 

Whether the economic status of the branch 
community allows for transportation 

The means of transportation available, or 
as the situation now grows, the lack of 
transportation because of tire shortage 

'The community clientelle—do the library 
readers favor light reading or is the library 
in an industrial area or is it in a school and 
college community 

Is the community made up of foreign 
population 

What new work,is being planned 

Is the collection sufficient for the reference 
work as well as for circulation. ` 

What replacements are needed 

The demand and requests from the public 

A good suggestion gleaned from the ques- 
tionnaires was that the book budget be allo- 
cated either quarterly or semiannually. This 
would be helpful when appropriations re- 
ceived through anticipated tax money are 
slow in coming in and when they sometimes 
are not all received. We receive the ma- 
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jority of our taxes in April and October and 
this year we have apportioned half of our 
book budget for the first six months. By 
October we should know more accurately of 
the funds available and we will have an 
opportunity to re-evaluate the current de- 
mands, 


Mr. Ѕ5мітн'ѕ PAPER* ' 


Stewart W. Smith, Fitchburg Public Li- 
brary, Fitchburg, Mass., next answered the 
question: "Who Should Buy the Books in a 
Public Library?" Said Mr. Smith: 

Briefly, the phases of book selection with 
which this paper will be concerned are: (1) 
The bases on which library book selection 
rest or should rest, and (2) Who, in terms 
of organization rather than individuals, shall 
perform the selection once the bases have 
been determined. In other words, I shall 
concern myself primarily with the purpose 
for which books and other,print are acquired 
and secondarily with those members of the 
library administrative hierarchy who should 
function as the selectors. 

At the outset I should like to say that it 
is my personal opinion—and the following 
remarks will be conditioned by that con- 
viction—that the sole legitimate bases on 
which library book selection should rest are 
the first causes or purposes of the institu- 
tions involved. Thus, before it can be 
determined what specific books are to be ac- 
quired, what subjects shall be covered, and 


who shall perzorm the selection, it is essen- . 


tial to know why the books are needed. 

Obviously, if this thesis is sound, the first 
step in the book selection process in any 
Ebrary should be the determination of that 
library's objectives. 

Basically, there are two distinct techniques 
which may be used in establisbing objectives. 
One of these may be termed the intramural 
method. It consists essentially in setting up 
from within the library an arbitrary set of 
aims or purposes. The library thus directed 
functions and provides books and services 
in terms of what the librarian, the board of 
trustees, or other governing agency thinks 
their clientele either desires or needs, or 


both. 
* Abridged. 
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The second means of arriving at library 
purposes may be called the extramural since 
it finds its motivation beyond the institu- 
tional confines. The library setting up its 
objectives thus would be guided solely in its 
provision of books and services by the de- 
mands made upon it by its patrons. Such 
libraries will be constantly alert to public 
whims, interests, and desires. They will 
probably conduct surveys, both of the actual 
use being made of their facilities and of 
potential needs. They will be concerned 
with the backgrounds of their borrowers, 
their occupations, their ‘ages, and their sex, 
to mention only the most obvious considera- 
tions. ‘They will not investigate the needs 
and tastes of library users but those of 
nonusers as well so as to learn what the 
latter require and, if possible, why they do 
not use the library. 

In addition to these diametrically opposed 
methods of establishing library objectives 
there is a third which, combining various 
aspects of the others, is that most widely 
followed. Both value and demand are con- 
sidered in this technique and the library 
may attempt to provide a fairly well-rounded 
collection, impose qualitative standards, .and 
at the same time set up its services and 
purchase its books in response to public 
demand. This method, whether it is ac- 
knowledged or not, is that pursued by most 
public libraries. 

Now, having given some thought to the 
problem of the objectives to be pursued by 
libraries, we may come to grips with the 
question of "Who," in terms of the library 
organization, should select the books to be 
acquired. ‘This problem has been met in 
various ways in various times and places. 
Historically, the first book selectors in many 
public libraries were members of a "book 
committee" chosen from the individuals mak- 
ing up the governing board. Theoretically, 
these persons knew what the library was 
trying to do or what it should do and were 
competent to select the right books. 

'The next step in the evolution of the book 
selection process involved the librarian' as the 
active agent who pursued his tasks subject 
to the approval or disapproval of his board. 
Ultimately, as librarians assumed greater 
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responsibility for the administration of their 
institutions, they became almost the sole 
book selectors and board members gave up 
active participation. 

It is at this point that book selection rests 
in most libraries today. Furthermore, they 
are quite likely to continue to follow this 
technique in a good many instances. In the 
first place, many libraries have such small 
staffs that there may be no more than one 
person qualified for the work of book selec- 
tion. Second, there is a large and by no 
means inconsequential group of librarians 
who feel that the selection of books is per- 
haps the greatest responsibility of their posi- 
tions. This attitude is well expressed by 
Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public Li- 


brary who has written as follows of book ` 
it is still’ 


selection: "In public libraries . . . 
essentially a one-man job, if only because it 
involves a major item in the expenditure 
of funds for which the chief officer is ulti- 
mately responsible. In large libraries, and 
especially in those operating under a depart- 
mental organization, that responsibility is to 
some extent spread or shared, but only 
shared and never wholly delegated." Mr. 
Roden continues: “. . . in book selection lies 
the librarian's chief hope of a professional 
immortality, albeit a limited one, since in 
this corner of the field, as in no other, the 
harvest of his labors will live after him. 
Whether he realizes it or not—whether he 
intends it or not—the librarian who con- 
sistently pays to this important function the 
tribute of recognition of its importance by 
active participation therein is thereby put- 
ting the impress of his own personality upon 
his library—is in very truth building up his 
own immortality in it:” 

- Such are the arguments, along with others 
to be sure, which are employed by the ad- 
vocates of the theory that library book 
selection should be the duty and the prerog- 
ative of the librarian. Like most theories, 
however, there are arguments for the op- 
posing side, and in this instance and in my 
estimation at least, the opposition has the 
most logic. Let us consider, for example, 
the idea that through his book selection ac- 
tivities the librarian places the stamp of his 
personality upon his library's collection. 
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'There can be little question that such a 
condition is desirable in a scholarly or spe- 
cialized library in which the librarian is an 
authority in his particular field and in which 
it may be his responsibility to acquire books 
with specific subjects in view. 

But do the same conditions prevail in pub- 
lic libraries? It seems extremely doubtful. 
As a matter of fact it may be that what 
might be called "personal interest" book 
selection is the very thing to be avoided at 
all costs and that the public library whose 
book stock represents the opinions of many 
people rather than one is much more apt to- 
be fulfilling its ultimate purposes. Further- 
more, because of the vast quantities of print 
pouring from the presses and the limitations 
placed upon his time by the duties of ad- 
ministration, it is highly doubtful that the 
administrator can sufficiently familiarize 
himself with all subjects and publications to 
do an adequate job of book selection. 

'Fhe only means of avoiding this condi- 
tion of narrowness of point of view, as well 
as other weaknesses in the one-man theory 
of book selection, is to involve a number of 
well-qualified staff members in the work. 
Book selectors should be as numerous in a 
given library as is consistent with sound ad- 
ministration, efficiency of operation, and the 
available supply of capable individuals. Li- 
braries which are organized along lines of 
subject departmentalization have been fol- 
lowing this technique and meeting with con- 
siderable success. In libraries in which the 
administration is along functional lines, how- 
ever, there has been little progress made 
beyond the concept oi the librarian as the 
sole arbiter. And yet, there is no good 
reason why there should not be a similar 
division of labor in al! libraries large enough 
to have any kind of departmental arrange- 
ment. | 

Who, for example, is better able to judge 
juvenile books than the children's librarian? 
Who knows better the demands made by 
the public for generzl reading than the head 
of circulation? Who is better able to de- 
cide the tools needed for supplying answers 
to reference questions than those most inti- 
mately involved? Excellent bookman though 
the librarian or the head of the book selec- 
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tion department may be he cannot, unless 
he is on the firing line, know what books 
are needed to satisfy the needs of the li- 
brary’s daily patrons. 

Furthermore, with a number of individ- 
uals involved there is much less danger of 
book selection following too closely the in- 
terests of one person and a more representa- 
tive collection is likely to result. Such a 
breakdown also permits staff members who 
are proficient in certain fields to make use 
of their specialized knowledge and, since one 
or even several people cannot hope to keep 
abreast of all fields of learning, such speciali- 
zation is desirable. In addition, the sub- 
division of book selection results in much 
greater familiarity with new publications on 
the part of the staff members.who participate 
in it and they are enabled to function more 
efficiently in their work of assisting the pub- 
lic. 
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A brief report on the Consumers’ Library 
Cooperative was made by Magnus K. Kris- 
toffersen of the Lincoln City Library, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Following an announcement by Wayne 
Shirley, Pratt Institute Library and Library 
School, Brooklyn, that the establishment of 
a public library division of A.L.A. was being 
considered, a motion was passed that the 
round table go on record as favoring the ог- 
ganization of a public library division and 
expressing interest in joining the division if 
and when formed. 


y OFFICERS ELECTED 


Francis H. Henshaw, Berkshire Athen- 
eum, Pittsfield, Mass., was elected chair- 
man-in-prospect for 1943-44. Glenn M. 
Lewis, the Main Library, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis, will serve as 
chairman in 1942-43. 

MARTHA Louise ELLISON, 
Acting Secretary 


‘Parent Education (Committee 


WO TOPICS were considered at the meet- 

| ing of the Parent Education Commit- 

tee on June 22 which grew out of a very 

deep interest of all librarians working with 
parents. 

For some time the committee has worked 
on investigating reading materials for par- 
ents whose need for information is great but 
who have a latent inclination toward read- 
ing. Gerald P. Caffrey, Milwaukee Public 
Library, Milwaukee, out of his experience 
working on the national survey on read- 
ability, discussed practical points which he 
observed in the use of simple materials pre- 
pared as first books which covered a broad 
field of subjects. Size, type, illustrations, 
and subject matter were taken into con- 
sideration in the study. An opportunity was 
given to the readers to suggest further sub- 
ject fields which they would like to explore. 

The group, in discussion, made practical 
use of the suggestions Mr. Caffrey offered, 
applying them directly to the selection of 
first materials for parents. 


WHOLESOME PARENTAL ATTITUDES* 


“Helping all children acquire a balanced 
perspective," said Dr. Bernice Leary in her 
talk on "Developing Wholesome Parental 
Attitudes Toward Children and Young Peo- 
ple Under the Stress of War,” “a sense of 
genuine, lasting values, by whatever means 


_—is in my opinion, the greatest challenge 


to parents in war or peace. To provide for 
the protection of children or to promote. 
active participation by children in any great 
enterprise is no mean accomplishment. But 
to take raw or stubborn material and from 
it create something fine and beautiful and 
decent is a human triumph. Effected under 
the stress of war, it becomes the highest 
type of all-time defense.” 

In her plea for adequate protection of 
children and a balanced perspective for them 
she says, “Books offer the best source of 
escape. In them one may find refuge, as 
Somerset Maugham has said, from ‘almost 


* Abridged. 
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all the miseries of life, save perhaps the 
pangs of hunger.... Ina school for refugee 
children in the Shenandoah Valley two years 
ago nothing the teachers could do prevented 
the children from dropping to the floor and 
crouching under their seats whenever a plane 
flew overhead or the village whistle blew at 
noon. Games and ordinary school activities 
stopped at the first whir of the motor or the 
shriek of the whistle. Then the American 
Library Association sent books—fascinating 


stories that the children loved—and the 


habit of ducking from threatening noises 
was broken. If a child discovered that 

A book’s a magic sort of thing 

That makes you sailor, chief, or king, 
he will need little encouragement to take 
flight in the guise of lion tamer, high rider, 
matchless clown, cowboy, air pilot, soldier, 
sailor, poet, priest. But if he needs support, 
even in his flight, he should have stories 
read or told to him or he should read in 
the midst of the family group all reading 
in ‘huddle formation.’ A more appropriate 
wartime slogan than ‘Read as Usual’ might 
be, it seems to me, ‘Read More than Usual 
—and Read Together.’ 

“Reading helps, although it is doubtful 
whether books with war backgrounds are as 
useful for creating understanding as stories 
of how America came to be, of the Army 
and Navy, and of our American neighbors. 
And it seems safe to say that no book about 
democracy, however excellent, can give the 
same depth and meaning as one in which 
the reader can observe democracy in action 
and exercise democratic principles vicariously 
through some story character. 

"No one knows the extent to which any 
book influences a child's values. The out- 
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come of a reading experience may be delayed 
for years or it may not manifest itself in 
concrete, measurable form. Because all that 
a child is—his experiences, needs, ambitions, 
denials, frustrations—determines what he 
will get from reading, a book holds different 
values for different readers. Like the chil- 
dren in Nancy Byrd Turner's 'Old Man 
Long Ago, 

Some see this and ‘some see that, 

As soon as shadows fall; 

Some see little and some see much 

And some see nothing at all. 

“For those children who ‘see much,’ there 
are shelves and shelves of books that give 
depth and meaning to the’ democratic ideal 
—good, substantial books that you as li- 
brarians know and can recommend to par- 
ents for their children’s reading or to the 
children themselves. For the less mature 
children who ‘see notning at all’ in the 
printed word, democracy must be made real 
through being democratic, through finding 
happiness and satisfaction in the exercise 
of a worthy preferred value. 

“Teachers and counsellors at school, at 
church, and in the library must help to 
build a coming genezation with a set of 
values that are civilizing agencies for a 
civilized world; a generation that has 
climbed steadily upward, only pausing now 
and then to look back over ways that were 
good and beautiful and satisfying, however 
rough; a generation that discovers at matu- 
rity that the best thing in life has been “The 
climbing up and looking back.’ In such a 
generation lies our hope for a new world 
of peace.” 

ROSEMARY EARNSHAW LivsEy, 
Chairman 


Professional Training ‘Round Table 


HE Professional Training Round Ta- 

ble had a meeting on June 23, at which 

business was discussed and the officers for 
1941-42 were reelected for 1942-43. 

On June 25 the round table met in joint 


session with the Association of American 
Library Schools. The report of the joint 
meeting is printed on pages P-129-31 of this 
issue. 

Harriet E. Hows, Chairman 
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Public Documents (Committee 


HE Public Documents Committee met 

I on June 23 in the Marquette Univer- 
sity Science Building. Jerome Kear Wilcox, 
University of California Library, Berkeley, 
presided. The general theme of the meeting 
was “World War Two versus Public Docu- 
ments.” The papers which are listed below 
will be published as a volume, probably en- 
titled “Public Documents Problems of 
World War Two:” 

“Indexing, Distribution, Restrictions on 
Distribution, and Discontinuance of U.S. 
Government Publications,” by Robert E. 
Scudder, Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Ш. 

“Defense and War Activities and Re- 
sultant Publications of the Library of Con- 
gress,” by Mrs. Lucy Salamanca Morey, 
Legislative Reference, Congressional Re- 
search, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

"Summary of Distribution Efforts of U.S. 
Government Publications, with Suggestions 
for a Coordinated Program for the Future," 


by Jerome Kear Wilcox. 
. "Official War Publications of Canada" by 
Jerome Kear Wilcox. 

“The Publications of European Govern- 
ments in Exile and National Groups of 
Those Governments in the United -States . 
and Great Britain," by Mrs. Violet Abbott 
Cabeen, Columbia University Libraries, 
New York City. 

“Reference Data in Recent Latin Ameri- 
can Official Publications," by James Ben- 
nett Childs, Documents Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

"Official British Documents on Civilian 
Defense and British War Efforts: "Their 
Acquisition and Distribution," by William 
Craig Dalgoutte, British Library of Infor- 
mation, New York City. (Mr. Dalgouttc'; 
paper was presented at the second meeting 
of the committee on June 25 in the Medical 
School Auditorium of Marquette Univer- 


sity.) 


Jerome Kear Witcox, Chairman 


Public ‘Relations (Committee 


T THE BUSINESS MEETING of the Public 
Relations Committee, which was held 
June 26, H. W. Wilson met with the com- 
mittee to discuss plans for the reorganization 
of the Library Publicity Honor Roll, jointly 
sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the Public Relations Committee. The 
1942 awards ended the three-year experi- 
mental period which the original project 
was to run. The committee recommended 
to Council a continuance of the award, to be 
known as the “Library Publicity Awards,” 
sponsored jointly by the committee and by 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. The number 
of awards is to be not more than seven in any 
year. The methcd of judging is also to be 
changed. Details of the plan, which was 
approved by Council, are now being worked 
out by a subcommittee, of which Marie D. 
Loizeaux is chairman. 
The radio project which was the subject 


of the Friday afternoon closed meeting was 
discussed in its broad outlines. 

A subcommittee, headed by Matilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, was created to help keep 
the membership informed of new trends in 
display methods and materials and to draw 
up plans for a “display-of-the-month” on 
war-related reading each month during the 
coming year. The subcommittee will pre- 
pare worksheets on the displays for publi- 
cation monthly in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. These plans and layouts are to be made 
available to libraries well in advance of the 
date they are to be used. Inexpensive and 
simple materials suited to the needs and 
resources of the smaller library are to be 
kept in mind. 

Five afternoon "film-hours" were held 
during the week oi the conference, at which 
library films were shown. Francis H. Hen- 
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shaw, Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, 
Mass., was in charge of these film showings. 

The Audio-Visual Committee joined the 
Public Relations Committee in joint spon- 
sorship of a meeting on June 25. 
Winston Kohlstedt, chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Committee, presided. The general 
subject of the meeting was radio. Speakers 
were W. W. Bauer, of the American Medical 
Association, who spoke on “Radio and the 
Professions,’ and Ruth Rosholt, Minneap- 
olis Public Library, Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Radio Council, who 
spoke on the “Experiences of the Minnesota 
Library Association in Cooperative Radio 
Broadcasting.” 

This meeting was preceded by the an- 
nouncement of the sixty-nine libraries in- 
cluded in the Library Publicity Honor Roll 
of 1942. Awards were presented by Marie 
D. Loizeaux, a member of the committee and 


Donald ` 
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a representative of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

At a meeting on July 26, limited to sixty- 
five librarians who have had experience in 
the use of radio, and seven radio executives 
who are interested in library use of radio, 
the committee proposed a project to evaluate 
and test the effectiveness of radio as a me- 
dium for the promotion of library materials. 
Olga M. Peterson, executive secretary of 
the committee, presented the plan in brief. 
It was elaborated upon by Lyman L. Bryson, 
educational director, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, who led the discussion, in which 
there was active audience participation. As 
a result of this discussion the Public Rela- 
tions Committee will undertake the project 
during the coming year. A subcommittee to 
draw up definite plans and put them into 
operation is now being appointed. 

EvizaBetH Bonp, Chairman 


Religious Books Round Table 


HE MEETING of the Religious Books 

Round Table was held on June 26 in 
the Auditorium. Approximately seventy- 
five attended. The chairman, Theodore 
Louis Trost, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Ambrose Swasey Library, Rochester, 
N.Y., presided. . 

Since the reorganization scheme of the 
A.L.A., the former Religious Books Section 
automatically became a round table at the 
close of its 1941 meeting. In order that its 
constitution might conform to the present 
policy, on motion the necessary changes were 
adopted, and the word "section" was ге- 
placed by "round table” throughout. 

Mr. Trost deeply regrets that through 
some misunderstanding the usual exhibit of 
books listed as “Outstanding Religious 
Books" for the year were not on display. 
Copies of the list were distributed and Edna 
М. Hull, chairman of the selection com- 
mittee, reported briefly on the list calling 
attention to present trends in religious litera- 
ture. Further copies of the list may be 
secured from Reverend Theodore Louis 
Trost, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Ambrose Swasey Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


Persons requesting the list are asked to en- 
close a three-cent stamp. 

The books are representative of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant literature, and were 
chosen by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the three faiths: Edna M. Hull, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, chair- 
man; Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Halford E. Luccock, professor of homiletics, 
Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn.; Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Jr., president, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jchn K. Ryan, associate 
professor of philosophy, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C.; and Mat- 
thew Spinka, professor of church. history, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Ralph E. Bailey of the Unitarian Church 
in Milwaukee spoke informally on the topic 
“Religious Books and Days of War.” He 
included a discussion of the convictions or 
persuasions expressed in these- books which 
tend in the direction of the assurance and 
hope that war or the institution of war 
need not be looked upon as an everlasting 
thing. He cited the following convictions as 
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common to most religious books of today: 
1) Sacredness of human personality; 2) 
Authority of conscience; 3) God in the his- 
torical process; i.e. God in history and 
represented by the church; 4) Man is no- 
tably capable of solving his problems; 5) 
Jesus is the wisest guide for human living. 

As a special project the round table is 
undertaking the compilation of a list of 
devotional books for use of men in the 
service of our country. Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant titles are to be included. 
At present the plan is to distribute the list 
through the public libraries as a guide to 
those who want to purchase a book of this 
nature for a friend or relative. Immediate 
suggestions of titles for inclusion in the list 
came from the floor. Further suggestions 
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are welcome and may be sent to the round 
table chairman. 

Since officers were elected for the bien- 
nium at the 1941 meeting, Theodore Louis 


- Trost continues as chairman, and Elsa Н. 


Ihm, St. Paul Public Library, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

After the meeting adjourned the theo- 
logical seminary librarians gathered as an 
informal discussion group on their particular 
problems with emphasis on foreign periodi- 
cals. Attention of the group was called to 
the request of the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas that librarians con- 
serve all scholarly journals which may aid 
in postwar library reconstruction. 


Ersa Н. IuM, Secretary 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board, 


(Civil Service Subcommittee 


"pe Subcommittee on Civil Service of 
the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure held an open meeting with panel 
discussion on the "Merit System in War- 
time and After" on June 24. 

Leo R. Etzkorn, Paterson Free Public 
Library, Paterson, N.J., chairman of the 
subcommittee, presided. The other mem- 
bers of the panel were James M. Mitchell, 
director of the Civil Service Assembly of the 


United States and Canada; Herbert W.. 


Cornell, secretary of the Milwaukee City 
Service Commission; Amy Winslow, Cuya- 


hoga County Library Department, Cleveland | 


Public Library, Cleveland; Nathan R. Levin, 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago; and Grin- 
ton I. Will, Yonkers Public Library, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Etzkorn said 
the discussion was to clarify some points on 
civil service in libraries such as examina- 
tions, recruitment, and salary schedule. Mr. 
Mitchell said that it seemed wise to estab- 
lish some definitions before discussion began 
and stated that civil service is the equivalent 
of nonmilitary service and personnel admin- 
istration based on merit, to which all agreed. 
Mr. Levin questioned whether recruitment 


had been positive. Mr. Cornell replied that 
there were опу ео general groups from 
which to draw, namely, library school grad- 
uates and librarians with experience but no 
training. He believed that the resident re- 
quirement, so often a stumbling block with 
librarians and civil service, should be waived 
for the first group, but when no specializa- 
tion was required for the position, it should 
not be waived. Mr. Will stated that New 
York State agreed that for clerical positions 
local recruits were sufficient but for profes- 
sional positions the examination should not 
be limited to state residents. The Milwau- 
kee Examining Division uses other civil serv- 
ice groups, both state and local, in recruiting 
for examination, without the resident re- 
quirement. Miss Winslow stated that fre- 
quently there did not seem to be sufficient 
time between the announcement of the exam- 
ination and the examination itself. To this 
Mr. Cornell replied that the responsibility 
for this rested with department heads where 
vacancies occurred, since they frequently de- 
manded quick service. He further stated 
that he wished to emphasize the point that 
the civil service agency as a personnel agency 
existed to assist department heads. It was 
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generally agreed that library schools could 
cooperate more than they have in the past. 
Also, on the other side, the time of exami- 
nation should be adapted to the schools’ time. 

In Milwaukee, with open examinations, 
all residence requirements are waived with 
the exception of promotional examinations. 
This brought up the question whether an 
examination could be both promotional and 


open competitive, which is not true in Mil- . 


waukee but permissible in New York with 
preference given to the local candidates. It 
was generally agreed that positive recruiting 
should be the joint effort of both the civil 
service commission and the library. In other 
"words, the library has more information as 

` to where possible recruits could be obtained 
but it is the commission's duty to sift these 
and provide the eligibles. 

'The question whether choice of candidate 
should be limited to one of the first three 
on the register came up. Mr. Cornell said, 
when the Federal Civil Service was estab- 
lished, in order to satisfy the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon the legal side of the appointments, 
the choice of one of three was established. 
Up to this time, it having been the preroga- 
tive of the appointing officer to make his 
selection, the Attorney General did not be- 
lieve that this should be entirely taken away 
from him; hence, the requirement for three 
eligibles was provided. At the present time, 
the custom, while based on this original de- 
cision, is continued because it is only theo- 
retically possible to select the one best avail- 
able candidate, since no perfect examination 
has yet been devised. 

Mr. Mitchell said he wished to emphasize 
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that the probationary period should be con- 
sidered a part of the examination. In other 
words, the probationary period is a test pe- 
riod under actual conditions and it is the 
duty of the administrative officer to use this 
as much as it is the duty of the civil service 
commission to conduct the first part of the 
examination. | 

The next question was whether different 
agencies could use the same list. Mr. 
Mitchell said that the Federal service was 
doing this in only one instance insofar as he 
knew, but that there was <errific duplication 
with different agencies examining the same 
groups. He felt it was necessary to build 
up mutual confidence and said that in Cali- 
fornia the state examinations have largely 
replaced local. 

To the question, "Could examinations be. 
eliminated and certification used instead," 
the agreement was that it was not possible 
since the two serve a different purpose and 
while certification can provide a list of eli- 
gibles it cannot grade them in the order of 
merit, and competition is still necessary to 
select the best out of all possibilities. 

In the question period, it was emphasized 
that job analysis is definitely needed before 
examination could be compiled. Also the 
oral test is a necessary part of the examina- 
tion with the probationary period continuing 
it. 

In summing up, the chairman expressed 
the feeling of the entire group that civil 
service is desirable and workable when there 
is mutual confidence between the civil serv- 


. ice commission and the libraries. 


IsaBEL DuBois, Acting Secretary 


Serials "Round Table 


HE first meeting of the Serials Round 
Table was held on June 23. In the 
absence of Rudolph H. Gijelsness, Frances 
Warner, Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
acted as chairman. Grace Emily Derby, 
Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, 
acted, as secretary-treasurer in place of 
Mary Elizabeth Hanson. 
At this meeting John Richmond Russell, 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester, 


N.Y., gave a paper “Periodicals for Libraries 
in War Areas.” Mr. Russell’s paper was 
published in the August Library Journal. 
Louis Kaplan, University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary, Madison, spoke on the “Use of Serials 
in a University Reference Department.” An 
interesting discussion followed. Milton A. 
Drescher, Milwaukee Public’ Library, Mil- 
waukee, spoke on “The Organization of 
Serials in a Depaztmentalized Library.” A 
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lively discussion followed and a number of 
serials librarians discussed practices fol- 
lowed in their libraries. 

A report on the revision of the American 
recommended practice for standardization 
of the reference data and arrangement of 
periodicals was given by Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham, Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Cunningham distributed copies of the . 


American Recommended Practice for Ref- 
erence Data for Periodicals. She explained 
her work with the American Standards As- 
sociation. Action was postponed until the 
meeting on Friday. ` 

At the second meeting on Friday, June 26, 
Marietta Daniels, Washington University 
Libraries, St. Louis, gave a paper on 
“Current Popular and Literary Magazines 
Published in Latin America.” Miss Daniels 
had on display a copy of some fifty titles 
which she discussed. 

The report of the Committee on Indexing 
and Abstracting was read by Frank K. Wal- 
ter, University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis, in the absence of the chairman, 
Mrs. Barbara Cowles. The committee is 
studying the cost of indexingr and abstracting 
services. The: survey will be published in 
the form of a manual on indexing with over- 
lapping of indexing with recommendations. 

Mrs. Cunningham continued the discus- 
sion from Tuesday of the report of her 
committee. She gave a brief statement on 
the work of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. The American Library Association 
petitioned the American Standards Associa- 
tion to aid in establishing standards in ref- 
erence data for periodicals. The American 
Standards Association does not attempt to 
put such practices across to the publisher. 
The sponsoring organization, the A.L.A., is 
expected to do this. It was voted unani- 
mously to allow a maximum of twenty-five 
dollars to this committee to defray the mail- 
ing, etc., provided that the printing of the 
recommendations can be financed from an- 
other source. 


CONFERENCE 


It was agreed that the Serials Round 
'Table go on record as requesting the pub- 
lishers to refrain from publishing supple- 
ments except as included in the volume 
following the number and pagination of the 
regular volume. This was not to be in- 
cluded in Mrs. Cunningham's report inas- 
much as supplements pertain more to con- 
tent than to form. 

The report of the Committee on Indexing 
18th Century Periodicals, Maude E. Avery, 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus, 
chairman, was read by the secretary. It 
was agreed without a motion to discontinue 
this committee as requested by the commit- 
tee. 

The secretary read the report of the Re- 
organization Committee, Lesley Muriel 
Heathcote, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle, chairman. "There were not 
enough paid members present to make any 
decision concerning the reorganization. For 
the present it was agreed that the group 
would remain a round table. 

Resolutions expressing appreciation for the 
services of Mary Wilson MacNair and 
Harriet Wheeler Pierson in the Catalog: 
Division of the Library of Congress were 
read by the secretary. In token of this ap- 
preciation copies of this resolution were sent 
to Miss MacNair and Miss Pierson and 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting. 
The secretary was also instructed to send a 
special note regarding this act of the Serials 
Round Table to the Library Journal and 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


OFFICERS. ELECTED 


The following officers were elected to 
serve for the next two years: chairman, 
Marjorie Е. Vivian, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbane; secretary-treasurer, Helen 
Grant Cushing, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City; board members, Maude E. 
Avery, Ohio State University Library, Co- 
lumbus, and Jane I. Van Arnam, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo. 

ELIZABETH Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


JOINT MEETING of the Small Libraries 

Round Table and the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification was held on 
June 23 in the Auditorium. Details of this 
meeting may be found under the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. 

Over three hundred people attended the 
meeting of the Small Libraries Round Table 
on June 25 in the Milwaukee Public Library 
and Museum. Natalie T. Huhn, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis., presided, 
and Jean M. Lawlese, Branch, Lorain Pub- 
lic Library, Lorain, Ohio, acted as secretary 
in the absence of Marion May King. 

Wayne Shirley of the Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, appeared before the 
meeting as chairman of the Divisional 
Relations Committee and discussed the posi- 
tion of the Small Libraries Round Table 
in the reorganization of the Association. He 
pointed out that it was entirely permissible 
for the round table to continue as at present 
but that it would remain static. If a de- 
cision were made to become a section of the 
proposed public libraries division of the 
A.L.A., the section would have representa- 
tion on the Council and a portion of the 
dues paid by its members would be turned 
over to the section for its own needs. The 
chairman then asked for action on the mat- 
ter and a resolution, prepared by the Com- 
mittee for Continuance and Further Status 
of the Small Libraries Round "Table, was 
presented by Florence H. Severs, Grosse 
Pointe Public Library, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
for the committee. It proposed that the 
A.L.A. Committee on Divisional Relations 
be petitioned to ask the Council to. establish 
a public libraries division and that the Small 
Libraries Round Table become a section of 
this division. There being no further dis- 
cussion of the subject, the chairman put it to 
question, and a motion was made and car- 
ried unanimously that the resolution offered 
by Miss Severs be adopted. 

'The first speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Cora Hinkins Farrar, Library Service, 
.State-Wide Library Project, W.P.A. for 
Michigan, who spoke on “War Service in 


the Small Library." This is a subject of 
immediate importance and this fact was 
acknowledged by the attitude of the meet- 
ing. In her discussion Mrs. Farrar was 
often interrupted as she spoke informally 
on the things she was doing with the co- 
operation of the librarians of small libraries 
in the state of Michigan. Large libraries 
located in defense areas have been placed 
on special mailing lists which receive directly 
civilian defense manuals and pertinent 
pamphlet material from Federal agencies 
which it is often very difficult for small li- 
braries to obtain. When it was realized 
that it would not be possible to secure these 
pamphlets in sufficient numbers to distribute 
among the small libraries throughout the 
state, the instruction sheet service was 
evolved. This was based on the W.P.A. 
War Information Center Instruction Sheets 
and to date there have been nine releases. 
Each instruction sheet as sent to the small 
libraries is a simplified form of the sheet 
used by the larger service. In the first letter 
the librarian was urged to contact her local 
O.C.D. and offer the services of her library 
and explain how the services of her library 
could help that office. One release dealt 
with a simple clipping file, another with 
displays and posters, and another with in- 
formation and publicity for the local war 
information center. Each instruction sheet 
includes a list of material for which to send. 
War information posters and large banners 
also were sent out to the libraries requesting 
them. 

'The use of the library as a war informa- 
tion center is obvious in the large city. In 
the small community when many times there 
is no organized civilian defense authority, 
the role played by zhe library is even more 
important. Many of these small places have 
no idea where to get information or how 
to dispense it. Here is the opportunity many 
of us have been looking for for years, a 
chance to prove to our communities that we 
have a vital service to offer and that we are 
ready and willing to take our place in any 
public effort. Pzrticipation in the united 
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war effort has brought out an amazing va- 
riety of services offered in small places by 
libraries. 

A discussion following Mrs. Farrar’s pa- 
per, concerning the keeping of records of 
local boys in the armed services, was of much 
interest to the members of the round table 
who wanted to know just how far the re- 
sponsibility for keeping such lists lay with 
the local libraries. It was brought out in 
discussion that the purpose of such records 
kept in the library was purely bistorical since 
Army regulations forbid the free dispensing 
of such lists of names, addresses, and regi- 
mental data. 

The second paper on the program was 
presented by Agatha L. Lindner, Interna- 
tional Falls School and County Public Li- 
brary, International Falls, Minn. ‘who 
discussed the subject of "Importance of 
Pamphlets and Clippings in Present-Day Li- 
brary Service." Miss Lindner introduced 
her discussion by saying that this important 
subject immediately creates a picture to the 
individual librarian of her own problem, one 
which is more important than ever before 
because of the rapidly changing events which 
demand that such materials as those kept in 
pamphlet and clipping files be more readily 
accessible and pertinent than ever before. 

The first job in handling such a problem 
is to find and tap every possible source of 
material Suggested use of free checklists 
of U.S. and state documents, use of Farmers' 
Bulletins, Office of Education and Depart- 
ment of Labor publications which are free, 
was made. Although these suggestions have 
been repeated many times, government docu- 
ments still form an authoritative basis for a 
useful pamphlet collection, Miss Lindner 
pointed out. At the present time govern- 
ment publications are more important than 
all others for war information. The Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Office of Production Management, and 
the Army, the Navy, the Department of 
Education, and other departments have been 
distributing free materials to anyone writing 
for them. , Where there are state offices of 
civilian defense their publications should 
also be used. 
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Other sources of free pamphlet material 
are societies and institutions which are listed 
in the Buying List of Books for Small Li- 
braries, the World Almanac, university bul- 
letins, and many popular magazines. Rela- 
tively inexpensive materials of a purely 
factual nature are published by organiza- 
tions concerning themselves with social and 
economic problems, and many times these 
little booklets are the most up-to-date mate- 


-rials available. The fact that many of these 


groups are interested in presenting only one 
side of a question need not exclude the use 
of their publications since that is the avowed 
purpose of their work. Many business 
houses formerly put out pamphlets telling 
about their products and also on an astonish- 
ing variety of subjects. War conversion of 
many industries has, however, changed the 
nature of many such house pamphlets, and 
the discussion of their products and biog- 
raphies of important people have been 
changed to information on how to use, con- 
serve, and repair materials and equipment. 

-Trade catalogs and instruction books of 
various types can be had for the asking or 
for a small price. These should be obtained 
from local industry as well as from abroad. 
The advice cf local professional groups is 
often very useful, not only in publicizing 
the pamphlet service in your library, but in 
opening up new sources of information for 
your file. These free and inexpensive 
sources are used, not only by- libraries on 
small budgets, but also by the larger li- 
braries who can also afford to supplement 
their government pamphlets with materials 
available through more costly vertical file 
services. А 

Clippings form an important part of the 
vertical file. It is usually more advisable 
for the library to clip its papers after a 
month or so rather than keep them in bound 
volumes. Information of immediate im- 
portance which cannot be found in any other 
place should be clipped at once, mounted on 
cards, and placed in the ready-reference file. 
Clippings of historical interest, local legis- 
lative action, tax information, etc., can be 
clipped later. 

‘The question of whether pamphlets should 
be cataloged depends, not only on the time 
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available for such work, but also on the 
form of the pamphlet, whether it can well 
be used as a book, and the type of material 
found in it. Miss Lindner advocated spend- 
ing the time which might be used in cata- 
loging pamphlets on publicizing the vertical 
file instead, on the theory that a pamphlet 
file, cataloged or uncataloged, that is well 


used is more to be desired than a cataloged ` 


file which is not used extensively. 

Miss Lindner urged that in assigning sub- 
ject headings the librarian not hesitate to use 
up-to-date headings, including catchwords if 
those were the subjects under which the 
public would seek information. It was sug- 
gested that the headings used in the Readers’ 
Guide be used rather than the Sears’ Sub- 
ject Headings for Small Libraries or the 


‘Library of Congress subject headings which 


often do not quite apply for pamphlet mate- 
rial. Whatever choice of authority is used, 
an authority list should be kept so that it 
can be checked for subject headings for in- 
coming pamphlets. This can be done on 
cards or some subject list such as an old 
Readers’ Guide can be checked and cross 
references written in. Where there are no 
funds for folders, old manila envelopes can 
be used again and again by turning upside 
down and reversing. It is advisable how- 
ever to use stiff occasional guides which give 
firmness and solidarity to the pamphlets. 

The question of whether the subject head- 
ings for the vertical file should be put in the 
book catalog can be a troublesome one. It 
is apt to be very confusing to the public, 
and many librarians feel that it is time 
saved to teach their patrons to go directly 
to the vertical file. In some libraries there 
are large groups of materials which are put 
in pamphlet boxes on the shelves with the 
books on the subject. This splits the mate- 
ria] but it relieves an overcrowded pamphlet 
file and tends toward an increased use of 
pamphlets. 

The matter of whether the public should 
be allowed free access to the vertical file is 
an important one. Again the first considera- 
tion is use, Miss Lindner stated. What 
point is there in having a perfectly organized 
file if it is not used? Far better to have 
an occasional piece misfiled than have it en- 
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tirely idle. Much trouble can be avoided if 
the public is trained to leave pamphlets out 
for an assistant to refile. 

One of the most difficult tasks in connec- 
tion with. caring for a verzical file is keep- 
ing it up-to-date and free of out-of-date 
material. This requires -uthless weeding. 
The purpose of the vertical file is to provide 
material which is not in any other form, 
and when information ‘is more generally 
available the pamphlet should be discarded 
unless it is particularly useful or presented 
in a simple form suitable for younger read- 
ers. New editions of useful pamphlets 
should be secured from time to time. 

Miss Lindner. again stressed the point that 
pamphlets should be presented to the public 
in every possible manner. Every display in 
the library should include pamphlets and 
every display taken out of the library to 
meetings should also play up the fact that 
the library has useful pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. All bibliographies and newspaper pub- 
licity should list pamphlets as well as books. 
The public should be taught to turn from 
the catalog to the vertical file for supple- 
mentary materials. For materials on war 
information the approved government pam- 
phlets should be used. 

Miss Lindner concluded by saying that 
time is the greatest problem in making an 
active and useful pamphlet file; that where 
its importance is realized, careful planning, 
a persistent routine, and just plain keeping 
at it, would make a useful vertical file pos- 
sible. 


Orricers ELECTED 


Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, Mich., chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, then gave the report and 
recommendations of the committee which 
were unanimously accepted. The officers of 
the Small Libraries Round Table for 1942- 
43 are: chairman. Annie I. Hume, Willi- 
stead Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada; vice 
chairman, Elinor Jean Francis, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich.; secretary, Sybil C. 
Schuette, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


Jean M. LAWLESE, Acting Secretary 
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Special Projects, Advisory Board for Study of 


HE Advisory Board for the Study of 

Special Projects held its first open 
meeting on June 26 with approximately fifty 
in attendance. The chairman of the pro- 
gram, by invitation of the board, was Alice 
I. Bryan, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New “York City. The 
program consisted of five reports, each fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion from the 
floor. The participants and their topics were 
as follows: Edward B. Stanford, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago—"Li- 
brary Extension under the W.P.A.;" Robert 
Fullerton Beach, Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky. (Columbia)—"Book Extension 
Services in Eastern Kentucky; John C. 
Settelmayer, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of  Chicago— "Characteristics of 


Areas in the U.S. without Public Library 
Services;" Ruth M. Erlandson, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana— "Analysis of Ques- 
tions Asked at the Information Desk of the 
University Library;" Grace M. Oberheim, 
Iowa State College, Ames (Columbia)— 
“Predicting Success of Student Assistants in 
College Library Work." 

The program was designed to enable re- 
cent and present graduate students in li- 
brary schools to present the projects on 
which they were engaged. On the basis of 
comments from the audience, it may be said 
that there is a place at the A.L.A. confer- 
ence for this type of program, and it is hoped 
that the meeting at Milwaukee will serve as 
the initial contribution to a regular series. 

Lzow Carnovsky, Chairman 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


HE Staff Organizations Round Table 
held four meetings at the Milwaukee 
Conference. The first three meetings com- 


posed a clinic on staff problems and the' 


fourth meeting was the annual business ses- 
sion. The clinic meetings were well at- 
tended, about three hundred delegates being 
present at each session. 

The clinic was opened June 23 with the 
chairman, Mary E. Dollard of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, presiding. 
The first speaker, Elizabeth Bond of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
spoke on “The Staff Organization and the 
Public Relations Program.” Miss Bond 
stressed the point that public relations and 
publicity are only indirectly linked with the 
work of staff organizations, since such pro- 
grams are a part of the administrative func- 
tion and the authority of the administration 
is weakened by staff interference. She gave 
examples of publicity programs where cer- 
tain staff members were called upon by ad- 
ministrative officers to lend assistance but 
indicated that they were called upon as mem- 
bers of the staff rather than as members 
of the staff organization. Miss Bond intro- 
duced examples of public relations programs 


where the entire staff association was asked 
to participate, citing large meetings for staff 
and public, anniversary dinners, civic cele- 
brations, and so on. 

Miss Bond stated that public relations is 
a broad term and that the staff could affect 
it indirectly a great deal She spoke of 
the welfare of the staff, professional growth, 
and solidarity of the group as being vital to 
the part the staff.plays in reaching the pub- 
lic and meeting it with the best possible at- 
titude. At times when the administration 
is faced with certain unusual problems, the 
staff organization should function as a sound- 
ing board so that the administration can 
discover the sentiment of the staff in regard 
to these problems. Administrators are fre- 
quently grateful to their staffs for practical 
suggestions. 

Staff associations should see that inter- 
esting meetings stimulating new ideas and 
the discussion of professional problems are 
held throughout the year. Miss Bond urged 
that staff associations should see that good 
fellowship be built up among staff members 
by arranging dinners, picnics, and social 
gatherings. In summary, Miss Bond said 
that the administration and the staff asso- 
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ciation should avoid assuming any of the 
prerogatives of the other and that neither 
should try to dictate to the other but should 
work together in the mutual interest of the 
library. 

Discussion of Miss Bond’s paper was 
lively. It was pointed out that staff organi- 
zations form an excellent medium for the 
expression of ideas leading to a good public 
relations program and that in many smaller 
libraries the staff organization might submit 
publicity programs to the administration for 
approval since there are no publicity experts 
employed on such staffs. 

Miss Dollard then introduced Dr. Sadie 
Shellow, noted psychologist of Milwaukee, 
who in a spirited talk told the delegates how 
to use the conference technique in developing 
‘ап in-service training program and for bet- 
ter public relations. Dr. Shellow told of 
her experience in training foremen, police- 
men, and other civil servants for various 
jobs and applied the lessons learned from 
this training to library procedure. 

The conference technique consists in gath- 
ering a group of ten or twenty persons 
together with a discussion leader who intro- 
duces the subject to be discussed. The 
leader then asks provocative questions and 
draws the group out so that each person 
contributes to the panel. Ideas expressed 
are charted on the blackboard, and after all 
groups in an institution discuss the same 
subject, reports of each panel are collected 
and compared. Administrators are then 
informed of staff opinions which may be 
valuable in promulgating new policies for the 
institution. 

Dr. Shellow stressed the point that public 
: relations in a library are definitely improved 
when all staff members understand the poli- 
cies adopted by the administration. Using 
as an example the question of the censor- 
ship of books, she showed how conferences 
with groups of the staff taught them the 
viewpoint of the administration which in 
turn was transmitted to the public. She 
urged that groups be homogeneous in com- 
position, as discussion proves more lively 
when supervisors and assistants are sep- 
arated. Dr. Shellow stated that such con- 
ferences evaporated many prejudices on the 
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part of employees. She stated that a com- 
plete in-service training program could be 
worked out with conferences, teaching new 
appointees all of the policies, methods, and 
procedures which the library has adopted. 
Furthermore, it brings the staff and the, ad- 
ministration together with an expression of 
opinion from each member of the staff. Dr. 
Shellow said that conference leaders were 
difficult to find and suggested that each large 
library develop its own leaders. 

'The meeting was adjourned after discus- 
sion. 

жож ж 

The second panel was opened on June 24 
by the chairman, Mary E. Dollard. Miss 
Dollard introduced Mrs. Jennie F. Purvin, 


' trustee of the Chicago Public Library, Chi- 


cago, who spoke on “Staff Organizations and 
the Board of Trustees.” Mrs. Purvin told 
of her participation in staff affairs in her 
own public library. She stressed the need 
for trustees to know the members of the 
staff individually and stated that she felt 
many staff problems could be solved by 
trustees if the latter took time to become 
truly acquainted with the library personnel. 
She urged trustees to invite librarians to 
their homes and to mingle socially with the 
staff. She did not feel that a special trustee- 
staff committee was necessary as she felt the 
administrator was best able to discuss staff 
problems with the board, but where the 
administrator failed to do so, then she felt 
the staff should consult the board directly. 

The next speaker was Richard E. Krug, 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, Milwau- 
kee, who spoke of “Staff Participation in 
Library Administration.” Mr. Krug said 
that he felt that his talk should be called 
“Employee Sharing of Library Manage- 
ment” as employer-employee relationship in 
the library is no different from that of any 
other governmental bureau ог agency. Mr. 
Krug spoke of the limitations of library 
service imposed by city governments and of 
how the staff and the administration must 
work together within the boundaries of those 
limitations for the broadest possible service 
rendered with the greatest amount of eff- 
ciency. 

Mr. Krug stated that we all feel that — 
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the best job is done where morale is highest 
and high morale is the result of a demo- 
cratic process working within the institu- 
tion. 
should see that staff members have free 
access to the librarian; free access to in- 
formation as to what is going on; and that 
there should be a liberal sharing of ideas, 
both by staff and administrator. These 
points were expanded to show how staff 
morale was fostered by a feeling that the 
administrator's door was always open to the 
staff and that ‘all news of changes in staff 
status, such as new appointments, resigna- 
tions, transfers, was posted for staff infor- 
mation. Mr. Krug said that he did not 
believe that an adequate formula had been 
found for exploiting staff ideas and sugges- 
tions which are to be found in abundance 
wherever there are large numbers of pro- 
fessionally trained people. He stated that 
staff organizations are really embryonic in 
character and that their scope and power 
as professional units may be developed con- 
siderably in the future. In the past most 
staff organizations have either been “bread 
and butter” organizations or groups gath- 
ered together for social participation. Mr. 
Krug closed his talk with the statement that 
as staff organizations grew in influence, their 
responsibilities to the library and the com- 
munity would also grow, and that staffs must 
learn to accept the responsibility which they 
assume. 

Ralph A. Beals of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
led the discussion which followed. 

ж ож ж 

The third panel was opened on June 25 
by the chairman who introduced Ovid Blix, 
associate chief examiner of the Milwaukee 
City Civil Service Commission. Mr. Blix 


read a paper on “The Library in Relation to | 


Government and the Merit System.” He 
began by stating that all librarians of public 
or municipally supported libraries are public 
employees, just like teachers, health officers, 
and policemen. He then traced the growth 
of the commission’s work in Milwaukee since 
1895, showing how all librarians, even ad- 
ministrators, have been appointed by. com- 
petitive civil service examinations. He said 


He said that every administrator - 
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that libraries were rightly a part of the city 
government system and that librarians must 
become participants in government rather 
than mere members of a library staff. 

Recruiting personnel for libraries as well 
as other governmental agencies is one of the 
most important tasks of a civil service com- 
mission. The commission must see that the 
spoils system is thwarted and that the best 
type of personnel is enlisted. Mr. Blix 
spoke at length on the classification of posi- 
tions in a library, referring to the broad 
type of classification developed by Griffen- 
hagen and the fine type developed by Tel- 
ford. Classification consists essentially of 
the investigation and recording of duties and 
responsibilities of a given position. Flexi- 
bility must be encouraged by the establish- 
ment of classes on fairly broad lines. The 
classifier generally determines who belongs 
in given classes by the questionnaire method. 
The classifier must see the job without its 
halo. Positions change with changing times 
and classification and compensation must 
change accordingly so that positions do not 
become static in character. 

Mr. Blix pointed out that recruiting under 
civil service increased the general standards 
of the library, cut out patronage and the evil 
of board domination over appointments. 
Librarians and civil service administrators 
must learn to cooperate in order to guaran- 
tee the best personnel for the library. Civil 
service administrators must give more pub- 
licity to examinations so that more applicants 
will take the examinations. Promotional 
examinations should be encouraged so that 
members of the staff may have an oppor- 
tunity to rise to more important posts. 
Tenure is necessary for the morale of the: 
staff, but administrators should use service 
ratings for the sake of disciplining the staff 
and determining whether an employee should 
be permanently retained. і 

Pearl I. Field of the Henry Е. Legler 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
led the discussion that followed Mr. Blix’s 
paper and the meeting was adjourned. 


Business SESSION 


‘The annual business meeting was called to 
order on June 26 in the Auditorium, with 
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Mary E. Dollard, the chairman, presiding. 
About sixty delegates were present. 

The report of the business meeting at the 
Boston Conference in June 1941 was read 
and approved. The treasurer reported that 
after all expenses of the conference were 
paid there would be a balance of $336 on 
hand, 

Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, formerly of the 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Сап, announced that she had accepted a 
position in a library where there is no staff 
association. Therefore, she offered her 
resignation as a member of the Steering 
Committee and her resignation was accepted. 
Miss Dollard then presented the names of 
the candidates for the five vacancies on the 
Steering Committee and the voting for the 
new members of the committee took place. 
A committee was appointed to count the 
votes and to report the outcome of the elec- 
tion before the end of the meeting. 

Pearl I. Field reported that papers on 
credit unions and in-service training had 
recently been written by members of the 
S.O.R.T. and that these papers would be 
published in library periodicals shortly. 

The question of amending the constitution 
in order to revise the schedule of dues was 
presented. The secretary read the proposal 
which had appeared in a recent 5.О.Ю.Т. 
Bulletin. After considerable discussion, it 
was moved that the proposed $8 maximum 
be changed to a $10 maximum for associa- 
tions with more than 1001 members. The 
motion was seconded and carried. It was 
then moved that the section of the constitu- 
tion defining dues be changed by adopting 
the new table of dues. The motion was 
: seconded and carried. The delegate from 
the Grand Rapids Librarians! Club asked 
that it be recorded that her association op- 
posed such a change. 

The amended section of the constitution 
now reads as follows: 

“Article III. Section 2. 
tions shall pay annual dues to the round table 
on the basis of the following table: 


Members Amount 
1-40 "$ 2.00 
41-50 2.50 


Staff organiza- , 
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Members Amount 
51-60 3.00 
61-70 3.50 
71-80 4.00 
81-90 4.50 
91-100 5.00 

101-200 6.00 
201-300 7.00 
301-1000 8.00 

1001 and over 10.00 


“Dues shall be payable to the newly 
elected secretary-treasurer immediately after 
the annual meeting.” 

Ruth H. Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, moved that fifty dollars 


-be used each year by the S.O.R.T. to help’ 


defray the expenses of the chairman and 
the secretary-treasurer of the round table 
to the conference, the amount to be expended 
to be divided at the discretion of the officers. 
The motion was seconded and after discus- 
sion was unanimously carried. A motion 
was then offered that the Steering Com- 
mittee be empowered tc pay the expenses of 
speakers to the round table if such a step 
should prove necessary, the amount of money 
so used to be left to the discretion of the 
Steering Committee. : 

A letter from Lillian M. Speer of the 
Montclair Free Public Library Staff As- 
sociation asking that the S.O.R.T. discuss 
the possibility of aiding the Ámerican Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association by offer- 
ing financial support was read. After 
discussion it was decided that the S.O.R.T. 
should distribute pamphlets of the 
A.M.M.L.A. so that each staff association 
might take individual action in this worthy 
war effort. 

The results of the election of the Steering 
Committee were announced. Elected for a 
two-year term were Margaret Gabriel Hick- 
man, Los Angeles Public Library, Barbara 
Prael, Library Association of Portland, Port- 
land, Ore., Donna L. Root, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, and Mildred Stibitz, 
Dayton Public Library, Dayton. There was 
a tie for the one-year term between Ruth 
Crawford Coombs, Providence Public Li- 
brary, Providence, and Mrs. Margia W. 
Proctor, Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo. 
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A run-off election was held and Mrs. Proc- 
tor was declared elected. 

A discussion of the cost of publishing the 
bulletin followed and it was decided that the 
S.O.R.T. would try to print fewer copies 
in the future. It was moved and carried 
that a vote of thanks be extended the Steer- 
ing Committee for the fine program which 
was put on at the Milwaukee Conference. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

ж ож ж 


At a short meeting of the Steering Com- 
mittee which followed the general business 
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meeting, Miss Shapiro of the Milwaukee 
Public Library was elected chairman for the 
coming year and Rice Estes of the Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn, was asked to 
continue to serve as secretary-treasurer. 
Committee plans were made, Mrs. Proctor 
being asked to serve as chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Miss Root chair- 
man of the Editorial and Bulletin Com- 
mittee, and Miss Stibitz chairman of the 
Publications Committee. The meeting was 
adjourned. ' 


Rice Esres, Secretary 


Work with Joss and School Administrators 
"Round Table 


HE Work with Teachers and School 
‘ Administrators Round Table held а 
breakfast meeting on June 24 at the Hotel 
Pfister with twenty in attendance. Eleanor 
M. Dye, Teachers College Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, presided. 
The librarians of the round table have plans 
well under way for the preparation of a 
manuscript that will outline and describe 
the administration and services of teachers’ 
professional libraries. 

A list of points to be covered was com- 
piled from suggestions received in response 
to a letter sent in December to the members 
of the group who are interested in this type 
of a library. Further suggestions are to be 


sent to Margaret V. Girdner, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, Public Schools, San 
Francisco, who is chatrman of the committee 
to work on this publication. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers for 1942-1943 are: chairman, 
Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis; secretary, Helen 
B. Lewis, Board of Education Library, 
Cleveland. 

The members of the round table voted to 
have the secretary serve as chairman the 
second year so that the work of the organiza- 
tion can move forward without interruption. 

Довотну ELIZABETH SMITH, Secretary 


Work with the Blind Round Table 


HE Round Table on Work with the 

Blind was held on June 26 at the Hotel 
Schroeder, with nine members present. 
Alexander J. Skrzypek, Chicago Public Li- 
: brary, Chicago, acting as chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of the chairman of 
the Committee on Work with the Blind, read 
a report of the committee on prog-ess of 
the “Handbook on Work with the Blind,” 
the completed manuscript of which was pre- 
sented to the Publishing Department of the 
American Library Association for approval 


by the Editorial Committee atthe confer- 
ence. 

Mary K. Dempsey, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, spoke on “War and 
Work with the Blind.” She said in part: 


Miss Dempszy’s PAPER* 


Perhaps the greatest impetus to the growth 
of libraries for the blind came at the time 
of World War I. Before 1917 libraries 


* Abridged. 
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. with sizable collections were few in number 
and service in many areas was “spotty” if 
not actually inadequate, 

In 1917 the report of the Commission on 
Uniform Type was officially adopted—thus 
establishing Grade One and a Half as the 
recognized type. In October 1917 the Sur- 
geon General of the Army appointed a com- 
mittee to consider plans for the re-education 
of the blinded soldiers. But the committee 
had not reckoned with the fact that litera- 
ture in Grade One and a Half was- prac- 
tically nonexistent. The Red Cross Institute 
recognized this need, took over the instruc- 
tion of the reading and writing of braille, 
organized groups of civilian volunteers to 
transcribe books for the soldiers’ use, and 
supplied the deficiency. Thus, from World 
War I came a new source of books and the 
beginnings of a volunteer service. 

Since World War I library work with the 
blind has gained consistently and significantly. 
Today Federal appropriations for the pur- 
chase and publication of reading matter 
have become realities; the establishment of 
regional libraries has resulted in a nation- 
wide service, and the fruits of research 
activity have given us the interpointing 
process and the talking book. 

And now we come to the beginnings of a 
second World War. In anticipation of 
American blind casualties, a committee from 
the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind with Mr. Irwin as chairman has 
already made recommendations for the care, 
training, and rehabilitation of these persons 
and has presented its recommendations to 
Mr. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, charged by President Roosevelt to draft 
a program for the needs of the war blind. 
Definite plans have not been announced, but 
we can reasonably assume that the major 
categories outlined by the committee will be 
fully considered. While it may be presumed 
that the hospitalization and training period 
will be Federal obligations, the after-care 
and readjustment to community life have 
definite claims on our services. 

To stress increased service at this time, or 
even in the near future, seems a bit fantastic, 
if not actually mad. Faced with a cut in 
staff personnel, together with endless change 


' we must give considerable thought. 
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among the clerical group because of more 
lucrative jobs elsewhere and with curtail- 
ment of W.P.A. assistance, our attitude on 
the question of increased service becomes one 
of justifiable despair. I am not unaware of 
the fact that certain routine procedures may 
have to be altered, if not indeed abandoned, 
in our effort to devise short cuts to meet 
present emergencies. “This, I think, will be 
all to the good. Surely we can do with one 
less procedure if the same results can be 
obtained. 

Since books are our specific tools, we must 
use them as never before and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. The war blind who will come 
to know of our special library service for 
the first time and for whom books should be, 
not only a means of esczpe, but a measure 
of rehabilitation; 2. The competition with 
radio entertainment, free braille periodicals, 
and the limitations of leisure due to in- 
creased employment; 3. The anticipated de- 
creases in our new book resources. 

'The newly-blinded soldier will of course 
be our special challenge. "The recognition 
of certain psychological aspects peculiar to 
the newly-blinded adult is requisite in our 
approach to this group. Books can stimulate 
new perceptual experiences; they can induce 
or strengthen the desire for social and eco- 
nomic independence; and they surely can 
lessen the emotional tensions during this 
period. 

Fortunately, the talking book has become 
a reality. But whether it will be accepted 
readily by all blinded soldiers is a point open 
to discussion. Some blind may wish to use 
their fingers, gaining from such a kind of 
emotional release which cannot be derived 
through passive listening. We have been 
assured that the taszes and interests of the 
war blind will be given special consideration 
in the choice of book titles to be published. 

'These are some cf the concerns to which . 
'They 
demand of us an alertness to trends and 
interests in the reading problems of this 
group; they call for individualized attention, 
encouragement, and service; they require an 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
mental:and emotional problems involved; 
and they necessitate an active follow-up 
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reading program. Last and most important, 
they lay immediate claim on our best pro- 
fessional talents. 
жож ж 
Many questions on pertinent points in the 
paper were answered by Miss Dempsey and 
the chairman, and, since few of those pres- 


ent were librarians for the blind, a sum- : 


mary of the text was presented by the 
chairman to show the practical application 
of the expressed ideas in serving blind readers. 

There was discussion concerning extension 
of library service, methods followed in ob- 
taining a register of blind readers, and of 
cooperation existing between libraries and 
various state agencies for the blind. 

A blind war veteran representing the 
American Red Cross, Milwaukee Chapter, 
told of problems and difficulties which con- 
fronted him as a newly-blinded veteran and 
voiced the opinion that an immeciate attempt 
to teach a blind man to read after some of 
the experiences of war and the shock of 
loss of sight will, in most cases, defeat its 
own purpose. It was agreed, that experi- 
enced workers in the field will be necessary 
to provide proper guidance in the work of 
readjustment. 
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There was consideration of the talking . 
book machine and records and the impor- 
tance of the role they may assume as aids 
to librarians and teachers for the blind in 
carrying on immediate postwar work. 

The discontinuance of the American Red 
Cross transcribing service was discussed, and 
it was noted that today the Library of Con- 
gress Project, Books for the Adult Blind, 
is a permanent source of book supply which 
can be relied upon for all major needs. 

In closing the discussion, the chairman 
paid tribute to the monumental work per- 
formed by the American Red Cross for more 
than two decades: to its part in supplying 
an immediate and definite need and in bring- 
ing about a general understanding and in- 
terest in reading problems of the blind which 
resulted in the ultimate establishment of a 
government agency to supply literature to 
blind readers throughout the United States. 
It was felt by all members present that the 
American Red Cross has earned the lasting 
appreciation of the blind and deserves a 
definite place in the history of literature for 
the blind in this country. 


Marion LAWRENCE, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born (Committee 


Library, New York City, presided at the 

meeting which took place on June 23 
‚ ш the Medical School of Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

It was announced by Miss Flexner that 
the committee had prepared no lists of books 
in foreign languages suitable for American 
libraries, because such books are not avail- 
able for purchase due to war conditions. 

The topic of the meeting was “Every Man 

' Speaking in His Own Language.” ‘The first 
speaker was Mary Prescott Parsons of Lake- 
wood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio, who 
read her paper on "Libraries and Foreign 
Born Readers, 1942—.” Miss Parsons’ pa- 
per is printed on pages P-28-31 of this issue. 


Jas M. Frexner, New York Public 


Martin Gumpert, author of First Papers, 
spoke on “The Value of His Heritage to 
the Refugee." Mr. Gumpert’s paper was 
published in the July issue of the Library 
Journal. Р 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City, 
read a paper on “American Books in a 
Mexican Community.” Mr. Lydenberg’s 
paper was published in the August issue of 
the Library Journal. 

“Every Man Speaking in His Own Lan- 
guage: The Historian’s Viewpoint,” was 
presented by John U. Nef, professor at the 
University of Chicago. 


James Е. Bryan, Acting Secretary 


Other National Organizations 


American Association of Law Libraries 


HE thirty-seventh annual meeting of 

the American Association of Law Li- 
braries was held at the Hotel Pfister, June 
22 to 25. Officers elected for 1942-43 are as 
follows: president, Bernita J. Long, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Law Library, Urbana; presi- 
dent-elect (for 1943-44), Alfred A. Morri- 
son, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen Newman, Su- 
preme Court of the United States Library, 
Washington, О.С. ;* members of the execu- 
tive committee: the retiring president, Sid- 
ney B. Hill, Association of the Bar of the 


City of New York; Helen Hargrave, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Miles O. Price, 
Columbia University Law Library, New 
York City; and Arie Poldervaart, New 
Mexico State Law Library. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting 
together with all reports, papers, and ad- 
dresses will be published in the September 
1942 number of the Law Library Journal. 


* The new headquarters address for the American 
Association of Law Libraries is 1456 Church St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Please address all cor- 
respondence to the executive secretary to that ad- 
dress and not to the Supreme Court Library. н 


Association of American Library Schools 


JOINT MEETING of the Association of 

American Library Schools and the 
A.L.A. Professional Training Round Table 
was held on June 25 at the Milwau- 
kee Public Library and Museum, Milwau- 
kee, with Herman H. Henkle, president of 
the association, presiding., 

A paper on “Professional Education for 
Librarianship” was presented by John Dale 
Russell of the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Russells 
paper will appear in the Library Quarterly 
12:775-93, October 1942. 


CoMMENTS BY Mr. ULVELING 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Li- 


brary, Detroit, prefaced his comments on 
Mr. Russell's paper by mentioning that on 
the staff of the Detroit Public Library are 
graduates of every accredited library school 
in the country with one exception, that ex- 
ception growing out of distance and general 
circumstances rather than any design to 
avoid its graduates. This broad experience 
with the products of library schools had 
given him an unusual opportunity to view 
our professional education. 

Mr. Ulveling stated that large public li- 
braries are in effect dual institutions—refer- 


ence and research libraries and popular edu- 
cational libraries with circulation as their 
chief function. The organizational struc- 
ture and techniques of the older reference 
type of library have been superimposed upon 
the popular educational service, crippling the 
newer service and severely restricting the 
educational achievements of the circulating 
library. Examples may be taken from the 
fields of cataloging and classification. For a 
circulating library, bibliographical cataloging 
is not essential; a descriptive note indicating 
the scope and content of the book is much 
more important. The newer type of library 
needs a different type of classification also, 
based around the points of subject interest. 
An experiment is being tried in a newly- 
opened branch in Detroit in which the books 
are grouped according to the subjects in 
which people are interested. 

It is Mr. Ulveling’s opinion that library 
school training could be made more effective 
if each school were to limit its scope and spe- 
cialization, this plan being carried out per- 
haps on a cooperative basis. As the schools 
grew larger and as their faculties and other 
resources increased, the scope might be en- 
larged. For this delimiting he would substi- 
tute for the general traditional areas men- 
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tioned by Mr. Russell the following func- 
tional plan of division: (1) Reference and re- 
search work, training for which would fill the 
needs of university libraries, large public li- 
braries, and the better college libraries; (2) 
Student work, involving library service de- 
signed to further curricular accomplishments, 
training for which would prepare for. libraries 
serving the needs of undergraduate colleges 
"and secondary schools and for certain services 
in public libraries; (3) General educational 
work, i.e. informal education having no di- 
rect connection with formal educational 
training. This might be subdivided into 
service for adults and service for children. 
It is essential, however, that there be under- 
standing of the place and importance of 
service to children as a background for adult 
living so that children’s services are never 
allowed to become something detached and 
‘without relationship to adult services. 

Mr. Ulveling expressed complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Russell’s opinion that training 
in the peculiar techniques of librarianship 
has been overemphasized. Furthermore, he 
recommended a separation in training and on 
the job between the technician and the truly 
professional worker. A sharp line between 
the clerical and professional staffs has already 
been drawn. Yet on our professional staffs 
are persons having capacity for routine tech- 
nical work only, work definitely below the 
order of that practiced by those who analyze 
the needs of readers and stimulate and direct 
educational development. A parallel may be 
drawn between our profession and the medi- 
cal profession in which are found the skilled 
trained nurse and the professional man who 
can study and diagnose problems. 

In commenting on Mr. Russell’s reference 
to the librarian’s relations with people, Mr. 
Ulveling thought it important to go still 
further. In the past knowledge of books has 
been stressed, but that is not one bit more 
important than knowledge of people. Stu- 
dents should be trained in recognizing types 
of people, in approaching them, in drawing 
them out, and even in terminating conversa- 
tions. Mr. Russell’s statement that circula- 
tion work is clerical whereas reference work 
is professional is true as circulation work is 
frequently carried out, but circulation work 
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in a popular library should not be clerical 
work. 

Mr. Russell’s emphasis upon ability to 
exert community leadership as an essential 
characte-istic of the librarian brings up the 
importance of selecting candidates for library 
school training who are fitted for leadership. 
Some who show that they cannot mix with 
people should be weeded out during the 
earlier part of the library school term. Per- 
sons who take shelter from life behind books 
cannot be very successful personalities.- 
Though a growing emphasis on personal 
characteristics is discernible, there is still in- 
termittent evidence of the old-fashioned wor- 
ship of the Ph.D. 

In referring to Mr. Russell’s discussion of 
the librarian as a scholar in a community of 
scholars, Mr. Ulveling said that he warmly 
subscribed to the suggestion that broad gen- 
eral courses provide the best background for 
general service. He emphasized, however, the 
necessity of interpretation in wider terms 
than literature and history, since many more 
librarians with competence in economics, so- 
ciology, the sciences, and the fine arts are 
needed. 

Mr. Ulveling concluded with the following 
comments and queries not directly related to 
Mr. Russell’s paper: 

1. In some library schools a distinction be- 
tween university library service and public 
library service has been emphasized. The 
best students have been directed toward uni- 
versity and college library positions; the sec- 
ond best toward positions in public and other 
types of libraries. In some schools there is 
evidence that the course in public library ad- 
ministration and service is based mainly on 
theory. Some library school faculty members 
are teachers of the subject with little personal 
knowledge of what is going on in public li- 
braries of today. Their students complete 
the course without having gained any concep- 
tion of the vital challenge of public library 
service. — 

2. To what extent have library schools 
analyzed placements and directed their train- 
ing accordingly? Are schools still training 
for medium-sized libraries? What per- 
centage of their graduates are placed in such 
positions? Do the library school placement 
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offices distinguish between students best fitted 
for large city organizations and for positions 
in small towns? р 

3. Can we not have from library schools 
more uniform reports on candidates for li- 
brary positions, including photographs, 
grades, general comments from the placement 
office, signed comments from faculty mem- 
bers, and more adequae reports on personality 
kinks? The signed reports of individual in- 
structors may be the most helpful and re- 
vealing single factor. 

4. In reference courses students learn 
about specific books and tools but they need 
more training in analyzing and attacking 
reference problems. ‘Too few schools .offer 
opportunity for the study of documents in 
the first-year course. | 

In concluding, Mr. Ulveling referred to the 
profession’s need of the help of the library 
schools in experimentation. He expressed the 
hope that some time library schools will be 
able to establish laboratories, library-labora- 
tories serving the public, in which experi- 
ments can be tried out. Such a plan would 
require resources. Perhaps it might be 
worked out in cooperation with a public li- 
brary. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools fol- 
lowed a dinner at the Hotel Schroeder on 
June 21. Herman H. Henkle, president of 
the association, presided. The president an- 
nounced that Edith M. Coulter, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, had found it necessary to resign 
the vice presidency since the midwinter meet- 
ing. Welcome was extended to a new mem- 
ber school, the Department of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Kentucky. 

In the absence of the chairman, Ernest J. 
Reece, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York City, the report of 
the Committee on Curriculum Revision, was 
presented Бу a member of the committee, 
George С. Allez, Library School, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. The committee con- 
cerned itself during the year with the as- 
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sembling of information which might prove 
enlightening or suggestive to library school 
faculties in the shaping or reshaping of cur- 
ricula. A special effort was made to learn 
in what ways the national emergency has аї- 
fected the curricula of library schools. The 
report was accompanied by statements from 
individual member schools, indicating cur- 
riculum changes during the academic year 
1941-42 or in prospect for the coming year.’ 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, Brooklyn, chairman of the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements, pre- 
sented a progress report of that committee. 
The question before the committee has be- 
come threefold: (1) Whether or not the 
committee’s research pro‘ect, developed ип; 
der the former chairman, Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 


ver, should be temporarily tabled; (2) 


Whether it should be submitted to a founda- 
tion with a request for support now or at a 
future date; (3) whether the member schools 
should themselves underwrite the project, in 
whole or in part. 'The members were re- 
quested to fill out a questionnaire bearing on 
the project, a copy of wnich accompanied the 
report, and return it to the chairman by mail. 

'The president introduced the subject of 
the reorganization of the association, outlin- 
ing the procedure which had been followed 
thus far by the Committee on Reorganization. 
After some discussion of various plans which 
reorganization might take, it was voted, that 
the committee be instructed to hold its re- 
port for presentation at the next midwinter 
meeting. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by the chairman, Lucy E. Fay, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, was elected president, and Frances 
Hamerton Kelly, Carnegie Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, vice president. 

Повотну W, Curtiss, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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e Asc Library Association 


HE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING of the 

Music Library Association, held in 
conjunction with the conference of the 
American Library Association, transpired in 
two localities. A Saturday morning session 
took place at the Milwaukee Public Library; 
a Saturday evening meeting occurred at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. This un- 
usual procedure was adopted for a very 
specific reason. Few members of the M.L.A. 
have had the opportunity of visiting the 
Newberry or inspecting its abundant supply 
of musical treasures. Since Milwaukee is 
so close to Chicago, the temptation of meet- 
ing in the latter city was too great to resist, 
especially in view of a cordial invitation 
from the Newberry librarian, George B. 
Utley. 

When the M.L.A. convenes in the sum- 
mer, the chief purposes are purely profes- 
sional. Practically all business matters are 
reserved for the annual fall meeting when 
the music librarians assemble alone. Now 
that the M.L.A. is affiliated with the A.L.A., 
special interest centered in the 1942 summer 
conference. For one thing, the president 
(Edward N. Waters, Library of Congress) 
particularly stressed, in his introductory 
remarks, the importance .of cooperation 
between the M.L.A. and other library or- 
ganizations. He said: "Consider for a mo- 
ment this proposition—we are librarians who 
are interested in music just as much as we 
are musicians who are interested in librarian- 
ship. To me this means that we must be 
deeply concerned with all library problems 
touching upon the materials in our charge. 
We must be ready and eager to investigate, 
perhaps adopt, new or untried processes that 
make our work more proficient. We have 

‚ to follow the trends of general library prac- 
tice which, ever more firmly embedded in 
the national consciousness, means so much 
to the American people. It is incumbent 
upon us to cooperate in every reasonable way 
with other library associations that need our 
assistance or solicit our advice. Our justi- 
fication as a 'library association! will cease 
whenever we forget that we have the li- 


brarian's obligations as well as his preroga- 
tives." 

Much stress was laid upon the war effort 
and the part an organization like the 
M.L.A. can play in activities concerned with 
the United States armed forces. No work 
is more important than this, and all members 
of the Association, it is hoped, have a full 
understanding of their responsibilities. This 
matter was brought out at the meeting and 
further appeals were made for continued and 
increased support in contributions of service 
and dissemination of material. 

жож ж 

Further remarks of the president, possibly 
of interest to librarians in general, are given 
herewith. The codes referred to ‘аге ob- 
tainable (at a reasonable fee) from the 
secretary-treasurer of the M.L.A., Catherine 
V. Nimitz, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


A few months ago the Music Library 
Association issued, with satisfaction, the 
third chapter. of its “Code for Cataloging 
Music.” For the first time since the code 
began to appear, the new chapter carried a 
brief notice which begged for criticisms, 
comments, and suggestions to be considered 
when a definitive edition could be published. 
By implication this statement included the 
first two and subsequent chapters also. Use- 
ful and unprecedented as it is, the code is 
still in what might be called a tentative 
stage. A pioneer venture in cataloging 
literature could scarcely be otherwise. Do 
not hesitate to make remarks about these 
chapters unless, of course, you have nothing 
constructive to offer. 

We are likewise proud of the supple- 
mental chapter оў the same code, the "Code 
for Cataloging Phonograph Records,” which 
is just about ready for use. Here indeed 
is a library tool which has no comparable 
forerunners, a manual or handbook urgently 
required by a host of catalogers who handle 
records, themselves relative newcomers to a 
library’s shelves. A number of people have 
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labored long and valiantly to codify the ad- 
vice and recommendations and problems 
which are presented therein. Here, too, they 
will await suggestions for improvement as 
eagerly as they worked on its preliminary 
form. 

Т am sure I bring you one more piece of 
good news. All of you, at one time or an- 
other, have clamored for a list of music sub- 
ject headings. The lists you already know 
are both inadequate and unobtainable. Not 
long ago the entire problem seemed insur- 
mountable and a constant source of vexation 
and dissatisfaction. But now the question 
has been reopened. A new committee exists 
to supervise and produce the list as you 
desire it or to recommend an adequate 
substitute. This group is headed by Hazel 
Bartlett, one of the finest catalogers in the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division in the Li- 
brary of Congress Processing Department. 
High hopes accompany this new venture and 
if any of you are called upon for assistance 
or suggestions based on your own experience, 
do not fail to do all in your power. You 
must be warned that this is a large under- 
taking. It will not proceed rapidly, for it 
necessitates thoroughness, judgment, and in 
certain instances, perhaps, experiment. The 
main thing is that it is under way, with 
every indication of final realization. 


* ж ж 


Most of the papers and addresses will ap- 
pear in Notes, the official organ of the 
M.L.A., but they can be detailed here as 
illuminating features of the general program. 


In MILWAUKEE 


1. “Some Possible Opportunities for 
Further Cooperation between the A.L.A. 
and the M.L.A."—Everett О. Fontaine, 
chief of the Department of Publishing and 
Cooperative Services of the A.L.A. 

2. “The Relations between the Music Li- 
brarian and the Music Publisher”—Gustave 
Reese, head of the Publication Department, 
С. Schirmer, Inc, and associate editor of 
the Musical Quarterly. 

3. "Freedom the Seed, Art the Fruit"— 
Charles Copeland Smith of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. - 
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In CHICAGO 


4. "Economies in Library Administration 
in Relation to the War Effort, or They 
Shall Have Music"—M rs. Alice S. Plaut, 
head of the Fine Arts Department, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, Cincinnati. 

5. *Folk Songs that Became Great Com- 
positions"—M rs. Anne Faulkner Obern- 
dorfer, with musical illustrations by Marx 
E. Oberndorfer. 

6. “The Printed Page"—Rudolph Ganz, 
eminent composer, conductor, and pianist. 

жож ж 


The several reports that were rendered in 
Milwaukee are given here, if not in full at 
least in sufficient length to convey informa- 
tion to members of both the M.L.A. and 
the A.L.A. The only exception is the report 
on photoduplication which was extensive 
enough to. merit attention elsewhere. 

т. Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws—George S. 
Dickinson, chairman, Otto Kinkeldey, 
Helen E. Bush | | 
а) It is recommended that the term of 
president remain a two-year term, with- 
out eligibility for immediate re-election 
b) It is recommenced that the term of 
office of vice president be changed from 
a two-year to a one-year term, with 
eligibility for one immediate re-election 
c) It is recommended that the term of 
office of secretary-treasurer remain a two- 
year term, with eligibility for re-election 
d) It is recommended that the term of 
office of members of the executive board 
remain a two-year term, without eligi- 
bility for immediate re-election. 

2. Committee on Membership—Lowell P. 
Beveridge, chairman, Gladys Caldwell, 
Wallace R. Magill, Joyce Michell, H. 
Dorothy Tilly 
There have been no formal meetings of 

the committee but a program has been 

formulated and undertaken by common con- 
sent. The program, obviously of a promo- 

tional nature, has consisted of issuing a 

bulletin of information about the M.L.A. 

which could be distributed to likely candi- 

dates for membership. The information 
contained in this bulletin was obtained by 
circularizing the chairmen of all committees 
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appointed by the end of March. The re- 
sponse was good but not 100 per cent and 
in spite of the fact that all material neces- 
sarily had to be compressed, the committee 
hopes that it is accurate and representative 
of the spirit and aims of the association. 
This bulletin, in the form of a folder, is 
now ready for distribution and although the 
committee has had some success in assembl- 
ing a mailing list of prospective members, it 


is particularly urged that each present mem- ` 


ber act as an agent in this campaign either 
by taking a few pamphlets to distribute to 
his ‘own candidates or by sending names and 
addresses to the secretary, Miss Nimitz. 
Although the Membership Committee can- 
not lay any claim to credit for recent addi- 
tions to the roster of the association, it takes 
this opportunity to report that seventeen 
individual and eight institutional members 
have been enrolled since the publication of 
the “List of Members” in the latest issue of 

Notes, March 1942. 

3. Committee оп Indexes—Helen Јоу 
Sleeper, chairman, Scott Goldthwaite, 
Leonard Burkat 
The committee is working toward the 

preparation of a bibliography of indexes 
covering a wide variety of topics in the field 
of music. Information will be sought as to 
the location of indexes in published sources, 
to those kept up by individual libraries, and 
to those in preparation or projected. It is 
hoped that the preparation of such a 
bibliography may (1) serve аз a useful refer- 
ence tool; (2) lead to the publication, or 
duplication by some other process, of certain 
of the most needed indexes; (3) stimulate 
and encourage the preparation of others. 

4. Committee on Inter-American Relations 
—Charles Seeger, chairman, Gilbert 
Chase, Carleton Sprague Smith 
In May 1942 the Music Division of the 

Library of Congress issued a Bibliography 

of Latin American Folk Music compiled by 

Gilbert Chase. . This is a mimeo- 

graphed publication of approximately 150 

pages, containing 1143 numbered entries, 

most of them annotated, and an index of 
authors. Distribution of the Bibliography 
is being undertaken with the understanding 
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that “This,is a preliminary edition dis- 
tributed for the purpose of eliciting sug- 
gestions, corrections, and additions," and 
that "A final edition incorporating all re- 
visions will be published later, as part of the 
Guide to Latin American Music.” (Quo- 
tations are from a circular letter that ac- 
companies the Bibliography.) 

At the meeting of the M.L.A. in Phila- 
delphia last December . . . mention was 
made of the music section of the Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, an annual 
bibliography edited in the Library of Con- 
gress, Mr. Seeger has a supply of reprints 
of the music section in his office at the Pan 
American Union and . . . he will be glad 
to send these to music libraries upon re- 
quest. ... 

The Partial List of Latin American Music 
Obtainable in the United States by Gilbert 
Chase, published by the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union as Music Series 
No. 1, has been enlarged and? brought up 
to date in a second edition, June 1942 (44 
pages). 

Gustavo Durán's Recordings of Latin 
American Songs and Dances (Music Series 
No. 3, 65 pages) contains notes upon typical 
dances and a selected list of over four hun- 
dred commercial phonograph recordings ob- 
tainable in the United States. A supplement 
of dance routines is in preparation. 

An editorial project for publication of 
Latin American music in the United States 
has been operated by the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union. In cooperation. 
with the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence it has engaged the interest of twenty-one 
United States publishers in the publication 
of sixty-one pieces of Latin American 
music for use by public school preparing 
units. These are listed in a seven-page 
mimeographed brochure entitled “Latin 
American Music Published in Connection 
with the Editorial Project of the Music 
Division of the Pan American Union in 
Cooperation with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference,” which may be obtained 
without charge upon request to the division. 
. Music Series No. 4, April 1942, comprises 
fourteen Traditional Spanish Songs from 
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Texas, . . . transcribed by Gustavo Durán 
from field recordings made by John A., Ruby 


T. and Alan Lomax and deposited in the. 
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Archive of American Folk Song in the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
Epwarp N. Waters, President 


National Association of State Libraries 


URING the annual conference of the 

American Library Association the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries held 
four meetings: two with the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, one with the 
A.L.A. Archives and Libraries Committee, 
and the fourth, a business session. 


MEETING WITH A.A.L.L. 


The first of these was a joint meeting with 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
on June 22 at the Hotel Pfister, headquar- 
ters of the two associations, and was devoted 
to a panel discussion on “Acquisition and 
Cataloging of Administrative Law Ma- 
terials.” The meeting was presided over 
by Dennis A. Dooley, president of the 
N.A.S.L. Papers were read by Miles О. 
Price, Columbia University Law Library, 
New York City, leader of discussion; James 
Bennett Childs, Documents Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Harry 
Shriver, Law Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Jerome Kear Wilcox, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 
As the result of the discussion both associa- 
tions in joint meeting agreed to appoint two 
joint committees: the first for the purpose of 
developing more active cooperation in making 
available administrative law materials on 
interlibrary loan for the use of small law 
libraries. This will perhaps mean the 
designation of particular libraries in each 
region where complete collections of ad- 
ministrative orders, rules, and decisions will 
be maintained. The second joint commit- 
tee will study plans for securing the adop- 
tion in other states of legislation similar to 
that recently enacted in California and Ken- 
tucky codifying the field of administrative 
law. 

The second subject discussed was “Inter- 
library Loans and New Methods of Con- 


ducting Library Exchanges.” ‘The paper 
on this subject was read by Alfred Decker 
Keator, State Library and Museum, Harris- 
burg, Pa., who emphasized the importance 
of closer cooperation between law librarians 
and the state library as the fountainhead 
supplying many books nct otherwise avail- 
able. 


MEETING WITH ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


The second session was held jointly with 
the A.L.A. Archives and Libraries Commit- 
tee, June 23, at Marquette. University Sci- 
ence Building and was presided over by Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, chairman of the committee. 
The program featured two splendid and 
enlightening addresses. The first dealt with 
the subject “Archives and the War” and 
was delivered by Collas G. Harris, chairman, 
Executive Committee, Committee on Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources, The Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Harris skilfully depicted the administrative 
and legal importance of archival material, 
the problems and methods of its use and 
preservation. Не said, "Perhaps the most 
important of the constructive results of 
wartime activities has been the increased 
realization among archivists, librarians, and 
museum directors of their common re- 
sponsibilities and of the possibilities of their 
fruitful cooperation. The national and state 
committees on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources afford a means by which this co- 
operation can be realized and can be 
continued beyond the war into the period 
when all our institutions must jointly play 
their part in the reconstruction of a good 
civilization and build carefully a foundation 
that will provide a lasting peace." Sargent 
B. Child, national director of The His- 
torical Records Survey, delivered the second 
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address entitled, “What Is Past Is Pro- 
logue,” in which he gave a clear-cut view of 
the activities, growth, and importance of 
the survey. Through its organization and 
vast army of research workers the survey 
has compiled and printed many volumes ‘of 
inventories of state archives, county archives, 
town and municipal archives, guides to 
manuscript collections, American Portrait 
Series, checklists of American imprints, 4tlas 
of Congressional Votes, Guide to Public 
Vital Statistics, and many others. The 
survey had the assistance of librarians, 
curators, and public officials in gathering 
the information, and though much of it has 
been printed into volumes, there remains 
unpublished quantities of valuable material 
which has been placed in institutions and 
other places of safety for preservation. 
While pointing out the accomplishments of 
the past, Mr. Child stressed the abundance 
of work yet to be done, especially looking 
toward the postwar period when a “shat- 
tered world . . . will call upon the energies 
and resources of America as they have never 
been called upon before." 


BANQUET 

On June 23 the annual banquet and second 
session with the American Association of 
Law Libraries were held. The principal 
speaker on this occasion was Justice E. T. 
Fairchild of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Judge Fairchild gave a very interesting 
historical outline of the courts in Wisconsin. 
He also emphasized the value of the service 
which the state libraries and other law 
libraries of the state contribute to the work 
of the courts and the legal profession. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
The business meeting of the N.A.S.L. was 
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held on Wednesday morning. It was pre- 
sided over by -the president, Dennis A. 
Dooley, and consisted of reports of com- 
mittees, election of officers, and roll call of 
states. The Publications Committee re- 
ported the issuance of a supplement to the 
Check List of Session Laws. which was 
originally published in 1935. Plans were 
made to continue the publication of supple- 
ments to the Check List of Legislative 
Journals and to begin the collection of ma- 
terial for the publication of a “Check List 
of State Public Documents.” 

The committee on nominations recom- 
mended the renomination of all of the pres- 
ent officers for a second term. The 
following were elected: president, Dennis 
A. Dooley, Massachusetts; first vice presi- 
dent, Alfred Decker Keator, Pennsylvania; 
second vice president, Mrs. Virginia С. 
Moody, South Carolina; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Gladys F. Riley, Wyoming. 

Resolutions were adopted commemorating 
the deaths of two members during the past 
year: Haddon W. Ivins, State Librarian of 
New Jersey, and Harriet C. Long, State 
Librarian of Oregon. Twenty state li- 
brarians answered the roll call of states and 
each reported on the state library develop- 
ment and activities of the past year. In 
each report war activities were stressed and 
special attention was given to the preserva- 
tion of the irreplaceable books in state li- 
braries in the event of enemy action. In 
some instances portions of state libraries 
have already been removed to safe locations 
and in other instances microfilming is being 
done for the purpose of providing duplicate 
copies in case the originals were destroyed. 


(Mns.) Сларуз Е. RILEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Theatre Library Association 
y ` 


T the one meeting of the Theatre Li- 

brary Association during the Milwau- 
kee Conference of A.L.A, in the Layton Art 
Gallery, the president, George Freedley, 
New York Public Library, New York City, 
presided. The meeting, on June 23, was 
devoted to consideration of the ways in 


which different types of libraries can be 
useful to drama study and enterprises. 


Mr. Towne’s ADDRESS 


The first of the four speakers, Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, reviewed the service of the college . 
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library to rural drama, presenting the re- 
sults of a brief questionnaire sent from his 
library to all land-grant colleges. This 
questionnaire, based on Norris Houghton’s 
“Drama at Our Crossroads,” a chapter in 
his book, Advance from Broadway, revealed 
that most of the institutions have in their 
main libraries drama collections of approxi- 
mately 2000 volumes (Idaho, Purdue, and 
Iowa, 1500; New Hampshire and- West Vir- 
ginia, 2000; Missouri, 2433; Oregon, 3350; 
Michigan, 3445). Separately housed, for 
the use of rural drama groups, a number 
of state universities have play collections; 
Arizona and Ohio have 4000; Wisconsin has 
the most, with 11,250 plays. However, the 
existence of these collections is not to be 
guessed at in many universities, for the 
books are often not cataloged in the main 
catalog. At other institutions the librarians 
maintain union title indexes of all the vari- 
ously shelved holdings in plays. Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
South Dakota have such indexes. 

Mr. Towne pointed out that in actual 
rural communities where the county library 
was the source of drama material there was 
not much offered beyond lists of publishers 
to whom the persons seeking information or 
plays must write for themselves, and in 


Michigan the extension worker in charge of 


the state's drama program will not go out 
this fall because of tire rationing. 


Miss Ronan’s Appress 


Elizabeth C. Ronan of the Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich., speaking from experi- 
ence in her own library and from the answers 
received when forty other Michigan libraries 
were sent a questionnaire, summarized what 
the smaller library can do to help the dra- 
matic efforts of its community. The Flint 
groups to which her library has given en- 
thusiastic aid ranged from the community 
theatre, the high school and junior college 
drama clubs, the church study groups, St. 
Cecilia Club, and other musical organiza- 
tions, to the Boy Scouts and the 4-Н Club. 

The help extended by librarians (who 
often were actual members of play reading 
committees) consisted of recommending and 
finding plays, borrowing theatre material 
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from and lending it to neighbor libraries, 
hunting out historical scenes to be drama- 
tized for special days, making an index of 
plays in the library but not in the standard 
published index, displaying posters, instruct- 
ing members of theatre groups on how to 
use the reference facilities of the library, 
and occasionally sponsoring the appearance 
of a touring puppet company. 

The chief tools of the librarians were their 
collections of plays, radio material, indexes 
to drama material, theatre magazines, books 
on technique, and their own interest and 
ingenuity. The chief desiderata: more 
simple, light playlets for amateurs, especially 
for children. Furthermore, said Miss 
Ronan, “I have for many years hoped that 
the play publishers would find some way 
themselves to build up representative col- 
lections in at least a few central points, 
safeguarded in some way as to royalties and 
pirating, which would be open to consulta- 
tion by any- hard-working play committee.” 


Mass RocKWELL’s ADDRESS 
. Ethel Theodora Rockwell, Bureau of 


Dramatic Activities, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
spoke on the responsibility of the college and 
university library to the theatre. Like Mr. 
Towne, she emphasized the library's useful- 
ness to rural communities. At Madison a 
Zona Gale memorial collection of plays has 
been started. 'The two most popular serv- 
ices of the Wisconsin drama library over a 
period of twenty years have been drama 
study outlines prepared for clubs and play 
lists. The latter are worth all the labor 
their preparation involves, Miss Rockwell 
believes. “I have put in many years of re- 
search and study in order to help answer 
the demand for such aids. Lists which I 
have found of the greatest help are: full- 
length plays for high schools, full-length 
plays for little or community theatres, short 
plays for high schools, and a special list for 
little theatres, plays for junior high school 
and for 4-H clubs, plays for grade children, 
plays for women and girls, plays for men and 
boys, industrial and professional plays, plays 
for churches, international plays showing 
adaptation to American life, outdoor plays 
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and pageants, plays for rural groups, and 
plays for holidays.” 

Plays for holidays are most in demand. 
“Probably this list is the most extensive and 
popular I have ever prepared, and the edi- 
tion has been exhausted. I list plays, 
pageants, and musical dramas which are. 
suitable for every holiday in our American 
calendar for various age groups. The list 
runs to about 150 mimeographed pages and 
is much fuller than any I have ever seen. 
I am now trying to revise and amplify it, 
for of course no such thing is ever really 
complete, since tomorrow new plays will 
appear which should be included. I think 
that the A.L.A. or the T.L.A. should publish 
such a list with provision for furnishing 
supplements of new material from time to 
time. I believe-such a service would be 
greatly appreciated and ardently received 
throughout the country.” 

Miss Rockwell expressed the hope that 
toward world unity it might be helpful and 
wise if theatre collections would try to build 
up their sections on the drama of other coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Myers’ PAPER 


To be obliged to reduce to generalities and 
abstractions the brilliantly concrete, prac- 
tical, and inspiriting remarks of Eliot Kurtz 
Myers of the Detroit Public Library (now 
in the Naval Station at New Orleans) is a 
downright pity. Edith Hall Crowell, of the 
New York Society Library, New York City, 
read to the T.L.A. Mr. Meyers’ paper on 
the obligations of the library to serve the 
professional theatre. First off, Mr. Myers 
regards the library’s obligations as “oppor- 
tunities” rather than obligations. His 
philosophy is energetic and affirmative, and 
during the season just past, 1941-42, under 
his direction the Music and Drama Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library made 
certain efforts to serve (1) present and 
future theatre audiences, (2) present and 
future playwrights, and (3) theatre work- 
ers ‘preparing their productions in the city. 

“The Library’s opportunities," he declares, 
have "to be created and grasped . . . not 
awaited.” This, despite the fact that “in 
actual experience we have found professional 
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people suspicious of the value of our services, 
cooperating more out of courtesy and an 
appreciation of our nuisance value than out 
of conviction. Motion picture companies 
usually cooperate out of the abundance of 
their publicity material and a gambling in- 
stinct. . . . But the general attitude is 
antipathetic, and when the press agent for 
a five-thousand-seat theatre in downtown 
Detroit was approached for stills prior to the 
opening of How Green Was My Valley, 
the request was granted with a depreciatory 
comment that any practical returns from 
cooperation with the library were unlikely 
since there had been no picture (with two 
exceptions) which had not been hurt com- 
mercially by the public's knowledge that it 
was based on a highly successful book. The 
bulk of the movie-going public did not read, 
he contended, and such knowledge frightened 
them away. In the light of the $300,000 
recently paid for screen rights to Steinbeck’s 
The Moon Is Down and the local financial 
success of that very play, these convictions 
do not seem to square—but they are indica- 
tive of the movie publicist's, and to a degree 
the theatre publicist's, attitudes. 

For the playgoer the library had a series 
of talks and forums with local and visiting 
theatre personages taking part, previews by 
Alma Josenhans of dramatic productions 
scheduled to come to town, lectures on early 
Detroit theatre history, displays of stills 
(coaxed from the New York offices of 
touring companies), and bound files of 
critics’ reviews. The stills, of which about 
seventy were received in answer to requests, 
were used and reused many times. “For 
instance, the Watch on the Rhine and Candle 
in the Wind stills were used, not only in the 

. season preview, but in displays devoted to the 

American Theatre Society and in a display 
on ‘The Theatre in War,’ as well as im- 
mediately previous to and during their local 
engagements. Ultimately the stills were 
given accession numbers and became a part 
of a permanent file, indexed by play titles, 
names of actors, and otherwise." 

Mr. Myers recommends that users of the 
theatre collection be led to biographic ma- 
terial and pictures rather than to printed 
copies of a play before they go to see it. 
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“Printed plays for reminiscence and for the 
schoolroom, yes, and for the amateur pro- 
ducer and the prompter. But for the play- 
goer, distinctly, no.” | 
For playwrights, established or aspirant, 
the Music and Drama Department features 
not only books on technique but a collection 
of printed plays and manuscripts of local 
playwrights. Service to critics could be 
greater than it now is. “I wish sincerely 
that the critics of our metropolitan dailies 
were more aware of the service the library 
is capable of rendering. Not only could they 
avoid many of their errors of fact by a 
moment’s recourse to the telephone, but I 
feel they would become more aware of a par- 
ticularly keen and intelligent portion of the 
theatre audience among our patrons, a fra- 
ternity not easily viewed from either the 
eighth row or the star’s dressing room.” 
Service to the professional theatre increases 
the nearer the library is to New York, the 


maximum being attained only, and naturally, ` 


by the "Theatre Collection of the New York 
Public Library. Mr. Myers’ hope is that 
the professional theatre will itself think of 
demands to put to the libraries, for the li- 
braries are delighted to respond. 
ж ж ож 

A brief report from the treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, was read by Mr. 
Freedley. Mr. Freedley distributed copies 
ef the Broadside to visitors unfamiliar with 


^ 
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the association's publication and called at- 
tention to the American and British play 
reproduction project outlined in the latest 
issue of the Broadside. The 'T.L.A. is 
sponsoring the reproduction by  Readex 
microprinting of three centuries of drama, 
making available to any library interested 
what amounts to a synthesis of the English- 
speaking world's dramatic treasures. The 
other project of T.L.A., the “Theatre 
Quarterly," has been somewhat revised in 
view of the wartime and is to be an annual, | 
sponsored by a Publications Committee, of 
which Professor Richard Ceough, Depart- 
ment of Speech, College of the City of New 
York, is the chairman. The "Theatre An- 
nual" is planned for fall publication, in time 
for Christmas-giving, and will be issued at a 
modest price, about a dollar. Subscriptions 
and suggestions may be sent to the secretary. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers of the T.L.A. for 1942 are: 
president, George Freedley, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York City; secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, McCord Theatre 
Museum, „Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas (home address: 118 Centre Ave., 
Lynbrook, Long Island, N.Y.) ; treasurer,. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, Theatre 
Collection, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 

Mns. Saran CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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A 


Abbot, Etheldred, 84, - 
Abramson, Debora R., elected, 73. 


. Adult ed. bd, 41. 


Adult ed. г. t, 79-81. 
Agricultural 13 sect., 49-50. 
Aldrich, Ella V., rpt, 35, 39-40. 
Alexander, Margaret, rpt, 64. 
Allez, George C., 131. 

Alvarez, Robert Smyth, тоо, 
Ambuhl, Frances, elected, 63. 
American assn of law 1s, 129. 
Anderson, Homer W., 33. 
Anderson, Ottilia C., elected, 63. 
Andraca, Carmen, 33, 101. 
Andrews, Siri M., elected, 6s. 
Art ref. г. t, 82-85. 


„Association of Am, 1. schs, ane 31. 
“Association of coll. 


and ref. Is, 
49-52; const. and by-laws, 49. 
Avery, Maude E, 118; elected, 
118. 
Ayrault, Margaret Webster, 
rpt, 98-100. 
B 


Bach, Janice D., rpt, 90-92. 

Bailey, Crystal W., 76-77. 

Bailey, Louis J., тот, 102, 

Bailey, Ralph E., 115-16, 

Baily, Harold J., elected, 77, 

Baker, Maysel О’Н., 51. 

Ballance, Paul, 93; elected, 93. 

Barrett, Elizabeth Perkins, 139; 
elected, 139. 

Bartlett, Hazel, 133. 

Barton, Mary N;, va 51. 

Bass, Lawrence W., 

Batchelder, Mildred. 56 69, 70. 

Bauer, W. W., 115. 

Beal, H. Marjorie, 75, 78; elected, 
37, 73; “State aid for state- 
wide’ 1, development: N. C." 
17-20. 

Beals, Ralph A., 33, 124. 

Beard, Sarah Allen, 70. 

Beetle, Clara, 52, 

Bement, Constance, 76; rpt, 73. 

Berry, Ethel L, elected, 73. 

Bertschy, Mrs. Charles, 33. 

Beust, Nora E., 68, 69, 83. 

Beveridge, Lowell P., 133. 

Bittner, Adela, elected, 77, 

Blackmer, Leonard, 36. 

Blakely, Robert J., 33. 

Blind, work with com. See Work 
with the blind г. +, 

Blix, Ovid, 124. 

Boards and coms, com, rpt, 46-47. 

Bodden, Isabel, 69. 

Bond, Elizabeth, 45, 122-23; rpt, 
114-15. : 

Book drives com., 46. 

"Book needs in Europe and the 
Orient,” Danton, 8-ro. р 


99; 


.Book post, com. rpt, 42. 


Bookbinding com., 85-89. | 
Boyd, Anne M., 36, 46; elected, 


37. 
Boyd, Jessie Edna, 69. 
Boye, Inger, 64. 
Boyle, Gertrude M., elected, 63. 
Bradbury, Mildred Rockwood, 84. 
Bradley, Phillips, elected, 77-78. 
Brady, Nellie, 33. 


Index 


Branch Ins г, t., 90-92. 
Breed, Clara Estelle, 66, 67. 
Breen, Dorothy, elected, 85. 
Briggs, Elizabeth 66, 67. 
British Columbia 1. assn, 48. 
Broughton, C. E., 77. 

Brown, Charles H., 32, 33, 35, 36, 
38, 39, бб, тоў, 108; rpt, 48. 
Brown, Janice Stewart, elected, 50. 
Brown, Leslie E., rpt, 40-41. 

Bry, Ilse, 31. 
Bryan, Alice L, 122. 


‘Bryan, Dorothy M., 66. 


Bryan, James E., rpt, 128. 
Bryson, Lyman L., 115. 
Buhler, Mildred B., 49-50. 
Burkat, Leonard, 134. 


„Burke, John C., 73-74. 


Bush, Helen E., 133. 
Business and technology r. t., 92- 


93. 
Butler, Helen Louise, 64. 


С 


Cabeen, Violet Abbott, 114. 

Caffrey, Gerald P., 33, 112. 

Cain, Mary J., elected, 72. 

Caldecott award, 66, 67. 

Caldwell, Gladys, 83, 133. 

Campbell, Celia Pope, rpt, 70. 

Carlisle, Norman V., 70-71. 

Carlson, William Н., 51. 

Carnovsky, Leon, 94; elected, 37, 
131; тр, 122. - 

Carruthers, Ralph H., 48. 

Carter, Julia F., 32, 64, 66, 67. 

Carter, Mary Duncan, 50; rpt, 45- 
буз 


46. 
Castagna, Edwin, 98, 99, тоо. 


_Cataloging and class. div, See Divi- 


sion of cat. and class. 

Cavanaugh, Eleanor S., 32. 

Ceough, Richard, 139. 

Chailquist, Minerva, 90. 

Chambers, Mrs, Guy C. 
. elected, 77. 

Chapman, Theodore S., hon. mbr, 
35, 40. 

Chapters, com, rpt, 48. 

Chase, Gilbert, 134. 

Chase, Virginia, elected, 67. 

Children's 1, assn, 65-68. 

Child, Sargent B., 135-36. 

Childs, James Bennett, 114, 135. 

Christeson, Frances, 50. 

Christmas, Marie, 61. 

Christoffers, Ethel, 52. 

Cizon, Elizabeth, 107. 

Clark, Trances, 53. 

Clark, Rheta A., 69; elected 70; 
rpt, 68-70. 

Clay, Margaret Jean, 
elected, 37: | 

Clay, Mary Н., elected, 51. 

Clemons, Harry, .elected, 52. 

Cleveland р. L, foreign born and, 
28-31. 

Clift, David: H., 42. 

Clock, Alice Sheldon, 78. 

Coen, B. F., 72, 7 

Coldren, Fanny A., зт. 

College Is sect., бо. 

Collins, Eleanor S., 84; rpt, 82-85. 

Comings, Marian, 85. 

Compton, Charles H., 33, 81. 


773 


46, 105; 
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Conat, Mabel L., elected, 49. 

Coney, Donald, 32, 49; rpt, 36-37. 

Connor, John M., rpt, 43-44. 

Constitution and by-laws, 
rpt, 35-36, 40, 

Cook, Dorethy E., elected, 37. 

Cooke, Adeline, грі, 121. 

Coombs, Ruth Crawford, 125. 

Cornell, Herbert W., 116, 117. 

Cory, John M., 51. 

Coulter, Edith M., 131. 

Council, 39-48. 

Council credentials com., 
tions, 46; mbrs, 46. 

County and regional Is sect., 75- 
76. 

Cowles, Barbara, 118. 

Craven, Avery, 94. 

Crowell, Edith Hall, 138. 

Cullen, Hazel, roo, 

Cumming, Gecrge Burton, 82. 

Cunningham, Eileen R., 118. 

Currin, Althea M., бо. 

Curry, John Stewart, 82. 

Curtiss, Dorothy W., грі, 129-31. 


com. 


func- 


Cushing, Helen Grant, elected, 
118, 
Cutter, Annie Spencer, 64. 


D 


Dalgliesh, Alice, 68, 69. 
Dalgoutte, William Craig, 114. 
Dalton, Jack, elected, 5r. 

Daniels, Marietta, 118, 

Danton, J. Periam, 39; “Bk eeds 
in Europe and the Orient,” 8-10. 

Darrah, Jane Addams, 66. 

Davidson, Carter, 50. 

Davidson, Mrs. Richard, 78. 

Davis, Mary Gould, rpt, 65. 

Day, Emily L., elected, 50, 

Dempsey, Mary K., 126-28. 

Derby, Grace Emily, 117. 

Dickinson, George S., 133. 

Dickson, Harriet, 67. 

Division of cat. and class, 52-64; 
auditing com., 56; cat, and class, 
com., 53-60; coop. cat. com., 
56-57; Г. C. cards com., 58; 
mechanical equipment com, бо; 
mbrship com., 62; nominating 
com., 63; proposed amendments 
com., 62-63; pubs com., 60-61; 
regional groups com., 58; re- 
lations with L.C. сот., 56; state 
author headings com., 61-62; 
study of yrbk com. 61; subj. 
headings and class. сот., 57. 

Division of ls for children and 
young people, 64-72; nominating 
com., 55; р. relations com., 64; 
pubs com., 64-65; radio com., 
65. 

Divisional relations, com. rpt, 48. 

Divisions, allocations to, 47. 

Dollard, Mary E., 122, 123, 125. 

Dooley, Dennis A., 32, 135, 136. 

Douglas, Mary Peacock, 69; 
elected, 70. 

porns, Robert Bingham, elected, 


Dore, Trene May, elected, 63; rpt, 
62-63. 

Drescher, Milton A., 117. 

DuBois, Isabel, rpt, 116-17. 


‘ 
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Dudgeon, Matthew S., 32. 
Dulka, John, roo. 
Dunbar, Ralph M., 42, 51; elected, 


37. 
Dunn, Madeleine B., elected, 75. 
Dye, Eleanor M., 126. . 


(E 
Edmonds, Walter D., 66. 
Education, Brown, 40-41. 
Educational films and Is com., 46. 
Educational relationships in local 
communities, com, rpt, 40-41. 
Edwards, Gertrude M., 96, 97; 
elected, 98. 
Election com., rpt, 37. 
Ellison, Martha Louise, грі, 108- 


12. 

Ellsworth, Ralph Eugene, 77. 

Engineering sch. ls sect., 49. 

Erlandson, Ruth M., 122. 

Ersted, Ruth M., elected, 65. 

Estes, Rice, elected, 126; rpt, 122- 
26. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., 116. 


F 


Fairchild, Е, T., 136. 
Farquhar, Alice M., 41. 
Farr, Helen E., 54, 55. Я 
Farrar, Сога Hinkins, 119-20, 
Farrell, Sallie J., 35, 78. 
Farrington, Anne, 96. 
Fay, Lucy E., трі, 131. 
Federal relations, com, 


41. 

Ferguson, Milton James, 103; rpt, 
103-04. 

Ferris, Helen, 69. 

Fetty, Irene, 98; elected, 37. 

Field, Pearl L, 124, 125. 

Film on 1s com., 46. 

Finance com., mbrs, 46; rpt, 36. 

Finkelstein, Louis, x15. 

Finney, George J., 101-02. 

Fleming, Joseph B., 77 

Fleming, Thomas P., rpt, 45. 

Flexner, Jennie M., 31, 
elected, 37; rpt, 42-43. 

Floyd, Mary, 51. 

Focke, Helen M., elected, 93. 

Fontaine, Everett O., 133. 

Foote, Lucy B., rpt, 61-62. 

Foreign born, com, on work with: 
See Work with the foreign born 
com, 

Foreign born, Parsons, 28-31. 

Foster, Mary Yom om elected, 37. 

Foutts, James C., 

Fowler, Julian $7 ‘lected, 50. 

Francis, Elinor Jean, elected, 121. 

. Frederick, John T., 66. 

Freedley, George, 32, 44, 
elected, 139. 

Fresch, Olive Janet, 99; elected, 


100. 

Frick, Bertha M., 61. 

Friends of 1s com. 47, 94-96. 

Frost, Edythe M., 96. 

Fuchs, Florence C., rpt, 6o. 

Fuller, Grace P., 52. 

Fussler, Herman Н., rpt, 48. 

Fyan, Loleta Dawson, elected, 73; 
resolutions, 44-45; “State aid 
for state-wide 1. development: 
Mich.,” 20-25. 


D 


128; 


136; 


трі, 39, 


G 


Galt, Alexander, 85; грі, 35-89. 

Ganz, Rudolph, 133. 

Gardiner, Jewel, elected, 65, 70. 

General sessions, 32-38. 

Gilman, Elizabeth L., 66, 

Girdner, Margaret V., 69, 126. 

Gitler, Robert Laurence, elected, 
100, 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., 59. 117; 
elected, 37. 

Glassey, "Margaret X., бо. 

Goldhor, Herbert, rpt, 37. 

Goldthwaite, Scott, 134. 

Gordon, Elsie, elected, 81. 

Gordon, Helen L., 107, 

Gourley, James E., elected, тоз. 

Green, Dorothy Goodman, elected, 
92. 

Greenaway, Emerson, 108. 

Greer, Margaret, 69. 

Greer, Margaret R., elected, 126. 

Grill, Maud E., 72, 75; elected, 75. 

Griswold, Helen S., 9o. 

Gross, Sarah Chokla, elected, 139; 
rpt, 136-39. 

Grumman, Mrs, Russell M., 76. 

Gumpert, Martin, 128. 

Gurney, Edith B., 82, 83, 85, 


H 


Hager, Margaret, 75-76. 
Hagerman, Dorothy T., 94; elected, 


92. ; 

Haley, Lucia, elected, 50. 

Hall, Mrs. Charles, elected, 77. 
Hall, Elvajean, 69. 

Hamill, Harold L., 87-88; rpt, 39, 


41. 
Hammond, Ruth E, elected, 37: 
Hansen, Agnes Camilla, 131. 
Hanson, Elizabeth, rpt, 117-18. 
Hanson, Mary Elizabeth, 117. 
Harding, Thomas S., 37. 
Hargrave, Helen, elected, r29. 
Harris, Collas G., 135. 
Harris, Helen M., elected, 37. 
Harwood, Laurence J., 34. 
Hauck, Celia R, 53. 
Haygood, William C., rpt, 102. 
Haykin, David Judson, 56; 
57. 
Hayner, С. Irene, elected, 70. 
Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, 32. 
Heaps, Willard A., 69, 100. 
‘Heathcote, Lesley Muriel, 118. 
Henkle, Herman H., 56, 129, 131; 


rpt, 


rpt, 58. 
Hensel, Evelyn M., 55. : 
Henshaw, Francis Н., 114-15; 


elected, 112. 
Herbert, Clara Wells, elected, 37. 
Herrmann, Eleanor, rpt, 70-72. 
Herzog, Marion Rawls, 84. 
Heyl Lawrence, rpt, 47-48. & 
Hickman, Margaret, 51. 
Hickman, Margaret Gabriel, 125. 
Hill, Sidney B., 32; elected, 129. 
Hirsch, Benedict Z., elected, 108; 
rpt, 104-08. 


"Homes, Nellie M., elected, 5o. 


Hospital ls г. t, const. 
and by-laws, 96-97. 


Hough, Ann Murray, elected, 67. 


96-98; 


“Keppel, 


z 
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Houghton, Mrs. Hiram Cole, 
elected, 77. 

Howard, Paul, elected, 93; 
92-93. 

Howe, Harriet E., 131; rpt, 113. 

Hughes, Marion, 97. 

Huhn, Natalie Т., 119. 

Hull, Edna M., 115. 

Hume, Annie Т., elected, тат, 

Huning, Апаш, до. 


I 


Ihm, Elsa H., 116; трі, 115-16. 
Iling, I. L., 103-04. 
Importations, com, rpt, 45. 
International cultural relations, 
bd, 39, 47. > 
International relations, 39; Dan- 
ton, 8-10; Lord, 13-16; Lyden- 
berg, 7; Russell, 11-12; Wilcox, 


rpt, 


Ireland, Norma Olin, 99, 100. , 


Jackson, Edwin G., elected, 92. 
James, Mary Helen, тоо; elected, 


100. 
Jedermann, Ruth, 83, 84, 
Jettson, Pearl, 32 
Joeckel, Carleton B., 94, 104; rpt, 


39. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, elected, 37. 

Johnson, Winifred A., 55. 

Jones, Edna L., elected, 85. 

Jones, Perrie, 79. 

Jones, Sarah, 69. 

Jones, Sarah L., elected, 73. 

Junior coll 1s sect, 50-51. 

Junior mbrs г. t, 98-100; const. 
and by-laws, 99. 

K 

Kaiser, John Boynton, elected, 37. 

Kaplan, Louis, 117. 

Keator, Alfred Decker, 135, 136; 
“State aid for state-wide 1, de- 
velopment: Pa.," 25-27. 

Kellar, Herbert А., 49, 50. 

Kelly, Frances Hamerton, elected, 
131. 

Kelly, Matilde, 114. 

Kenan, Mary B., 76, 125; elected, 


Frederick, P., hon. mbr, 


35, 40. 
Kerr, Willis H., elected, 49. 
Kinkeldey, Otto, 133. 
King, Hazel Florence, 53. 
King, Marion May, 119, 
Kirk, Marguerite, 70. 
Knaus, Mary C., 77-73. 
Knollenberg, Bernhard, 52. 
Kohlstedt, Donald Winston, 115. 
Krane, Irving, 106-07. 
Kristoffersen, Magnus K., 
elected, 103. 
Krueger, Hanna Elsa, 50. 
Krug, Richard E., 32, 33, 36, 
123-24. 
Xruger, Charles F., 98. 


L 


Laing, Hazel D., rpt, 75-76. 
Lamb, William Ash, трі, 79-81. 


112; 


Landfear, Bess M., 69. 

Lathrop, Olive С., 35. 

Latin Am., 1. coop. with, 
101-02, 

Lawlese, Jean M., 119; rpt, 119- 
21. 

Lawtence, Marion, rpt, 126-28. 

Layman, Delourise L, roo. 

League of l. commissions, 73-75. 

Leary, Bernice, 112-13. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, 69; rpt, 
64-65. 

Legislation com., 46. 

Lending г. t., 102-03. . 

Lenroot, Katharine F., 64. 

Lester, Clarence B., 73. 

Leupp, Harold L., 52. 

Levin, Nathan R., 116. 

Levins, Hazel Kirk, 98, roo. 

Lewis, Glenn M., elected, 112. 

Lewis, Helen B., elected, 126. 

Lewis, John, 98. 

Lewis, Minnie Anson, rpt, 63. 
"Libraries and foreign born read- 
ers, 1942—," Parsons, 28-31. 

Libraries and the war com., 46. 

"Libraries and the war effort of 
the Americas," Wilcox, 3-6. 

"Libraries in war areas," Russell, 
11-12, 

Libraries of tchr-training institu- 
tions sect. 51. 

Library action com., 46-47. 

Library bldgs г, t, 103-04. 

Library ext, bd, тол. 

Library ext. div., 72-77. 

Library unions r. t, 104-08; call, 
105; resolution, 107. 

Lindem, Selma M., 98. 

Lindner, Agatha L., 120-21. 

Little, Evelyn Steel, elected, 37. 

Livsey, Rosemary Earnshaw, rpt, 
112-13, 

Loizeaux, Marie D., 114, 115. 

Long, Bernita J., elected, 129. 

Long, Fern, 29. 

,Long, Harriet G., elected, 67. 

Loos, Norma Ende, 66. 

Lord, Milton E., 32, 39; “Postwar 
relationships and internat] cul- 
tural relations," 13-16, 

Luccock, Halford E., rrs. 

Lucioli, Clara E., rpt, 96-98. 

Ludington, Flora B., 33, 39, 46. 

Luke, Robert A., 77. 

Lund, John J., elected, 52. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 39, 128; 
."Why a North Аш. 1. in Mex- 
ico?" 7, $ 

Lyle, Guy R., elected, 37. 


M 


McAllister, Samuel W., rpt, 49. 

McCloskey, Robert, 66. 

McColvin, Lionel R., 32. 

McCrum, Blanche 
„elected, 37. 

McCollough, Ruth Dorothy, elected, 
63. 

McDearman, Mary Louise, elected, 
73, 75. А 

McDiarmid, Errett W., 35, до. - 

MacDonald, M. Ruth, 56; elected, 
63; rpt, 52-64. 

McEwen, Jessie, 68, 69. 


com., 


Prichard, 


McLaughlin, 


INDEX 


McEwen, Robert W., 49. 
MacFadden, Priscila S., elected, 


85. 
McGiffert, Alfred Cushman, Jr., 
115. 
McJenkin, Virginia, elected, 70. 
MacKay, Mercedes .B., elected, 73. 
Isabel, elected, 65, 
67. 
MacLean, Alice R. G., 107. 
MacLeish, Archibald, 38. 
MacNair, Mary Wilson, 118. 
McPherson, Oscar H., elected, 70. 
Magill, Wallace R., 133. 
Marchant, Muriel S., elected, 73. 
Marcus, William Elder, тоз. 
Martin, Nella Jane, .59. 
Massee, May, 66. 
Means, Florence Crannell, 70. 
Medway, Hazel I., elected, 81. 
Melcher, Frederic G., 65, 66. 
Melchior, William T., 68. 
Membership, hon., 35, 39-40. 
Merrell, Martha B., 72. 
Merrill, Julia Wright, 
104. 
Merritt, Mary Jane, 9o. 
Metcalf, Clarence S., 30. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., 37, 47, 
motion, 38; rpt; 46-47. 
Methven, Mildred L., 73, 75. . 
Metz, J. J., 93. 
Michell, Joyce, 133. 
Michigan, state aid, 20-25. 
Milam, Carl H., 33, 48, 78; 


73; rpt 


66; 


rpt, 
41. 
Miller, Robert Alexander, elected, 


7. 
Millspaugh, C. A., 5r. 
Mitchell, Eleanor, 102. 
Mitchell, James M., 116, 117. 
Modisette, James Oliver, 34-35, 
8 


75. 
Moe, Е. B., 51 
Mohrhardt, Foster E., 50 
Moody, Virginia G., 136. 
Morey, Lucy Salamanca, 114. 


Morison, Charles Keith, 72, 75, 


105. 
Morrison, Alfred A., elected, 129. 
Morsch, Lucile M., 52, 56; elected, 
375 ГРЬ 56-57. 
Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, 32-33. 
Mulberry, Mrs, Harry М., 94-96. 
Mumford, L. Quincy, rpt, 56. 
Mundt, Alice, 84. . 
Munn, R. Russell, 29, 30. 
Murphy, Jean McK., 83. 
Music 1. assn, 132-35. 
Myers, Eliot Kurtz, 138-39. 


N 


National assn of state Is, 135-36. 
Nef, John U., 128. 


Nesbitt, Elizabeth, elected, 65, 67. 


Newbery award, 66, 67. 

Newman, Helen, elected, 129. 
Newman, Irene, 68, 

Nielsen, Mrs. Glyde B., elected, 
` 98. 

Nimitz, Catherine V., 132, 134. 
Noggle, Wave L., elected, 51. 
Noon, Paul A. T., 73. 

North Carolina, state aid, 17-20. 
Norton, Margaret C., 135. 
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Oates, Robert С. A., 69. 

Oberheim, Grace M., 122, 

Obernderfer, Anne Faulkner, 133. 

Officers, elected, 37. - 

Ohr, Elizabeth, 84. 

Olivera, Vera, 85. 

O'Malley, Ruth, elected, 73; rpt 
72-73, 73-75. 

Order and bk selection г. t., 108-12, 

Oregon 1. assn, 48. 

Orman, Oscar Carl, 35, 46; rpt, 
8, 


э 


49. 
Osborn, Andrew D., elected, 63. 
Out-of-print bks, com. rpt, 47-48. 


P 


Packard, Marion, elected, 77. 
Paine, Clarence S., 35, 49. 


. Paine, Н. Thomas, 5r. 


Parent ed, com., 47, 112-13. 

Park, Charles V., 51. 

Parsons, Mary Prescott, 128; “Ls 
and foreign born readers, 1942-," 
28-31. 

Partridge, Charlotte, 83, 85. 

Paterson, Donald G., 92-93. 

Peerson, Ethel, 35. 

Penna, Carlos -Victor, тот. 

Pennsylvania, state aid, 25-27, 

Peterson, Harry N., 102; rpt, 102- 
03. 

Peterson, Olga М., 115. 

Pettee, Julia, 52. 

Phillips, Georgia Davis, rpt, s6. 

Photographic reproduction of 1. 
materials, com. rpt, 48. 

Pierson, Harriet Wheeler, 118. 

Pike, Mildred H., 108-10. 

Place, Lois Townley, 69; elected, 
70. 

Plaut, Alice S., 133; rpt, 85. 

Poldervaart, Arie, elected, 129. 

Pomeroy, Eunice T., 29. 

Fosell, Elsa Z., 29, 79; elected 

т. 

Postwar planning, com. rpt, 39. 

“Postwar relationships and in- 
ternatl cultural relations," Lord, 
13-16. 

Powell, Benjamin E., грі, 49-52. 

Prael, Barbara, 125. 

Prevost, Marie Louise, rpt, 6r. 

Price, Miles O., 135; elected, 129. 

Proctor, Margia W., 125, 126. · 

Professional training г. t, тїз. 

Public documents, com., 114; com. 
грі, 41-42. . 

Public relations, com., 114-15; 
com, recommendations, 45-46, 

Purvin, Jennie F., 123. 


Q 


Quebec ]. assn, greeting, 33. 


Quigley, Margery C., 102-03. 


R 


Ranck, Wilson M., roo. . 
Randolph, Dorothy, elected, 73. - 
Ranlett, Louis Felix, 102. 
Rasche, William F., 93. 
Raymond, Eugenia, 85. 

Reece, Ernest J., r31. 
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Reely, Mary Katharine, 80-81. 

Reese, Gustave, 133. 

Reference Ins sect., Sr., 

Refugee Ins, com. rpt, 42-43. 

Reid, deLafayette, Jr., 50. 

Reid, Dorcas Worsley, elected, 75. 

Religious bks т. t, 115-16 

Resolutions com., rpt, 36-37. 

Reuss, Dorothy M., so. . 

Reynolds, Margaret, 33. 

Rice, Paul North, 32. 

Riedl, Mrs. John, 82. 

Riley, Gladys F., 136; rpt, 135-36. 

Robinson, Edgar S., elected, 37. 

Rockwell, Ethel Theodora, 137-38. 

Roden, Carl B., 35, 94, 11r. 

Rogers, Joseph W., 33. 

Ronan, Elizabeth C., 137. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, 30; elected 
37; rpt, 65. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., message, 
36. 

Root, Donna L., 125, 126. 

Root, Marion Metcalf, 32, 52, 55, 
63; elected, 63. 

Rose, Ernestine, elected, 37. 

Rosholt, Ruth, 115. 

Rush, Charles E., 76; elected, 52. 

Russell, Dorothy E.,'98. 

Russell, John Dale, 129, 130. 

Russell, John Richmond, 39, 117; 
"Ls in war areas," 11-12, 

Ryan, John К., 115. 


5 


Sacra, Mabel S., 69. 

St. John, Sarah, 83, 84. 

Salaries, staff, and tenure bd, civil 
service subcom., 116-17. 

Saltsman, Sue A., 90. 

Sambaquy, Lydia de Queiroz, 33, 
101. 
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A Message,to 


nese in the Philippines was to de- 
stroy an American library. The policy of 
the Nazis and the Fascists toward 11- 
braries, librarians, writers of books, and 
readers of books has long been familiar to 
us. The Japanese by their act of barbar- 
ism adopted the Nazi policy for themselves. 
. -But they did more than that. They 
brought directly home to Americans the 
menace of this war to American civiliza- 
tion, American culture, and American 
books—as well as those who use Ámerican 
books, produce American books, and care 
for American books. Most of us have 
realized for a long time that we Ameri- 
cans were not immune. The fact is now 
apparent to all of us. 

'The consequence is to underline em- 
phatically the position of librarians in this 
war. They are combatants from this time 
on in all countries where free libraries 
and a free culture still exist. As com- 
batants they have a right to know what 
their combatant duties are—in what ways 
they can fight back and what fronts are 
committed to their charge. 

Library associations and meetings of 
librarians all over the country have been 
devoted for many months to the con- 
sideration of these problems. From my 
point of view as the director of the Office 
of War Information there is one front on 
which the services of librarians are 
urgently required. Librarians occupy a 
position in American life which enables 
them to see to it that the people of this 
country have the facts before them. 

Teachers and writers сап and do per- 
form useful services on this front but 
neither writers nor teachers have at their 
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erican Librarians 


disposition in their professional work the 
facilities which the librarian employs. 
The librarian has around him, or should 
have, the books in which the facts are 
presented—the books in which the prob- 
lems are posed, the considerations are 
reviewed, and the facts are made evident. 
Librarians in their professional duty are 
continually concerned with the problem of 
directing their readers to the materials 
which their readers require. In the pres- 
ent war as never before this duty of li- 
brarians assumes a first and pressing 
importance and librarians in consequence 
carry a responsibility such as they have 
never carried in our history. 

I have been gratified to note the con- 
cern of the various library associations 
with this problem. ‘The Office of War 
Information would be happy indeed to be 
of service to these associations and to 
individual librarians in meeting the vari- 
ous problems which have presented them- 
selves. А part—and one of the most 
important parts of the work of the Office 
of War Information—can only be success- 
fully performed with the cooperation of 
American libraries and American li- 
brarians. I am profoundly grateful for 
the offers of cooperation which have come 
to me and I for my part should like to 
offer in return the fullest cooperation by 
my office and all its members. American 
librarians have already taken up the 
challenge with which this war has faced 
them. I should like to work beside them 
in the common cause. 


— €. ДЖ ло 
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The War and Libraries 


This statement has been adopted by the U. S. Office 
of Education’s Wartime Commission. 


Tix: OFFICE OF EDUCATION’S WARTIME COMMISSION commends public 
and other libraries of the United States for the wartime services offered to the 
American people through their war information centers and other depart- 
ments. It recommends the continuation and expansion of these services. 


In addition, it recommends that all libraries now emphasize the 
diffusion of information on the problems and issues which confront us, in 
connection with: 

Winning the war 
Planning for postwar America 
Planning for the postwar world 


The people of the United States must understand the issues, form 
intelligent opinions about them, and influence those decisions which deter- 
mine national policy. 


The Wartime Commission, therefore, urges that all libraries (1) 
provide generously the books and other materials which will contribute to 
the people's understanding of the issues and (2) get for such materials the 
widest possible reading. 


Thus the library can make a significant contribution to informed and inde- 
pendent thinking which is essential both to the war effort and to the main- 
tenance of a democracy. 
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Our War Job 


М THE PRESENT WAR . .. librarians 
. carry a responsibility such as 
they have never carried in our history... . 
they are combatants from this time on," 
says Elmer Davis. 

There is no doubt about what the re- 
sponsibility is. We were eloquently told by 
speakers at the Milwaukee Conference. 
We have told ourselves in A.L.A. Coun- 
cil resolutions. The Office of Education 
Wartime Commission has told us in a 
resolution printed on page 584. Elmer’ 
Davis, chief of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, tells us plainly and simply “то see 
to it that the people of this country have 
the facts before them.” 

This is a call to adult education with 
a magnificent purpose. We are asked to 
make a major contribution to the en- 
lightenment of the American people on 
the main issues which call for decision. 
These issues are of such significance and 
the decisions concerning them of such im- 
portance, that what the free nations 
decide now may greatly influence the 
future history of the world. 

There is of course no assumption that 
the task is ours alone. There is more 
than an assumption that unless we do our 
own particular part that part will not be 
done. 


Tuts Means CONVERSION 


‚ Industry, business, colleges, schools— 
all American institutions—are reorganiz- 
ing themselves for war. Libraries must 
do no less. This means more than a 
change of emphasis more than minor 
adjustments. 


It means, I think, a better understand- 
ing by library staff members and library 
trustees of what the vital problems and 
Issues are; greater familiarity with the 
insides of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and documents which deal sensibly with 
these problems and issues; and the de- 
velopment of new techniques for keeping 
problems and issues, as well as books, 
before the readers. 

The careful selection of materials 
which such a program requires must be 
balanced by bold elimination or curtail- 
ment of what is unessential or possibly 
just less important at this moment. The 
same principles will apply to the curtail- 
ment or elimination of certain services. 


Мот AN Easy Јов 


The task will challenge librarians all 
the more because it is not an easy one. 
It calls for creative imagination and in- 
genuity. It involves increased labor when 
staffs are being depleted. It may arouse 
some resentment on the part of readers who 
want their library service as usual. It 
will be disturbing to those who believe that 
the library should be a refuge from the war 
rather than a participant in it. 

Some of the leaders among us—and 
they are to be found in all kinds of 
libraries of all sizes—have already demon- 
strated that the job can be done. Now 
that a call has come from the government, 
every librarian will respond. 

Books can help to win the war. Elmer 
Davis is asking every librarian to give 
them their chance. 


C.H.M. 
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Converting the Library to 
War Conditions 


RUTH RUTZEN- 


The chief of the circulation department of the Detroit Public Library was 
drafted by the A.L.A. to prepare practical suggestions for libraries 
for implementing the Council Policy Statement on war issues. 
| She was aided by comments from a group representing 

libraries of various kinds and sizes." 


HE ‘ASSOCIATION therefore recom- 

mends that every library give the great- 

est possible emphasis for the dura- 
tion of the war to those materials and 
services which will give people the facts 
and ideas that will enable them to make 
intelligent decisions on these important 
questions, 


The extent to which this Council Policy 
Statement becomes effective in libraries 
is primarily dependent on the extent to 
which librarians are accepting their re- 
sponsibilities to promote reading and think- 
ing on the war issues. "Those who not 
only recognize the library’s opportunity to 
act as an.arsenal of facts but also sense the 
vital requirement that there be wide- 
spread understanding of the issues, will 
find many ways and the necessary means 
to meet what they recognize as their major 
obligation. They will place more direct 
and more frequent emphasis on the activi- 
ties which will lead the individual to a 
greater comprehension -of his duty оп the 
home front and to a greater realization that 
as a citizen of the nation and the world 
he is forced to accept responsibility for 
postwar conditions. | 


? Miss Rutzen wrote her article before Mr. Davis’ 
message was received. 


Out of sheer necessity, librarians may 
have to revise routine practices and meth- 
ods and even long-accepted policies. Our 
cherished and idealized philosophy of serv- 
ice to the individual need not be aban- 
doned, but group work may become its 
counterpart in importance when measured 
by the time and money allocated to it. 
Book buying and selection practices will 
undoubtedly be affected. Perhaps we can- 
not be all things to all men and provide 
something on everything in which there 
may be an interest. Heavy duplication of 
books and pamphlets that have a meaning 
for the time will have to be taken for 
granted even though this will mean too 
many copies next year or after the war. 

Each library must, of course, prepare 
its own program of war activities, adapted 
to its particular situation. Building ar- 
rangements, community resources, interest 
of local groups, special skills and abilities 
of librarians will give form to feasible 
projects. However, a suggestive outline 
of things to do can be made, parts of which 
may be applied in any library—public, col- 
lege and university, school, special, large, 
and small—though the small and medium- 
sized library has been kept in mind par- 
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CONVERTING TO WAR CONDITIONS 


AS 


ticularly. New techniques and methods 
are not presented. This article is an at- 
tempt to illustrate how the ordinary and 
well-used mediums for stimulating reading 
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interests can provide a plan of action. 
Many adaptations will suggest themselves 
even for libraries that feel that their lim- 
ited resources make extra effort difficult. 


W thin the Walls 


EXHIBITS 

‘Every library has a list of steady users 
who can very readily and easily be ex- 
posed not only to books, pamphlets, and 
other materials but also to questions and 
issues, by the wise and expedient use of 
appealing displays inside the library. The 
exhibits must be related to important is- 
sues and should reflect and tie in with 
events of the moment. Librarians who 
are alert to programs of government 
agencies and other organizations will be 
better able to point up such issues when 
they are timely. 

The simple display of a poster and a 
collection of books can be arranged in a 
very brief time. Often the title of a book 
will provide an arresting heading and the 
book jacket can be cut up and used for 
lettering, so that scissors and paste and a 
piece of colored poster paper will do the 
work. Many other times a book jacket 
with a pertinent question under it will state 
the case. One such poster heading might 
be “The Background of Our War: Two 
Worlds in Conflict." To provide extra 
display space and equipment, an ordinary 
section. of shelving can be used by.dropping 
the two top shelves so that a poster can 
be placed at the back of the section. The 
third shelf then becomes the display shelf. 
Such arrangements allow for several dis- 
plays at the same time, so that besides the 
one mentioned above another could feature 
"Inflation: Should Farmers’ Products and 
Workers’ Labor Be Exempt from Price 
Ceilings?” A third might bring out “On 


the Road with Russia or on the Spot with 
France,” and a fourth might be "Healthy 
Hours Are. Man-Hours." 

It would be desirable if every library 
could have at least one large poster board 
in plain view for the use of large posters 
available from government offices or com- 
mercial organizations. For instance, the 
O.W.IL, O.C.D., Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, C.A.A., Office of Edu- 
cation, W.P.B., and other agencies have 
posters on salvage, conservation, produc- 
tion, and many other subjects, that re- 
quire a large space. The National Food 
and Dairy Council and the American 
Meat Institute issue posters of various 
sizes which are colorful and tell a direct 
story on health and nutrition needs. The 
National Safety Council will provide pos- 
ters stressing the necessity for protecting 
manpower from needless accidents. If 
good wall space is not available, a simply- 
made easel will prove useful on the floor, 
but it is important that every library be 
equipped to display fairly large posters 
from such sources. 

In this connection it must be и. 
that the large current war maps warrant 
their share of any available poster board 
space. In fact, some provision should be 
made so that the enlarged current map, 
such as furnished by Time Magazine, can 
be conveniently exhibited at all times. 

Because it is so urgent that everyone 
be made quickly aware of facts and mo- 
tives back of price control, rationing, 
staggered transportation plans, jobs for 
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women, and other similar problems, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles have to be 
used. An ordinary reading table can be 
fitted out with small signs noting subjects 
of immediate concern. If a corridor or 
special place is available for such a table, 
it may be desirable to use such space; if 
not, such a table could be maintained in 
the reading room of any library. Pam- 
phlets should.be available for home circu- 
lation and should be duplicated for that 
purpose. The attention of the business- 
man who does not have special library 
service should be called to this service. 
He is beset with problems of priorities, 
allocations, and subcontracting, and needs 
government forms and rulings. 

Weekly and monthly lists of outstand- 
ing magazine articles on war subjects can 
be typewritten and posted in prominent 
places in the library. If they can be 
mimeographed and distributed, they will 
be even more useful. Another posted list 
can give a one-week or two-week schedule 
of lectures, films, and meetings on war- 

‘time interests open to the public in that 
community, Another posted schedule can 
show the national radio programs which 
bear on war issues. 

Exhibit materials can be borrowed from 
state and national sources as well аз. from 
local organizations and individuals. Strik- 
ing photographic exhibits are sometimes 
available from government offices and can 
be borrowed for library use. For instance, 
the Farm Security Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, some time 
ago provided a provocative and challeng- 
ing set of pictures on the migratory 
worker. School libraries are borrowing 
striking exhibits on Latin America from 
the Library Service Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education. The Spanish teacher 


in a local high school may have. traveled. 
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in Latin America and have items to loan 
to the school or public librarian for ex- 
hibit purposes. Faculty members who 
have traveled will have much to offer to 
college and university librarians. More 


‘and more communities will have residents 


who have traveled in Mexico, who have 
collected interesting objects, and who 
know others who have them. The presi- 
dent of the Pan American League in a 
metropolitan area will have many sugges- 
tions regarding materials for a Latin 
American exhibit. 

Organizations of various nationality 
groups are usually anxious to aid in ef- 
forts which will bring appreciation of 
their cultural contributions to this coun- 
try and will gather interesting objects for 
exhibits. Such exhibits may be timed for 
relief campaigns, such as those carried on 
for Polish, Russian, Greek, Chinese re- 
lief, or for national holidays and current 
events, 

Negro History Week in February makes 
it possible to emphasize the work being 
done by gifted individuals and groups of 
the colored race. In larger communities 
borrowed exhibits of art work: can be 
linked to exhibits of library material show- 
ing the work by and about the Negro. 

These race and nationality groups will 
not be found in some communities and 
therefore the library may not have many 
books on them. It. would seem equally 
important for such communities to have 
the problems and contributions of these 


- groups brought before them. An effort 


should be made to exhibit books and pam- 
phlets that can be borrowed from the state 
library or other libraries, and the library 
collection should be strengthened in these 
fields so that all the people may develop 


tolerance on the perplexing questions 


which touch our minority groups. 
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Exhibits of this nature merit good news- 
paper publicity, and book displays and the 
distribution of book lists ought to be regu- 
lar features of the whole exhibit. 

Exchange of exhibits among city and 
county library branches is an accepted 
timesaving device. Could not similar co- 
operative schemes be carried out for small 
libraries by the state library agency? 


MEETINGS 


Libraries that have club rooms can plan 
more freely for meetings and discussion 
groups than those which are without extra 
space. However, there are times and oc- 
casions when regular library rooms can 
be used. Meetings can be planned for 
Sundays, and the morning and early after- 
noon periods can be utilized for small 
meetings with housewives. Story hours 
for preschool children can be scheduled 
at the same time as these meetings so that 
small children can be cared for. 

A productive program in any size com- 
munity depends on the help given by 
groups and outstanding individuals. In 
fact, a series of meetings will often be 
built.around the special interests of co- 
operative individuals. ‘The library cannot 
do the job alone. Leaders from the 
schools, churches, clubs, newspapers, busi- 
ness, and labor organizations must be 
depended on for their interest and help. 
A survey of the community will reveal an 
adequate number of such people and 
bring to the fore some whose special in- 
terests and talents may not be generally 
known. : | 

School and college libraries may initiate 
programs and work them out with the co- 
operation of other departments, but often 
it will be their business to coordinate the 
work of the library effectively with the 
special activities of separate departments 
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as well аз with the projects sponsored by 
the institution. 

An effective program should be planned 
in terms of a series of meeting$ on related | 
subjects or for a specific group. A series 
may run to two meetings or to twelve or 
more, but not much will be accomplished 
by a program made up of meetings in 
which a number of people speak on miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

Often a series of six talks provides a 
workable outline. Such a series entitled 
“Fighting on the Home Front” could be 
built around the interests and responsi- 
bilities of the civilian. It might include a 
talk on rationing by a member of the 
county rationing board, one by a local edi- 
tor on problems facing the press, one by a ` 
selective service board member or a recruit- 
ing officer on the opportunities in the Army 
for trained men. “Children in Wartime,” 
“The F.B.I. and Its Work," “We Are 
All Consumers,” indicate other possible 
subjects for such a series. 

Wartime vocational guidance for young 
people suggests a course which probably 
would need to be worked out with the 
school counselor. Representatives from 
business, industry, and government would 
present the opportunities and requirements 
in their fields for both girls and boys and 
would cover the jobs for trained men and 
women in the armed forces as well as in 
business and industry. Another series 
entitled “Postwar World and the Peace 
We Want” would point to significant is- 
sues of the postwar world. Such topics 
as the Four Freedoms, world economics, 
labor in the world to come, the future of 
small nations, could be used to develop 
this series which might be jointly spon- 
sored by the high school and the library 
with the cooperation of the social science 
teachers. “The America That You De- 
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fend” suggests informal talks which stress 
the social conditions, the products, the 
economic pattern of our own country and 
their relation to postwar conditions. “The 
World’s Economic Products, What They 
Mean to You” would deal with coal, oil, 
rubber, and the important minerals as 
factors in the war and in the peace. 

Some communities have organized so- 
called “victory aid" programs for the 
housewife. The housewife’s part in war- 
time activities and the opportunities for her 
service are designated and emphasized. 
They are neighborhood organizations 
similar to those of the air raid wardens. 
In smaller communities where such or- 
ganizations may not exist, afternoon meet- 
ings might profitably be worked out with 
the help of volunteers. Consumer prob- 
lems, health, care of children, and home 
nursing are subjects which suggest the 
fields that might be covered in such meet- 
ings. Explanations of the need for sal- 
vage, conservation, and rationing offer 
other opportunities. A branch library in 
one of the larger cities cited need for a 
course on repair of home equipment for 
women, for which the library hoped to 
make arrangements. As mentioned pre- 
viously, story hours for preschool children 
could take place simultaneously and could 
be an aid to mothers who have no way of 
caring for little children when they are 
not at home. | 

Monthly or more frequent meetings in 
which outstanding books are reviewed and 
discussed can be planned for women in 
the afternoon or for general attendance in 
the evening. For example, the ideas in 
Ziffs Coming Battle of Germany and 


Baldwin’s Strategy for Victory will lend: 


themselves to interesting comparison and 
discussion. Problems of Lasting Peace 
by Hoover and Gibson, Heymann’s Plan 
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for Permanent Peace, and Dean’s Struggle 
for World Order can furnish the basis for 
stirring discussion. Librarians may be 
able to give such informal book talks 
themselves. If not, competent volunteers 
should be drafted. 

These are merely examples. The spe- 
cific program in any community will be 
determined by the individuals who are 
available as speakers and every effort 
should be made to plan. programs which 
will capitalize on the knowledge, talent, 
and interest of such volunteers. Further- 
more, in as many ways as possible, the 
problems and issues on which people should 
have an opinion should be brought out 
clearly and forcibly. | 

The extension divisions of the state 
university and agricultural colleges often 
are in a position to aid in the develop- 
ment of such programs and will provide. 
speakers and discussion leaders. State 
councils of adult education and the office 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 


.tion as well as the state library may have 


helpful advice and guidance. The county 
health officer, social workers, special com- 
mittees, such as the nutrition committee, 
of the county civilian defense committee, 
should be remembered. A college in the 
area offers a favorable opportunity to 
broaden the scope of possible activities. 


Discussion GROUPS 


The discussion group ‘Ваз to have:a 
leader or moderator. There are librarians 
who can and do lead such groups. How- 
ever, very often they find a leader and 
thereafter the library’s job is to provide 
reading material and suggestions for suit- 
able topics. Considerable work has been 
done in various parts of the country to 
train discussion leaders and there may be 
a number of people in any community 
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ready to take on such a job. Very often 
a clergyman, teacher, newspaper reporter, 
or lawyer will find personal satisfaction 
and interest in his work with such groups. 
The leader must be honestly interested 
and enthusiastic or successful discussions 
will not take place. If such a leader is 
available very profitable meetings can be 
held. ‘What can and must we do to 
knit the foreign born and racial minority 
groups into our common life?” indicates 
a problem deserving consideration in more 
than one discussion. “Сап the Atlantic 
Charter be made effective?” suggests an- 
other. "Will small business retain its 
place?" and "What about India?" might 
be others. 

National radio programs, such as the 
Town Meeting of the Air, and those 
sponsored by government offices and pro- 
fessional organizations can be made the 
foundation for discussion groups. These 
may be listening groups, or the discussion 
can be based on the printed transcripts 
which are provided by the T'own Meeting 
of the Air and the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table. 

Books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
should be ready for the group in advance 
of each meeting, and-a reference shelf 
might well be maintained also for subjects 
under discussion. ‘The leaders should be 
supplied with material in advance. 


Емз AND RECORDS 


Films of all kinds are now available for 
some group meetings and discussions. In 
the so-called film forum a short film de- 
picts a problem, and then the problem and 
possible solutions are discussed by those 
present. This, of course, demands a 
leader. Other programs rely on the show- 
ing of films alone with some brief ex- 
planations. Educational films are not 
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long and usually several can be’ shown 
in one program. A recent announcement 
from the Office of War Iniormation tells 
of the release each month of government 
war films.? The use of films requires a 
screen and projector which some libraries 
have and others will have to borrow, as 
they can no longer be purchased. Usually 
the schools are the most promising sources 
for such loans. 

The phonograph and records which can 
be purchased and sometimes borrowed 
from local shops or residents provide an 
excellent instrument for the development 
of different kinds of meetings. Whole 
programs can be based on them. For in- 
stance, the national songs of the United 
Nations, the folk songs and well-known 
music of our allies will make one program 
or several. Radio plays such as Mac- 
Leish's Fall of the City can be used for 
others. The recording also adds color and 
spirit to any other program. Not alone 
music but readings, such as America Was 
Promises by Archibald MacLeish and 
Lincoln's speeches spoken by Raymond 
Massey, should be remembered for use on 
many occasions. Some school librarians 
even make their own recordings of radio 
programs which seem to fit in with cur- 
ricular needs or of programs requested by 
the faculty. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS AND 
ACTIVITIES 


'The library has always been an agency 
essential to a democratic society for the 
creation and development of a sound pub- 
lic opinion. Never before today have the 


2 These 16 mm, films and information about them 
tan be secured from the many established film ex- 
changes in university extension services, state and 
city departments of education, etc. If you do not 
know the exchange in your area, write to the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Office of War: Information, 
Washington, D.C., for a list of them and for its 
recently published list of U.S, War Films. 
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issues Of democratic life been so critical 
in their import. Never before today have 
American citizens been so urgently ге- 
quired to recognize those issues and’ pre- 
pare themselves for decisions on them. In 
the words of Ralph Barton Perry, they 
have to be prepared to take on the "grow- 
ing burden of democratic citizenship." 

It seems certain, therefore, that if the 
library is to assume the duty imposed on 
it by the Council Policy Statement, busi- 
ness as usual is out. There are probably 
few libraries that can undertake this job 
in all its aspects without making sub- 
stantial changes. There will have to be a 
conversion plan for each library. | 

In order to buy enough copies of the 
books and pamphlets needed for a concen- 
trated and all-out effort, purchase of books 
and materials which do not apply will have 
to be eliminated or reduced. At other 
times suggestions have been made with re- 
gard to limitations for so-called ephemeral 
books. Some of the books which will con- 
tribute to the clarification of issues will be 
quickly superseded by others. The length 
of time for which some books may be use- 
ful cannot be an estimate of their real 
value, and their influence may be impor- 
tant even though their use is temporary. 
Within a given period, however, they 
should be read by great numbers of people. 
In certain centers it might be advisable 
for librarians to subscribe to trade maga- 
zines for businessmen, even at the sac- 
rifice of the more recreational type of 
magazine. 

The mental and psychological strain of 
the war is already becoming apparent. Li- 
braries are aware of individuals who need 
books for relaxation and reading as an 
aid in retaining a sound perspective and 
normal outlook. The value of reading for 
such purposes need not be underestimated, 


‘go on, for the sake of morale. 


' purchase. 
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but the general collection probably will 
not be placed under too great a strain in 
order to meet these needs. Naturally new 
books which do not apply to the war pro- 
gram will have a value for the general 
collection also, but in many instances the 
need will not be as important as that of 
books on wartime and peacetime issues. 
Each library will have to make its own 
choices. In school libraries particularly 
the program of recreational reading must 
Most li- 
braries, however, will have to adopt a 
stop, look, and listen attitude and not 
retain too many automatic courses of ас- 
tion with regard to book orders. Is this 
the time to replace a standard book on 
birds? Can you manage without the new 
edition of a book on tree surgery? Need 
you buy a new book on the American 
novel? Some libraries may develop a file 
of “future orders” for replacements of 
what might be considered regular library 
items. | 

In larger public library systems branch 
libraries may not buy even the good books 
in some fields and may rely on main li- . 
brary and regional libraries for books on 
many subjects. 

Order and selection methods of the 


larger libraries yary considerably. In 


some, branch libraries are completely in- 
dependent as far as the selection for the 
branch is concerned, providing the titles 
selected have been approved for general 
Since it is important that all 
agencies receive the government publica- 
tions and other pamphlets as promptly as 
possible, a more centralized selection plan 
may be worked out for the duration of the 
war. Under such a plan main library de- 
partments recommend certain items for 
purchase by all agencies and the order is 
placed immediately. Could state library 
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agencies work out agreements with smaller 
libraries in the state and through a co- 
operative buying plan supply such libraries 
promptly with pamphlet materials they 
ought to have? 


SHORT CUTS AND SERVICE CHANGES 


The need for short cuts and timesav- 
ers in book processes and loan routines 
will again force scrutiny of methods. 
These problems merit attention and space 
which cannot be allowed here. What 
about the accession book? Some libraries 
operate without one; cannot others? Is 
it sensible to offer renewals on all books 
loaned? Would a four-week loan save 
time for both library and borrower and 
would it provide a more reasonable loan 
period for many people whose work and 
volunteer duties place a premium on read- 
ing time? Many libraries still feel that 
it is necessary to stamp the borrower’s 
card and cancel book charges, though 
others have found it unnecessary. Is it 
really a protective device? As a result of 
a two months’ record, one library dis- 
covered that the number of overdue books 
for which notices should be sent decreases 
by 60 per cent between the fifth and tenth 
overdue days, and a real saving results 
when the latter date is used for first 
notices. The same library encloses a 
colored dodger with second notices re- 
questing greater cooperation of borrower 
with reference to return of materials for 
the purpose of reducing costs and use of 
cars by investigators. Р 

Not only those departments which 
ordinarily handle the material on war 
subjects and issues but all departments will 
have to adapt their services in order that 
all possible phases will be emphasized and 
all library resources will be utilized to 
promote war and postwar interests. Mu- 
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sic, art, and literature departments have 
much to offer for activitizs on intercul- 
tural relations. The music of the United 
Nations, national songs, folk songs of this 
and other countries offer an opportunity 
for unusual and colorful programs. Ра- 
triotic plays for the use of groups and 
radio stations can be promoted through 
exhibits and lists. The art department's 
picture collection on wartime subjects will 
lend itself to practical use inside and out- 
side the library. 
The question of adjusting departmental 
services brings to the fore possible plans 
` for segregating materials relative to win- 
ning the war and to the reconstruction 
afterwards. A branch librarian in one 
of the larger cities is now seeking ap- 
proval for her proposal to change the ar- 
rangements of the branch library com- 
pletely. She feels that it is so important 
that the topics relevant to the war and 
postwar problems be emphasized that a 
section to focus interest is not enough 
but that the entire. building arrangement 
should be changed. She says, ““When we 
have made the change, we hope that we 
will begin to make the impact upon the 
clear thinking of the community for which 
we aim." | 

Another service change relates to the 
possible distribution of government docu- 
ments to the public when they can be 
procured for that purpose and to the sale 
of pamphlets. For several years some li- 
braries have been selling pamphlets. 
Many times it is cheaper and more con- 
venient for the borrower to buy a pam- 
phlet than be responsible for its return. 
The pamphlets which have sold most 
readily in some places are the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets. However, the Headline 
Books and others have been handled for 
sale in libraries. It is more important 
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than ever before that pamphlets on perti- 
nent subjects get wide distribution. Real 
needs will never be met by circulating 
copies alone. Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that libraries experiment 
at least with selling copies of both pri- 
vately-published pamphlets and govern- 
ment, publications. 

A matter of major importance to all 
libraries—school, college, and public—is 
the drastic revision of the curriculum 
planned not only for colleges and second- 
ary schools but to some ex:ent for ele- 
mentary schools An instance of the 
streamlining of the school curriculum is a 
new course in preflight aeronautics. Be- 
sides new courses, there are changes in 
long-established courses. Mathematics, 
science, and industrial arts courses are be- 
‘ing war-conditioned. Ноте economics 
classes are including units in nutrition and 
home nursing. Social science classes in- 
dicate current trends by a unit in the 
analysis of propaganda.. These changes 
will affect directly the book collection and 
work of college and school libraries. Pub- 


institutions. 
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lic libraries should be informed on these 
changes, since curriculum reading require- 
ments are always factors in public library 
service. | 

The special training courses. for the 
Army and the Navy being given at the 
universities and colleges impose definite 
responsibilities on the libraries in those 
It has been stated that Fed- 
eral subsidies are available for extra mate- 
rials and personnel for libraries in such 
circumstances. 

The changed conditions under which 
people are working in the various com- 
munities and institutions will make de- 
sirable, if not mandatory, changes in 
library schedules and work arrangements. 
Hours of opening have already been 
changed or extended for some libraries. 
War information work has increased the 
use of the telephone to a point where new 
trunk lines have to be added to library 
switchboards. At the same tinie, we are 
advised to curtail the use of the telephone 
as far as possible. Such problems call for 
careful planning and control. 


Beyond the Walls 


If the library is to make a significant 
contribution to the enlightenment of the 
people of its community on the war and 
postwar issues, it will have to go beyond 
the library walls to do it. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Just as it is urgent that libraries carry 
forward these programs, so it is equally 
urgent: that there be general knowledge 
in the community regarding them. The 
larger libraries having a public relations 
office are in a position to get newspaper 
space for minor as well as major events 
in the library’s program. Where the li- 


brarian and her staff have to prepare all 
material, another problem exists. 

It is a good idea to talk the whole plan 
of action over with the editor of the local 
paper and to seek his advice. The news- 
paper may see it as the paper’s project as 
well as the library’s. If the staff of the 
paper is large enough, someone on the 
paper may be assigned to work with the 
librarian. | 

‘There should be advance announcements 
of the library’s program as a whole, with 
as much information as is available at the 
time. Exhibits of any size, especially those 
of borrowed materials, should be publi- 
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cized. There should be announcements of 
all meetings, giving subjects and speakers. 
Larger meetings may be reported with 
quotations from the speakers, especially if 
the speakers are from a state institution 
or outside agency. If the library buys a 
book list for distribution, or compiles its 
own, announcement of it should be made. 
Some libraries find it possible to get news- 
paper space for lists of new books in the 
library. In that case, the books on war- 
time and the postwar period can be given 
priorities of position and space in the 
column and any annotations used should 
bring out the Issues involved. It may 
be possible to arrange for'a weekly column, 
"What's Going ‘on at the Library,” or 
even for a small box in which exhibits and 
events of the week would be listed. In 
that case, such events should have longer 
notices or articles in other parts of the 
paper. i 

ТЕ there is a newspaper staff photogra- 
pher, arrangements for pictures should be 
made as often as possible. The person who 
has loaned items may be shown discussing 
the exhibit with the librarian or someone 
else; a home economics teacher and the 
librarian can be found examining а list 
and display of books on diet and health; 
a discussion leader and members of his 
group can be pictured handling books set 
aside for their use. 


LocanL ORGANIZATIONS AND OUTSIDE 
MEETINGS 


Many of the local organizations repre- 
sent national organizations which have al- 
ready planned wartime programs. ‘This 
applies to both the women’s and men’s 
organizations and includes the League of 

Women Voters, American Association of 
University Women, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the American Le- 
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gion and Auxiliary, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
other service clubs, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, church study and mis- 
sion groups, and others.’ 

The library should have a record of 
each organization’s program and be pre- 
pared to provide materials that will be re- 
quired. More than that, from time to 
time small exhibits of material can be sent 
to the meetings of such groups. If some- 
one from the library can attend to discuss 
the materials, so much the better. An 
exhibit at the library can be built around 
the subjects these groups are studying. It 
will give publicity to these national pro- 
grams and at the same time provide op- 
portunity for featuring important wartime 
books and pamphlets. 

With tires at a premium, in rural areas 
particularly, many people outside the li- 
brary staff may be impressed into service 
to take books to as many groups as possi- 
ble. The county nurse may take an ex- 
hibit and book collection with her to 
health lectures or home nursing classes. 
The county agent and the home demon- 
stration agent attend many rural meet- 
ings and will be ready to cooperate in 
taking exhibits and reading materials with 
them. The County Medical Association 
is interested in first aid classes and health 
education and related subjects. It can 
serve as a book distributor or carry the 
word of the library’s service in that field. 

In each community. there are clubs 
not affiliated with national organizations 
which prepare their own programs. Li- 
brarians have aided such clubs in program- 
making before this. There has been соп- 
siderable concern for many years over the 
caliber of some of these programs. An 
effort has been made in Detroit not only 

3A compilation of the war programs of selected 


national organizations will appear in the November 
А.Г..А. Bulletin, 
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'to improve the programs but also to urge 
greater participation in the discussion on 
the part of the individual members. The 
Program Planners! Institute described on 
page 239 of the April 4.1.4. Bulletin 
could be adapted for any community and 
made to bear on war subjects and issues. 

The officers of the various national or- 
ganization groups mentioned above, the 
newspaper, schools, and library could co- 
sponsor such an institute. It could be 
held in school, church, library, or any 
other available meeting place, and the 
presidents, program committee, members 
of clubs, and others would receive invita- 
tions. A morning speaker would provide 
an explanation of the purpose of the meet- 
ing and bring to the group a feeling of 
the grave necessity of using time and effort 
on subjects which will yield understand- 
ing of conditions and questions they will 
have to face. А noon-day luncheon may 
end with a panel discussion on “Can 
America produce a woman's land army to 
aid in safeguarding farm production?" or 
“Are we our brother's keeper?" or “Have 
we an obligation to China and other back- 
ward countries?" In the afternoon a num- 
ber of small discussion groups would use 
other questions and demonstrate how such 
informal meetings may be conducted. The 
day as a whole would demonstrate several 
different types of programs and would also 
create interest in subjects. 

Extensive exhibits of materials should 
be prepared by the library and ought to 
be scattered over the meeting rooms. 
Small exhibits could be set up in rooms 
where discussion groups meet and dis- 
cussion could in part be based on books, 
pamphlets, and magazines at hand. Plenty 
of book lists and outlines for study should 
be distributed. 


There are a great many opportunities . 
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for such cosponsored meetings. Clubs, 
churches, schools, and the library could 
arrange for an institute on “The family 
and the war.” А small registration fee 
would help to cover expenses for outside 
speakers or the university extension serv- 
ice or some of the clubs might provide the 
needed funds. Not only the meetings 
which are sponsored or cosponsored by the 
library but any other meetings which pro- 
mote discussion of wartime subjects might 
provide good exhibit opportunities. A 
regional meeting of the education directors 
of one of the unions might be scheduled 
for your community or the county social 
workers could meet to discuss the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. The li- 
brary may not be requested to bring an 
exhibit but it should make known its re- 
sources and offer its services. 

In many small communities the school 
library necessarily gives some community 
service also. In some other communities 
the schools take the leadership in the com- 
munity program of wartime adult educa- 
tion. School faculties are called upon to 
teach such courses as first aid, nutrition, 
industrial arts, and child care, inside and 
outside the school building. The school 
librarian may then need to collect and 
suggest materials for these courses and 
even send them to classes. | 


RApiro 


Where there are local radio stations 
there will be other avenues both in activi- 
ties and publicity. The station itself will 
often make time available for educational 
programs. ‘The interview type of pro- 
gram requires little preparation and can be 
very effective. The interview is carried 
on by a member of the station staff with 
someone from the library or with an out- 
sider who might be delegated. The li- 
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brary’s wartime program could furnish 
one topic. Another example is a discus- 
sion between several people about issues 
in the forefront of the news which can 
lead to recommending books and pam- 
phlets. А considerable number of li- 
braries have weekly radio programs and 
therefore have radio time for various kinds 
of programs. One large city library has 
eliminated most of the difficulty in having 
a weekly program by making it a coopera- 
tive venture with another public institu- 
tion. It is also possible to get time from 
other organizations and even commercial 
sponsors. Such organizations include 
unions, department stores, government 
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agencies, and others. For direct publicity 
the spot announcement made both by sta- 
tion announcers and by news commenta- 
tors often proves most valuable. Most 
stations are very cooperative about making 
such announcements. 


EXHIBITS 


Librarians both public and special can 
arrange exhibits of new books, govern- 
ment pamphlets, lists for study, new 
methods, etc., for placing in factories in 
their vicinity. Particularly adapted for 
factory bulletin boards are reading lists 
on accidents, industrial health, picto- 
graphs of progress of production. 


What Should Be Done First 


It isn't enough for librarians to accept 
responsibility to promote reading on the 
war and the peace. If the public is to 
be guided to think about the facts and 
issues which must receive consideration 
from the citizen generally, the librarian 
must know what the issues are. "The li- 
brarian must know what the issues are 
with regard to winning the war, with re- 
gard to postwar conditions in the United 
States, and with regard to postwar condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. So the 
librarian's first duty is to inform himself 
and to see that the library board and the 
staff are equally well informed. 

At present plans are being made in some 
states for institutes at which the war and 
postwar issues will be discussed. Un- 
doubtedly such institutes should be planned 
for all areas by state library agencies, 
state library associations, library clubs, 
staff associations, and library schools. 


i бее note on experimental institute at Washing- 
ton, D.C., р. 622. 


Specially assigned field workers who are 
prepared to aid librarians in smaller com- 
munities .achieve an understanding of 


these problems, also seem a necessity. 


Within the individual library, reading lists 
can be supplied to the staff, meetings can 
be arranged for discussion of the issues, 
and repeated and constant references can 
be made in discussion of woxk plans. 
Another first step for librarians is to 
make sure that the library is represented 
on a local community council, adult edu- 
cation council, committee on education in 
wartime, or civilian defense council. 
How each library works out the prob- 
lem for itself is not of primary importance. 
It is of primary importance that each li- 
brary accept its full responsibility to create 
an interest in the facts and ideas, an under- 
standing of which will lead people to in- 
telligent decisions on significant questions. 
Furthermore, it is not a matter for deci- 
sion as to whether another task can be 
assumed or not. This is the job. 


The Library Orients the Citizen 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


The services of libraries to the citizen are the subject of this third in the 
series of articles by Mrs. Danton. Other articles in the series appeared 
in the August and September 1 issues. 


E USED TO THINK that libraries, 
might be effective agents for world 
peace, in promoting enlightenment re- 
garding other nations, in exposing men to 
the great minds in books that would break 
down the walls of narrow nationalism, 
show the futility of violence, point the 
way toward the solution of international 
difficulties through reason, sanity, and 
goodwill. It is hard to hold that faith 
today; if books and libraries made any 
dent on the men who have shaped our 
destiny since .1918 it was not appreciable. 
America, like other nations, went on mak- 
ing the same mistakes, missing its oppor- 
tunities. Today we can believe in a 
future peace because at last the light has 
broken; we have learned a lesson, at great 
cost and zof through books. The truth 
was in the books; the books were оп li- 
brary shelves for all to see, but we did 
not read, or reading, did not heed. We 
have learned the hard way. Now, simply 
for survival, we know we must adopt in 
some degree some of the measures we 
spurned twenty years ago. The Four 
Freedoms are not just American freedoms. 
As Edgar Ansel Mowrer says, when wars 
become ‘global, peace must be global, too. 
The foregoing paragraph is not intended 
as a despairing cry that books and li- 
braries are useless because they have not 
saved us from the holocaust. A fire de- 
partment cannot always prevent a con- 


flagration. But because people are 
thinking more about the causes of this 
war than ever before, are recognizing it 
as a new kind of war, a sort of explosion 
bursting all over the world, growing out 
of old wars, old grievances, old injustices 
and discontents, and because they see that 
such wars cannot be allowed to repeat 
themselves if there is to be any survival, 
they are giving more thought to their own 
responsibilities, to their own opportuni- 
ties in guiding the course of the future. 

Now, again, libraries are offering the 
printed materials that will help people to 
find. themselves, to choose their own place 
—with respect to the war itself, to civilian 
participation in defense, to postwar plan- 
ning for America and the world. From 
the last annual report of a small library 
comes this statement of the librarian’s 
creed: “I feel . . . there should be a 
greater awareness and’ sensitivity to a 
community's needs than ever before and a 
thousand times greater alertness and eager- 
ness to meet them." t 

'The literature of the war is growing 
daily and only a few of the great libraries 
can make any pretense of buying it all. 
"There are histories of the nations involved, 
discussions of their ideologies, military 
analyses and prognostications, correspond- 
ents’ journals and refugees’ memoirs, bi- 
ographies of leaders, and diatribes against 
dictators. All this for the world view. 
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LIBRARY ORIENTS THE CITIZEN 


Then, looking closer, there are dozens of 
books for the citizen on his own part in 
the conflict. Pamphlets play ап impor- 


tant role'in this group, for here are found . 


all those practical manuals for the volun- 
teer participant in the defense effort, the 
books on home defense, nutrition, and 
victory gardening. All are crowding for 
attention—each class making a plausible 
claim for prior rating. New books оп 
the machinery of postwar reorganization 
and the creation and maintenance of in- 
ternational understanding, too, are con- 
stantly appearing. Among them are the 
writings of economists on future trade 
agreements and on means of absorbing 
industrial and military manpower when 
hostilities cease, of fiscal experts on mone- 
tary adjustments and national recovery, of 
labor leaders on wage control and transfer 
of labor, of government officials on public 
works and deficit spending, of sociologists 


Nonbook 


But libraries are not content simply to 


buy good books and promote their use; they | 


.are resorting more and more to other 
means of communicating ideas. Maps, for 
instance, are being used more than ever 
before. Some libraries are circulating 
them like books; San Diego hangs ephem- 
eral maps on newspaper sticks where they 
are easily seen and handled; in the Wood- 
lawn Branch, Chicago, we find weekly 
map talks in progress, given by a distin- 
guished European refugee. Pictures play 
their part; New York and Newark circu- 
late thousands from their collections, built 
up painstakingly over many years. Artists 
use them in literally dozens of ways con- 
nected with the war and defense, interna- 
tional exhibits are assembled for schools 
and clubs, pictures of enemy terrains, 
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and planners on housing and rehabilitation 
and city development. 

All these, libraries need to sift, from 
them select the best, then do everything 
‘in their power to get them read. Some 
libraries are particularly successful in the 
variety and individuality of their book 
lists; others put more emphasis on fea- 
tured displays, highlighted by posters or 
compelling signs. Now is the time to 
draw attention to some older books along 
with the new. The Valour of Ignorance 
is more arresting today than when it ap- 
peared thirty years ago because now we 
cannot dismiss it as a fantastic conception. 
A library might dust off a few volumes of 
twenty years ago and make a fairly pre- 
sentable showing of reasonable and con- 
vincing doctrine, to serve as background 
for those books which present the best 
thought of the best minds of today. , Prin- 
ciples do not change. 


Materials 


cities, and harbors are of tremendous value 
to government authorities, photographs of 
trees and animals taken from the air have 
great significance to the student of camou- 
flage, pictures of .poisonous plants and 
snakes are used for instruction of men in 
training for duty in tropical countries. 
Pamphlets grow daily in variety and 
spread of interest and from the number 
circulated by libraries it would appear that 
the old prejudice against them is gradu- 
ally disappearing. Sheet music collections 
have long been found in libraries and now 
become newly important with the demand 
for patriotic songs, new marches, appro- 
priate music for radio propaganda and 
campaign programs, and ће like. 
Phonograph records have made a place for 
themselves not only to satisfy the love of 
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good music—though many libraries have 
built up fine collections, give regular con- 
certs, lend programmed groups of records 
to nearby camps—but as educational tools. 
Detroit finds wide use for its historic 
speeches, dramatic scenes, bugle calls, 
Spanish language study records, and ad- 
dresses by the world’s living leaders. Lec- 
ture-recitals are presented, when talks are 
punctuated and illustrated by records, or a 
recorded war play is heard and then dis- 
cussed by a group of staff members. These 
records are used outside the library, too; 
the Metropolitan Drama Council, of 
which a library assistant is secretary, co- 
ordinates all groups providing entertain- 
ment for the fighting forces and these 
groups, which put on performances in 
camps, hospitals, and clubs, draw on the 
library for much of-their material. . 
Films are among the newest of the 
library's tools and are extremely popular 
with the many who prefer to get their 
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information by the "eye route.” Cleve- 
land is building up a Film Bureau, having 
appropriated one thousand dollars for the 


‚ purchase of films, but the library:also bor- 


rows from the local defense council for 
the weekly noon-hour programs of civilian 
defense films, aimed at showing com- 
munity leaders what is available for their 
groups. One.branch has had a series of 
lecture-films for children—at the sugges- 
tion of the community council—and an 
expanding program for the use of films is 
under way. In Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
in other libraries, film forums have been 
held relating to the United States and the 
war, civilian defense, and so оп. The par- 
ticipation of the U.S. Office of Education 
in the use of films is having wide influence. 

Thus, though books will probably re- 
main for all time their chief stock in trade, 
libraries are evidencing flexibility and a 
willingness to employ every means that 
will serve to impart ideas. 


A Cleveland Branch Project 


In last month’s article something was 
said about the peculiar functions of branch 
libraries and a few uncommon branch ac- 
tivities were briefly described. Another, 
even more ambitious, and more far-reach- 
ing project centered in a branch deserves 
fuller description here, because of its edu- 
cational aspects, -its community-wide ap- 
peal, its awareness of the needs of today, 
and its planning for tomorrow. More- 
over, it is a project that might well be 
adapted, with a few modifications, per- 
haps, to a town where similar conditions 
prevail, with the town library and li- 
brarian taking the initiative. 

A Cleveland branch library was moved 
and renamed and, because an experimental 


community program was to be undertaken 
for the neighborhood, the administration 
of the branch has been transferred tem- 
porarily to the adult educaticn department 
of the library. The plan was to try to 
arrest the decay of a neighborhood and 
rehabilitate it as far as possible through 
education and organization, the branch 
library providing the stimulus and direc- 
tion. .The branch librarian first made a 
survey of the area in order to determine 
population distribution and ownership of 
residences and to discover existing institu- 
tions, organizations, and predominant 
racial strains. He then called together 
representatives of all organizations of the 
area—fraternal, church, business, labor, 
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social service, educational—and laid his 
findings before them. The meeting re- 
sulted in the formation of a community 
council, later chartered, with the branch 
librarian made executive secretary. The 
council hopes by unified action to promote 
community welfare, "so that [the resi- 
dents] may all have the opportunity to find 
health, happiness, and security through the 
democratic way of life." Physical condi- 
tions were at once attacked and residents 
encouraged to improve their homes and 
grounds. The city administration and 
other bodies were besought to plan and 
provide recreational and educational fa- 
cilities so as to improve living conditions, 
committees were set to work ‘on smoke 
abatement, traffic hazards, civilian defense, 
playgrounds and toddlers’ courts, and zon- 
ing. ‘Through the last-named committee, 
other improvements are expected to follow. 

Cooperation has been heartily given by 
the City Planning Commission, the Re- 
gional Association, and the Industrial 


Librarians Seek 


Pressure of war demands has led li- 
brarians in a number of places to seek 
some special training that will make them 
better able to serve. Not only are they 
reading more on today's issues, going to 
institutes, studying Spanish and Portu- 
guese, but here and there they are follow- 
ing other useful lines of study. Mention 
was made last month of the machine shop 
courses taken by staff assistants in two 
large libraries. In Brooklyn a group of 
staff members was trained to become lead- 
ers -of book discussion groups. Under 
the direction of the People's Institute, lec- 
tures and techniques of group leadership 
were interspersed with visits to book dis- 
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Areas Foundation which sent a speaker 
from Chicago to address the council. The 
branch librarian has had a fundamental 
part in the whole undertaking, has con- 
ducted film forums, stimulated the reading 
of books and pamphlets on planning, se- 
cured the interest and assistance of or- 
ganizations like the Regional Association 
which has made detailed maps of the re- 
gion showing plans for a twenty-year de- 
velopment. Аз the head of Cleveland's 
Adult Education Division states: “A pub- 
lic library is in an important strategic 
position for this sort of activity, being non- 
profit, nonsectarian, nonpolitical—in short, 
having no ax to grind." The project has 
important implications for other branches 
in other declining neighborhoods and for 
local postwar planning, and the next gen- 
eration of Clevelanders reared in this 
neighborhood—zthe postwar generation, let 
us hope—should be happier, healthier, 
more valuable citizens because a few people 
looked ahead during the dark days of 42. 


Self-Improvement 


cussion groups and with actual practice. 
They were thus fitted to assume leader- 
ship of community book discussion groups 
as part of their regular library service. 
Radio listening groups have been formed 
in many cities, under library or other 
stimulus. At the Epiphany Branch of 
the New York Public Library, for in- 
stance, people listen together to the Peo- 
ple’s Platform program and discuss the 
questions afterwards. Self-contained 
` community forums appear to be particu- 
larly successful in small places where 
lectures are rare and there are few com- 
peting attractions. In several Louisiana 
towns successful forums have been held 
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where such subjects as the uses and con- 
servation of sugar and “Two Victories— 
of War and of Peace” have been discussed. 
Forums are held in larger libraries, too 
—in branches in Chicago, in Baltimore, 
in New York, and elsewhere. The town 
and village, however, seem best adapted to 
them. Size is no advantage. | 
Then there are those morale building 
gatherings in libraries where townspeople 
meet to follow some special line of study 
or discussion made vital by the war. In 
Moorestown, New Jersey, ‘‘Fireside Eve- 
nings" are held all winter in the children's 
room, there being no lecture hall. Last 
winter a refresher course in American 
history was given by a volunteer, was well 
and steadily attended, and the discussion 
always lasted long past the appointed 
hour. All small libraries can manage 
meetings of this sort; many do. Branches 
in cities all over the country are hos- 
pitably open to such groups. The lecture 
room in Pasadena is scheduled weeks in 
advance. Denver's colored branch has no 
space for meetings, but one of its staff is 
active in addressing clubs and fraternal 
groups in that district and feels she has an 
important morale and defense job to per- 
form in meeting and offering reasoned 
denial of the claims of Japanese propa- 
ganda. At the John Toman Branch Li- 
brary in Chicago the librarian is secretary 
of the community speakers bureau and, 
when the observer called, was busily get- 
ting out letters to every organization, every 
school principal in her area, offering a five- 
or ten-minute speaker on a civilian defense 
topic. This is a foreign neighborhood, so 
her listed speakers are not limited to the 
English tongue—she was prepared to fur- 
nish talks in half a dozen languages. 
Americanization and citizenship classes 
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became more numerous during the defense 
period and are often held in library build- 
ings, as in Gary, Indiana. Indeed, the 
Woodlawn Branch, Chicago, claims to 
have the largest Americanization class in 
the country. Librarians often participate; 
for instance, in New Orleans the librarian 
taught American literature in an Ameri- 
canization course. His reward came in 
observing some of the “students” later 
frequenting the library. 

A forum series in Baltimore came under 
the general topic, “Total Defense and 
You.” Another activity there has been a 
series of free lectures in the library given 


‚Ьу a university professor— "What's be- 


hind the Headlines in the World Today.” 
At many points in.the library are posted 
lists of books directly bearing on these 
current lectures, compiled with the advice 
of the lecturer. The mayor of Baltimore, 
convinced that Americans have taken for 
granted the blessings of our system of 
government and have assumed that others 
would do the same, called on the schools 


and the library of his city to develop some 
: plan for bringing about a clearer under- 


standing of the meaning of American 
citizenship. The library, thereupon, in- 
augurated a reading program which was 
designated as an official civilian defense 
project and is carried on through the co- 
operation of the library and the mayor.- 
'Those persons who have read a certain 
number of books on a list—which follows 
a carefully prepared outline—are given a 
certificate printed by the Office of Civilian: 
Defense and signed by the mayor, the li- 
brarian, and other officials. Many people 
are following the program or reading 
some of the books, without thought of 
recognition or prestige. 

In Detroit, a city pre-eminent for the 
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number of its cosponsored civic activities, 
an institute for program planners has been 
held annually for four years. Thirty-three 
organizations and civic institutions, includ- 
ing the public library, participate in the 
institute and it is attended by hundreds of 
persons who are program chairmen or com- 
mittee members in clubs or other groups. 
This is an all-day affair and was this year 
devoted to Pan America. The library 
provided books for a main exhibit and 
small collections for use of discussion lead- 
ers in conference rooms. А steering com- 
mittee plans to hold a clinic for the 
program chairmen during the autumn, 
where they can air and discuss their prob- 
lems. 

Libraries have ever been the chief re- 
source of club program committees and 
opportunities here are manifold for in- 
spiring the study of subjects of public 
importance made vital by the war. 

Another cooperative enterprise in De- 
troit, in which the library was one of 
three sponsors, was the Marriage and 
Family Life Institute, an all-day affair 
attended by about eight hundred people. 
Domestic problems are multiplied and 
complicated by the strain of war and 
some matters, like war marriages, call for 
the consideration of parents and social 
workers, as well as the young people in- 
volved. The library set up an exhibit 
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here and distributed lists. Other insti- 
tutes are planned for fall and a ten-year 
program is being developed. 

Some librarians look on music as the 
chief instrument for morale building, so 
we find Rochester, New York, holding 
record concerts three times weekly ; one of 
the New York branches doing notable 
things with music in nearby camps, stimu- 
lating the composition of new marches for 
soldiers, holding Saturday concerts in the 
branch. Music helps to promote inter- 
national good feeling, too, so this branch 
(which is confined to art and music) as- 
sembles Latin American music and folk 
music of other countries and introduces 
it to American ears. Another branch holds 
a music appreciation hour, another offers 
broadcast operas and concerts; in Chicago 
a series of record concerts of extremely 
high quality is given, a private citizen 
lending his own records and his time, a 
broadcasting system lending sound equip- 
ment, often a distinguished musician act- 
ing as guest speaker. Pittsburgh is called 
on to provide music appropriate for bond 
selling campaigns, to discover the kind of. 
music played in British shelters during air 
raids, to recommend music for morale, and 
to serve as arbiter in such matters of 
protocol as “should the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’ be played before or after ‘God 
Save the Кіпр?” 


Organized Education 


Organized adult education finds inter- 
esting expression in the 115th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, 
situated in a community largely colored 
but having also a white population and a 
fringe of Spanish émigrés. It is on the 
whole an underprivileged neighborhood. 
Regular instruction is given there in basic 


subjects as well as in civilian defense. 
This branch is an important community 
center; its librarian helped organize the 
neighborhood U.S.O. center; paroled men 
report there weekly to the parole officer, 
while informal and purely optional in- 
struction is offered to girl offenders on 
parole. The forum had to be abandoned 
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continue in the library’s basement meeting 


room and some almost illiterate mothers. 


of soldiers have there acquired enough 
skill to write to their sons on the type- 
writer. This branch, by carrying on its 
prewar activities but giving them a slightly 
différent slant, stands as an important bul- 
wark for the maintenance of community 
morale during a period of strain. 

Libraries are ever ready to lend special 
volumes or small collections for classes 
held away from the library. For instance, 
the Chicago Public Library supplied a 
class for refugees, conducted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Aid, with fifteen copies of 
a standard American history. Small book 
collections are sent to union halls, to in- 
stitutes of every kind, for an occasion, for 
a period, or for indefinite loan. Lists, of 
course, are frequently compiled for special 
purposes and most of these now have at 
least a secondary war connection. Some 
of them, selective and annotated, become 
really creative accomplishments, demand- 
ing a highly cultivated intelligence in the 
compiler. ' 

There is a tendency among libraries 
today to concentrate on a limited number 
of excellent books and to get them read 
rather than to spread their funds to cover 
single copies of many titles, which are 
widely advertised, briefly read, soon for- 
gotten. More care is now being shown 
in initial selection and, when the best book 
in a field has been settled upon, it is freely 
duplicated. Several librarians report this 
as a wartime policy. Denver does it with 
its books on “The Freedom We Defend.” 
Knoxville, Tennessee, as an experiment, se- 
lected half a dozen outstanding books on 
the war, put them at every distributing 
point in the system, bought as many copies 
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Ni A the public could absorb. Smaller li- 
but the varied and well-attended classes - 


braries, of course, with less to spend, need 
to show especial care in selecting only the 
best from among the welter of new pub- 
lications and to resist public demand for 
the rejected titles except after the most 
careful consideration. у 

Cooperation among the libraries. of one 
area becomes newly important and it is 
gratifying to learn of mutual agreement 
reached by the East Bay libraries (around 
San Francisco), of the active cooperation 
of a score of libraries in Newark, and of 
small places like Minot, North Dakota, 
where the public library, the teachers’ col- 
lege, and the schools have formed a War 
Information Library Council, which stud- 
ies the community’s wartime reading 
needs, attempts to balance the subjects of 
chief importance, and takes care to pool 
resources and avoid duplication of pur- 
chase. Naturally, such wise policy will not 
end with the war; they are building for 
the future. 

Specific examples have already been 
cited of useful projects participated in by 
libraries with other institutions and there 
are many more. In Knoxville, Tennessee, 
for instance, a member of the library staff 
acts as coordinator on the staff of the city 
adult night school and the library main- 
tains special loans of books in the Travel- 
ers Aid rest room in the bus station; there 
is the closest relation between Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland 
Public Library, with collections actually 
transferred from one library to the other 
and faculty advisers assisting the library 
in Из war services. The Chattanooga 
Public Library furnishes material to a 
local radio station for a series of drama- 
tized broadcasts relating to the war pro- 
gram and has the assistance of the cham- 
ber of commerce in publicizing its services. 
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Consumer Education 


In fostering consumer education, in the 


narrower sense of that term, public li- 
braries are in their element. It is a subject 
they understand and are in sympathy with. 
They had, before official and national at- 
tention was centered on it, a considerable 
literature on the topic and they soon ac- 
quired a great many pamphlets and a. good 
many books. Libraries have always had to 
live carefully, to look long at a dollar be- 
fore letting it go, to buy their books and 
equipment and supplies with the greatest 
care. They have had to do without and 
they have accepted as a matter of course 
the necessity for conserving what was 
theirs. They might have invented the 
slogan, “Make it last." "There was a 
certain satisfaction, then, in drawing the 
genéral public into this realm of prudence 
in which they themselves had so long 
existed and in discovering the comfort- 
ing fact that “it’s smart to be thrifty.” 
In consumer education they have been 
most successful. They have built original 
displays around government-provided ma- 
terials, arranged for lectures and courses 
and forums, subscribed to buying guides 
and consumer services, and discovered a 
dozen ways to make economy, planning, 
. and care appear palatable as well as patri- 
otic and to route those two arch-enemies, 
"General Wasting and Private Hoard- 
ing." 

Consumer education refers primarily to 
the chief preoccupations of the average 
man—how he shall bé fed, clothed, housed 
—but it extends much farther to include 
the complicated machinery of his life: his 
automobile and all his other possessions, 
his fuel, electricity, and creature comforts, 
his health (which includes medical and 
hospital care, industrial dangers, and nutri- 


tion), and it is based, not primarily on 


economy for the individual, but on con- 


servation of raw materials and consumer 
goods, and on the maintenance of a right 
balance between this conservation and a 
fair standard of living. 

In some libraries, like Baltimore and the 
Woodlawn Branch in Chicago, consumer 
information desks are maintained and 
staffed by volunteer personnel. There 
questions are answered and literature 
handed out. In Chicago an organization 
called Consumer Volunteers, consisting of 
twenty-three clubwomen, each representing 
a different Woodlawn club, mans the cen- 
ter in the library and takes hundreds of 
registrations for classes in first aid, nurs- 
ing, and nutrition. The volunteers have 
been selected for high qualifications and 
many are specialists in one of these fields. 
"They serve as valuable coordinators among 
their clubs and as liaison officers between 
clubs and library. They relieve the li- 
brary of a good deal of daily pressure, 
advise the housewives and mothers of the 
community on important matters that re- 
late to their homes, to the winning of the 
war, and to the future strength of Amer- 
ica, and they help in friendly ways to knit 
together the assorted elements of a typi- 
cally American neighborhood. The volun- 
teers join with the library staff in prepar- 
ing telling exhibits and in planning and 
seeing through forums and lectures held in ` 
the library on health and consumer sub- 
jects. Two effective exhibits held there 
deserve special mention—besides the 
“model meals" alluded to in last month's 
article. One dealt with mending of every 
sort, and articles mended, together with 
jars and bottles of inexpensive, mostly 
home-made, mending preparations, were | 
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displayed beside an array of pertinent books 
and pamphlets. The other was on "How 
to Buy Food,” and here actual packages 
of food were on hand, weight of contents 
and purchase prices marked, to emphasize 
the variation between bulk and packaged 
goods, prepared and uncooked cereals, cans 
and glass jars. Two eggs served to point 
out the unreasoned prejudice that makes 
the brown cheaper than the white. ' 
Wayne University in Detroit staffs a 
consumer information center and the li- 
brary cooperates with special exhibits, 
posters for lending, and pamphlets sup- 
plied for free distribution. The library is 
also concerned with a project for the 
health of individuals, sponsored by the 
Wayne County Medical Society which 
supplies speakers for programs in branch 
libraries. With the University of .Michi- 
gan extension division and a large seed 
company, the Detroit library sponsored in 
the spring a defense gardening project 
which was largely attended. At a follow- 
. up clinic in late summer victory gardeners 
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Less picturesque consumer subjects are 
rationing, priorities, rent control, substi- 
tutes for critical materials, labels that de- 
note quality, wartime regulations—and on 
these libraries generally have acquired ex- 
cellent material which is brought to the 
attention of the public in continuous dis- 
plays. In Cleveland the library and the 
Home Economics Association have joined 
forces т some simple mime- 
ographed leaflets which carry on one side 
a list of books, on the other a group of 
practical suggestions to householders. 

Much more, certainly, remains to be 
done before all the people are ready, in 
knowledge and volition, to support the gov- 
ernment's effort in all these small ways 
which, individually undertaken, mean 
little, but which, when entered into whole- 
heartedly by a hundred million people, 
will provide a force as powerful as a bat- 
tery of bombers. But those men of good- 
will who are exposed to public libraries 
are responding daily to the consumer’s 
reveille and will serve as a leavening influ- 
ence in the more inert mass of the nation. 


issuing 


were invited to compare their experiences. , 


A. 4 vA. Wartime Program 


MEMBERS will continue to receive through the 4.L.4. Bulletin suggestions for carry- 
ing out the wartime program adopted by the Council. This issue includes a signed 
message from Elmer Davis, practical suggestions for any librarian in "Converting the 
Library to War Conditions" by Ruth Rutzen, a list for the librarian's own reading in 
"Let's Inform Ourselves” by Alice M. Farquhar, and other pertinent material. More 
reading lists and articles, including reports of actual library experience, will follow in 
subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 

Part 2 of this Bulletin contains the first of three lists by Fern Кона. of the Cleveland 
Public Library, which are to be published on the three major issues: 

Winning the war, 
Preparing for postwar America, and 
Planning for a postwar world. 


The first list is entitled “This Is Our War" and is a discussioneof war issues and books. 


A Large Library Looks Ahead 


CLARENCE 5. METCALF 


The librarian of the Cleveland Public Library at A.L.A. request reports 
the war service emphasis of, that institution. 


VERY PUBLIC LIBRARY worth its «salt 


has by this time geared itself to war 
needs. Our library has been aware of 
these needs ever since the war broke out in 
Europe. The school libraries have empha- 
sized their cooperation with trade courses, 
the main library and branches have very 
greatly increased their holdings in all sub- 
jects connected with the war and its causes. 
Although circulation of lighter kinds of 
reading has gone down, much heavier de- 
mands on our reference services have been 
noted, particularly from various local of- 
fices of the Federal government and from 
business concerns attempting maximum 
production for war. Much has been pub- 
lished about the information centers estab- 
lished by many public libraries throughout 
the United States and of their desire to be 
in the front line effort to help win the war, 
and the Cleveland Public Library’s efforts 
have received considerable notice, 

But a library cannot merely react to 
demands. It must, if it believes in its 
educational function, develop a positive 
program directed towards a better under- 
standing of the times through which we 
are passing and the future which lies 
ahead. Our board of trustees has not only 
allowed a liberal sum of money to carry 
on this work but has encouraged us to get 
out into the community and try with all 


the means at our disposal to alleviate any 


‘unhappiness, distrust, and disillusionment 


that may exist among our people. 
Cleveland’s citizenship is made up of 
approximately forty nationality groups; 
from a recent carefully conducted survey, 
we learn that of a population of 878,336 
about 665,000 are foreign born or second 
generation, which does not include about 
86,000 Negro citizens. It is a remarkable 


_ tribute to the democratic way of life that 


we have lived together happily, worked to- 
gether in harmony and sympathy, and been 
responsible for great community achieve- 
ments, being the first city to set up a com- 
munity fund and the "Cultural Gardens." 
However, the conflagration of war has sad- 
dened this community by repercussions not 
comprehended by most of our country. 

Cleveland has always been proud of its 
library and has supported it by making. it 
work for its people, demanding more and 
more service yet never complaining about 
the cost. Such appreciation by the public 
is bound to have a most stimulating effect 
upon the staff and is reflected in the pro- 
gram of the library to venture into new 
fields of endeavor. 

We, the people of Greater Cleveland, 
are fortunate in having had a part in the . 
building of a great metropolitan area, 
whose citizens represent nearly all the na- ^ 
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tionalities and racial groups of the globe. 
The Cleveland Public Library is dedicat- 
ing a new library in recognition of these 
people, naming it The Intercultural Li- 
brary. Each group is to have an alcove 
in this building, containing a library of 
books written in the language of the group, 
together with books in English bearing 
upon the history and culture of each group. 
There will be a display of artistic objects, 
particularly examples of the peasant arts 
owned by our people. We hope to bring 
together in this library all the foreign 
language and racial groups, that they may 
intermingle and enjoy one another’s so- 
ciety and culture, and we hope thereby to 


stimulate in the young people an interest’ 


and appreciation of their cultural heritage 
from other lands. 

To date, twenty-four committees have 
been formed, consisting of outstanding 
members of each group, and the response 


and appreciation of such a project has 


exceeded all expectations. It has been pos- 
sible to bring together groups who disagree 
bitterly on Old World politics and to unite 
them on a cultural basis. 


Арогт EDUCATION 


For years- the Cleveland Public Library 
has forged ahead in the field of adult edu- 
cation, but it is only during the last year 
or so that special departments have been 
created for adult education and service to 
youth. Their contacts with labor unions, 
women’s auxiliaries of the unions, church 
groups, and study groups wherever found 
or organized by the library, have been of 
great benefit in the promotion of study in 
civilian defense, consumers’ problems, nu- 
trition, film forums, and numerous allied 
subjects. 

1A more detailed description cf this library is 


given in the Proceedings (A.L.A. Bulletin 36:P-3o- 
31, Sept, 15, 1942). 
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'The library board has recently made a 


‘liberal appropriation for films, and the 


United States Office of War Information 
ànd the National Film Board of Canada 
have designated the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary as a regional distributing center for 
government films. These films are loaned 
free of charge. The Office of the Co-. 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has ` 
designated our library the official deposi- 
tory of Latin American films. 

In addition to lending films to groups, 
the library is initiating programs of its own 
which will use films. One series projected 
for the winter is entitled “Can We Win 
the Future?" and will consist of lectures, 
each of which will be followed a week later 
by a film forum on the topic of the lec- 
ture. Several branches are also planning 
film forums for their neighborhoods fol- 
lowing up the successful experience in two 
branches last year. A series for young 
people is also being planned. ў 

Another film series will be оп Latin 
America in which the movie will be ac- 
companied by a talk, usually given by a 
native of the country with which it deals. 


Latin AMERICAN Коом 


In this connection mention must be 
made of the Latin American room which . 
the library plans to open this fall. Here 
will be gathered together a special collec- 
tion in the fields of Latin American his- 
tory, economics, business, literature, and 
art. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese will be 
available. The study program for the 
Federated Churches this year is given over 
entirely to Latin America. One of the 
adult education field workers is helping 
the program committee, planning lists and 
displays and selecting films. 

A committee from the Cleveland Peace 


LARGE LIBRARY LOOKS AHEAD 


Committee is working with the Adult 
Education Department, formulating out- 
lines for study groups whose topic is “The 
Struggle for a Just World Order.” These 
groups were initiated as the result of an 
all-day institute on that topic held on June 
17. The library had a poster display and 
books for circulation at the institute. 

An experimental branch library was 
opened in an endeavor to organize the citi- 


zens of a particular locality to make a : 


concerted effort to rehabilitate living con- 
ditions in the district. This has been a 
most successful experiment. The branch 
librarian has organized two groups who 
have gone into the business of zoning and 
planning for a postwar job of rehabilita- 
tion of an area covering approximately 
three square miles. They were able to 
secure the services of three engineers con- 
nected with the city planning commission 
and the regional association so that the 
results, coupled with the endorsement of 
these competent engineers, promise to be 
of unusual interest and value. . ' 

The Office for Service to Youth has 
taken an active part in the youth victory 
activities program, mobilizing boys and 
girls to assist in civilian defense. It serves 
as the information center for the program. 
The Youth Office is particularly concerned 
with the thousands of young people who 
have left school for positions in industry 
and is working with all agencies serving 
youth. ` 

The United States Office of Education 
has divided the state of Ohio into six 
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areas and designated Western Reserve 
University as key center for the area. The 
Cleveland Public Library, in cooperation 
with the university, is the official center 
for a reference collection of pamphlets 
issued by the government and other agen- 
cies, which make available the latest in- 


-formation on the war and on postwar 
‘planning and reconstruction to libraries in 


the area and to the general public. 


IssuEs OF POLICY STATEMENT 


We consider our answer to the question 
“Whether we as a nation wish to return 
to prewar conditions or to continue prog- 
ress toward democratic goals” is education 
—education by study groups, by film 
forums, by fostering a better understand- 
ing among all groups, by encouraging them 
to preserve the culture of their individual 
groups so that a synthesis of a new culture 
may arise. Our answer to “Whether and 
to what extent we want our country to 
participate in the organization of the 
world for peace” is to put our own house 
in. good order through education, so that 
we may be an example to the world of 
how to live happily together. Eventually 
then, there can be but one answer, and 
that will be a demand from the world that 
America take the leading part in the or- 
ganization of the world for peace. 

It has often been said that the public 
library is the poor man’s college—it is not 
only the poor man’s college, it is every 
man’s college. It is not a four-year course, 
but a continuous process of learning. 


A Medium-Sized Library in the War 


MARGARET FULMER 


The librarian of the Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana, 
contributed this article at the request of the A.L.A. 


HE GREAT OBLIGATION of libraries lo- 

cated in towns and areas where there 
are few changes and problems caused by 
the war, except by the exodus of some of 
the population to the armed forces and 
war industries, is to stimulaté by' every 
possible means reading on the issues of the 
war, the peace, and the reconstruction. 
Inlanders, unaffected by the problems of 
those who live along the coasts or in areas 
where there are military concentrations 


and war industries, have an obligation in. 


their almost normal routine of living to 
take time along with civilian defense and 
Red Cross activities to read significant 
books, magazine articles, and pamphlets on 
the war and the plans for peace and recon- 
struction. With this reading comes the 
individual's obligation to think and to take 
intelligent action which means casting an 
informed vote on candidates and issues in 
the elections, giving thoughtful opinions on 
bills to legislators and congressmen, con- 
tributing factual information to social and 
public discussion, operating public insti- 
tutions and family life on democratic prin- 
ciples, adjusting personal living to the 
exigencies of war. 

This is perhaps the maximum contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war which the 
Billings public library can make. In its 
war service and in meeting emergency book 
needs the library is trying not to lose sight 


of its obligation to supply books on funda- 
mental problems, books to help keep alive. 
tolerance and goodwill, to encourage 
healthful living, recreatian, and the crea- 
tive spirit “that people need to solve the 
increasingly serious problems of individual 
and common life."* 

The library operates as one unit with a 
collection of 35,000 books, a borrower's 
registration of 10,574, a circulation of 
150,000, a budget of $19,300, a staff of 
five trained and one apprentice-trained as- 
sistant and from three to five high school 
pages during the school year, making it 
typical of hundreds of other small public 
libraries throughout the country serving a 
population of 10,000 to 35,000. 

Like hundreds of others the library be- 


came a war information center the morn- 


ing of December 8, 1941. А bulletin 
board was installed between the loan and 
reader's librarian's desks. Information 
from the civilian defense, Red Cross, and 
state emplovment offices, clippings from the 
Billings Gazette on local defense, priori- 
ties, rationing, price ceilings, scrap drives 
are posted. On'the ledge of the bulletin 
board stand the pamphlets published by the 
Office of War Information, the U. 8. Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, the Office of 
Government Reports, Helene, Office of 


1 Chancellor, John. 
Memorandum." 
tember 1, 1942. 


“The Diffusion of Knowledge: 
A.L.A. Bulletin 36:555-62, Sep- 
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Price Administration, and the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service. 


PUBLICITY 


Attention is called to this war informa- 
tion through staff conversation with read- 
ers, book and library service talks to 
groups, items in the Gazette, broadcasts 
over KGHL, and exhibits in the Montana 
Power Company window. But, alas, 
there is small reading interest in any of 
it except the. weekly bulletin listing jobs 
ávailable in war industries. Recently a 
bulletin board for the Red Cross has been 
added with schedules of nutrition, canteen, 
and first aid classes, qualifications for 
nurses' aides, and other information posted 
weekly by the local Red Cross publicity 
chairman. | 

Exhibits outside the library for down- 
town windows, the Yellowstone County 
Nutrition Council, the Garden Club, and 
the Midland Empire Fair have been 
planned around nutrition, victory garden- 
ing production, and democracy, the latter 
based on the reading lists Economic De- 
mocracy, 4 New World Order, Witch 
Hunting, Religious Values and the Demo- 
cratic Faith, and others published by the 
American Library Association. Posters 
patterned from the cover designs of these 
lists were made by a local boy who works 
as his artist father’s apprentice. 

Through the exhibits, broadcasts, ad- 
visory service to individual readers, and 
work with committees in planning study 
club programs, books, reading lists, and 
study outlines on the progress toward 
democratic goals and the organization of 
the world for peace are emphasized. © An 
American Association of University 
Women international relations group is 
beginning a full year of study of peace 
plans. A study club has a program on the 
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United Nations covering histary, peoples, 
and conditions. 


‘TECHNOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
The demand for technological informa- 


tion comes from men and women who are 


preparing for jobs in war industries or 
training in the local C.P.A. and is for in- 
formation an aeronautics, meteorology, 
welding, blueprint reading, lathe work, 
elementary and advanced mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Local mechanics 
are asking for books on automotive and 
electrical appliance maintenance. Many 
specialized requests are supplied through 
interlibrary loans. Technical government 
bulletins have supplied others. A survey 
of the library’s “600” collection, checking 
it against various technological lists,? has 
resulted in a buying list which will carry 
over several budgets. The acquisition of 
books and other printed materials on a 
limited budget is one of the most particu- 
lar parts of our job. 

Not all the library’s war service has been 
directed toward adults. The children’s 
librarian feels that her biggest job has 
become that of establishing the library as a 
stabilizing influence in the child’s life. 
Many homes have been broken by the 
father’s departure for a war industry, the 
mother’s going to work, and the children 
being put more or less on their own. Dur- 
ing Boys’ and: Girls’ Week a collection 
was assembled for parents of books on child 
psychology, nutrition, health, and pam- 
phlets including You, Your Child and the 
W ar published by the Westchester County 
Children's Association of White Plains, 
New York, То Parents in Wartime, and 
others in the Defense of Children Series 


2 Especially helpful have been those compiled by 
Margery Bedinger, Denver Public Library Denver, 
and the lists on Aeronautic Training, he Shop’s 
Library, Industrial Training published as supple- 
ments to the A.L.A, Booklist. 
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published by the Children’s Bureau. 
Through the local defense savings commit- 
tee thé leaflets Sharing America have been 
available for distribution. The summer 
vacation reading clubs and the winter story 
hours have been planned to further the 
child's reading interest in American back- 
grounds and also an «understanding of 
children in other countries, especially in 
Canada and Latin America. 


WHAT WE NEED то Do 


It is quite clear that we need to adver- 
tise more extensively thrcugh every avail- 
able local channel the library's war 
information and the books and other 
printed materials in its collection which 
will contribute to the war effort. "We 
have the responsibility to put this informa- 
tion into people's hands. This is the big- 
gest adult education project the library 
can undertake for the war. 

We need a map showing the various 
local defense setups with the location of 
the office and the name or the person in 
charge to help clarify and coordinate local 
defense efforts. 

In our book and library service talks we 
need to tell more about the ideas in books, 
point out important parts, in order to 
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arouse the listener to read the book. We 
need to include important magazine arti- 
cles and pamphlets and to tie up these 
books and articles with the public's interest 
in immediate accounts of events as pre- 
sented by the newspapers and the radio. 
We need also to emphasize books that deal 
with the importance and responsibility of 
the individual in the present and in shap- . 
ing the future. One reader has said “The 
war is as much in ourselves as in Europe 
and Asia." ; 

We need a discussion group sponsored 
by the library's adult education service. 
We need reading clubs for children and 
young adults because organized groups are 
morale builders. We need to coordinate 
our entire program of library service more 


closely with all other groups and agencies 


in the community concerned with educa- 
tion so that the library's resources become 
a real public utility and will be worth 
something in the lives of at least a ma- 
jority of the people. i 

We probably will fall short of all this 
but “our door is open and we are trying 
to give service.’ 


з Metcalf, Keyes DeWitt. “Three Basic Needs in 
War and Peace.” A.L.A. Bulletin 36:471, August 
1942. 


The Significance of the Children’s 
Charter in Wartime 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


The chief of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
addressed the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
at its meeting on June 26 in Milwaukee. 


DESIRE FIRST OF ALL to acknowledge 

before this meeting of the most impor- 
tant division of the Association from the 
point of view of the future of our de- 
mocracy—the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People—my very 
great appreciation of the cooperation 
which the Children’s Bureau and other na- 
tional agencies devoted to the welfare of 
children have received from the American 
Library Association and its constituent 
groups. I am especially grateful for the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the groups represented in this con- 
ference in the work of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy 
and the follow-up activities carried on by 
the National Citizens’ Committee and 
state follow-up organizations. Also, and 
most recently, we have had significant and 
important assistance in the work of the 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress, 
held in Washington, May 2 to 9. Li- 
brarians are becoming more and more a 
part of national, state, and local groups 
concerned with studying and planning for 
the fullest possible incorporation of all 
our children in the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of a free society and in the stream 
of human experience. which reaches far 


back into the past and projects its insights 
and aspirations into the future. Above all 
other cultural resources, reading makes us 
consciously participants in this continuity 
of human thought and endeavor. 

Before considering the impact of war 
conditions upon the lives of children and 
the growing realization of the interrela- 
tionships of community agencies which, 
with parents and other adults within the 
family circle, are responsible for their 
welfare, I should like ta pay a personal 
tribute to the place which a children’s room 
in a public library played in my own de- 
velopment. My childhood was spent in 
Superior, but in my tenth and again in my 
twelfth year, my parents, my sister, and I 
spent the winter and spring in Madison, 
where my father was a member of the 
legislature. Uprooted in the middle of the 
term from the school where we had been 
happily adjusted, we felt lonely and out of 
place in the school to which we were trans- 
ferred, and when illness came it was easy 
to prolong an absence which was all too 
welcome. There were no compulsory 
school attendance laws in those days—or 
at least no enforcement of such legislation, 
which provides so necessary a guarantee of 
educational opportunity for children. 
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Within a few blocks of the comfortable 
boarding house in which we lived was a 
public library with, even in those days, a 
pleasant children’s room and a children’s 
librarian who knew how to make story 
hours delightful and to advise youngsters 
in the choice of books to take home. And 
so, in my twelfth year, the library, the 
sitting room of the boarding house, or, in 
the lovely. spring days, the porch with its 
comfortable chairs, became my school 
room. There I drank in the novels of 
Scott and Dickens, the historical plays 
of Shakespeare, and, from my own little 
library, a translation of the Iliad, which 
Mother read aloud. When in May I re- 
turned to my home in Superior a wise prin- 
cipal promoted me to the next grade, and 
‚ even the mysteries of fractions and deci- 
mals were not so insurmountable that I 
felt anything but enriched by the substitu- 
tion, for four or five months, of the library 
for the public school. 

That was almost forty years ago, and I 
take pride, now, in the realization of how 
advanced the capital of my native state 
was in providing so early such specialized 
library service for children. 


Wutre House CONFERENCE REPORT 
The General Report of the White 


House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy, adopted in January 1940, pre- 
sented to the people of the country the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching and, 
at the same time, specific program for the 
children of a democracy that had ever be- 
fore been made the basis for nationwide 
consideration and action. In that pro- 
gram library service for children, for par- 
ents, for families in isolated rural com- 
munities, was given special attention. 
“Recommendations made earlier by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 


‚ be available for school libraries, 
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cation in its 1938 report were reiterated, in . 
the recommendation that Federal grants to 
states for general public education should 
It was 
urged that the states should encourage 
and assist in the extension and develop- 
ment of local public library service and 
give financial aid for the maintenance of 
such service. I am happy to note in the 
article on “Children in a Democracy” in 
the June 1942 number of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin that the Committee of the 
Massachusetts White House Conference 
follow-up program dealing with library | 
service for children is recommending the 
addition to the staff of the division of 
public libraries of a worker whose sole 
duty would be to stimulate the growth of 
children’s library services throughout the 
state, including the development of school 
libraries. I hope that this recommenda- 
tion can soon be made effective and that 
the worker will develop her program in 
close cooperation with the other agencies 
of state government whose activities touch 
the lives of children. 


NATIONAL CRISIS 


The very week which witnessed the 
formation of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to carry on the follow-up work of 
the White House Conference was the week 
in which France fell. The energies of 
the nation had to be concentrated, first 
on preparation for national defense and 
then on participation in what has been 
termed the “War for Survival.” ‘The 
crisis intensified old problems, brought to 
the surface problems hitherto only half 
understood or ignored, and, through dis- 
location of family and community life, 
created new problems. How. many chil- 
dren of the age at which I was taken 
from familiar school association to a 
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strange environment have found, either 
the good medical care which was available 
to us in illness, the comfortable housing, 
a desk in school, or the public library which 
to me was so great a resource? In the 
new boom towns, housing perhaps thirty 
or forty thousand people, where only a 


few months ago four or five thousand led | 


the tranquil existence of a small town, 
parents and children are living in trailers, 
shacks, or crowded homes. In such com- 
munities, perhaps five or six doctors, their 
ranks depleted by the needs of the military 
services for medical care, are striving with- 
out hospital facilities to give maternity 
care, to care for the sick of all ages, and 
perhaps to carry on prenatal and child 
health conference work. In these and 
other communities mothers are entering 
employment, young peóple are being re- 
cruited for agricultural work or are en- 
tering industrial employment or employ- 
ment in the so-called "service trades and 
occupations." Young wives of enlisted 
men are meeting the experience of ma- 
ternity in strange towns where adequate 
living accommodations and medical and 
- nursing care are almost impossible to se- 
cure. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


The employment of children and youth 
has been steadily rising since 1939 but. 
the sharpest rise has come during the last 
two years. In states where comparable 
legal restrictions existed during these two 
years the number of certificates issued’ for 
children fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
permitting them to leave school to go to 
work, increased 80 per cent in 1941 аз 
compared with 1940. For the first three 
months of 1942, compared with the same 
period in 1941, there was further increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. 
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For youth of sixteen and seventeen the 
increase was even greater. In 1941 the 
number of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
youth certificated for employment in- 
creased more than 100 per cent over the 
same period in 1940. In the first three 
months of 1942 the number again in- 
creased 100 per cent over the same period 
in I941—in round numbers, 39,000 in 
1941 and 80,000 in 1942. 

Reports to the Children's Bureau show 
a corresponding increase in the number of 
children illegally employed vnder the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. In the 
year ending June 30, 1941, when the 
defense program had already opened up 
many employment opportunities for youth 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, ap- 
proximately one third more children were 
found employed contrary to the, child- 
labor provisions of the act than in the 
previous year, and in the ten-month period 
from July 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942, 
more than 100 per cent more children 
were found employed contrary to the 
standards of the Federal act than in the 
corresponding ten-month period of a year 
earlier. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Advisory committees of the Children’s 
y 


Bureau, in which specialists in various 


professional fields and representatives of 
citizens’ groups and national agencies in- : 
terested in children come together to ad- 
vise the Children’s Bureau in the various 
programs of research, of grants-in-aid to 
the states, and of child-labor administra- 
tion for which it is responsible, have given 
consideration to these problems. Since 
1940 they have repeatedly made recom- 
mendations concerning the measures which 
are necessary to protect and safeguard 
children in this, the most critical period 
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of our national existence. Conferences 
of state officials responsible for health and 
welfare services have made similar recom- 
‘mendations. To provide for over-all 
consideration of these problems and op- 
portunities for coordinated action, the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime, composed of fifty-six 
persons representative of a wide range of 
interests and activities, was appointed and 
held its first meeting in March of this 
year, forming a continuing organization 
under the chairmanship of Leonard W. 
Mayo, president of the Child Welfare 
League of America. The task of the 
commission, as outlined at its first meeting, 
was as follows: 


1. To review evidence of the needs of 
children in wartime and measures which are 
already in existence or have been proposed to 
meet these needs. 


2. Го consider and adopt a program for 
children in wartime which should be in 
effect throughout the nation. 

3. To consider the extent to which re- 
sponsibility for putting such a program into 
effect rests with parents, volunteers, private 
agencies, local and state governments, and 
the Federal government, and how all these 
efforts may be effectively coordinated. 


4. To recommend the further steps which 
should be taken by Children’s Bureau ad- 


visory committees, national organizations, 


and Federal and state governments, to ascer- 
tain need, to awaken citizens throughout the 
country to a sense of their responsibility for 
community as well as individual action in 
behalf of children, and to provide resources 
for effective service. 


The commission, on March 18, adopted 
a program for children under the title 
A Children's Charter in Wartime, which 
should be a guide to action in every state 
and every community. The charter be- 
gins with the following general declara- 
tion: 
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We ere in total war against the aggressor 
nations. We are fighting again for human 
freedom and especially for the future of our 
children in a free world. 

Children must be safeguarded—and they 
can be safeguarded in the midst of this total 
war so that they can live and share in that 
future. They must be nourished, sheltered, 
and protected even in the stress of war pro- 
duction so that they will be strong to carry 
forward a just and lasting peace. 


The charter then calls upon citizens, 
young and old, as a wartime responsibility, 
and as steppingstones to our future—and 
to theirs—to join together to— 


1. Guard children from injury in danger 
zones. 

2. Protect children from neglect, exploita- 
tion, and undue strain in defense areas. 

3. Strengthen the home life of children 
whose parents are mobilized for war or war 
production. | 

4. Conserve, equip, and free children of 
every race and creed to take their part in 
democracy. 


Putting the Children’s Charter in War- 
time in terms of the children of the United 
States, the commission made specific rec- 
ommendations under each of the four 
headings. Under heading 2, “Defense | 
Areas,” it pointed out that, 


Recreation leaders, group workers, and 
child welfare workers are urgently needed 
in defense communities, where crowded con- 
ditions mean overtaxing of facilities for play 
of little children and of recreation centers 
for older boys and girls, increase in harmful 
employment of children, and mounting ju- 
venile delinquency. 


Under the heading, “Homes in War- 
time,” it 15 affirmed that, 


To children in wartime the home is vital 
as a center of security and hope and love. 
To our fighting men the safety and pro- 
tection of their families is the center of 
what they fight for. То men on the produc- 
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tion front the welfare of their families and 
homes is basic to morale. 


Full provision for the economic needs 
of children whose fathers are in the 
service and for medical and hospital care 
for wives and children, adequate housing, 
emphasis in recruiting labor for war pro- 
duction upon the fact that the care of 
young children is the first responsibility 
of mothers, are among the recommenda- 
tions of the commission under item 3. 

Under the fourth heading, "Children 
the Country Over,” it is declared that the 
Children's Charter drawn up at the White 
House Conference in 1930 and the recom- 
mendations of the 1940 conference are 
still a challenge to the people. Certain 
factors are mentioned because they take 
on new significance in the present crisis. 
Among these are health service, food for 
children, social service for children, the 
right to play with full use and expansion 
as needed, of all public and private leisure- 
time activities, school, and work, oppor- 
tunity for nursery education, provision for 
children in rural areas, and participation 
in the civilian mobilization program. With 
reference to school and work the commis- 
sion made the following recommendation: 


It is essential that children and youth be 
sound and well-prepared in body and mind 
for the tasks of today and tomorrow. "Their 
right to schooling should not be scrapped for 
the duration. Demands for the employment 
of children as a necessary war measure 
should be analyzed to determine whether 
full use has been made of available adult 
manpower and to distinguish between actual 
labor shortage and the desire to obtain cheap 
labor. The education and wholesome de- 
velopment of boys and girls should be the 
first consideration in making decisions with 
regard to their employment or other con- 
tribution to our war effort. This means 
that no boy or girl shall be employed at 
wages that undermine the wages for adult. 
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labor; none under fourteen years of age 
shall be part of the labor force; none under 
sixteen shall be employed in manufacturing 
and mining occupations; norie under eighteen 
in hazardous occupations. 


In general, the commission recommended 
that, i 


Every city, county, and state should review 
the needs of its children and youth in the 
light of these principles through a children’s 
wartime commission or council or an existing 
organization designated to serve in this ca- 
pacity and should devise means to meet evi- 
dent needs through the cooperative action of 
Federal, state, and local governments, and 
private agencies. 

Every effort should be made to keep the 
public informed of activities and needs in 
all phases of service for children and to 
provide for participation of professional asso- 
ciations, organized labor, farm groups, and 
other organizations of citizens concerned 
with children, in the planring and develop- 
ment of these programs. 


In addition to the drafting and adop- 
tion of the Children's Charter in War- 
time, the commission adopted special 
resolutions on provision of maternal and 
child health services in defense communi- 
ties, development of an effective school 
health program 'through a nationwide co- 
operative effort of health and education 
authorities, provision of child welfare 
service in defense areas, and increased 
Federal appropriations for maternity pa- 
tients and children in defense areas. 

Since the commission met, the executive 
committee has adoptec a program which 
includes plans for conferences with repre- 
sentatives of various national groups and 
organizations and Federal agencies with 
a view to determining how the nation's re- 
sources for making the recommendations 
effective may best be mobilized and co- 
ordinated, utilizing to the fullest extent 
specialized agencies and such general 
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movements as the follow-up organizations 
of the White House Conference, on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. It is recognized 
that both public and private resources must 
be fully utilized but that the impact of 
the war on children is so great and the 
health and welfare of children and their 
mothers so vital to the morale of our 
‘fighting men and our defense workers, that 
only government action, Federal, state, and 
local, will be sufficient te meet the needs. 
The Children’s Bureau maintains close 
liaison relationships with the Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, and through 
them, as well as directly, with other 
Federal agencies. ‘There must be increas- 
ing public recognition of the fact that 
safeguarding children and providing the 
fullest possible opportunity for their de- 
velopment should be one of the three chief 
objectives of our nation today, the other 
two being military effectiveness and in- 
dustrial and agricultural production. 


How Lipraries Can HELP 


How can libraries and library associa- 
tions help to make a reality in the lives 
of children the recommendations incorpo- 
rated in the Children’s Charter in 
W artime? | | 

First: They can see to it that material 
concerning the Children’s Charter in W ar- 
time, the work of the commission, the 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, and related activities of other 
organizations are available in libraries 
and are called to the attention of the 
public through the various channels of in- 
formation which libraries have developed. 

Second: They can encourage study of 
such material by parents, older youth, and 
community leaders. 
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Third: They can participate in com- 
munity review of the needs of children 
as affected by war conditions and stimu- 
late awareness of the importance of pro- 
viding opportunities for reading and 
guidance in reading in libraries, schools, 
and homes. ‘The development of branch 
libraries, school libraries, and traveling li- 
braries is especially important in this con- 
nection and can become a great resource 
for recreation and cultivation of leisure- 
time interests in a time when gasoline and 
tire shortages are greatly limiting activities 
outside homes and neighborhoods. 

Fourth: They can see to it that the 
utilization of the resources afforded by li- 
brary services is included in training pro- 
grams preparing volunteers for various 
types of service to children. | 

Fifth: They can join with groups in- 
terested in providing suitable avenues for 
the constructive use of leisure time by 
children and young people and in review 
of leisure-time programs, taking into con- 
sideration the contributions and the prob- 
lems of motion pictures, radio programs, 
and dramatic, musical, and artistic ac- 
tivities and pursuits. 

Sixth: They can help to familiarize our 
people with the geography, the history, and 
the cultural life of other peoples, whom we 
must understand and with whom we must 
cooperate if: world peace is to be estab- 
lished and maintained on the basis of 
equity, justice, and personal freedom. 

Seventh: Above all, they can help to 
develop those resources of the spirit which 
are fed upon the cultural possessions and ` 
capacities of the human race and which 
alone ‘can afford a secure foundation for 
a free society, with all that freedom re- 
quires of understanding, initiative, self- 


' reliance, and sacrifice. 


How a State Library Association 
Can Help 


FORREST В. SPAULDING . 


The chairman of the Defense Committee of the Iowa Library Association 
reports at Bulletin request on the Iowa plan for action. 


HE REGULAR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

of the Iowa Library Association 
originally scheduled to be held in October 
1942 has been called off. In its place the 
association plans to hold a series of insti- 
tutes or discussion meetings in thirty-four 
centers throughout the state. At these 
institutes the library’s place in the war 
effort will be discussed and detailed plans 
laid to carry out the statement of library 
policy adopted by the A.L.A. Council at 
the Milwaukee meeting. Emphasis will 
be primarily on problem one of the 
A.L.A. policy statement, “How to Make 
Our Maximum Contribution to the 
Winning of the War.” 

‘The organization plan for the institutes 
is that proposed by the state association’s 
defense committee. 

First, there will be a meeting in Des 
Moines attended by members of the 
executive board, members of the extension 
committee, district chairmen, the heads 
of other committees concerned, and an 
advisory committee of trustees and li- 
brarians. То this meeting the state chair- 
men of all official agencies connected with 
the war effort have been invited. Those 
who cannot attend in person have been 
asked to send representatives. An oppor- 
tunity will be given to each to tell the 


assembled trustees and librarians of their ' 
organization and plans and specifically 
how the libraries of the state can co- 
operate. Time will be allowed for ques- 
tions and discussions. Literature and a 
bibliography will be distributed. Ағ 'а 
second session plans for the conduct of the 
institutes will be discussed and districts 
assigned covering all the libraries in the 
state. | 

Through the State Traveling Library 
the presidents of all librarv boards, as well 
as the librarians, will be notified of the 
local institute in an endeavor to secure a 
maximuni attendance, both of the library 
board and librarians. To these meetings 
all local persons charged with the conduct 
of war activities in the county or region 
will be invited. It is being left of neces- 
sity to the local library chairman to 
present needs of agencies not locally 
represented. 

The aim will be to have one person, 
either a trustee or a librarian, accept the 
responsibility .for the direction of the 
effort of his library toward the total war 
effort. The Iowa Library Association in 
turn, with the help and cooperation of 
the State Traveling Library, will plan to 
follow up and receive reports at intervals 
on activities of all libraries in the state. 
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State Agencies Lead in. War Effort 


OW STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES are 
H meeting their responsibility for 
state-wide library emphasis on war and 
postwar issues is indicated by answers to 
ап A.L.A. circular letter of July 21. 
That letter said in part: 


The state library extension agencies have 
an opportunity and a responsibility for im- 
plementation throughout their states. They 
can inform, stimulate, and guide libraries, 
librarians, and trustees toward a unified, 
forceful program, through their bulletins and 
releases, state and district meetings and in- 
stitutes, field work, and in other ways. 

We know that you have recognized this 
obligation and are already giving active lead- 
ership. We hope, however, that the new 
policy statement will give you fresh ammu- 
nition for renewed effort, perhaps beginning 
with reprinting its text, and for major 
emphasis at fall meetings. 


High points of the war speeches at the 
Milwaukee Conference were  relayed 
promptly to even the smallest library by 
the state agencies which issue informal 
news letters or mimeographed bulletins— 
and somewhat later in printed state bulle- 
tins. The Oregon State Librarian’s "Let- 
ter to Libraries" on the conference has the 
earliest date, June 29, and was written 
"while I am speeding westward on the 
Empire Builder and have time to re-live 
some of the significant moments of the 
period from June 22-27." 

'The Council Policy Statement was in- 
cluded in many mimeographed and printed 
state bulletins and was distributed in 
broadside form by others, as the British 
Columbia Public Library Commission. 
'This agency also ordered reprints of the 


addresses by Blakely and MacLeish for 
distribution to key organizations in the 
province. 

Pamphlets and books on the critical. 
Issues are emphasized in many bulletins. 
'The Connecticut Public Library Commit- 
tee sent each library a list of the govern- 
ment pamphlets and posters included in one 
of the packets sent out by the Bureau of 
Public Inquiries, O. W.I. (formerly U. S. 
Information Service), with the suggestion 
that all libraries would want to stock them. 
Minnesota Libraries for September car- 
ries two interesting lists, “War Informa- 
tion in Books,” and “War Information in 
Pamphlets." 

District meetings and institutes are prov- 
ing effective both in stimulating and in- 
forming librarians who cannot attend 
national or even state meetings or as a 
substitute for canceled state meetings. 
The Illinois State Library cooperated with 
the University of Illinois Library School 
in a three-day war institute for small li- 
braries held August 5-7. Other state 
agencles are cooperating with state li- 
brary associations in fall district meetings. 

Direct service to the armed forces is 
reported from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. One regional book automobile of 
the Massachusetts Division of Public Li- 
braries, operating from Fall River, makes 
regular stops at a large camp, an airport, 
and a naval station. Conducted by a cor- 
poral assigned to the job, it stops along the 
coast at a number of small units. An- 
other of the regional book automobiles, 
operating from Greenfield, serves two 
Federal housing projects, one for noncom- 
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STATE AGENCIES LEAD IN WAR EFFORT 


missioned officers and one for defense 
workers. The Rhode Island State Library 
has placed permanent, centrally cataloged 
libraries in five posts and is working on 
two others. It is also helping in the de- 
velopment of branch libraries at the Naval 
training station to supplement the service 
of the central library provided by the Navy 
itself, 

A well-rounded program of a state 
agency comes in a letter of August 21 
from the director of the New York Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Library Ex- 
tension, quoted in part: 


‘We in New York are of course active in - 
directing library service in the direction of' 


full participation in this total war. 

We have sent several form letters of sug- 
gestions to all libraries. Our last series of 
regional conferences was directed to this end 
and included participation by the chief local 
defense officials. Book lists and pamphlets 
have been distributed and the organization of 
war information service stressed. 

Our state-wide W.P.A. project has been 
reorganized for war service. It helps man 
local library war information centers and 
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operates district book preparation centers for | 
the Victory Book Campaign. 

Information directly affecting libraries—as 
tire rationing and Public Work Reserve—is 
sent to libraries from time to time. 

We have scrutinized more carefully the 
lists of books bought partly with state money 


and have attempted to see that the most im- 


portant books relating to victory are in- 
cluded. Special attention is given to such 
books in the Bookmark and the Bulletin 
to the Schools. 

We hope to bring out shortly two popular 
pamphlets relating to our program: “Sug- 
gestions for Library Cooperation in the Win- 
ning of the War and the Peace" and "Volun- 
teers for Victory," a manual for the training 
and use of volunteer help in the library war 
effort. : 

We plan to operate a central information 
service with frequent bulletins telling of vic- - 
tory work done in libraries, notes on impor- 
tant books and pamphlets, reading lists, and 
so on. 

We will of course work closely with the 
state committee on postwar plans and will 
attempt to get libraries included in proposed 
public work programs. 

Our adult education bureau has been fully 
"coordinated" with the state defense council. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
| To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Institute for Librarians on War 
Issues 


Tue A.L.A. COMMITTEE on Libraries 
and the War has sponsored an experi- 
mental institute on war issues suggested by 
the statement of library policy adopted by 
the Council last June. 

'The institute was held in Washington, 
D.C., at the Library of Congress, Septem- 
ber 26 and 27. It was necessarily re- 
stricted to one hundred members and 
invitations were sent to public libraries in 
cities of thirty-five thousand population 
and up, state library agencies, school li- 
brary supervisors, and college and univer- 
sity libraries with an enrolment of five 
hundred and over, in a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Washington, including 
all or parts of Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It was necessary to omit those 
Federal and special librarians whose serv- 
ice is chiefly to government experts and 
highly technical staffs. 

Speakers were provided through the 
cooperation and interest of Mr. MacLeish 
and his colleagues of the Office of War 
Information. They were outstanding 
leaders who discussed national issues as 
background for intelligent servicing of 
materials by librarians. The addresses and 
the discussions of related library problems 
afforded a valuable opportunity for the 
kind of specific instruction and inspiration 
desired by librarians. 

The local committee included Clara 


Wells Herbert, chairman (member of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board and its Commit- 
tee on Libraries and the War) ; Ralph M. 
Dunbar, Executive Board member; Har- 
old L. Hamill, Committee on Libraries 
and the War; and David C. Mearns, as 
president of the District of Columbia Li- 
brary Association. 


Institute on Education and War 


STREAMLINING educational institutions 
and agencies for all-out war effort was the 
theme of the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War in Washington August 
28-31, sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. Direc- 
tors of major war agencies addressed and 
conferred with some seven hundred edu- 
cators coming from forty-seven states, 
including representatives of state depart- 
ments of education, state education asso- 
ciations, regional accrediting associations, 
colleges and universities, and national or- 
ganizations. 

The institute was planned to give a 
total picture of the war effort and to en- 
able delegates to plan coordinated and 
well-organized participation in that effort. 
Plans are already under way for follow-up 
meetings on the state, district, and local 
level, to carry the word to the grass roots. 
Proceedings of the institute are being 
printed as rapidly as possible and will be 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
as well as sent to those who were in at- 
tendance. , | 

The serious responsibility of educators 
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was expressed again and again. Senator 
Thomas of Utah stated clearly that the 
war could be won or lost by the educators 
of America. Even more significant was 
the fact that such men as Generals Somer- 
vell and Kuter, Elmer Davis, Leon Hen- 
derson, James M. Landis, and many more 
came to the general sessions in person with 
talks sharply directed toward the particu- 
lar group concerned, and that General 
Hershey and others even participated in 
informal panel discussions. 

Librarians who attended the institute, 
in addition to the staff of the Library 
Service Division and the librarian of the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, were school library supervisors; rep- 
resentatives of the A.C.R.L., the Library 
Extension Division of the A.L.A., the 
International Relations Board, and the 
Headquarters staff; and the president of 
the Special Libraries Association. ‘They 
participated in many of the symposiums. 
An encouraging number of formal edu- 
cators spoke of library activities of one 
kind or another. A college president read 
the A.L.A. Council Policy Statement in 
full. A library exhibit, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, the Library 
Service Division, and the A.L.A., at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and the 
policy statement, book lists, and other ma- 
terial for distribution were in great de- 
mand. A librarian was appointed to serve 
on a small “activating committee,’ and 
the final statement prepared by that сот- 
mittee included as one item: “Library 
facilities to make available materials and 
services that will enable the people to 
make intelligent decisions on war and post- 
war issues." 

In the opening address Federal Security 
Administrator McNutt said: "But our 
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Schools, colleges, and libraries axe the in- 
stitutions to which we turn for basic 
training. The better they do their tasks, 
the shorter the road to victory.” 

. JULIA Увюнт MERRILL 


Library Conference Has Interna- 
tional Theme 


“Our NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH” 
will be the theme of the fourth library 
conference to be held at Texes State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, October 31. 
Outstanding specialists wili speak оп 
phases of Pan American life and literature 
of interest to adults and young people, on 
the libraries of our neighboring republics, 
and the Pan American League “Gift 
Shelves.” 

Representatives from other departments 
of the college will present a program of 
Latin American folk dances and folk 
songs. Discussion groups and exhibits 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education 
and by the department of library science 
and the demonstration schcol will help 
make the conference a stimulating and en- 
joyable occasion for teachers and librarians. 

A cordial invitation has been extended 
to anyone interested in helping promote 


a sympathetic understanding with our 
New World neighbors. 


New O.W.I. Liaison Librarian 


Joun Mackenzie Cory, senior pub- 
lic library specialist-in the U.S. Office of 
Education, has been detailed to the Office 
of War Information as head of a Library 
Liaison Unit just established within the 
O.W.I.’s Book Section. Mr. Cory will 
advise the Office of War Information on 
library needs and facilities and will pro- 
vide libraries with information and ad- 
visory assistance in connection with their 
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war information programs. 

Before coming to Washington last 
February Mr. Cory was director of li- 
braries at the University of Alabama. 
He is a member of the Library Extension 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion and has written several articles con- 
cerning libraries in wartime. | 


The O.C.D.'s V-Home : 
Campaign 
Tue Orrice of Civilian Defense is 
making a survey to determine the extent 
to which American homes are participating 
in the total war offensive. Local defense 
officials are authorized to award a V-Home 


Certificate to any home which has made . 


such air raid precautions as are deemed 
necessary locally and which asserts that it 
has participated in certain practical meas- 
ures to strengthen the war effort. These 
measures include conservation, salvage, 
refusal to spread rumors designed to divide 


the nation, and regular purchases of war. 
savings stamps and bonds. The certificate , 


is designed as a window sticker for display 
purposes, 

At the same time, the protective meas- 
ures of business establishments in strategic 
‘areas are being checked. This survey will 
include hotels, large apartment buildings, 
stores, shops, factories, and office build- 
ings. An official certificate for approved 
business establishments will attest that 
“Air Raid Precautions, Have Been Taken 
Here.” It may be used as a window sticker. 

Inspection of all property will be sub- 
ject to the consent of the owner or occu- 
pant. To qualify as to'air raid precau- 
tions, a person must demonstrate that his 
home meets the essential protective re- 
quirements as to blackout, provision of a 
shelter room, and fire-fighting equipment 
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O.C.D. CERTIFICATE FOR У-Номеѕ 


as deemed necessary locally. ‘The other re- 
quirements for. the V-Home Certificate 


‘will be satisfied by the word of the 


householder that he is actually living up to 
them. 


Universities and Colleges in the 


War 


‘In THE REPORT of the Special Commit- 
tee on the Utilization of Colleges and Uni- 
versities for the Purposes of the War, 
as approved by the War Manpower Com- 
mission on August 19, the following 
points were emphasized: 

Any adequate plan designed to make ef- 
fective use of colleges, universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools must be based 
upon the following considerations: 

1. All students, men and women, must be 
preparing themselves for active and compe- 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


tent participation in the war effort and 
supporting civilian activities. This basic 
proposition will, of course, be accepted and 
understood by the institutions, by the stu- 
dents, and by the general public. 

2. All able-bodied male students are 
‘destined for the armed forces. The re- 
sponsibility for determining the specific 
training for such students is a function of 
the Army and the Navy. 

3. For those students, men and women, 
who are not to serve in the armed forces 
there should be developed through the War 
Manpower Commission plans of guidance 
which will help the students to determine 
where they can make the most effective 
contribution to the war effort, including 
essential supporting activities. The War 
Manpower Commission should also make 
plans for the instruction of those for whom 
further training is necessary to enable them 
according to their qualifications to make 
their most needed contributions to the sup- 
port of the armed forces. 

4. Any plan for student war training must 
take into consideration the possibility that 
the Selective Service Act may be amended 
so as to lower the age of liability for serv- 
ice, under the Selective Service Act, to 
eighteen years. | 

5. All those colleges, universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools assuming direct 
responsibility for the training of students 
for war purposes must be prepared to re- 
adjust their instructional programs and 
procedures so as to enable them promptly 
and efficiently to meet the new and varying 
needs of the war ends. 

6. Throughout the preparation for war- 
time services provision should be made for 
securing the complete physical fitness of stu- 
dents. 

7. In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
students should recognize that the exigencies 
of the war do not make it possible to assure 
any student that he will be permitted to re- 
main in the institution for any specified pe- 
riod of time. Furthermore, it should be 
recognized that it will not be possible prior 
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to the opening of the academic year 1942- 
43 to formulate the details of some of the 
plans for the utilization of institutions nor 
to provide for the implementation of such 
plans. 

8. The above plans for the war training 
of students do not contemplate any Federal 
subsidy to institutions. 

9. To qualified students whose additional 
training is required for the war effort, finan- 
cial assistance should be made available to 
permit them to receive that training. 

10. The Division of Professional and 
Technical Personnel of the War Manpower 
Commission is set up for, and will proceed 
immediately to function as, a central agency 
to assemble information from and to advise 
with government departments and higher 
educational institutions concerned as to plans 
and procedures for the utilization of the 
facilities of the institutions and the adjust- 
ment of their programs for effective par- 
ticipation in the war effort. 


Fire Prevention Week 


By PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION, Oc- 
tober 4-10 will be observed as Fire Pre- 
vention Week. In his proclamation the 
President called upon the nation for ob- 
servance of this occasion as part of the war 
effort and charged the U.S. Office of 
Civilian Defense with assuming leadership 
in the observance. Because of the added 
danger from fire during wartime, the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week is of 
particular importance now. 

Materials on the Fire Prevention Week 
campaign may be bought from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St, Boston; the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York City; or the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Insurance Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Byron C. HorkiNs has been granted a 
leave of absence for the duration from his 
position as Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
He entered the Army in August and is 
attending the Technical Training School 
of the United States Air Forces at Miami 
Beach. 

Eleanor Blum, formerly Editorial As- 
sistant in the Publishing Department, is 
now high school librarian at Charleston, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Pauline J. Shipp Love, who suc- 
ceeds Miss Blum as Editorial Assistant, is 
a graduate of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Library School. Her 
most recent experience has been on the 
staff of the American Medical Association 
as editor and reviser on Index Medicus; 
however, she has had experience in high 
school, teachers college, and university 
libraries. 

On September 1 Ralph T. Esterquest 
became Sales and Advertising Assistant in 
the Publishing Department. Mr. Ester- 
quest has his B.S. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and his B.S. in L.S. and M.A. in 
L.S. from the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. Mr. Esterquest had sev- 
eral years of experience in the libraries 
at Northwestern and the University of 
Illinois and has for the past year and a 
half been assistant librarian of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 
Before entering library work Mr. Ester- 
quest was an advertising copywriter for a 
Chicago agency. А 

Edna Veronica Vanek joined the Book- 
list staff as assistant on August 20. She 


holds a B.A. from Flora Stone Mather 
College and a B.S. in L.S. from Western’ 
Reserve University, School of Library Sci- 
Miss Vanek has worked in the 


ence. 


‘Davenport, Iowa, and Cleveland public 


libraries. 

Early in August Dorothy J. Comins 
became Assistant for the Books for Latin 
America Project which has headquarters 
in the Library of Congress Annex. Miss 
Comins has an M.A. from the State Uni- 


versity of Iowa and a B.A. in L.S. from 


the University of Michigan, Department 
of Library Science. Miss Comins has had 
experience in circulation and cataloging 
and has worked in the Flint, Michigan, 
Public Library, the State University of 
Iowa Libraries, and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 


Library Extension News 


FoR STATE LIBRARY legislative and plan 
ning leaders, library schools, and others, 
the latest information on state aid is avail- 
able in a revised and enlarged edition of 
State Grants to Public Libraries compiled 
at A.L.A. Headquarters for the Library 
Extension Board. It includes a list of 
references, and the text of laws, plans for 
allocation, tables, and other appendix ma- 
terial. Copies can be ordered from the 
Publishing Department for seventy-five 
cents. 

'The three papers on state aid adminis- 
tration in North Carolina, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania, given at an open meeting. 
of the Library Extension Board and Li- 
brary Extension Division at the Milwau- 
kee Conference, appear in the Proceedings 
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number of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Reprints 
are available for limited free distribution 
from the A.L.A. Public Library Division. 

A threatened veto of the entire appro- 
priation of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion was warded off by vigorous and 
concerted efforts of friends. of libraries 
throughout the state. The appropriation 
for the biennium 1942-44 is $144,820, a 
reduction of about a third but enough to 
continue the program of demonstrations of 
large unit libraries. 

Newly-appointed state librarians are: 
Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, Washing- 
ton, August 1, formerly librarian, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
Walter Т. Brahm, Ohio, September 15, 
formerly assistant to the librarian, Toledo 
Public Library, Toledo; Mrs. Mildred 
Peterson McKay, New Hampshire, for- 
merly librarian of Colby Junior College, 
New London, N.H., who automatically 
becomes a member of the New Hampshire 
Public Library Commission; and Harold 
Е. Brigham, Indiana, September 1, for- 
merly librarian, Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville. Mildred W. Sandoe 
was reappointed state library organizer, 
Ohio State Library, as of September 1. 

County library movements continue. 
Seven counties in Washington State are 
carrving on campaigns looking toward a 
vote in November and have secured enough 
signatures to put the measure on the ballot. 

JuriA WRIGHT MERRILL 


Change in Price 


IN THE DESCRIPTION of Robert Bing- 
ham Downs’s Union Catalogs in the 
United States in the August number of 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin the price of this vol- 
ume was given as $4.50. It has.been 
necessary to establish the price at $5.00. 
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Correction 


IN THE NOTE which appeared in the 
September 1 issue оп page 575 the make- 
up of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People should have read: 


The Children's Library Association is 
the former Section for Library Work with 
Children and the new Public Library Sec- 
tion includes the Children's Library Asso- 
ciation and the Young People's Reading 
Round Table. 


New Publicity Awards 


AT ITS BUSINESS MEETING IN Mil- 
waukee the Public Relations Committee 
voted to continue the annual publicity 
awards but to discontinue the publicity 
honor roll. The following resolution was 
submitted to the A.L.A. Council and 
approved: ` 


I. Sponsorship will rest in future with 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee and 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

2. There shall be a maximum of seven 
awards a year, to include public libraries 
of various population groups, and special, 
college, school libraries, state agencies, and 
associations. 

3. Material is to be assembled by the 
submitting library or group in scrapbooks 
according to specifications and sent directly 
to a designated library in the convention 
city a few days in advance of the opening 
of the conference. Judging will be con- 
ducted at the conference. Scrapbooks shall 
include a cross section of the library's pub- 
licity for the year. 

4. All scrapbooks submitted shall be ex- 
hibited at conference.. When the awards. 
are made, winning scrapbooks shall be so 
designated. 

5. The winning scrapbooks shall be kept 
in the Public Relations Office of the A.L.A. 


to be lent to libraries or other groups. 


More detailed information will appear 
in the 4.L.d4. Bulletin next month. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Who’s Who in Library 
Service 


MORE THAN A YEAR ago many of the 
blanks for information to be included in 
the forthcoming "Who's Who in Library 
Service" were filled out. The publication 
of the volume will be in the near future, 
and the editorial office wishes to have 
the information as up to date as possible. 
Everyone who filed an information blank 
in 1941 and whose position or address or 
status in any important respect bas since 
changed is requested to send the correc- 
tions (if not already done) to the Editorial 
Office, Who's Who in Library Service, 
535 W. 114th St., New York City. 


Library Association Meetings 


‘THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Indiana 
Library Association has voted to change 


the place of meeting this year from Elk- 


hart to Indianapolis. The meeting will be 
on October 7-9. 

The West Virginia Library Associa- 
tion meeting scheduled for September 26 at 
Jackson’s Mill has been canceled. 

The Colorado Library Association meet- 
ing will be beld'on October 23 in Denver. 

The Utah Library Association meeting 
will be held on October 3 in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Planning Committee for the Re- 
gional Library Conference has decided to 
cancel its meeting scheduled for October 
22-24 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


THE PUBLICATION of the Geographic 
School Bulletins for teachers will be re- 
sumed early in October. These bulletins 
are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They are issued as a service, not 
for financial profit, by the National Geo- 
graphic Society as a part of its program to 
diffuse geographic information. 

There is a charge of twenty-five cents 
(fifty cents in Canada) to cover the mail- 
ing cost of the bulletins for the school 
year, They should be ordered from the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C. 


American Education Week 


THE TWENTY-SECOND American Edu- 
cation Week will be celebrated this year 
on November 8-14. The theme of the 
observance will be “Education for Free 
Men." 

'The week is sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. | 

The М.Е.А. has prepared materials to 
assist in the observance, among which are 
posters, leaflets, stickers, manuals, plays, 
and other materials. For these materials 
or other information, write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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America and the war 


THIS IS OUR WAR 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION * CHICAGO 


This Is Our War 


FERN LONG 


Dr. Long, adult education field worker of the Cleveland Public Library, 
prepared this reading list on the first of the issues in the Council Policy 
Statement at the request of the A.L.A. She will prepare lists 


on the other issues for publication in the November and 
December 1 numbers of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


OU MUST REALIZE at the outset that 
Y ais war offers escape to none of us. 

The sooner we rid ourselves entirely 
of the last traces of the romanticism which 
surrounded the wars of another day, the 
- better able we shall be to get down to the 
grim, tough job that lies abead. It cannot 
be repeated often enough that modern war 
is.a struggle between peoples, not merely 
between armies, and that the people with 
the greatest resources, plus perseverance, 
plus determination, are the people who will 
win. 


Marquis W. Childs, This Is Your War. 


We are fighting a war—and a war 
which at the moment of this writing we 
are not yet winning. It is hard for us to 
realize either fact fullv, for the whole 
colossal enterprise still seems remote from 
the lives of too many of us. But we are 
only playing ostrich if we believe. that it 
can remain so. It can not for long con- 
tinue to be a distant event for one con- 
scious person in the world, and we should 
face that fact now, try to learn where it 
will touch us, and, more important, where 
we may throw our weight most effectively 
to direct even a little the history through 
which we are now passing together. 

In a panel discussion on the radio pro- 

` gram Books Are Weapons in the War of 
` Ideas, Major Seversky said, 


In total war there is no place for the 
mystery and technical hocus-pocus that used 
to surround war. Every Americán is a 
participant. Every American should compre- 
hend what he is doing and why. 

War books, therefore, are a genuine con- 
sideration and contribution to the total war 
enterprise. They can provide additional 
leverage in obtaining what all of us in our 
different ways are after, a decisive victory 
and a durable peace. 


Such books are on our library shelves or 
they must be put there. But we must not 
leave them there: they must be read or 
else thev are no less futile than sound on a 
desert island or than color in pitch dark- 
ness. A book like The Background of Our 
War, originally prepared as lectures for 
the men in uniform to inform them of the 
events leading up to the impulsion of the 
United States into war, would be one of 
that type. A companion to it might well 
be School of the Citizen Soldier, also pre- 
pared as an instruction course for the men 
in. the Army. Samuel Cuff’s The Face of 
the War, 1931-1942 is another book which 
will give us an idea of the picture into 
which we are fitting now, with our armies 
and сиг great productive power. The 
War and America by Francis L. Bacon 
is а compact, pointed survey of events 
abroad preceding and following our entry 
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into the war. It gives orientation so far 
as national interrelations and motivations 
are concerned and helps to clarify the 
pattern of the global struggle. We do 
not want to shrink from any knowledge 
of our time; reading to get it may some- 
times hurt and horrify us but still we must 
know. 

We are fighting a war and every one of 
us should know clearly to what end we 
believe that war is being fought. It is not 
being fought only to rid the world of Hit- 
ler and the things he stands for nor only 
because, we were surprised into battle by 
a cowardly act. We are fighting too be- 
'cause we still have a vision and faith in 
a great dream that still may come true, 
in spite of betrayals and denials and mis- 
takes in the past. It is the vision of a 
better world than there has ever been 
before. And if this war that we are fight- 
ing is a people's war, so are this dream 
and this faith a people's dream and a peo- 
ple's faith. In The Making of Tomor- 
row, Raoul de Roussy de Sales says that 
the "American desire to utilize this war as 
a means of transforming the world into 
something better is one of the main reasons 
why the entrance of the United States into 
the war has had such far-reaching psy- 
chological consequences.” If we fail the 
world this time when we are faced with 
the opportunity to fulfil this desire and 
it we turn away from the thought of it 
now, we are guilty of the kind of neo- 
isolationism which Archibald MacLeish 
describes in his article “The New Isola- 
tionism” in the New York Times Maga- 
zine for August 16, 1942. 

In a pamphlet reprinted from an article 
in the March 1942 Survey Graphic, en- 
titled Pursuit of Happiness in Wartime; 
Е. С. Lindeman points out all this. He 
holds that the courage and fortitude that 
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we shall undeniably need to carry us 
through the ordeal that faces us now in 
our combat with the two most highly 


militarized nations on earth, will come 


from our very belief that the world must 
be made a better place for all the people 
in it and from the willingness which we 
must feel to work and struggle to make it 
a better place. 

This credo is echoed again and again 
by every thoughtful person concerned with 
the war and its outcome. Vice President 


"Wallace, Herbert Hoover, Vera Dean, 


and many others have expressed them- 
selves clearly on this point. They realize, 
as we all must, that there is no sharp 
dividing line between present and future 
and that what we plan and work for 
now will determine what that future will 
be.’ In his speech of December 9, 1941, 
President Roosevelt said, “The true goal 
we seek is far above and beyond the ugly. 
field of battle. When we resort to force, 
as now we must, we are determined that 
this force shall be directed toward ulti- 
mate good as well as against immediate 
evil.” This sentiment springs up every- 
where. ‘The people feel it, and it is our 
only way of guaranteeing our humanity 
through this inhuman struggle. Our 
soldiers are thinking about it: Robert Van 
Gelder interviewed Captain . Hartzell 
Spence, editor of Yank, in the New York 
Times Book Review for August 16, 1942, 
and Captain Spence said, among other 
things, | 

This is the best educated Army ever put 
in the field by any nation. When the guys 
fan the air at night—their phrase for chew- 
ing the fat—they. may start with some 
serious talk. It doesn’t last long but while 
they’re at it they say that they must fight 
two wars—the first to settle the enemy, the 


second to make sure that the peace will 
bring a better world. 
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All that is an answer to those who still 
ask, “Then what?" when the end of the 
war is mentioned. ‘The civilian, no less 
‘than the soldier, must bend his thoughts 
to the task of building a better world. If 
we don't, we shall be oppressed again by 
the same sense of futility we have known 
for the past decade.. 

'The work of building a fair new struc- 
ture, which we are beginning to accept as 
part of the war we are fighting and cer- 
tainly as the end toward which it is being 


fought, is a great work and depends on 


the people of the world for its final realiza- 
tion. In his book The New Belief in the 
Common Man, Carl Friedrich shows us 
the common man, who in his millions 
makes up that people, and tells us the role 
that he must play if we are truly going to 
move into the great era of which many of 
us believe we already see the shape. 


Our FicHTING МЕМ 


So much stress is being placed on the 
civilian and industrial aspect of this war 
that at times it might seem that the part 
of the fighting man is diminished and 
played down against the background of 
totality. But these active striking forces 
are the spearheads in the whole struggle 
and we want to know as much as we can 
about their functions and organization. 
The fighting man and the civilian are more 
closely related, have more in common, in 
‚ this war than іп any war in history. They 
are no longer separated by great differ- 
ences in experience and it is well for each 
to know as much as possible about the 
activities of the other. 

There is a fine series of books which will 
give the reader a good idea of the dif- 
ferent branches of our armed services. 
They are well-written and interesting. 
Some of the titles in this series are: What 
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the Citizen Should Know About: The 
Army Бу Н. 5. Ford, The Navy by H. 
W. Baldwin, The Marines by J. H. 
Craige, The Air Forces by H. E. Hartney, 
The Coast Guard by Hickman Powell, 
The Army Engineers by P. W. Thomp- 
son, Medern War by Fletcher Pratt, 
Our Arms and Weapons by J. E. Hicks, 
and Submarine Warfare by D. O. Wood- 
bury. 

There are other books, too, which will 
make us feel better acquainted with our 
fighting forces: Spaulding’s The United 
States Army in War and Peace, Knox’s 
History cf the United States Navy and 
Winged Warfare by Arnold and Eaker 
will give us much more than the hazy 
idea we may have now of the strength we 
have to throw into our own lines against 
our well-prepared enemies. 

The newest branch of our military 
service, the air force, is one in which we 
all have a vital interest. Much depends 
on it in this war and it has played and 
will play an exciting part in the drive to- 
ward a victorious end. Seversky's Victory 
through Air Power treats this angle as 
does also William Ziff's Coming Battle of 
Germany which gives a preview of what 
our air force may be called upon to ac- 
complish. The latter is interesting not 
only for that reason but also because it 
presents a sane, analytical description of 
modern blitz warfare and places it in 
proper perspective in relation to military 
strategies of the past. Besides these, there 
are informative government publications 
on the armed forces which are readily 
available.* 

Captain Spence has already been quoted 
as saying that no country has ever before 
put into the field as well-educated an army 


* Titles of some of these will te included in the 
list of publications at the end of this article. 
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as the one our country is now preparing. 
In addition to that, the education of these 
men is continuing and it should be in- 
teresting to all of us to see a book like 
School of the Citizen Soldier, edited by 
Robert Griffin, which gives the substance 
of study courses offered to the soldiers 
in the United States Army. Again we 
see present circumstances turned into an 
opportunity to look towards the future 
when these men will leave the Army better 
trained and educated than they were when 
they were inducted. 

We must not overlook the increasingly 
large role which is being played by women. 
The WAACS and the WAVES are a 
new experiment in the direction of using 
women as military auxiliaries. A folder 
describing the duties of the former, called 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, is avail- 
able at recruiting stations, and as time 
goes on more reading material will un- 
doubtedly be available on this phase of 
military development. 


Tue ROLE or THE CIVILIAN 


I. Family and Personal Adjustment 


So far we, as civilians, have not felt 
the full meaning of total war. We have 
not known it through direct experience 
of our own but we have learned lessons 
from those who fought before us and we 
are prepared by their experience for what 
we too may have to face. Whether or 
not we ever have to live through a bomb- 
ing, we know that it is a possibility and 
in some measure we are prepared for it. 
However, even though this may never 
"happen to us, still there are many other 
points at which our civilian lives are being 
touched and will be touched. In subtle 
ways, as well as more obviously, our living 
has already changed, and if we are wise 
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we shall make ourselves ready to meet 
these changes. | 

The family as a vital unit in our way 
of living has always had, and justly, a 
great deal of stress. It is in the family, 
agaln, that the beginning will probably 
be made towards building up our in- 
domitable strength and courage, creating 
that indefinable but indispensable factor, 
morale. Sidonie Gruenberg is editor of 
a book, The Family in a World at War, 
which covers very well the subject indi- 
cated by its title. It was born from the 
conviction which the editor states in the 
foreword that "it is the family that gives 
or withholds that inner strength which 
people need in facing danger and uncer- 
tainty. It gives or withholds that cour- 
ageous love of life which greets the 
unknown as a challenge and makes defeat- 
ism impossible.” Its chapters cover many 
questions which concern us now—the emo- 
tional needs of children under stress, 
women’s part in the war effort and the 
repercussion this may have on their families, 
the continued and increased need for social 
services, the vital need for knowing and 
understanding people of different racial 
and religious backgrounds in our own 
country. The parent, the family case 
worker, the minister, will find in this book 
a good answer to many of the questions 
which will arise as the war wears on. We 
should remember too tha: there is a close 
relation between conditions at home and 
the morale of the fighting men. 

After it was too late, Marshal Pétain 
said, “The spirit of sacrifice has been ab- 
sent from France. This too played a part 
in French defeat." That absence can play 
a large part in any defeat—can cause it, 
as a matter of fact. Marquis Childs, in 
This Is Your War, points out the chal- 
lenges which we are going to have to meet 
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with a spirit of sacrifice and in a spirit 
which transcends sacrifice. Childs also 
makes the point that we must be careful 
not to consider it necessary to sacrifice 
those social gains which we have been 
making slowly through the years. Such a 
step would only assure our ultimate de- 
feat. f 

What is the war going to do to our chil- 
dren? We know that the future depends 
on them and it is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times that here too we are 
looking ahead. Besides the chapters on 
this in The Family in a World at War, 

- there are articles in the Survey Mid- 
monthly on the subject. There is printed 
in the April 1942 number 4 Children’s 
Charter in Wartime, a declaration made 
at a conference called by the United States 
Children’s Bureau’s Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime. The Children’s Bureau 
has also issued a series of leaflets, Children 
Bear the Promise of a Better World; 
there are twelve of these and each one 
presents one phase of the subject. In the 
Survey Midmonthly for March 1942 
Eleanor Glueck’s article Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Wartime sketches England’s ex- 
perience in this direction and urges us to 
be prepared for a similar situation here. 
Anyone who has read Phyllis Bottome’s 
London Pride will get the idea of how 
deep the roots of this war go down even 
into the youngest portion of a country’s 
citizenry. 

Then what of our young people? We 
see the situation created through the de- 
pression years now being thrown into swift 
reverse. At that time their maturity was 
rather delayed, because there was no room 
in the grown-up world for them. But 
now, with our acute need for manpower, 
young people are suddenly being called 
upon to assume new responsibilities. Is 
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that a transition easy to make, and after 
this war are we going to let them down 
as young people were let down after the 
last war? Caroline Zachry, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and Howard McCluskey an- 
swer these vital questions in their excellent 
chapters in The Family in a World at 
War. Youth is eager to serve and to be 
used and many communities are making 
good use of this potential force. The bul- 
letin Youth Victory Activities, issued by 
the Metropolitan Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil of Greater Cleveland, gives a concrete 
example of how one community is making 
use of their energy. 

Much of this question of adjustment to 
the war finds its answer in the quality of 
the individual's fibre. But even so, that 
needs to be reinforced by knowledge and 
understanding which come from reading. 


2. Volunteer Activities 


This broad heading can cover every 
activity in which the civilian engages, 
without remuneration, to further the drive 
towards victory. lt can- even include an 
attitude, a frame of mind, imponderables 
which still can influence the whole moral 
tone of a people. Saving a tin can, driving 
only when necessary and then under 
thirty-five miles an hour, planning noyr- 
ishing meals for a family that will need 
more than ever to be strong—all of these 
are voluntary contributions towards the 
war effort as important in their way as 
those that are more active and ѕепѕа- 
tional. They mean a steady, level de- 
votion, without the high peaks of excite- 
ment which are often a worker's reward. 

Civilian Defense of the United States 
by Dupuy and Carter gives a full idea of 
civilian activities which not only will make 
their contribution but which are indis- 
pensable to the successful termination of 
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the war. The authors give full credit. to 
this importance of the civilian: 


Yet every citizen past childhood—and 
even every child—has his contribution to 
make to defense. It comes sometimes in 
indirect effort, in the simple determination 
to be a good citizen in time of national 
bewilderment and peril; in participating in 
health and welfare services that contribute 
so greatly to morale; in educational inter- 
est; in nutritional aid for undernourished 
millions; in assisting in recreational pro- 
grams for the soldier, the workers in war 
industry, the unnoticed kids across the tracks. 
The great challenge of defense to the civilian 
is that his effort will have not only immediate 
result but also a strong impact upon the 
distant peace. This can be best understood 
if we interpret civilian defense activities as 
being both part of our present goal—destruc- 
tion of our enemies—and a significant con- 
tribution to the unity and purposefulness of 
the United States in a world at peace. 


This assertion is explained and developed 
through the rest of the book. 

Another work of this comprehensive and 
inclusive type is one which has already 
been mentioned—This Is Your War by 
Marquis Childs. It too communicates a 
sense of urgency and immediacy and will 

` make the person who may be doubtful 
about the part he can play see that he is 
an important factor in the whole situation. 

What Can I Do, a pamphlet issued by 
the United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, tells most compactly the specific 
things the civilian can do to contribute to 
the war effort. Conservation, salvage, the 
adjustment of budget to the war situa- 
tion, the need of examining rumors and 
not spreading them carelessly, the vital 
necessity of maintaining maximum good 
health because of the greater strains which 
will be imposed by war—all of these are 
considered briefly and will serve to make 
the reader aware of the individual’s im- 
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' portance in the entire war program. 


From the first day of our entry into the 
war we considered the possibility of being 
attacked from the air. Every community 
has been preparing for such an eventu- 
ality: the pamphlets, What То Do in an 
Air Raid, A Handbook for Air Raid 
Wardens, and Air Raid Protection and 
First Aid, will be helpful on that subject. 
In connection with the latter, we should 
remember, however, that printed instruc- 
tions in first aid are no adequate substitute 
for. actual class work and practice. "Гуго 
little books, The Air Raid Safety Manual 
and the Handbook of Civilian Protection, 
give additional information on air raid pre- 
cautions and on conduct during an air raid. 

Another pamphlet, Memorandum of the 
Special Committee on the Domestic Re- 


` quirements for Victory, is similarly stimu- 


lating within its smaller compass and also 
stresses the need we have to use our civilian 
resources and capacities to the utmost. 

It may be possible that some communi- 
ties are still puzzled and wonderirig about 
what they can do specifically. For the 
small town or village there is a good pub- 
lication, Small Town Manual, issued by 
the Department of Commerce, which will 
offer concrete suggestions for a program of 
activity. This manual was issued with the 
realization that most of our population 
lives on farms or in small settlements. 

For its bearing on the understanding 
which we civilians should have of impend- 
ing changes caused by the war, Orchard’s 
Resources for Victory is good. It is a 
survey of the resources we have both in 
abundance and scarcity and it will prepare 
the civilian for the future by giving him a 
rational basis for understanding the priva- 
tions and sacrifices which face us and 
which we shall want to accept as nobly 
and greatly as it lies within us to do. 


y 
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3. Social and Economic Issues to Face 

What is total war? All we need to do 
is to think about the two words to realize 
that they mean that every part of our lives, 
both as individuals and as a nation, is 
being inevitably involved in this drive for 
survival and victory. 

Spiegel’s Economics of Total War will 
provide a background for understanding 
of the different facets of our situation. 
What is the nature of total war? What 
demands does it make on a nation’s man- 
power? How will the war affect the price 


system and labor? How will essential raw: 


materials be supplied? We all need at 
least to understand the implications of 
these questions. ` 

How are we going to be touched by the 
shortage in manpower? Burnham Fin- 
ney’s Arsenal of Democracy gives an idea 
of the industrial situation in relation to 
war production but it was written before 
December 7 and that fact should be borne 
in mind while reading it. The Coming 
Crisis in Manpower by Maxwell Stewart 
analyzes the increasingly serious problem 
of a labor shortage. Will we be ready- to 
solve this problem by making full use of 
all our human resources—Negroes, loyal 
aliens, and women? Work Will Win, a 
pamphlet issued by the War Manpower 
Commission in Washington, attempts to 
describe the all-out war effort as it is 
pushed in factories, mines, farms, offices, 
and homes. Not only production but the 
firm spirit of all the workers will win the 
war. The farmer is especially remem- 
bered, for a plentiful food supply will have 
a great deal to do not only with winning 
the war but later, again, with planning a 
decent peace. 

What special vocational training is 


needed to attain the manpower we need. 


and how can it be accomplished in a short 
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time? Vocational Training in Wartime 
outlines possible joint action by educators 
and businessmen to speed the training of 
men for jobs in war production. The 
government publication Defense Employ- 
ment and Training for Employment gives 
further information on the question. 

Then there is the question of labor. 
What of the closed shop during the emer- 
gency? What of labor's right to strike? 
In Organizing for Total War there is 
a chapter by Paul Eliel, "Some Problems 
of Organized Labor in a War Economy." 
He considers the questions we are all ask- 
ing about labor and gives his well-con- 
sidered answers. Не affirms his faith in 
America's workers, “. . . the fundamental 
patriotism of America's workers, their un- 
dying allegiance to this country and the 
principles of freedom for which it stands, 
and their implacable hatred of all that 
totalitarianism stands for, make it certain 
that, so far as is possible, labor will carry 
its portion of the burden of the war." 
Looking forward again to the future, Dr. 
Eliel points out that the preservation of : 
labor unions is important not only to the 
winning of the war but also to attaining 
the peace which will follow. There is 
other material bearing on questions con- 
nected with labor: U.S. Labor Goes to 
Wear, issued by the Labor Division of the 
War Production Board ; Labor Policies in 
Wartime, the subject of a discussion by 
the University of Chicago Round Table; 
National Labor Policy and Total Defense 
by Robert Brooks. We have used Eng- 
land's experience in other phases of this 
war and here too they have made a con- 
tribution. Ernest Bevin's War and the 
Workers gives the conclusions of the Brit- 
ish on this question. 

How do we feel about the employment 
in the war industries of certain minorities 
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of our population? The President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice is- 
sued a pamphlet, Minorities in Defense, 
outlining the national policy in regard to 
such minorities and the steps that led to its 
formulation. It includes the famous Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802 which reaffirms the 
policy of “full participation in the defense 
program by all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” Can we 
live up to this policy in the spirit as well as 
in the letter? Harold Hoskins in his con- 
tribution to Organizing for Total War (a 
chapter entitled “American Unity and Our 
Foreign-Born Citizens”) makes very defi- 
nite the importance of our attitude on this 
question for the preservation of our de- 
mocracy. 

What of women’s place in the war in- 
dustries? The question is already being 
answered by their performance. Thelma 
McKelvey, in Women in War Production, 
tells of the present and future status of 
women in those industries. Women for 
Defense by Margaret Culkin Banning and 
Calling All Women by Keith Ayling are 
more extensive treatments of the same 
subject. 

What are we going to do about housing? 
This is a problem with which we must cope 
as concentration of workers in certain areas 
may become more intense. It is discussed 
and concrete suggestions for its solution 
are offered in a Public Policy Bulletin 
called Defense Housing in Our Town. 
Price control is another new factor with 
which the war has brought us face to face. 
Understanding a measure like this is very 
important for the people's own good. In 
simple language What Wartime Price 
Control Means to You, issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, explains 
the meaning and implications of price 
control. Its bearing on inflation is made 


clear and the importance of the measure is 
driven home by the statement; “While : 
we are striking the enemy abroad, uncon- 
trolled prices could disrupt the war effort 
at home. Skyrocketing prices are a fifth 
column ally of Hitler and the Axis. They 
could bring on inflation, weaken our war 
production, and lead to economic collapse 
after we have won the war." 

One of the major questions which con- 
cern us is that of meeting the costs of this 
war. That they involve astronomical 
figures beyond our grasp, we know. We 
are all naturally interested in how these 
sums will be obtained and what our part 
will be in contributing to:them. How 
Shall We Pay for the War? a Town 
Meeting pamphlet, presents the issues 
briefly. Nugent’s- Guns, Planes, and 
Your Pocketbook explains some of the 
ways in which we, as individuals, are go- 
ing to be affected by these expenditures, 
what we shall be called upon to_do, and 
why. The purchase of war savings bonds 
is an important part of this entire pro- 
gram. The Minute Man is a monthly · 
publication, described as a “news letter of 
the defense savings staff," which gives 
current information on the progress of 
the campaign. 

Rationing has so far touched us but 
little. However, we shall undoubtedly 
become much better acquainted with it as 
time passes. Rationing, IF hy and How, 
explains in clear terms what it is, how it 
will operate, and why we must resort to 
и. Here again, as in the case of all the 
situations with which we are faced and 
shall be faced more and more as the war 
goes on, it is through understanding that 
we shall be better prepared to help actively 
and follow through cheerfully and eff- 
ciently. 

Through all our thinking about the 
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economic and social problems which the 
war has cast into high relief should run 
a thread of concern for a very important 
thing. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are fighting to preserve on this 
earth the existence of certain precious, in- 
alienable rights whose loss would make 
this fight meaningless. Robert Cushman, 
in Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, 
writes, “The sharpest menace to civil 
liberty arises in time of war or national 
crisis. It is then that we are in danger, 
through motives of honest patriotism, of 
suspending our civil liberties and submit- 
ting to the rule of ruthlessness and in- 
tolerance." We have seen this happen 
in other crises and it is not too much to 
hope that it may not happen in this one. 


4. Understanding Our Allies and Know- 
ing Our Enemies 


In this global war almost every country 
in the world is either our ally or our 
enemy. We. want to know as much as 
we can about both not only for the sake 
of the present but also with the thought of 
the future in mind. These are the nations, 
these are the people, with whom we are 
going to plan the shape of a new world 
order when this war is over. Who are 
they and what are they like? 

Great Britain is the country that proba- 
bly comes first to mind when we think of 
our allies. Allan Nevins’ This Is Eng- 
land Today tells briefly ої how the Eng- 
lish have been tempered by the suffering 
they are knowing and how they, as a peo- 


ple, have grown in spiritual stature ‘to’ 


meet the crises with which they were con- 
fronted. A book like this might well be 
given to those who have been led to be- 
lieve that the English won’t fight. An 
interesting last chapter looks ahead to the 
future of Great Britain—the future which 
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is already being forged by the present. 
Our interest in Canada and in Australia 
too are closely allied to our interest in 
England and pamphlets such as Stacey's 
Canada and the Second World War and 
Canada, Neighbor at War would help us 
understand Canada, while Fred Alex- 
ander’s Australia and the United States 
will cover that phase of our interest. 

Also very close to us is Russia. ‘There 
is not a soul that could remain cold to 
the heroism and courage of the Russians 
in their conduct of this war. Vera Dean’s 
Russia at War gives their present status 
in concise form; Hindus’ Hitler Cannot 
Conquer Russia is another interpretative 
work on this subject. A book like The 
Sovjets by Albert Rhys Williams written 
before the war, might be suggested also, 
for a double reason. First, it is a com- 
pendious, readable book which will satisfy 
our present curiosity about the Russian 
people. Second, it should help cement our 
present feeling about them into something 
permanent. Many people are already ex- 
presing qualms about our relations to 
Russia after the war. A book like this 
will demonstrate that we need fear no 
menace in that quarter. 

China too is closer to us today than she 
has ever been before. ‘There are a num- 
ber of books on the Chinese but among the 
best is This Is Our China by Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. We see here too the 
same heroism, the same rising of the peo- 
ple to meet disaster, that we see in Eng- 
land and in Russia. 

Many of the Latin American countries 
are already committed to fighting on the 
side of the United Nations, and, whether 
or not zll of them are so committed, our 


destiny is still closely interwoven with 


theirs. Whitaker’s Americas to the South 
and Carl Crow’s Meet the South Amer- 
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icans will serve to provide some back- 
ground for understanding that region, 
although naturally not in detail. 

Amongst our allies we must remember 
also those countries which have been over- 
run by the conqueror but which are still 
with us—countries like Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Greece. "There 
are good books on most of these nations 
and undoubtedly there will be many oth- 
ers, Hindus’ We Shall Live Again tells 
the story of Czechoslovakia; St. John’s 
From the Land of Silent People gives 
some idea of what has happened in Yugo- 
slavia; Virgilia Sapieha’s .Polish Profile 
tells at least part of Poland’s story ; Koht's 
Norway, Barnouw’s The Dutch, and 
Moen’s Under the Iron Heel tell of what 
has happened in some of the other con- 
quered countries. Let us not forget, while 
we are thinking of those whose cause is 
ours, a group of people who are not a 
nation but who are closely and painfully 
involved in this war. I mean the Jewish 
people. Jews in the World War by Duker 
tells us briefly about their relation to it. 

Among all the nations either оп our 
side or against us, there is one whose 
position is unlike all the others. That 
nation is France, whose fall represents to 
us now one of the greatest tragedies in 
history. To get some idea of how great 
France has been, we might read Hayes’s 
France, which will remind us of the great 
culture that had been built up in that 
country. Maurois Tragedy in France 
tells of her fall, and the pamphlet France 
and the War by Dostert casts a backward 
glance over the whole sad story of official 
French weakness and vacillation. 

What of the character of our enemies? 
"That they are desperately determined and 
ruthless we know. We also know that 
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they have their objectives well in mind 
and that for them, just as for us, a whole 
world is at stake. . 

Berlin Diary by William L. Shirer, 
Pattern of Conquest by J. C. Harsch, 
Thus Speaks Germany, and Huss's The 
Foe We Face are a few of the books which 
will tell us about the nation which we 
recognize as our principal antagonist. It 
is probably superfluous to mention Mein 
Kampf as the book which tells so brazenly 
the aims which Hitler hopes to achieve. 
But it is still to a dream like his that we 
must oppose our own dream. 

About our enemy in the Pacific.we un- 
doubtedly know less than about Germany. 
The Japanese Enemy by Hugh Byas and 
Japan Unmasked by Abend will give us an 
idea of the current situation. Hindus’ 
Russia and Japan treats a specific phase 
of the Japanese question. 

Strangely, only a little has been written 
about the third member of the Axis 
Triplice. Agent in Italy contributes 
something to our understanding of that 
country and Garratt’s Mussolini’s Roman 
Empire helps fill in the picture a little. 


5. Propaganda 


We all know that one of the most im- 
portant things to know about our ene- 
mies and their way of waging war is their 
method of subtly undermining in advance 
the countries which they later overrun. 
The Nazis have developed to a fine art 
the use of the psychological weapons of 
propaganda, the spreading of false rumor 
and the diabolically systematic confusion 
of a population before actual invasion 
starts. The pamphlet Divide and Conquer 
sketches their technique as they employ 
it to destroy national unity, create dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction, and weaken their 
antagonists’ will. Taylor’s Strategy of 
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Terror shows how their method worked 
when it was turned against France. This 
book also attempts to demonstrate the dif- 
ference between propaganda in World 
War I and in World War II. The 
atrocity story of the former is no longer 
used; in fact, the debunking that fol- 
lowed World War I tends to make us 
dubious of any news involving atroci- 
ties, even when it may be true. A newer 
book on the propaganda attack on France 
is Campaign of Treachery by Torres. 
Carroll Pratt’s pamphlet, Psychology— 
the Third Dimension of War, analyzes 
‘the psychological mode of attack and puts 
us on our guard against it. АП four of 
these publications should be a warning to 
us to be incredulous about rumors, not 
to allow ourselves to be confused or ter- 
rorized by them, and above all, neither 
to spread them nor to allow any informa- 
tion to pass our lips which might be help- 
ful to a listening enemy ready to distort 
it or use it against us. 

Carl Friedrich, in his New Belief in the 
Common Man, makes an important point 
which we should also remember when we 
think of propaganda. That is, that the 
best antidote to pernicicus, undermining 
propaganda is constructive propaganda— 
the truth. We must know what we be- 
lieve in, speak up firmly for it, and have 
such an unshakable faith in our great 
truths that it can not be touched by the 
psychological attacks of the enemy. These 
beliefs may be strengthened and reinforced 
by our reading. 


This cursory survey of a vast subject 
with almost endless ramifications makes 
us realize the gravity of our situation and 
the need for each one of us to help im- 


prove it. We have our goal plainly be- 
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fore us—to win the war by the effort of 
every one of us. 

The fact that this goal is not yet being 
achieved is frightening some of us into a 
denial of our hopes and of our belief that 
this war is being fought positively for 
something, as well as against a monstrous 
threat. Somehow, that is resulting in a 
feeling that if we think of what we are 
fighting for in terms of the future we are 
weakening our present strength. Is that 
true? A good answer to that is Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s article on “The New 
Isolationism" in the New York Times 
Magazine for August 16, 1942. 

Dr. Overstreet, in Our Free Minds, 
gives a good reason why we must not 
close our minds to the hope so many now 
have of a better world. He says, 


Unless the rule of force is successfully 
challenged, we simply will not have the 
chance to go ahead with the long job of 
shaping a decent human society. On the 
other hand, unless we are determined to 
shape a better society than any we have. 
ever known, a triumph over dictatorship 
becomes an empty triumph—one that will, 
in time, breed new dictatorship and new 
barbarism. 


That states well the belief that the two 
aims, the one to win the war and the other 
to build a better world, need not be 
mutually exclusive, as some are strangely 
coming to believe. 

We said before that there is no sharp 
dividing line between present and future, 
In “Power and the Peacemakers,” in the 
Survey Graphic for July 1942, Vera Dean. 
clearly points that out. We can not be- 
lieve "that sooner or later a bell will ring; 
then war will be over and peace will have 
begun." She goes on to зау—ап@ her 
judgment is based on years of study, ex- 
perience, and mature consideration— 
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At a time when war rages on all the con- 
tinents and in all the oceans of the world, 
it may seem premature to talk of peace. Yet 
already the future peace is being forged on 
the anvil of war. All over the globe, wher- 
ever people fight or silently resist foreign 
domination, they think and talk about the 
new order of things that may emerge out 
of the struggle. The strategy of postwar 
reconstruction is inextricably linked with the 
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strategy of winning the war. That is why 
we must shape plans for the postwar world 
in the midst of the conflict. Otherwise, we 
may be as mentally unprepared for peace 
as we were mentally unprepared for war. 

Let us not forget that, or that our wish 
to make the world a better place for men to 
live in will also make stronger our will to 
win this war. 
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War, Peace, and the 
_ Postwar World 


б EFORE THE WAR IS FINISHED we must have 
committed ourselves to the kind of peace which 
has the strongest possibility of abolishing war 
altogether. And, before the peace has begun, we - 
must dedicate ourselves to the rebuilding of our 
world. Only by keeping these three always together 
— Wat, Peace, Postwar World—is it possible to 
conduct our lives through this tragic experience 


without loss of faith and hope. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


From “The Interpreters Task” in 


Channels for September 
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A Message to American Librarians 


- N THE GLOBAL WAR we are fighting today, full knowledge and understanding of 
I the issues involved are essential to the tremendous effort which must be put 
forth if the war against Axis aggression is to be carried to victory by the United 
Nations. ‘These issues encompass many lands and peoples. Throughout the world 
American fighting men are taking their places beside other soldiers of the free nations. 

In this hemisphere the major objective of the inter-American program is to build 
a strong and positive unity among all the American republics in order that they may 

. contribute jointly to the war effort and that they may work together toward sound 
world reconstruction. 

In this field a positive challenge faces all of us—the challenge of the meaning, 
the background, the accomplishments, and the aims of the program to further a 
permanent hemispheric solidarity. This challenge will be met in every village, every 
town, and every city in the United States. The program should be discussed, debated, 
criticized, and written about by the hundreds of groups and organizations which meet 
in democratic fashion to talk over and gain an intelligent comprehension of public 
affairs. The people of our democracy depend on the libraries of the country to gather 
and provide for them the basic written materials necessary to ап uncerstanding of 
hemisphere relations—the history, culture, economy, resources, and needs of all the 
Americas. 

It has been encouraging to witness the energy, high purpose, and firm resolve 
demonstrated by the librarians of the United States in their contribution to the 
country's war activities. The cooperation of librarians in doing their share to further 
mutual understanding among the American republics is a real contribution to the 
permanent well-being of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

We in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs are grateful for 
this cooperation and offer you the complete resources of the office in your efforts to 
demonstrate the importance of the twenty-one American republics in the war effort 
and of the vital role the Americas must play in the future. The basic facts must be 
made available to a democratic people. We rely on the libraries of this country as 
one of the great channels of information necessary to understanding and to intelligent 


participation by our citizens. 
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Why Plan Now? 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


ml A 
The vice chairman of the National Resources Planning Board, at the request 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin, offers conclusive arguments that if the war is 
to be won permanently we must prepare our plans for peace now. 


ve 


Ане ARE THOSE who contend that we should not plan now but should wait 
until the end of the war and then begin to plan. To wait until the war is over 
will be to wait until it is too late. When the war ends, some seventy billion dollars 
of war expenditure must be diverted into peace channels; when the war ends, thirty 
million war workers must be brought back again to tasks of peace. Great industries 
must be reorganized and reconverted. Many communities with war industries must 
be reorganized. Vast dislocations of men, materials, capital, must be relocated. 


7 Victory: Comes First 


Of course the claims of men and materials for victory should and must have priority, 
but there is still room and need for careful preconsideration of the problems that are 
certain to come with peace, before the armistice brings that battling to a close. Labor, 
business, agriculture, instinctively recognize ‘this as true and begin to make their 
preparations. All countries in the world recognize this and are making their various 
kinds of plans for the aftez-the-war period. 

Postwar preparation is not utopian planning. The real utopians are those who 
refuse to recognize the necessity of taking thought in advance, who foolishly believe 
that somehow the thirty million war workers will automatically fit into some perfect 
pattern of employment, in some great miracle of performance. 


‘Take THOUGHT IN ADVANCE 


This is a free country where men may think as they like and express their views, 
but many prefer to take thought in advance of the hour when trouble will descend 
upon us. How true it is that nations have always been ready to prepare for war but. 
not to prepare for peace. Hence, the gains of war have often been lost in the con- 
fusion of the peace. 
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Courageous Librarians 


INNOKENTY YAKOVKIN 


\ 


This account of the experiences of the Library of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. was cabled to the A.L.A. by the Moscow Soviet 


Scientists Anti-Fascist Committee. 


Mr. Yakovkin is the 


director of the library. 


NDER THE CONDITIONS of patriotic 

war with Fascist Germany the cir- 
cumstances of the work of one of the larg- 
est libraries of the Soviet Union—of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 
Leningrad—have changed fundamentally. 
In prewar days this library aimed at 
sustaining at the, proper level systematic 
supplements of the various publications 
carrying on serious bibliographical work 
and supplying the readers, chiefly, of 
course, members and collaborators of aca- 
demic institutions, with the necessary 
scientific books and journals. When after 
June 21, 1941, the whole country devoted 
itself to the struggle with: the plunder- 
ing foe all old methods and traditions 
were natural temporarily forced into 
the background. 


Firstly, the conditions of the besieged 


city imperatively demanded that the entire 
staff of the library must participate in 
guarding the library premises. Special 
brigades of employees were formed, which 
after receiving necessary instructions took 
turns in guarding the building for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. Throughout the 
severe winter nights during terrible snow- 
storms when men and women on guard 
had to be tied with ropes to their posts, 
all employees of the library with equal 


energy watched and guarded the library 
from Fascist raids. During these air raids 
many incendiary bombs "were thrown on 
the library but they were invariably ex- 


tinguished in good time. 


At the same time the library did not 
cease serving its readers for a single day. 
It is true that the reader and his require- 
ments changed fundamentally compared to 
prewar days. Owing to miscellaneous and 
extremely diverse collections of books, the 
library was enabled to organize promptly 
small traveling libraries answering the 
requirements of the various hospitals. At 
the same time the library continued satis- 
fying the needs of scientific workers ac- 
cording to their various specialties. For 
instance, records of one day in February 
1942 in Leningrad’s- most, trying month 
show that the library reference bureau was 
obliged to supply materials on the various , 
problems of medicine, law, history, litera- 
ture, and even on the political doctrines 
of Dante! This will nct astonish those 
who lived through those terrible days of 
the siege of Leningrad: The enemy had 
hoped to strangle the heroic city, in the 
ring of his blockade but he had; greatly 
miscalculated the strength of his evil arm. 
'The city continued to live, to suffer its 
handicaps valiantly, and not for a single 
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second was research work hindered. 

Lastly, as soon as financial possibilities 
for the current year were worked out the 
library recommenced its work of acquiring 
new books. 

_ Аз in preceding years the library ac- 
quired in a short while over one hundred 
thousand volumes from private persons, 
forming thus a sound collection which will 
help re-establish many of the libraries bar- 
barously destroyed by the Hitlerite 
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hordes. ‘The entire staff of the library, 
beginning with the simplest employee and 
finishing with the senior librarians, are 
working with the greatest enthusiasm ас- 
quiring new books. Selecting precious 
books one by one, we are absolutely sure 
that we don’t labor in vain and that the 
Soviet peoples, after annihilating the Fas- 
cist vandals, will again return to the con- 
struction of a peaceful life and to normal 
scientific work. 


Regular ALA. Conferences Canceled 


A’ THE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING in Chicago on October 5-7, it was agreed 

that the regular midwinter conference, in the form that has developed in recent 
years, should be given up because of trarisportation problems and that in its place 
the Association should sponsor for a limited group an institute dealing with libraries 
and the war and postwar problems. The Executive Board will meet as usual and 
there will be a one-session business meeting of the Council. The other groups that 
have been accustomed to get together are asked to give up their sessions except for 
business meetings of importance, dealing directly with the war effort. 

The institute is planned as a demonstration to be copied, as far as seems desirable, 
by approximately twenty regional institutes and a much larger number of local ones 
which the Committee on Libraries and the War and the Board on International 
Relations hope to arrange during the following months. Invitations to the institute 
will be issued to those who will be asked to help with the regional meetings and 
enough others to make a representative gathering. 

It is believed that the total number who attend the institute and the Council 
meeting should and can be held down and it is urged that members of the Association 
who do not belong to the Council, who do not have business meetings of importance 
relating to the war effort, or who do not receive special invitations to the institute 
refrain from coming. This is all in line with the belief that the first duty of American 
libraries and librarians is to do what they can to help win the war and the peace 
that follows. 

It was also agreed by the Executive Board that the regular annual conference 
scheduled for Toronto should not be held in 1943. The board at its December 
meeting will decide what kind of limited substitute meeting, if any, should be held 
in June. 

Keyes D. METCALF, President 


Community Cooperation for War- 
Related Reading 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


Suggestions for a program of public relations with organized groups 
within a community have been prepared by the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Assistant. | 


НВ. QUOTE Pilgrim’s Progress: “They 
felt for one another with words, it 
being too dark to see.” ‘Today it is too 
dark for even the most astute observer of 
current eyents to see clearly the develop- 
ments of the future. "There are still so 
many people who cannot see the full sig- 
nificance of the present or the past that 
there can be no question of the need to 
promote understanding through reading 
and discussion. ‘The programs of almost 
all organizations listed on pages 771-81 of 
this Bulletin call for education on war and 
postwar issues. It remains for the library 
to cooperate as fully as possible with all 
community groups that can further this 
objective. 

Group activities are important to the 
library because they offer a quicker way of 
reaching a greater number of people than 
the informal contact between librarian 
and reader. Right now the aim is not to 
develop individual tastes and interests. 
Everybody has a paramount interest in the 
outcome of the war and in what will hap- 
pen to us after the war. The library's 
job is to appeal to this universal interest 
whenever the opportunity arises. 

The purpose of this article is to enu- 
merate ways in which the librarian can 
promote reading and discussion through 


organized groups. There is no need for 
new or revolutionary methods but there 
is a need for the application of those which 
have been proved worth while in many 
libraries. This is a good time to take 
stock of what the library is already doing 
and undertake a planned program to fill 
in the gaps. 

There will always be a backlog of past 
relations on which to build. Certain com- 
munity groups will have used the library 
consistently, while others will have proved 
unresponsive to library overtures. A use- 
ful initial step is an inventory of organiza- 
tions in the community. Make out a 
card for every group in the area covered 
by the library, entering everything known 
which might affect the reception a library 
representative is likely to receive. The 
file should include local tranches of na- 
tional organizations, local ‘social and civic 
clubs, professional groups like the minis- 
ter’s council and the local medical society, 
labor unions, church groups, granges, and 
any other organized activity that brings 
people together regularly. The chamber 
of commerce, the community council, the 
newspaper offices, local schools, and social 
agencies will contribute their lists for the 
purpose of building the file. 

Most of these groups have programs or 
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statements of purpose. “These should be 
entered on the cards briefly, along with 
information about the organization's 
method of operation—through formal 
study groups, general meetings, or infor- 
mal social gatherings. For information 
about national organizations that have 
shown a strong interest in libraries, see 
"A.L.A. Cooperation with National 
Agencies,” 4.1.4. Bulletin 34:719-27, 
December 1940. : 


OPENINGS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Careful study of newspaper stories, 
club magazines, and annual reports will 
supply natural openings for negotiations 
with group secretaries or presidents. 
Friends who belong to various groups can 
supply information about their activities 
and program. What is often more valu- 
able, they,can advise about the approach 
which is most likely to get the best results. 

Staff members should be encouraged to 
belong to as many organizations as pos- 
sible. The influence of the library’s trus- 
tees in the community should never be 
underestimated.” Their standing and the 
fact that they are not paid employees of 
the library gives them an opportunity to 
encourage cooperation with the library in 
their daily informal contacts. ‘They may 
very well be asked to give talks before the 
organizations to which they belong, even 
though the librarian supplies the talking 
points. 

The complete directory of organizations 
and clubs will be useful in many ways, but 
it will probably not be advisable to at- 
tempt a program of cooperation that in- 
cludes all of them, unless the number is 
small. After selecting as many promising 
prospects as the staff and book stock can 

1 See Bond, Elizabeth. “The Library Trustee and 


the Public Relations Program.” 4.1.4. Bulletin 
36:105-09, February 1942. 
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handle, the next step is to analyze the 
resources of the library that can be made 
useful to them. ‘These include, of course, 
the book stock, meeting space, and ad- 
visory service. There may also be serv- 
ices which can be instituted without too 
serious an increase in staff and funds. 
Films and study outlines are now available 
from many government agencies and other 
sources, If the library cannot start a film 
library of its own, it can start a film in- 
formation service that will tell program 
planners what films are available, where to 
write for them, and whether a fee is 
charged. 

` А speakers’ bureau is a service many 
libraries give. This is an index of indi- 
viduals within the community who are 
equipped to speak or lead discussion on 
topics related to the war. It can draw on 
the departments of history, economics, in- 
ternational relations, and home economics 
at local universities or high schools; doc- 
tors, ministers, O.C.D. officials, newspaper 
editors, officers from nearby Army camps, 
and several other sources depending on the 
community. Members of Kiwanis clubs 
have been officially appointed by O.C.D. 
as speakers on civilian defense. The Lions 
Club has undertaken to interpret price 
control to the public. 


H 
.INcREAsE LiBRARY'S PROGRAM 


If the library has a program of lec- 
tures, discussion groups, or film forums, 
the librarian can question whether it is 
possible to increase it. If so, a series might 
be planned in which each organization 
would be asked to cosponsor a meeting in 
the library on the subject of its particular 
interest. Open to the public, these meet- 
ings could also expect an audience from 
the sponsoring organization. 

With a farsighted look to possible fu- 
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ture developments, such as a community 
council, the librarian is now ready to un- 
dertake some systematic interviewing. 
For the job she selects a staff member 
with a good appearance, poise, and self- 
confidence. The library representative is 
‚ going to offer a service which will have 
value to any public-spirited and intelligent 
program chairman. While she doesn’t 
want to sound like а Fuller brush man 
giving away a bath brush absolutely free, 
the librarian does want to convey that 
taxes support the library as a public serv- 
ice; that the library administrators want 
that service to be used by groups of think- 
ing people in the community; and that 
among the library’s services are some 
which will augment the program of this 
particular group, with which the librarian 
is obviously familiar. 

There are the usual services that li- 
braries have customarily offered to groups 
—help in program planning, collection of 
material for the use of members who are 
preparing papers, preparation of book ex- 
hibits to supplement programs, loan of 
selected book collections, reading lists, and 
the use of meeting rooms. When the or- 
ganization program is already planned 
around war or postwar topics, the ma- 
terials the library is offering can easily be 
related to it. But when programs are not 
concerned with war-related reading, it is 
necessary to discover whether it is possible 
to talk to a general meeting or study group 
at a time when the transition to war- 
related reading can easily be made. 


ADAPTING TO INTERESTS OF GROUP 


‘This means adapting the subject to the 
needs and interests of the group. As Elsa 
Z. Posell said in a paper on work with 
labor unions at the Milwaukee A.L.A. 
Conference, you cannot impose the li- 


brary's idea of education on a union. You 
must show the membership how books and 
reading are of practical value in negotia- 
tions with employers. 

'This is obviously the basis for all suc- 
cessful work with groups. As an example, 
ministers are concerned with the spiritual 
impact of war on the minds of their pa- 
rishioners. The general tension of war- 
time causes problems which ministers are 
meeting daily. It would nct be inappro- 
priate to ask them, through the ministers' 
council, to devote a sermon in each church 
to reading in wartime. ‘The librarian 
could offer to come to a meeting of the 
council prepared to speak on different 
types of books that help to create under- 
standing or strengthen morale. Many 
sermons could be preached on the in- 
domitable spirit reflected in They Were 
Expendable. 

Farm groups have problems that sug- 
gest library cooperation. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation resolution 
quoted in “War Programs of National 
Organizations," page 772, declares: "We 
must devote renewed energies to the bat- 
tle of production." County agents and 
granges will be glad to cooperate in pro- 
grams planned around books and films on 
this question. Farm woman are pledged 
to "maintain the health, well-being, and 
morale of our families; . . . to meet the 
adjustments that need to be made in 
civilian life." Why not plan a program 
on these topics, working through local 
groups of farm women? | 

The American Legion, the C.I.O., Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and Rotary clubs, the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, and other 
groups have included the study of postwar 
planning in their national programs. 
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‘They will need the help of libraries. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers, through its well-established pro- 
gram of study groups, affords an excellent 
opportunity for library cooperation. In 
some communities librarians are the lead- 
ers of P.T.A. study groups, and the course 
of meetings is based entirely on reading. 
Even where this is not possible, leaders 
welcome close relationships with the li- 
brary. In some communities the local 
Р.Т.А. has cooperated with the library in 
the sponsorship of educational programs 
which extend outside their membership. 
This is valuable because P.T.A. members 
can be enlisted as missionaries among their 
friends for the library’s educational serv- 
ices. 


LIBRARY LIAISON OFFICERS 


Many libraries have found it effective to 
appoint library liaison officers or library 
committees in community organizations to 
promote the use of books and reading 
within their groups and to keep the library 
informed of coming events. Another way 
of keeping informed of organization sched- 
ules is to persuade the newspaper editor to 
print a weekly calendar of meetings. Soon 
clubs take the initiative in supplying the 
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information because they want it included 
in the newspaper listing of events. 

The National Council of Women pre- 
pares radio scripts on current books which 
are available to libraries through local 
women’s clubs. Although these are not 
used generally, there is at least one 11- 
brary that has presented a radio program 
based on these scripts for several years. 
The club women cooperate in radio pres- 
entation. The librarian reserves the 
privilege of adapting the script, selects 
from it the books she wants to feature, and 
expands the reviews of these. The scripts 
are keyed to the times, and a satisfactory 
program on war-related reading can be 
achieved with a minimum of staff effort. 

It will be found that for many groups 
the common aim is to educate members for 
their utmost usefulness in the war effort 
and for mature and intelligent concern 
with the problems of peace. .With this in 
mind she may propose a community coun- 
cil on wartime education. Or if a com- 
munity council already exists, she may be 
able to persuade it to adopt this as its 
program for the duration. In either case, 
the result should be a coordinated plan for 
efficient leadership in community thinking 
with the greatest economy of effort. 


ibrary of Congress ( atalo 
Y g s 


[5 which wish to receive a copy of the Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Books should send their orders promptly to Paul North Rice, executive 
secretary, Association of Research Libraries, New York Public Library, New York 
City. The catalog is being printed by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 


and will cost $750, payments to be made over a three-year period. 


If 525 subscribers 


are obtained, the price will be $600 a set, payments to be spread over a four-year period. 
The catalog is an author list of the books in the Library of Congress and will be 


issued in about 160 volumes. . 


War Programs of Citizen 
Organizations 


Compiled by JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL s 
Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Information and Advisory Services 


HE PURPOSE of this compilation is to aid local librarians in developing cooperative 
war programs with organizations in their communities. 

From the innumerable national organizations, selection has been made of a com- 
paratively small number which are commonly represented by local units. Omitted are: 
professional organizations (except the N.E.A. and the P.E.A., because of the im- 
portance of school and library cooperation) ; business and trade associations; fraternal 
groups; religious organizations; and well-known educational agencies organized on the 
national level only. 

The brief statements that follow about the war and postwar activities of the various 
agencies and the materials they issue, were in most cases written by nztional officers 
of the agencies in answer to an A.L.A. request. Some editing and cutting was neces- 
sary. A few organizations sent materials from which the compiler prepared an entry. 
Others failed to respond by the printing deadline, including the Farmers Union, the 
International Association of Altrusa Clubs, the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 
and the National Grange. 

Many libraries have long-established relations with these groups, learn about 
their wartime programs and materials, and call to the attention of officers and pro- 
gram committees from time to time pertinent new library books, pamphlets, audio-visual 
and exhibit materials. Some libraries set up special displays or shelves within the 
library. Others send liaison librarians to meetings with materials for display or for 
circulation. State library agencies are cooperating on the state level. Ruth Rutzen 
discusses methods in "Converting the Library to War Conditions" in the October 1 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Olga M. Peterson describes the public relations possibilities in 
working with organizations in "Community Cooperation for War-Related Reading" 
on pages 767-70 of this issue. . 

The statements of national war programs may, however, suggest to some librarains 


new avenues of cooperation or make it easier to approach groups which had not here- 
tofore worked with the library. 


American Association of University Women, possible use of their resources of training 
1634 I St, N.W., Washington, D.C. and experience in winning the war and to 
Functions through local and state units. use the tools of education to promote the 
Wartime program is to unite college- war effort and help our people to meet е 

trained women to make the most effective strain of this great struggle. Study and 
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study-based action are being carried on along 


these lines: (1) Leadership in community 
education on vital issues; (2) Support of 
education, interpreted in the broadest sense, 
and especially protection of children against 
wartime pressures and dislocations; (3) A 
vital, realistic program of international edu- 
cation on current war issues and postwar 
organization; cooperation with university 
women of other countries in support of 
common ideals; (4) A social studies pro- 
gram directed particularly to national prob- 
lems made acute by the war; (5) Promotion 
of effective use of women’s services; (6) An 
arts program, relating the arts to wartime 
needs; (7) Through fellowships and other 
means, helping to maintain the ideal of 
scholarship and prepare well-trained women 
for enlarging opportunities; (8) Support of 
legislation embodying these objectives. 

Publications: Journal of the A.A.U.W. 
(quarterly, sent to every member, $1 to 
those ineligible to membership) ; study ma- 
terials—guides, kits, and bibliographies—on 
problems now confronting citizens, as Hous- 
ing in War and Peace, 15%, Reconstruction, 
iof, Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty, 
25$, Libraries and the A.A.U.W. in. Times 
of National Emergency, 25¢ (50$ with kit). 
Catalog sent on request. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 Е. 

Washington St., Chicago. 

Functions through county and state farm 
` bureaus. 

A resolution adopted at the last annual 

convention pledges “all aid and support 
against the common foe . . . in this struggle 
to achieve a peace that will outlaw treachery 
and rampant force as instruments of na- 
tional policy throughout the world. 
We must devote renewed energies to the 
battle of production. Any lagging by indus- 
try, by labor or agriculture will not be 
tolerated. We must recognize that modern 
warfare is waged by civilians as well as by 
men under arms." Another resolution calls 
for the representation of agriculture at the 
peace table. ' 

Cooperates in special war campaigns, as 
scrap collection, Red Cross, and war bonds. 

Publications: The Nation’s Agriculture 
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(monthly, except summer, 50¢ to nonmem- 
bers); Official News Letter (biweekly, 
70$). 





Associated Women of the A.F.B.F., 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


Wartime program expressed in “Our 
Pledge of Service,” June 1942, includes: 
(1) Our toil... to help produce the food 
that is needed to feed America and her 
allies... ; (2) Our efforts ... to maintain 
the health, well-being, and morale of our 
families; (3) Our service and our substance 
to carry on in the community those activities 
that will contribute to winning of the war— 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps, co- 
operation with Red Cross, civilian defense, 
U.S.O., and salvage compaigns; (4) Our 
determination to preserve democracy on the 
home front through the strengthening of our 
democratic institutions; (5) Our courage to 
meet the adjustments that need to be made 
in civilian life... ; (6) Our faith—believ- 
ing that in turn our country will keep faith 
with us. 

Emphasis is laid on study of the interna- 
tional problems of the postwar world. The 
1942 public speaking contest is on “The 
World We Want after the War,” and kits 
of material are provided. A United China 
Relief Campaign is under way. 


American Federation of Labor, А.Е. of L. 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


The following paragraphs taken from a 
resolution adopted by the executive coun- 
cil, December 1941, indicate the wartime 
emphasis of the organization: 

“In this crisis the American Federation 
of Labor . . . with federated branches in 
every state, with hundreds of central labor 
bodies in many of our cities, and with thou- 
sands upon thousands of local unions spread 
throughout the land, hereby reaffirms Из 
loyalty to the principles underlying our gov- 
ernment and pledges to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress, and to the 
people of America its undivided support for 
the most vigorous and rigorous prosecution 

“of this war until final victory is ours... . 

“We declare that the right of wage earn- 

ers to collective bargaining and to function 
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freely and fully in the legitimate sphere 
designed for them is a fundamental condi- 
tion which gives opportunity for economic 
. freedom and social advancement. These 
rights and opportunities must rot be im- 
paired. While we reject repressive labor 
legislation and insist upon the preservation 
of the essential democratic right of workers 
to cease work collectively as a last and final 
resort, we nevertheless pledge ourselves to 
forgo the exercise of this right during the 
war emergency and to prefer submission of 
pending differences with employers to ap- 
proved facilities and processes for voluntary 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. We 


most heartily endorse the ‘no-strike’ policy . 


voluntarily assumed by all divisions and 
character of labor as announced by the exec- 
utive council. Labor needs no restrictions 
upon the right to strike, when to cease pro- 
duction is to strike at the very heart of the 
nation. Labor will produce, and produce 
without interruption.” 

Publications: American Federationist 
(monthly, $2); А.Р. of І. Weekly News 


Service; annual reports and proceedings. 


American Legion, Indianapolis. 


Functions through 58 departments, 11,844 
posts, and affiliated organizations—the 
Auxiliary, the Forty and Eight, the Eight 
and Forty, and the Sons of the American 
Legion. 

The war policy is to back up the govern- 
ment to the limit in its efforts to bring the 
conflict to the quickest possible conclusion 
with a victorious peace “on our own terms” 
at the least expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure. War activities include: training more 
than 1,250,000 air raid wardens; selling war 
bonds and stamps; procuring recruits for the 
Navy, flying cadets for all services, and 
men skilled in trades for the armed forces 
and war plants; supplying manpower for 
the aircraft warning service; serving on 
local draft boards, councils of defense, and 
in the State Guards; sponsoring salvage 
drives of all kinds; establishing blood banks 
and securing donors; cooperating with the 
F.B.I. in the detection of espionage and 
sabotage; supporting all Red Cross and 
U.S.O. fund campaigns; extending the 
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legion's free rehabilitation ‘services to mem- 
bers of the armed forces, their families, and 
dependents; sponsoring send-off parties for 
men being inducted into the services; edu- 
cating public opinion to accept the inevitable 
fact that American isolationism in world 
affairs is ended forever as a future policy 
of national security; supporting needed war 
legislation in Congress; providing men in the 
armed forces with home town papers. 

Publications: American Legion Magazine 
(monthly, $1.25). 





Auxiliary, Indianapolis. 


"War program emphasizes cooperation 
with the American Legion, the American 
Red Cross, the U.S.O., and the various gov- 
ernment agencies in all worth-while projects, 
and training of its membership for emer- 
gency service. 

The auxiliary adopted uniform toilet and 
stationery kits for units to make up and 
present to men entering the armed forces. 
It distributes Red Cross and Office of 
Civilian Defense booklets and aided the 
legion in a campaign for sale to posts and 
units of a booklet, Fall In, to be given to 
men entering the service. It cooperated 
with the legion in a campaign, Records for ' 
Our Fighting Men, a nationwide effort to 
collect millions of old records to be used in 
making new records for the armed forces, 
with leading musicians and entertainers con- 
tributing their services. It gave the Ameri- 
can Red Cross four mobile blood donor 
units and two mobile canteens. The na- 
tional organization, departments, units, and 
individual members have purchased millions 
of dollars worth of,war bonds and stamps. 
Local units operate booths in railroad sta- 
tions for service men; offer hospitality or 
assistance to service men and their families 
in areas near camps; participate in salvage 
campalgns and in many civilian defense ac- 
tivities. 


American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 


'The mandate of the American National 
Red Cross is to relieve human suffering 
wherever there is no other adequate means 
of relief, and the program is correspond- ` 
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ingly elastic. Today the Red Cross is en- 
gaged in numerous activities directly related 
to the war effort. It assists service and 
ex-service men and their families in meeting 
those needs which arise from the man’s зегу- 
ice with the armed forces; provides recrea- 
tion for the hospitalized and able-bodied 
alike; fills the need for blood plasma for the 
use of the armed forces and: for civilians in 
disaster; prepares surgical dressings for 
military use, comfort articles for service 
men wherever they may be; enrolls nurses 
for the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, dieti- 
tians for the Army, medical technologists for 
both the Army and Navy. 

In civilian life the Red Cross is giving 
aid to rescued seamen; planning to supply 
emergency food, clothing, and shelter in 
case of enemy attack, and cooperating in 
civilian defense; training volunteer nurse’s 
aides; training volunteers in nutrition, mass 
feeding, motor mechanics, and first aid. 

Foreign operations are being carried out 
whenever the barriers of war can be sur- 
mounted. Food and clothing are being sent 
to devastated areas; American and other 
prisoners of war are being sent food, neces- 
sities, and comforts; communications and 
inquiries are relayed whenever possible. The 
postwar program of the American Red Cross 
will be determined by the course of world 
events. 

Publications: A selected set describing the 
war effort is available to libraries and war 
information centers on request to Research, 
Methods, and Publications, American Red 
Cross National Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. Those for the general public are 
distributed through the chapters and the 
area offices (New York City, Alexandria, 
Va., St. Louis, and San Francisco). 


— Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Consists of the junior membership of the 
American Red Cross and the Red Cross in 
the elementary and secondary schools. The 
membership participates directly in the war 
effort in a program that includes: production 
of recreational and comfort articles for the 
armed forces, war relief praduction, war on 
waste, assisting in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, and the training and maintenance of 
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first aid detachments for the schools, 

In the international field and preliminary 
to postwar planning for relief and rehabili- 
tation, the program consists of international 
exchanges of group correspondence albums, 
gift boxes, sharing in the foreign relief proj- 
ects of the American Red Cross, and the 
maintenance of the National Children’s Fund 
which has financed extensive relief projects 
during the war for children in -Great 
Britain, France, Poland, Finland, Greece, 
Russia, and China as well as other projects 
for children within the continental United 
States and the territories. 

Such typical Red Cross programs as ac- 
cident prevention, first aid and water safety 
training, home nursing instruction, and nu- 
trition are also a part of the Junior Red 
Cross program. 

Publications: Junior Red Cross News 
(elementary schools); Junior Red Cross 
Journal (high schools); these and other. 
publications available to enrolled schools 
and members. 


Association of the Junior 


Leagues о} 


America, The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. А 
Functions through 147 local Junior 


Leagues in the United States, 6 in Canada, 
and 1 in Mexico City. f 

Each Junior League chooses its activities 
based on a study of the needs of its com- 
munity. Members are required after their 
training to give volunteer service to social 
and civic agencies. Most leagues operate 
some social or health service new to their 
city on a demonstration basis for a limited 
period of time. 

The war program of the association is 
also based on local community needs. In 
general the leagues have been concerned 
with keeping up their previous volunteer 
service commitments and welfare projects, 
while at the same time doing additional 
volunteer war work of every kind through 
the defense councils, Red Cross, U.S.O., et 
cetera. The leagues with very few excep- 
tions have been active in the establishment 
of civilian defense volunteer offices (indi- 
vidual members. are strongly urged to regis- 
ter at these offices), in initiating war projects 
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concerned with housing, recreation, and day 
care for children of employed mothers; in 
war bond sales, consumer programs, and 
nutrition programs. 

Publications: Handbook of Information, 
504; Civilian Volunteer Bureau in Defense, 
10¢; Central Volunteer Bureau in Defense, 
тоё. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 

York City. 

Wartime program, as stated in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Council in 
May 1942, includes: (1) A long-term pro- 
gram, providing continuous and progressive 
training for every boy in scouting, to make 
him physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight; (2) Help to various gov- 
ernment agencies in certain projects re- 
quested by the government and directly re- 
lated to the national emergency, though not to 
actual disaster conditions, such as the col- 
lection of wastepaper; (3) Actual emer- 
gency service work that is rendered under 
abnormal conditions resulting from national 
disaster or from actual attacks. 


Current or recent projects include as-- 


sistance to O.C.D. protective services, dis- 
patch bearer service for home distribution 
of government leaflets; victory gardens; co- 
operation in U.S.O. campaigns, Bundles for 
Britain, Red Cross War Fund, and V.B.C. 

Publications: Scouting (monthly, except 
August, $1) ; and many pamphlets on scout- 
ing activities. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


When war was declared, Camp Fire Girls 
National Headquarters immediately mobil- 
ized resources to meet the challenge. Con- 
sultation with government agencies and 
other organizations, conferences with volun- 
teer leaders and professionals produced a 
“Service for Victory” program based on 
Camp Fire experience but geared to meet 
the demands of the war effort, The girls’ 
experience in the normal program, the op- 
portunity to gain in resourcefulness and 
responsibility, the skills acquired, the stimula- 
tion to give service are definite preparation 
to meet a national emergency as well as 
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preparation for normal living. 

The Service for Victory program includes: 
(1) Cooperation—with O.C.D. and other 
government agencies, with national, inter- ' 
national, and community service organiza- 
tions, including the Red Cross, war savings 
stamps and bonds, U.S.O., salvage, etc. (2) 
Home service—marketing, meal planning, 
and preparation; conservation of clothes, 
food, and equipment; baby care; giving help 
at home and to neighbors; victory gardens 
and food preservation; (3) Preparedness— 
first aid, health and physical fitness, safety, 
outdoor skills, civilian defense regulations; 
(4) Recreation—home and blackout recrea- 
tion, learning games, stories, songs, and folk 
dances to teach others or entertain them; 
(5) Democracy—learning to work together; 
discussions and programs to deepen under- 
standing of democracy. 

Publications: The Guardian (for leaders, 
monthly except summer, 75¢); pamphlets, 
free or at quantity prices, as 4 Call for 
Volunteers, A Part for You in Shaping 
Tomorrow, Fortifying the Family (20 
copies, 25¢); and Serve. by Saving (20 
copies, 25¢). 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1106 
Connecticut Ave, МЛМ. Washington, 
D.C. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has pledged its complete support to our war 
effort, under the leadership of our com- 
mander-in-chief, President Roosevelt. 

We know that this is labor's war and 
that the working people in our own and 
every other country have the most to lose 
from the labor-enslaving and freedom-de- 
stroying forces of the Hitler Axis and the 
most to gain from victory for the United 
Nations. | 

Accordingly, the C.I.O. mobilizes all the 
efforts of the membership to work, to fight, 
and to give for victory. The national C.I.O. 
and its affiliated unions have taken the lead 
in advancing many corstructive proposals 
for increasing war production, and much of 
its recent literature 15 Cevoted to this pur- 
pose. 

We also believe that labor has a most 
important part to play in preserving demo- 
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cratic institutions within our own country 
and in opposing the forces of appeasement, 

_ divisionism, and defeatism which, knowingly 
or not, play Hitler’s game within our own 
country. 

We aim for the greatest national unity, 
for a sound war economy, and to enlist the 
boundless energies of a free people in this 
fight to preserve our freedom. 

We believe that labor also has an im- 
portant part to play in winning the peace 
that will follow this war, so that the Four 
Freedoms may be assured in the future. 

The C.I.O. publications, which are avail- 
able for all libraries, should be read and 
studied by all Americans who wish to know 
about the great part which organized labor 
is playing in this war. 

Publications: CIO News (weekly, $1); 
Economic Outlook (monthly, $1); various 
pamphlets, as Planning for Democratic De- 
fense, War Production, Well Work to 
Win, For list, sample copies, and quantity 
rates, write the Publicity Department at 718 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
М St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Functions through local and state units. 

Wartime program organized through a 
national defense department (now war serv- 
ice department) with fourteen committees. 
National defense forum held in January 
1942. The war committees and the older 
departments prepare programs of work, 
speeches, radio scripts, and magazine arti- 
cles. 

Publications: General Federation Club- 
woman (monthly except in summer, $1); 
programs in pamphlet form on Agriculture, 
A mericanization, Aviation, Conservation, 
Consumer Problems, Sugar Rationing, 
Housing, Industry, Library, Nursing, Nu- 
‘trition, Organization, Recreation, Registra- 
tion, United States Stamps and Bonds, What 
To Do in an Air Raid, Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, Women іп War Service, 
5¢-10¢ each outside the membership. 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City. 


In response to the war emergency, the 
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Girl Scout organization has rededicated it- 
self to the program of training for citizen- 
ship and service to others. It is making 
every effort to increase the value of its pro- 
gram to its present membership as well as 
to extend the program to more girls. 

'The war situation provides many op- 
portunities for girls to serve in their own 
communities, and Girl Scouts are being 
trained to help where needed in fields suited 
to their capabilities. Many Girl Scout serv- 
ice bureaus have been organized, where girls 
register for volunteer work with community 
and welfare organizations that apply to the 
bureaus for help. In a special war service 
program called Senior Service Scouts, older 
girls are carefully trained in such areas as 
child care, transportation and communica- 
tion, food, and recreation. A new aviation 
program for older girls, known as Wing 
Scouts, will give basic training in aviation 
ground work. 

'The national organization helps its local 
groups to adapt the Girl Scout program 
to the war effort. Training institutes given 
throughout the country have the triple pur- 
pose of helping local groups to meet the war 
situation, to clarify their place in the local 
defense program, and to develop cooperative 
working relationships with community agen- 
cies. In national training schools for lead- 
ers and in the pamphlet Training Girls for 
Needs Today emphasis is placed on activities 
that will help girls to meet emergencies, 
relieve the strains of wartime, and prepare 
them to build the peace to come. 

Publications: American Girl (monthly, 
$1.50) ; Girl Scout Leader (monthly, 504); 
program and organizational help for mem- 
bers (available also to nonmembers), as 
Senior Service Scouts and the Defense Pro- 
gram; Volunteers for Victory. For list and 
prices see Girl Scout Equipment Catalog. 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago. 

Association of 2200 local Kiwanis clubs 
in the United States and Canada. 

War -program (carried on by working 
committees) includes cooperation with 
governmental and private agencies in 
strengthening civilian morale; aiding de- 
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fense councils, U.S.O., Red Cross, Canadian 
Auxiliary Services, etc.; selling war bonds 
and stamps; providing soldier comforts and 
recreation; organizing safety campaigns; 
maintaining community health and improv- 
ing nutrition; planting war gardens and 
encouraging production of protein foods; 
maintaining peacetime community youth 
services, schools, etc.; providing vocational 
guidance opportunities for youth; and study 
of postwar planning. Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States have established speakers’ 
committees at the request of Office of War 
Information to create public understanding 
of war aims, rationing, and priority meas- 
ures, and other official home front programs. 

Publications: Kiwanis Magazine (month- 
ly, 156 per copy, $1.50 per year); Your 
Community in the War (handbook; single 
copy free to libraries and already sent to 
many of them; 106 to others); Kiwanis 
Reviews the War Effort (progress report, 
free); and other pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed material. 


Lions International, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. 

The policy throughout the eleven coun- 
tries in which it operates is to do everything 
possible to help win the war. The organiza- 
tion is also assembling material on the 
postwar era and studying the subject. 

Specific war activities cover a wide range, 
including: interpreting price control to the 
public; participating in many civilian pro- 
tection activities and in war bond, salvage, 

-and victory garden campaigns; entertain- 
ment of soldiers and aid to soldiers! centers; 
cooperation with U.S.O. and Red Cross; 
Victory Book Campaign: and promoting 
establishment of airports. 

Publications: The Lion (monthly, $1); 
pamphlets, as Lions Clubs in Wartime; dis- 
cussion outlines, Victory through Price Con- 


trol and Rationing, which are available to 


members only. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Functions through state congresses and 
local parent-teacher associations. 
The wartime program includes: continu- 
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ing efforts to secure and preserve the good 
life for all children, even in the face of war 
and disaster; perseverance in discovering 
new avenues of service and help to youth; 
and effort toward the ideal of a world 
founded on the principle of human brother- 
hood. 

Specific activities recommended to local 
units are: (1) Morale building; (2) Co- 
operation with other community agencies, 
emergency programs, and the civilian de- 
fense council; (3) Health activities; (4) 
Nutrition study and action; (5) School 
lunches; (6) Cooperation with school 
authorities in maintenance of adequate budg- 
ets, wide use of school facilities, and adult 
education programs; (7) Safety programs; 
(8) Family and community recreation; (9) 
Aid to the boys in training; (10) Encourage- 
ment of purchase of defense bonds and 
stamps; and (11) Volunteer service. 

Publications: National Parent-Teacher 
(monthly, $1); National Congress Bulletin 
(organization news; 11 issues, 20¢); leaf- 
lets, as America Pitches In, Defense Activi- 
ties, and a Wartime Service Packet, dis-: 
tributed free to members and at quantity 
prices from state congress offces. 


National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


This association's war program is basically 
operating to help educators throughout the 
United States to understand and implement 
the American war effort. Tə this end the 
association's conventions, journals, com- 
mittee reports, and other media present 
pertinent information as to governmental 
activities as related to education. The asso- 
ciation also interprets education's problems 
to laymen and cooperates with the U.S. 
Office of Education in its wartime activities. 
The Educational Policies Commission and 
the Committee on International Relations 
are active in the postwar area. Certain de- 
partments also have assigned committees in 
various areas to consider both present and 
postwar problems. 'The 1943 yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, for example, deals with the occupa- 
tional adjustment of youth in a way far 
beyond typical present practice. Considera- 
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tion is being given:by the departments of 
elementary- and secondary-school principals 
to the needed revisions in elementary- and 
secondary-school programs. 

Publications: Journal of. the N.E.A. 
(monthly, except summer; goes to all mem- 
bers, $2); Education and the Morale of a 
Free People, тоё; А War Policy for Ameri- 
can Schools, 10¢; Resource Unit—Economic 
Problems of the Postwar Period, 30¢; Re- 
source Unit—Democracy vs. Dictatorship, 
30¢; The Support of Education in Wartime, 
10¢; and other pamphlets and mimeographed 
releases. 


National Exchange Club, 335 Superior St., 

Toledo. 

Functions through local clubs, in the 
United States only. 

'The purpose of the Exchange movement 
is to "educate, improve, and/or develop the 
capabilities of the members of the clubs and 
their fellow citizens." As an educational 
organization, it has kept its members and 
their fellow citizens in communities all over 
the United States acquainted with, and 
cognizant of, the outstanding current affairs 
of the nation. Each individual club origi- 
nates its own community programs, as serv- 
ice to children, citizenship, aviation, etc., 
and fosters such local movements and activi- 
ties as will bring to their people the greatest 
benefits. It also may cooperate with other 
organizations in matters pertaining to the 
community. 

Wartime suggestions from the national 
organization include: (1) Organize Civil 
Air Service Squadron units; (2) Organize 
model airplane clubs, now, if there are none 
in the community; (3) Have the C.A.S.S. 
units build scale model aircraft for the 
Navy; (4) Send C.A.S.S.-built model air- 
craft to the Army Flying Training Com- 
mand; (5) Have Exchengites train as 
enemy-aircraft spotters; (6) Organize a 
civilian defense organization, if there is 
none; (7) Enlist the club as a unit in the 
existing civilian defense organization; (8) 
Push the sale of war bonds and stamps. 

Publications: The Exchangite (monthly, 
$1); War Efforts (practical suggestions for 
the guidance of local clubs; mimeographed). 


ing and planning; 
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National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Functions through local clubs in 1750 
communities. ` 

The war program calls on all business 
and professional women to fight for de- 
mocracy on four fronts: (1) The battle of 
ideas—to combat antidemocratic propa- 
ganda, to help establish opinion clearing 
houses, to clarify our war aims, to bring 
about better understanding of our allies, 
to help America participate in world think- 
(2) The community 
offensive—civilian defense activities, cam- 
paigns, price control, and rationing conser- 
vation of materials, physical fitness; (3) 
The battle for production—placement prob- 
lems, training and retraining, vocational in- 
formation, industrial relations; (4) The 
battle for the peace—working and planning 
for postwar reconstruction and for perma- 
nent peace. ; 

Publications: Independent W oman 
(monthly, $1.50), the June issue of which 
includes this program in full with detailed 
suggestions for club meetings. 


National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Functions through 1500 local and 33 state 
units. Nonpartisan organization; member- 
ship open to women who support the demo- 
cratic theory of government. 

Wartime program includes: (1) Govern- 
mental measures in the interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole; (2) Keeping the people 
alert about government, lest in defeating 
fascism. we become Fascists; (3) Choosing 
a Congress capable of legislating wisely for 
today and tomorrow (without regard to 
party) : and (4) Government at home where 
lie democracies’ roots (often overshadowed 
in the public mind by national issues). 

‘Ten problems selected under (1) for spe- 
cial attention, either on legislative support 
or for opinion making, include financing 
the war, curbing inflation, promoting econ- 
omy in Federal, state, and local governments, 
considering the changing relationship of 
Federal, state, and local governments, pro- 
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moting the adoption of political and economic 
policies which will facilitate postwar organ- 
ization for peace. 

Publications: Member’s Magazine (bi- 
monthly; sent to every member); Trends 
(biweekly news service interpreting signifi- 
cant Federal government developments, $1) ; 
broadsides for hand-to-hand distribution to 
the public, as Bigger Taxes Are Better 
Taxes, War and Post War, Cornerstone of 
U.S. Foreign Policy (75¢ per hundred) ; 
many pamphlets; radio scripts; notification 
service available. 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Stimulates and advises local municipal 
recreation departments in the adaptation 
of local programs to serve effectively in the 
war effort. For men in uniform, recrea- 
tional departments have opened existing 
public areas and facilities and provided new 
facilities in many cities; arranged special 
activities such as leagues, tournaments, par- 
ties for soldiers and sailors; in some cases 
they have taken leadership to camps or 
offered training to camp leaders; many are 
operating Federal recreation buildings; 


many recreation executives have been desig- 


nated local coordinators of recreation for 
local defense councils. For workers in war 
industries, they have arranged special pro- 
grams to take care of off shifts; attempted 
to assist in the adjustment of war workers’ 
families to new communities; have greatly 
. expanded existing athletic leagues to include 
teams from war industry plants. Consider- 
able emphasis has been given to strengthen- 
ing local recreation programs for civilians, 
for participation in war stamp, salvage, and 
victory garden campaigns, and for training 
of volunteers for emergency and regular 
service. 

Publications: Recreation Magazine 
(monthly, $2) ; Recreation Bulletin Service 
(bimonthly) ; War Bulletin Service (month- 
ly); Recreation and War Production; 
Training Volunteers for Recreation Service; 
Wartime Recreation in Industrial Cities; 
and other pamphlets. See catalog for prices 
and full list. 


. 
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National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


The aim of the council is the prevention 
of all accidental injuries. It collects and 
distributes information on the methods of | 
preventing accidents and on the development 
of safety programs, among employers, 
traffic control agencies, and schools. It gives 
direct mail consultation to its members, 
conducts an annual national safety congress, 
participates in scores of regional conferences, 
assists in the formation of local and regional 
safety councils, aids in the preparation of 
many safety codes on specialized subjects, 
and furnishes news and information service 
through press, radio, and other media. 

In war, the loss of productive manpower 
through injuries is a real threat. New 
processes, new workers, new supervisors, 
and the pressure of rush production are 
factors tending to increase injuries, and 
manpower lost now cannot be replaced. 
President Roosevelt in August 1941 called 
upon the council "to mobilize its nationwide 
resources in leading a concerted and inten- 
sified campaign against accidents." The 
council's War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower was created to finance this 
enlarged program. 

Publications: National Safety News (in- 
dustrial, monthly, $4) ; Public Safety (traf- 
fic, monthly, $3) ; Safety Education (school, 
monthly, except summer, $2); Accident 
Facts (annual statistics, 50$); technical 
studies, posters, instruction cards, a calen- 
dar, and many books and pamphlets. Most 
publications available to libraries at mem- 
bership prices. 


Progressive Education Association, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 


Winning the war and winning the peace 
will be the first concern of the association 
for the duration and during the period of 
reconstruction. It will furnish the leader- 
ship, the courage, and the determination to 
develop an adequate and comprehensive 
education toward this end. It will help 
develop that new education and translate 
into action the “Four Freedoms.” The 
association believes that child welfare, nu- 
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trition, housing, and recreation at home, 
play an essential and important role in win- 
ning battles. It believes that schools and 
communities, inspired with the vision of 
what is to be won or lost in this struggle, 
will respond to fulfilling the needs of men, 
women, and children in total war and to the 
building of a better world order. It be- 
lieves that schools, together with other com- 
munity agencies, have a unique opportunity 
to build the kind of educational. program 
that has long been regarded as ideal It 
believes that we can now have the education 
that the wisest parent would want for his 
child. It believes that to achieve this is 
education’s contribution to winning the war 
and the peace. 

The two journals of the association will 
be devoted to this’ end during the coming 
years. Progressive Education will be a 
clearing house for reports from communi- 
ties, schools, teachers, and students on what 
they are doing to win the war and the peace 
—not picayune after-school activities, but 
fundamental changes that recognize the 
revolutionary period in which we are living. 
Frontiers of Democracy will be centered on 
interpreting social and economic changes to 
educators and analyzing their implications 
for school practices. It starts the year with 
an analysis of the record of Congressmen, 
for P.E.A. believes it the duty of teachers 
to help elect a Congress to win the war and 
win the peace. 

Other publications: Bulletins, bibliogra- 
phies, pamphlets, service center booklets, as 
The School’s Role in Winning the War and 
the Peace, 30¢; Youth Has a Part to Play, 
25$; and a kit, including Democratic Educa- 
tion and eight bulletins, for $2. 


Quota Club International, Inc., 1719 Y St., 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Quota Club International is a classified 
service club for women, accepting into mem- 
bership in its affiliated clubs one woman 
only in each line of business or professional 
activities. Women to be eligible must hold 
an executive or managerial position or be 
the owners of their own businesses. Quota 
clubs function throughout the United States 
and in Canada and Australia. 


_ vided from time to time. 
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The objectives are to foster the ideal of 
service to country, to promote high ethical 
standards, and to develop the spirit of good 
fellowship and friendship. Service work is 
the main activity of Quota clubs. 

In wartime, clubs are working at a pro- 
gram for community service which. includes 
all sorts of activities for community welfare. 
Important committees in carrying out serv- 
ice this year are the Community Service 
Committee and the War Work Committee. 
The Quota Club considers “community” in 
its broadest sense and fosters programs to 
promote understanding of peoples in other 
countries and international goodwill. 

Publications: The Quorarian (monthly, 
except summer); a program book, Today's 
Opportunities for Community Service; both 
for the membership only. 


Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago. 

Has set up a Committee on Participation 
of Rotarians in the Postwar World, headed 
by a past-president, whose function is to 
stimulate Rotarians as individuals and also ` 
in groups oz clubs to make use of some of 
the wealth of available material published 
by various foundations, commissions, etc; on 


‘many aspects of the postwar problem. The 


board of directors believes that Rotarians, 
as active business and professional men, 
must and do have an interest in bringing 
about an enduring peace; that such men, 
individually and collectively, can wield a 
helpful influence in creating the necessary 
conditions for enduring peace. To that end 
the committee endeavors to get all Rotarians 
to participate in some part of the broad 
study and discussion that must precede and 
accompany the writing of peace terms. 

The committee has placed in the hands 
of ‘Rotary clubs a series of questions in- 
tended to stimulate thought and discussion. 
Further material of this kind will be pro- 
The committee's 
efforts are confined entirely to Rotarians 
aud its materials are not available fo others. 
It has no affiliation with other agencies but 
it sometimes transmits studies and sugges- 
tions published by other organizations to 
Rotarians and Rotary clubs. 


WAR PROGRAMS OF CITIZEN ORGANIZATIONS. 


United Service Organizations, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


Organized in February 1941 as a means 
of affording cheer, comfort, and spiritual 
opportunities in their off-duty hours to the 
members of America’s armed services and 
the forces behind the lines. Its constituent 
agencies are the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, National Catholic Community 
Service, Salvation Army, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Jewish Welfare 
Board, and National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion. It has volunteer committee members 
in five thousand American communities. 

The original intention of U.S.O.’s found- 
ers was to operate 339 clubs and units in 
areas near Army camps, naval stations, ‘and 
war industry centers. As of September 25, 
1942, however, U.S.O. has a total of 1014 
operations in the continental United States 
and in Western Hemisphere bases. It 
operates 607 clubs—561 inside and 46 out- 
side the continental United States. It has 
seventy-one lounges for troops-in-transit,.in 
railroad and bus terminals. It is bringing 
U.8.O. services to men on detached guard 
duty by means of thirty mobile service units. 
Tt accompanies the Army on maneuvers. 
And, through U.S.O.-camp shows, it oper- 
„ates the largest circuit in the history of 
entertainment, ‘with more than sixty differ- 
ent units playing nine hundred camps, naval 
stations, and outposts. 

Publications: Pamphlets, Your Men— 
Your USO and How USO Operations Are 
Conducted and Financed; available to li- 
braries in limited numbers. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Council of, 347 Madison Ave.; New 
York City. 


These associations are organized in 1300 
places in the United States, in cities and 
towns, on railroad systems, adjacent to 
Army posts and naval reservations, and on 
college campuses. They are federated in a 
national council and through it in a world 
alliance (headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land). Individual and group activities are 
provided for a membership and constituency 
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in which younger adults and older youth 
normally predominate. 

The war situation has directed the’ as- 
sociations’ programs largely toward youth 
of military age and just under and toward 
workers in war production and their fami- 
lies. Emphasis is placed primarily upon 
friendly, morale-sustaining group life; 
health and physical fitness; individual guid- 
ance; discussion of personal anc social prob- 
lems from the religious point of view; 
vocational education (in the larger centers) ; 
and education on war backgrounds and aims, 
demands of the wartime economy upon 
civilians, and problems of postwar recon- 
struction. In most communities the associa- 
tions are related closely with the Protestant 
Christian forces, the schools, councils of 
social agencies or of adult education, and 
defense councils in planning their services. 

The Y.M.C.A. and five other agencies 
form the United Service Organizations, Inc. 
(See entry above.) The World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s maintains an education and rec- 
reation service for prisoners of war on both 
sides of the world struggle. 

Publications: The council, through its 
publications unit, Association Press, pub- 
lishes books, pamphlets, and activities manu- 
als suited for use by the associations and 
other community organizations, as How 
You Can Make Democracy Work by 
Eugene T. Lies, $1.75. It also maintains a 
motion picture distribution service, handling 
all the new war films and the newer educa- 
tional films and serving schools, churches, 
clubs, and other community groups in addi- 
tion to the associations themselves. 


Zonta International, 59 E. Van Buren St., 

Chicago. | 

The international organization encourages 
participation of clubs and their individual 
members in war activities of every kind. It 
uses the materials of Federal agencies. 
Resolutions passed at a recent convention 
look to (1) supporting and strengthening 
governmental agencies and (2) to the kind 
of peace desired and the participation of 
women in making that peace. °° - 

Publications: The Zontian (monthly). 


The Organization of the Washington 


Institute on War Issues 


This description of how an institute was organized, prepared at the request 
of the Bulletin, may be used as an aid in planning futura institutes. 


peus POLICY adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council on June 26, 1942, calls for 
the concentrated effort of all librarians to 


make their maximum contribution to the 


winning of the war. To implement this 
policy it was decided at a meeting of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Libraries and the 
War to undertake, with the cooperation 
of the Office of War Information, an insti- 
tute on national issues. Through the 
interest of Archibald MacLeish, Chester 
Kerr and Robert J. Blakely of the Office 
of War Information were asked to organ- 
ize the program. Members of the local 
committee are listed on page 622 of the 
October т 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


INVITATIONS 


At the first meeting of the local com- 
mittee on August 24, it was decided to 
hold the institute on September 26-27. 
Since the number attending had to be 
limited to about one hundred because of 
lack of space and in order to enable the 
audience to discuss freely, it was decided 
that invitations be sent only to public li- 
braries in cities of thirty-five thousand 
population and up, state library agencies, 
school library supervisors, and college and 
university libraries with an enrolment of 
five hundred and over in a radius of one 
hundred miles from Washington including 
all or parts of Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Invitations were prepared and sent out 
along with,a questionnaire asking if the 
person planned to attend and whether a 
room reservation was desired. The invita- 
tion also requested the name of an alter- 
nate if the person addressed could not 
attend. One hundred and sixty-six invita- 
tions were mailed out and acceptances 
totaled 109. | 

А card file was made from the invitation 
list. Those planning to attend the insti- 
tute and the local addresses of out-of-town 
visitors were noted. Cards of admission 
were printed and distributed at the time of 
registration. 

PROGRAM 

Several meetings of the local committee 
with Messrs. Kerr and Blakely were 
necessary to work out the program in de- 
tail: issues to be discussed, length of 
address and question periods, discussion 
leaders, and so forth. 

Mr. Kerr secured a group of high 
ranking government officials and writers, 
Mr. Blakely made the keynote address, 
and Drummond Jones, formerly of the 
Department of Agriculture and now of 
the O.W.I., conducted the discussions. 
'The program was multigraphed at the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia and mailed out with pamphlet material 
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INSTITUTE ON WAR ISSUES FOR LIBRARIANS 


for pre-institute reading by Harriet M. 
Root’s office, the Service Division of the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries of the Office 
of War Information. Revised programs 
were multigraphed to distribute at the door. 


PUBLICITY 


At the last meeting of the local com- 
mittee on September 21, with John 
Mackenzie Cory of the Library Liaison 
Unit, Book Section, O.W.L, also in 
attendance, final details were worked out. 

In response to the suggestion of Carl H. 
Milam, two reports were made: one on 
the speeches and discussions and one on 
the organization and procedure of the 
institute. A report was also furnished the 
Library Journal. 

'Three exhibits of pertinent material 
were arranged. Miss Root prepared one, 


Mr, Dunbar collected an A.L.A. display, ` 


and Miss Herbert offered zn exhibit, 
“Your Public Library in the War," which 
had been previously prepared. 

The expenses of the institute were very 
little (a little over ten dollars) except for 
one hundred dollars paid for travel ex- 
penses for one of the speakers. The ten 
dollars covered such items as phone calls, 
telegrams, postage, and paper. 

'The Whittall Pavilion of the Library 
of Congress was made available for the 
regular meetings and the Coolidge Audi- 
torium for the meeting when the District 
of Columbia Library Association was host 
to the institute. Committees on hospi- 
tality, registration, and information were 
furnished by the District of Columbia Li- 
brary Association and included the secur- 
ing of ushers for the Saturday night meet- 
ing. Provision was made for taking care 
of the entertainment and attendance of 
the speakers. 
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CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘The institute was considered a success 
both by the librarians and by the officials 
of O.W.I. Among the benefits secured 


were: 


It clarified knowledge of war issues. 

It made librarians more aware of their 
importance in-the war effort. 

It made more evident the need of con- 
verting as much as possible of the library's 
services and resources to war needs. 

It strengthened cooperation between li- 
brarians and the O.W.I. and showed the 
respective problems of the two. 

It made apparent the need of new tech- 
niques for informing larger proportions of 
the communities as to war aims and needs, .' 
such as, use of discussion groups and re- 
cordings. 


It was felt by the О.М І. officers and 
the local committee when they met after 
the institute that further institutes could 
be enlarged in scope, possibly reaching 
other adult educators in the community. 
Owing to the difficulty of securing top- 
flight speakers it would probably be neces- 
sary to conduct institutes on regional or 
state levels. The subject matter should be 
most carefully chosen in the light of an- 
ticipated national problems. More ma- 
terial should be sent out for advance 
reading and more active participation by a 
larger number of librarians should be se- 
cured. To that end it was suggested that 
discussions by librarians about actual prob- 
lems facing them should precede and lead 
up to the formal speeches. And most im- 
portant, sufficient opportunity should be 
afforded to bring to definite conclusion 
some practical applications of the informa- 
tion presented to library service. 


Котн М. Casapay 


Trustee Article 


The Library in the Postwar Period 


Р JOSEPH В. FLEMING 
Mr. Fleming, а trustee of the Chicago Public Library, presented this 
paper at the panel discussion of the Trustees Division on June 24 
in Milwaukee. 


N THE PREPARATION of this paper I 

have not hesitated to avail myself of 
the viewpoints of others, as such view- 
points have been disclosed in discussions 
at our board meetings, in conversation 
with members of the staff, and recently in 
conferences held in preparation for this 
occasion. 
rectors of a public library with a staff 
of over a thousand, a budget of $2,000,000, 
a system of forty-six branches and a large 
main library, and a circulation of twelve 
to fifteen million volumes a year, and, 
incidentally, being a fairly busy man on 
my own account, I admit that I have 
been much more concerned with the li- 
brary and its operation, responsibilities, 
and opportunities in the present-day world 
than in a postwar world ahead of us. 
It is wise, of course, to give some thought 
to what is going to happen to such in- 
stitutions—not only public libraries—in 
the economic and political setup in this 
country that is bound to supplant, we 
hope for the better, the conditions under 
which we are now existing. But it seems 
obvious that all this must be much more 
the concern of the permanent staff and 
officials of such institutions than of mem- 
bers of the board, and we all know that 
these officials have, in fact, been thinking 


As president of a board of di- > 


along these lines for some time. What 1 
have to say, consequently, reflects not only 
my own opinion but is a digest of the 
opinions of those I have consulted. I think 
I may sav that what I have to offer is the 
Chicago opinion, insofar as it has been de- 
veloped on these matters. | 

Аз a lawyer I will first address myself 
briefly to my brethren of the bar—and 
there is probably at least one ‘on most 
library boards—to point out that there are 
now and will be in that future on which 
we are speculating, plenty of opportunities 
for the-exercise of their professional skills 
in directing the affairs of their libraries. 
Just what the effect of all the present 
Federal taxes will have on local taxation, 
how long the Federal tax program will 
last, how much larger it will grow, and 
what will happen afterwards, are ques- 
tions that cannot be answered now but 
they are questions that must be kept in 
mind and sooner or later will have to be 
answered. And it will be the responsi- 
bility of the lawyers on library boards to 
work out most of the answers. Librari- 
ans are thinking and talking a good deal 
about the postwar public library but 
always in terms of how much more it — 
will do and how much bigger its oppor- 
tunities for serving the public will be and 
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they are trying very hard, just now, to 
put the public library “оп the map,” so 
to speak, by doing their utmost in co- 
operating with the local defense adminis- 
trations and in all possible ways showing 
how important and useful the library can 
be in supplying urgently needed informa- 
tion, facts, training, and general educa- 
tion in the national emergency. They 
. are much encouraged by the results, and 
rightly so. They are receiving recognition 
by the national authorities, from Wash- 
ington down, throughout the country, as 
very useful and efficient centers for the 
distribution of everything in print that 
the government wants the people to know 
about. 'The people in very large numbers 
are learning more about their public li- 
braries and what they do than they ever 
knew before. And the libraries are hop- 
ing that this knowledge and goodwill is 
going to carry over and that, after all 
this is past, they will have more work to 
do and services to render, to many more 
people. 


Postwar LIBRARY INCOMES 


That is all to the good but all that is 
also going to cost more money and it is 
not too early to give some thought to the 
question of postwar library incomes: 
whether they will be more or less and 
where they are going to come from. If we 
assume that local tax collections will con- 
tinue at about their present level, sup- 
ported by the prevailing high wage levels 
in the defense industries, what is going 
to happen when they stop? The Federal 
authorities are already hard at work in 
providing as many cushions as possible for 
the slump in employment that is bound to 
come after the war is over. One of these 
cushions is called the Public Work Re- 
serve, which is assembling a vast inventory 
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of public building projects to create em- 
ployment. - к^ An 

On the other hand, if local tax collec- 
tions do not keep up, it is safe to predict 
that there will be a period of fierce com- 
petition between the various local tax- 
supported institutions for their share of 
the tax income. Librarians remember very 
clearly their experience in the depression, 
when this sort of a situation arose and 
the public libraries were in many cases 
brushed aside as “nonessentials” and saw 
their revenues dwindle or even cut for the 
benefit of other agencies. 


CuicAco BUDGETS 


In my eight years on the Chicago library 
board, beginning in the middle of the de- 
pression, I have seen that institution pass 
through a series of financial adventures 
that have taught us all several useful 
lessons. One of those lessons is to be 
extremely conservative in drafting our 
budgets, since it has for many years been 
the policy of the library never to appropri- 
ate money that is not in plain sight nor 
to load next year's budget with this year's 
debts. ‘That is no more than good busi- 
ness, because our funds come from the 
collection of a separate library tax instead 
of from a municipal appropriation which 
a kind-hearted city council might be in- 
duced to supplement if it fell short. And 
the gap between the face value of our tax 
and the actual tax collections is so wide 
and so variable as to necessitate careful 
budgeting. In Chicago the gap has been 
as much as 40 per cent and still is around 
20 per cent, and we never really know 
until the year is almost over how much 
money we are entitled to spend in it. 

Before the depression, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library had an annual income of ap- 
proximately $1,900,000, spent $275,000 
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for books, and produced a circulation of 
over 15,500,000 a year. By 1934, the 
year I entered the board, the income had 
dropped to $1,148,000, the book fund to 
$18,000, and the circulation to ten mil- 
lion, and these figures substantially pre- 
vailed for the next three years, after which 
we began to return to a more normal 
basis. Sometimes we closed the books 
with a neat little surplus, but usually we 
came out about even, and never “in the 
red." That not only indicates conserva- 
tive budgeting but also puts us in a frame 
of mind to look upon any suggestions of 
long-distance planning with extreme cau- 
tion. 


TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT 


The only way open to us in Chicago for 
increasing our revenue is to raise the tax 
rate and that means a campaign in the 
General Assembly for an amendment to 
the state library act. In Illinois there is 
a temporary expedient, growing out of 
the depression, known as the pegged levy, 
which, while the statutory rate remains 
unchanged, adds the words “or at such 
rate as will produce” . a fixed sum, 
the production of which actually entails 
the levying for the time being of a higher 
rate. The Illinois library rate for cities 
of over 150,000 population (Chicago only) 
is seven and a half tenths of one mill, 
which, levied on the present assessed valua- 
tion, would produce something like 
$1,500,000—of which not over 80 per 
cent would be collectible. This is just 
about our income in the lowest depression 
year. We, therefore, applied to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1935 for a pegged levy 
to produce $1,800,000, and again, in 1941, 
for another amendment to produce 
$2,500,000, involving a levy, not of seven 
and a half tenths of a mill, but of almost 
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a whole mill and two tenths. We based 
this request upon the categorical statement 
of the celebrated survey of the Chicago 
Public Library by the Graduate Library 
School, that $2,500,000 was the lowest 
amount on which the library could be 
expected to operate efficiently. Incident- 
ally, this would be a per capita cost of 
less than seventy-five cents and far below 
the dollar minimum adopted by the 
American Library Association. Our pres- 
ent per capita is about sixty cents. 

We went to Springfield supported by 
the Friends of the Library and all civic 
and educational organizations with one 
important exception. The highly influen- 
tial Civic Federation, while very cordial - 
and sympathetic, felt that it was so far 
committed to a program of keeping taxes 
down that it could not endorse our plea. 
However, after long negotiations, marked 
by a flattering friendliness and under- 
standing, the Civic Federation agreed to 
$2,250,000, and the amendment was 
adopted with that figure by unanimous 
vote in both houses. Our income today 
is therefore based on the collectible 80 
per cent of that sum, or $1,800,000. 
That is lesson number two that the Chi- 
cago library board learned—the hard way 
—namely that all requests for increased 
taxation for public libraries will be sub- 
jected to severe scrutiny by responsible 
and well-informed representatives of the 
taxpayers and will have to be supported 
by strong and convincing proofs of a 
definite need and of the abilities t the 
libraries to meet it. 

One other contingency has just TIMES 
come to light that should be mentioned 
here since it may prove of vital importance 
to libraries depending upon trust fund 
income for part of their support. I refer 
to three proposals made by the United 
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States Treasury Department: one, to 
limit the proportion of an estate that may 
be bequeathed taxfree to educational in- 
stitutions; two, to tax all gifts to such 
institutions made by persons over sixty- 
five years of age; and, three, to tax income 
“derived from a trade or business owned 
by the institution.” There is not time to 
go into these proposals here, but they 
clearly have an important bearing upon all 
kinds of endowment and trust funds and 
should be watched by all trustees. 

And so this whole matter of library 
revenues—whether they will be lower 
and thus force reductions in service or 
on the present level and permit the con- 
tinuance of service on the same level, or 
higher and therefore justify planning for 
enlarged and expanded services after the 
war—all these are questions for library 
boards to devote some attention to at this 
time. Upon the outcome depends much 
of what the public library is going to be 
and do in the postwar world. ‘That is 
my reason for introducing the subject. 


Postwar LIBRARY PROGRAM 


After-these rather long preliminary, 
but I think, important considerations, I 
should like to devote the remainder of my 
time to one or two phases of the postwar 
library program that have come to my 
attention. The first is the trend that has 
recently developed toward closer coopera- 
tion between the libraries of a given area 
larger than the corporate limits of any 
one city or town. The general object is 


to make the best possible kind of library. 


service available to all residents of the 
area, whether they live in a large city with 
a large public library system or in a small 
town with a small public library or even 
in parts of the area that have no organized 
library service of any kind. As an illus- 
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tration, I refer to the Metropolitan Li- 
brary Council of Chicago, organized a 
year ago and of which the librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library has for the 
past year been chairman. 

The Metropolitan Library Council 
has a membership of twenty-five to thirty, 
representing libraries of all types in the 
five counties roughly constituting the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. The program is 
still in the planning stage but, very briefly, 
it includes the lending of books, even of 
large collections of books, by one library 
to another; the interchange of library 
cards, enabling the holder of a card in his 
own local library to borrow books from 
any library in the area ; the employment of 
experts—say children's librarians—on a 
joint basis by small libraries in adjoining 
towns for one day's service a' week in 
each ; provision, on some basis to be worked 
out, of library service to the unserved parts 
of the area; the establishment of a biblio- 
graphic center with a union catalog of all 
books in all the libraries and facilities for 
quickly locating any book in any one of 
them, and soon. This is obviously a very 
interesting plan, holding many possibilities 
of promoting economy as well as efficiency 
in public book distribution. It is in di- 
rect line with the whole modern trend 
toward the establishment of metropolitan 
areas in the administration of public serv- - 
ices of all sorts. And it is of direct interest 
to library trustees, since it involves legal, 
fiscal, and policy questions of considerable 
importance. For that reason, as well as 
because it is clearly a coming development 
in modern library administration, it merits 
careful study. 

'Then there is the equally marked and 
equally important trend towards more 
educational and less recreational service as 
a publié library function. Librarians are 
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thinking and talking a good deal about 
what happened after the first World War, 
when the public libraries were taken by 
surprise by the heavy call from returning 
soldiers for books about vocations, trades, 
jobs, mechanical and technical occupations, 
and how to prepare for them. That, they 
say, is going to happen again and the 
libraries will have no excuse this time if 
they are not ready to meet such calls. The 
whole adult education movement grew out 
of this situation twenty-five years ago, and 


the public libraries tried hard to get into ` 


it. But they missed their chance because 
they were not ready. 

The same opportunities, but greatly 
multiplied, will present themselves at the 
close of this war and they will come not 
only from the returning soldiers but from 
such levels of the population as those at 
present just under draft age—who two 
decades ago were allowed to drift into 
what was called the lost generation—and 
those now in the war industries who will 
be forced out to seek new channels of 
livelihood. ‘These are opportunities that 
the libraries must not again miss, and to 
méet them, they must develop much more 
widely than ever before their educational 
possibilities and ally themselves much more 
closely in purpose and methods with other 
agencies that will offer educational op- 
portunities to youth above school age. 

This will mean a considerably expanded 
program. of service to groups, classes, labor 
unions, and other collective as against in- 
dividual interests, and of educational as 
against recreational service. Libraries 
will, it is predicted, go in-more system- 
atically for lectures, forums, discussion 
groups, and will have to have classrooms 
and lecture halls in their buildings. And 
they will also have to have people on the 
library staff capable of giving lectures, 
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leading discussions, even -of 
classes. 

All this raises several questions in which 
library trustees are directly concerned. 
One is the question of higher qualifications 
for library employees and, hence, higher 
salary budgets. Staffs will be numerically 
smaller but educationally on a much higher 
level. Libraries under municipal adminis- 
tration, especially those under municipal 
civil service systems, may face a complete 
revision of their organizations and staff 
qualifications. The public library of the 
future may cost considerably more money 
to operate and have much less to show for 
it in terms of mere “circulation statistics” 
—-and we trustees much less spectacular 
figures to brag about. 

How it is to be supported when it 
ceases to be as popular with the taxpayer 
as it is today because it now gives him 
and his family what they want and turns 
educational, is a question of public policy 
that trustees might well consider. 

In these scattering remarks I have tried 
to formulate such thoughts as I have been 
able to gather on what’s ahead for the 
public library. If they have seemed to 
deal too much with the matter-of-fact 
or business side of the picture and less 
with the inviting.prospects of greater use- 
fulness and wider activities that lie ahead, 
I must plead the limitations of my own 
experience in that very specialized field. 
As trustees we, after all, have to concern 
ourselves with those problems of finance, 
policy, and public relations which must be 
solved before the pleasant prospects raised 
by the librarians can be realized.’ There 
is plenty of material in the consideration 
of these problems for many meetings of 
the Trustees Division, and we can always 
count on the librarians. to provide the 
pleasant prospects without help from us. _ 


teaching 


The Book Post Law 


LOUISE SAVAGE 


The chairman of the Book Post Committee summarizes the background 
and provisions of the new book post law. The summary was approved 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


N 1938 President Roosevelt used his 

executive power to put a one-and-one- 
half-cent-a-pound book postal rate into 
effect from November 1 of that year. 
This Presidential proclamation which was 
three times renewed expired on June 30, 
1942. 

For over three years the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish Postal Discrimination 
against Books, the Book Post Committee 


of the American Library Association, and- 


various educational groups worked tire- 
lessly to assure by Congressional action the 
continuance of this one-and-one-half-cent 
rate. ‘То make this rate effective by 
statute has been the object of several bills. 

The Mead Bill granting books the one- 
and-one-half-cent rate was passed by the 
Senate in June a year ago. On June 17 of 
this year the House passed the Burch Bill, 
a bill which provided a three-cent rate for 
educational and religious books only. The 
Burch Bill was unfair and unworkable 
and would have delegated censorship re- 
sponsibility to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

A joint committee of the two houses 
considered both bills and brought out a 
compromise bill, “То provide for a perma- 
nent postage rate of three cents per pound 
on books." This bill was. approved on 
June 30, 1942. It became Public Law 


636, V 7th Congress, and reads as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 
postage rate on books consisting wholly of 
reading matter or reading matter with inci- 
dental blank spaces for students’ notations 
and containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcements of books, 
when mailed under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe, shall be 


. three cents per pound or fraction thereof, 


irrespective of the postal zone of destination 
thereof: Provided, That this act shall not 
affect the rates of postage or: books mailed 
by or to libraries and organizations as pre- 
scribed by the Act of February 28, 1925, as 
amended (39 U.S.C., 1934 ed., Sec. 2932). 


'This new rate of three cents per pound 
became effective on July 1, 1942. Al- 
though the new rate is an increase over the 
special proclamation rate of one and one 
half cents a pound it is much lower than 
the old zone rate of seven to fifteen cents 
a pound. | 

The joint committee reported that the 
preferential rate of one and one half cents 
on books necessitated a subsidy of more 
than $7,000,000 a year. The committee 
estimated that this deficit could be wiped 
out if the flat rate on books were increased 
from one and.one half to three cents a 
pound. Since the new rate is not likely 
to cause a deficit in the Post Office De- 
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partment, it seems fairly secure for the 
future. 

It is to be especially noted by librarians 
that the new bill establishing a flat rate 
of books to all zones effective July 1, 1942, 
provided, “That this act shall not affect 
the rates of postage on books mailed by or 
to libraries and organizations as prescribed 
by the Act of February 28, 1925.” This 
Act of February 28, 1925, applied only in 
the local and in the first to third zones or 
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within the state in which mailed. This 


' rate is three cents for the first pound and 


one cent for each additional pound on 
"]ibrary books consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books, when sent by authorized 
public libraries, organizations, or associa- 
tions not organized for profit as a service 
to other libraries or as a loan to readers or 
when returned by the libraries or readers.” 


Wartime Importations 


A n PURPOSE of this article is to give 
a short report on the status of the 
importation of library materials before 
Pearl Harbor and to summarize briefly the 
activities of the Joint Committee on Im- 
portations. This committee, formed by 
seven national library associations, has 
been working for nongovernmental li- 
braries on the problems involved in the 
importation of library materials in time of 
war. The activities of the committee have 
been made known to the library profession 
through its mimeographed statements. 
From the outbreak of the war in Europe 
in September 1939 to Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, there were many fac- 
tors which influenced the receipt of foreign 
. publications by Ámerican libraries. Since 
American libraries are firm believers in the 
policy of rugged individualism, they have 
used literally hundreds of agents, many of 
them in Axis or Axis-dominated countries, 
to acquire their foreign - publications. 
Consequently, the holdings of foreign pub- 
lications by American libraries are not by 
any means uniform. A number of the 
large and some of the smaller libraries 
elected 


to store their publications in 


Europe for the duration. These libraries, 
therefore, have practically no European 
publications from 1940 onward. Other 
libraries instructed agents to ship by what- 
ever means were at hand. These libraries, 
in general, have all German publications 
to which they subscribed through May 
1941; French publications, through Janu- 
ary 1941; Italian publications, through 
May 1940; Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, 
and Danish publications, through January 
I941. A few libraries using certain 
Dutch agents and an American agent 
succeeded in procuring all Axis publica- 
tions up through November 1941. As 
might be expected, the publications of 
neutral countries such as Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, are reasonably 
up to date in those American libraries 
which have been acquiring them from 
neutral or United Nations agents. Japa- 
nese and "Pacifica" publications are gen- 
erally held through November 1941. The 
decision of the British government to seize 
and sell as prizes of war all publications 
from Axis or Axis-controlled countries and 
the refusal of the United States govern- 
ment in June 1941 to permit money to be 
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sent to Axis or Axis-dominated countries, 
were some of the factors which brought 
about spotty holdings of foreign serial 
publications in American libraries. 

In the past year the committee has been 
faced with several major problems. The 
first task was to release publications de- 
tained by the Imperial British Censorship 
at Bermuda. An agreement was reached 
with the British Ministry of Economic 


Warfare whereby publications addressed ` 


to responsible institutions and organiza- 
tions might be released. It was further 
agreed that publications addressed to book- 
` sellers but purchased by them for respon- 
sible institutions and organizations might 
also be released. In January and again in 
March and April a committee representa- 
tive went to Bermuda to effect the release 
in accordance with the procedures agreed 
upon. It may now be stated that all 
material detained at Bermuda, addressed 
to a responsible institution or organization, 
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has been released and has reached its final 
destination, subject of course to United 
States Censorship. Of the material ad- 
dressed to booksellers, such items as could 
be proved were ordered by institutions or 
organizations have been released and prac- 
tically all such titles have been delivered. 
'Thus, for all practical purposes, the ma- 
terial detained at Bermuda has been re- 
leased and has safely reached this country. 
From this necessarily sketchy report it 
wil be better understood why, at the 
present time, no library has complete files 
through 1941 of the journals to which it 
subscribed. The Library of Congress 
Union Catalog is considering, if funds can 
be made available, the possibility of pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute information con- 
cerning the location of copies of Axis 
serial publications issued during the years 
1940 and I941. 
Tuomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Importations 


War Rulings on Mobile Equipment 


“War Rulings Affect Library Mobile Equipment” is the title of a special 
issue of the circular Libraries and the War dated October 22, already widely 
distributed. Single copies can be secured, while the limited supply lasts, by : 
libraries concerned with this problem. Address the Department of Informa- 

tion and Advisory Services, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Display-of-the-Month 

THE Display-of-the-Month will be 
featured in the next nine issues of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, as the result of 
an agreement between the editors and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 
which is sponsoring this project. The 
Display-of-the-Month will be selected 
by a subcommittee headed by Matilde 
Kelly of the Chicago Public Library. 
Other members of the committee are Kate 
M. Coplan, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; and Dorothea Frances Hyle, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. | 

А half-page photograph or working 
diagram will illustrate the effect of the 
display itself, as it appeared in the li- 
brary responsible for its construction. 
The other half of the page will be de- 
voted to a descriptive text, describing the 
displav, giving directions for its construc- 
tion, information as to where materials 
were secured, their cost, and any other 
pertinent data. 

Each display will be concerned with 
some phase of the war effort. An attempt 
will be made to make the series of exhibits 
representative of those in use in different 
types ‘of libraries, and the requirements, 
' both in techniques and materials, will be 
kept within the range of a small library’s 
resources, Subjects will be chosen from 
the following list: Nutrition, The Foe We 
Face, The United Nations, For the Dura- 
tion Make It Do, In Time of War Pre- 
pare for Реасе, Books for Defense 


Workers, Consumer Education, The Four 
Freedoms, What Every Citizen Should 
Know Series, Books Are Weapons in the 
War of Ideas, Our Fighting Forces, A 
Global War, Americans by Choice (im- 
migrants), Victory through Air Power, 
What We Are Fighting for, What We 
Are Fighting against, The Home Front, 
Women at War. ; 

The first display їп the October 1 
number is concerned with nutrition. The 
November display will be devoted to 
“Books Are Weapons Too,” prepared by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Benjamin Franklin Library 


Tue Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin was 
represented at the ceremonies in Mexico 
City on the 4th of July, when the name 
of the Avenida Primavera was ‘changed 
to Avenida Benjamin Franklin. On the 
same evening at a meeting sponsored by 
the Confederasion de Jovenes Mexicanos, 
to show their support of the allied na- 
tions, a greeting in Spanish was read by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, director li- 
brarian. 


Stuart Chase Leaflet 


LriBRARIES may wish to purchase for dis- 
tribution to patrons copies of Stuart 
Chase’s Paths to Tomorrow, Personal 
Growth Leaflet 152, for one cent apiece, 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The leaflet is a reprint of an article 
published in the Journal of the National 
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Education Association for September 
1942, which was based on The Road We 
Are Traveling, 1914-1942, the first in a 
series of books by the author to be pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund 
under the general title When the War 
Ends, 


San Diego Scrapbook 


Tue San Diego Public Library has 
prepared a scrapbook that can be used by 
other libraries as a workbook in setting 
up their own war information services. 
It contains a map of San Diego marked 
to show important centers of war activi- 
ties; an outline of all library war services; 
samples of reports, handbooks, publicity 
flyers, book lists, newspapers, and maga- 
zine publicity; and a radio interview with 
the librarian on library service in wartime. 
It may be borrowed from the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Library, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Film Discussion Programs 


LIBRARIANS interested in planning film 
forums are urged to write immediately to 
the Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
American Film Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. This ‘is a critical year 
for the nation, and librarians are seeking 
to promote understanding of current issues 
and problems. One of the most effective 
devices for stimulating discussion is a 
good educational film. ‘This season new 
films are available from the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and other agen- 
cies. The joint committee will furnish 
information, advice, and financial assist- 
ance to libraries to enable them to hold 
film forums. Funds are still available 
but will not last indefinitely. 

Mary Erra Townes, Chairman 
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Wartime Affects Work of Person- 
nel Division 


WARTIME CONDITIONS have increased 
the volume and pressure of placement 
work of the A.L.A. Personnel Division 
so greatly that changes in procedure have 
become necessary. Except in emergencies, 
interviews with the division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters are being scheduled only on 
Monday through Friday, 2:30 to 3:30 
P.M., and Saturday, 10:00 to 21:30 A.M., 
and appointments are required. No letters 
are now acknowledged except those which 
call for further information before they 
can be handled. Registrants are not now 
notified when they have been suggested 
for.positions. The time conserved by 
these changes can be used to better ad- 
vantage by the staff in making suggestions 
for positions. 

The Personnel Division urges all li- 
brarians to report their acceptance of new 
positions’ immediately to their library 
schools and to the Personnel Division, in 
case they have registered for placement 
service. ‘The present rapid turnover in 
employment makes it imperative that the 


library schools and Personnel Division be 


kept fully informed. When changes of 
position are not reported at once time is 
wasted by the library schools or the Per- 
sonnel Division in suggesting librarians no 
longer interested in changing positions and 
by the employers who follow through on 
suggestions received. All librarians are 
asked to cooperate fully so that the place- 
ment services may meet effectively the 
personnel needs of libraries in wartime. ` 

Hazzr B. TIMMERMAN 


Inter-American Films 


FIFTEEN of the films being produced by 
the Motion Picture Division of the Office 
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of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs have been completed and are avail- 
able in film libraries throughout the 
country. The following selected titles 
make it evident that the films will be of 
‚ widespread interest: “Argentine Soil,” 
“А Line from Yucatan," "Americans 
All,” “Our Neighbors Down the Road,” 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy,” "Brazil 
Gets the News,” and “Orchids.” 

A complete list of the films and a list 
of the film libraries from which they may 
be borrowed may be obtained from the 
Motion Picture Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Our Children in Wartime 


A PROGRAM of state action for our chil- 
dren in wartime was adopted on August 
28, 1942, by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Commission on Children in Wartime. 
The suggested program was developed in 
consultation with the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The program 
proposal stresses the necessity for each 
community’s working out its own specific 
program in terms of its local wartime 
problems. 

The significance of the program to li- 
braries is twofold. All libraries will wish 
to help leaders in their communities to 
know the Children’s Charter in Wartime 
and to have access to the suggested pro- 
gram. Libraries will need to join other 
child-saving agencies in helping commu- 
nity members to become fully aware of the 
critical situations affecting children which 
are resulting from the war. ` 

Libraries are especially equipped to 
help in parts of the program directed 
toward conserving home life for children, 
safeguarding them from neglect and 
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juvenile delinquency, providing care for 
children separated from their families, 
providing opportunities for recreation and 
other experiences which will help children 
overcome wartime strain and insecurity, 
and in providing mental health services to 
help children and parents make adjust- 
ments required by war conditions. 

Many libraries are already participat- 
ing in community, county, or state-wide 
programs for children in wartime. In- 
formation about the activities of both 
public and school libraries and of library 
organizations in such wartime programs is 
needed by the School and Children's Li- 
brary Division, American Library Associ- 


` ation,.520 №. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Copies of the Children’s Charter in 
Wartime and of A Program for State 
Action for Our Children in Wartime can 
be obtained on request from the Children’s 


Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


Librarians in the Navy 
THE FOLLOWING LETTER has been re- 


ceived in the Bulletin’ office and should be 


of interest to many librarians. 


Since many inquiries have been received 
as to whether the WAVES will include li- 
brary positions in the naval service,.it seems 
wise to send you a statement for publication 
in regard to this. The purpose of the 
Women’s Naval Reserve is to provide 
women to release junior officers and enlisted 
men in the shore establishment for duty at 
sea. Since our librarians are civilians under 
civil service, there is obviously no reason to 
replace them by officers or enlisted personnel. 
We shall continue, of course, to expand 
our library service as the naval service 
expands. Appointments to these library 
positions are made through civil service 
procedures. The examination from which 
appointments are usually made is that of 
junior professional assistant. Any informa- 
tion regarding the examination should be 
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obtained either through the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C., or the 
local post office. 
Isager DuBois 
Director of Libraries 
U.S. Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 


High School Victory Corps 


THE High School Victory Corps pro- 
gram for mobilization of high school 
young people for war service is one in 
which library services may make an im- 
portant contribution. The corps was 
recommended by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, and: plans 
were worked out by the National Policy 
Committee representing the commission, 
the War Department, the N avy Depart- 
ment, and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

The objectives of the plan as set forth 
in the manual, High School Victory 
Corps; are: (1) Guidance of youth into 
critical services and occupations; (2) 
Wartime citizenship training to insure 
better understanding of the war, its mean- 
ing, progress, and problems; (3) Physical 
fitness; (4) Voluntary military drill for 
selected boys; (5) Competence in science 
and mathematics; (6) Preflight training 


in aeronautics for those preparing for air, 


service; (7) Preinduction training for 
critical occupations; (8) Community serv- 
ice including training for essential civilian 
activities. Each of these objectives will 
need library activities and services for full- 
est achievement. 

3 Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 1, U.S. 


Office of Education. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Price, тс. 
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Information about membership in the 
Victory Corps and admission of eleventh 
and twelfth graders into one of the five 


Victory Corps divisions (land, air, sea, 


production, and community services) is 
available in the manual. 

School libraries in cooperating with the 
rest of the school staff on :he Victory 
Corps program are making a valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort. In some com- 
munities public libraries will. also co- 
operate in the program. 

Information about the specific activities 
which school and public libraries are 
carrying on as part of the Victory Corps 
program will be welcomed by the School 
and Children's Library Division of the 
A.L.A. (520 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago) 
and by the Library Service Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Information thus made avail- 
able can then be.shared with other li- 
braries aiding Victory Corps programs. 


Women in the War 

AT A MEETING on woman's role in the 
war, its limitations through prejudices, its 
scope in response to supply and demand, 
and its postwar adjustment were discussed 
in New York City on September 24. The 
gathering was represented by two hundred 
business, professional, government, and 
club women leaders including the follow- 
ing representatives of the A.L.A.: Esther 
Johnston, New York Public Library, New 
York City; Margery С. Quigley, Mont- 
clair Free Public Library, Montclair, 
N.J.; and Alice I. Bryan, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
York City. 





Publicity Awards :Canceled’ ` 
qe Library Publicity Awards, spon- 
4 sored jointly by the Wilson Library 
. Bulletin and the-A:L.A. Publié Relations 
© Committee, has been‘ canceled for 1942-43. 
This decision was.made partly because the 
regular June conférence, at Which - the 
- prize-winning entries are’ usually an- 
nounced. and displayed, will not be held 


Ст 1943; and partly .because libraries, 


^'handicapped by increasing demands and 
M shortened staffs; will be unable to spare the 

- time for preparing scrapbooks such as new 
award plans call for... The added strain 


which shipping of. scrapbooks would place 


on transportation facilities was also 


considered. 


Summary of Certification 

_ A REVISED SUMMARY of legal and vol- 
untary certification of librarians has been 
issued by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. The summary is in two 
parts, the first covering the certification 
of librarians in municipal and county li- 


^. braries and libraries in institutions of 


higher education, and the second, the cer- 
tification requirements for school librar- 
“ians and teacher-librarizns. The publica- 
tion is available for limited distribution. 


Publicity Honor Roll Scrapbooks 


Tue Library Publicity Honor Roll 
scrapbooks for 1941 are now available to 
any librarian willing to pay the cost of 
transportation. The scrapbooks are de- 
voted to five types of materials: annual 
reports, library handbooks, book lists, un- 
usual publicity, and clippings. The scrap- 
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' books weigh from three to five pounds 


each. Requests should be sent to the 
Public Relations Division, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Sustaining and Contributing 
Members 


THe A.L.A. welcomes the following 
who have joined the A.L.A. as sustaining 
or contributing members during the past 
year: 


Sustaining 


Field, Marshall, III, New York City 
Sammons, Wheeler, Chicago ' 
Sumner, Edward A., New York City 


Contributing 


Adamic, Louis, Milford, N.J. 

Adler, Mrs. Cyrus, Philadelphia 

Barnes and Noble, Inc, New York 
City 

Berg, Dr. А. А., New York City 

Buck, Mrs. Pearl S., Perkasie, Pa. 

Clark, Harold T., Cleveland 

Harris, Norman Dwight, Evanston, 
IH. 

Huntting, Н. R., Springfield, Mass. ` 
(now deceased) 

Morton, Sterling, Chicago 

National Council of Women of the 
United States, Inc., New York City 
(Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, presi- 
dent) 

Neilson, Mrs. Francis, Chicago . 

Sulzberger, Árthur Hays, New York 
City 

Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago 
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Americas Future 


FERN LONG 


This is the second of the series of reading lists, compiled at A.L.A. request 
by Dr. Long of the Cleveland Public Library, on the issues in the 
Council Policy Statement. 


E HAVE TO BE careful of our dreams 

W now; they are dangerously apt to 

be fulfilled.” —A. A. Berle, Jr., in “And 
What Shall We Do Then?” 

Most of our speculation about postwar 
America is based on the easy assumption 
that we are going to be able to make a quiet 
choice between returning to business as 
usual and starting out on another road that 
will lead to a different order of things. 
There are undoubtedly many who would 
wish to make the former choice if they 
could. Efforts are already apparent which 
point that way, and when the war ends we 
may expect their increase. The question 
that does not always occur to us is, Can 
we make such a return even if we want 
to? The world, and we as part of it, has 

. changed since 1920 and this is a different 
kind of war that we are fighting than the 
one that ended then. Besides, it is being 
fought by a different kind of people than 
those who fought through the first act of 
our time’s drama. It is a people who lived 
through the twenty-year intermission, ex- 
perienced a depression, and had their 
sensibilities sharpened by suffering and dis- 
illusion. It is a people to whom has been 
given a vision of a new freedom every- 
where in the world, and it is doubtful that 
the bright vision will be blacked out this 
time. Stuart Chase, in The Road We 
Are Traveling, gives his reasons for his 


belief in the impossibility of a turning 
back. Also, in accord with the obvious 
truth which he states again, that “history 
is a seamless process, in which many causes 
produce many effects,” he draws the pat- 
tern of cause and effect for our own time, 
both of the past and of the threads that 
are ready in the present to be woven into 
the future. 

All over the country there are those 
who believe that a shutter should be 
clapped to on our planning for our world 
after the war until after the war is ended. 
They have a belief, which amounts to 
superstition, that we cannot fight the war 
and look ahead at the same time. Prelude 
to’ Victory by James Reston will serve to 
answer these believers in one thing at a 
time. He decries “unnecessary academic 
discussion about what comes after the 
war" but says that it is unsound “to 
ignore postwar declarations that are vital 
to the successful prosecution of the war.” 
Reston shares Chase’s convictions on the 
impossibility of a return to so-called nor- 
malcy, because, he says, “In order to win 
this war we shall have to do things that 
will make it impossible to restore 'nor- 
mality,’ even if we desired.” 

'The future our country faces if the 
United Nations are victorious is not 
shrouded in mystery, and it needs no 
necromancer to divine what that future 
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may be. Some of its issues are well on the 
way toward maturity already; others are 
in embryo in the present. 


As BACKGROUND 


Our time is calling forth voices as sin- 
cere and as feeling as the prophets’ who 
once cried in the wilderness of Israel. 
We have men and women with clear vi- 
sion who can discern the way we have to 


go, and they are throwing a little light on 


the dark road for the rest of us. 

Lewis Corey is one of these. In The 
Unfinished Task he outlines the steps we 
can take now to redeem our failure after 
the last war. .The first part of the book 
analyzes the forces which precipitated the 
current crisis, and the last part, “Есо- 
nomic Reconstruction for Democracy,” 
tells us what we must do to extricate our- 
selves from the morass into which we had 
fallen. Fascism is “punishment for the 
greatest democratic failure: the failure to 
solve pressing economic and political prob- 
lems after World War I, which gave an 
immense impetus to reaction.” We have 
so far failed in our own country to master 
economic forces, and the future must hold 
such a mastery if we are not to face disas- 
ter. We must make full use of the exist- 
ing capacity to produce goods and services. 
Mr. Corey considers the system of mo- 
nopoly and sees it as the greatest hindrance 
to a constructive program. He advocates 
the transformation of monopoly corpora- 
tions into nonprofit public corporations in 
order to create the conditions for. eco- 
nomic balance and full production which 
we shall have to attain. 

Stuart Chase, in The Road We Are 
Traveling, says plainly that planning for 
peace has become second in importance 
only to winning the war and that “our 
task will begin, even if it does not end, at 
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home.” Chase accomplishes very well the 
task of showing the progress of history, 
the steps which led from the past to the 
present, and those which lie before us 
ready to be made. He says, "Whether a 
planned economy can make people happier 
than a system of free enterprise is open for 
debate. That planned economies are com- 


ing so fast you can hear the wind whistle 


around their edges, is not a debatable 
proposition.” He offers a brief listing of 
eight problems which must be solved in the 
postwar adjustment. These concern em- 
ployment, investment, excess capacity, 
finance, monetary adjustment, foreign 
trade, agriculture, and political change. 
This book offers a good basis for under- 
standing the present and realizing future 
needs. Chase’s new book, Goals for 
America: A Budget of Our Needs and 
Resources, adds to our information on this 
question. Another helpful publication to 
be issued by the Twentieth Century Fund 
is its “Discussion Manual on Postwar 
Problems" which is still in process of 
preparation. 

Books of this type raise questions in our 
minds which may puzzle and bewilder us 
because they imply a change in the current 
of our lives. We fear change, but it is 
inevitable: in some periods it has been 
slow and hardly perceptible, but we hap- 
pen to be living at a time when it is swift 
and inexorable. If we could only accept 
the initial premise of the inevitability of 
change, we should be better prepared as 
individuals and as a people to influence its 
direction. Dreher’s The Coming Show- 
down makes very clear the necessity of such 
acceptance. He says that we must do 
more than merely defend the status quo 
and that "we are not in front politically, 
because we are fighting to preserve the 
past when we should be fighting to create 
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the future.” If we fail at this crucial 
point in our history it will be because we 
lack maturity and are unwilling to assume 
responsibility. He sees as America’s task 
the reconciliation of democracy and col- 
lectivism. 

The events we are experiencing now 
have caused a change in us. We are no 
longer afraid.to talk about feelings nor 
to admit the existence of spiritual great- 
ness and grandeur. The cynicism and 
fear of being thought sentimental which 
characterized the period between our two 
wars have gone, and we are trying to get 
close to simple, real things again. In 4 
Time for Greatness Herbert Agar calls 
for a moral rejuvenation, which would 


mean that our first consideration would . 


become the well-being of mankind. If this 
were honestly our concern, then economic 
and social reform would have to follow. 
Mr. Agar writes with fiery conviction and 
a sense of immediate need. He realizes 
that there are forces in existence which 
will long for—and work for—a return to 
normalcy such as characterized the 
"Harding-Coolidge era." But such a 
movement, he says, will have to be “coun- 
tered by a virtue and discipline which are 
backed by an emotion as strong as selfish- 
ness or greed. Such an emotion could 
arise from a passionate desire to see our 
American idea come true, combined with 
a passionate conviction that this is the last 
chance, that it is all or nothing, that a 
. second-rate America cannot even survive 
in this day of final decisions." 

All of these books are agreed that we 
must plan the future with the greatest 
good of the greatest number of people in 
mind. 


Worx Емоосн TO Go AROUND 


We who lived through the 1930's and 
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knew the sense of waste and futility that 
hung like a pall over most of that decade 
would be ready to пате full employment 
as the most needful thing for a happy 
postwar America. The necessity of ban- 
ishing unemployment and the spectre of 
want finds expression in every book, pam- 
phlet, and article which looks toward the 
future. As soon as the war ends the ques- 
tion of demobilizing millions of men and 
women now in the armed forces and in 
industry will arise. Where will they go 
and. what will they do? Is there even a 
chance of a repetition of the tragie mis- 
direction which followed the last war? 
Fortune quotes a college boy as saying, “I 
don't mind fighting if it is necessary. But 
I don't want to spend two or three years 
in the Army and then come out only to be 
told by an aged idiot that I can't have a 
job until the budget is balanced." "That 
feeling is general amongst those who are 
doing the fighting and it should be hon- 
estly shared by the civilian portion of our 
citizenry. 

When Demobilization Day Comes, a 
National Planning Association pamphlet, 
treats specifically the problems which will 
demand solution as soon as the war is won. 
These will include not only the dispersal 
of armed forces but also the demobiliza- 
tion of the war economy, which will have 
its inevitable effects on smployment. Even 
though demobilization is so directly con- 
nected with the question of employment, 
let us remember all its implications: it will 
offer a transitional problem of "tearing 
down the machinery, controls, and direc- 
tives which have been aimed at one goal 
while at the same time new machinery and 
directives are being created and adapted. 
for a new goal—maximum peacetime pro- 


duction." 
After Defense—W hat? and After the 
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War—Full Employment, both publica- 
tions of the National Resources Planning 
Board, also consider this question of full 
employment after the war. However, 
neither of these publications views employ- 
ment merely in a vacuum, as an end unto 
itself. They see it in its relation to build- 
ing America—with the vision of what we 
can accomplish if we put our great man- 
power, ingenuity, and resources to work 
on rehabilitation, on better housing and 
highways, on reforestation, on improving 
public health. This question of full em- 
ployment, seen as a means unto a great 
end, must be the first to be solved. The 
solution should be sought, not when the 
war is over, but mow. It should be obvi- 
ous that the shift to peacetime activity and 
the moving forward to the kind of living 
conditions we want, is not going to happen 
automatically. It must be thought about, 
plans must be made for it, and we must 
have the will to put those plans into ac- 
tion. 


“PLAN OR PERISH” 


In his Planning for America George 
Galloway says, “In the face of the tidal 
forces that are sweeping the world, the 
United States must plan or perish.” The 
book goes on to outline the function of 
planning as it applies to us and offers a 
good background for understanding the 
subject. There is scarcely a phase of our 
national economy to which planning could 
not be applied for its improvement. Soil 
conservation, better use of our water and 


energy resources, fuller émployment, pub- _ 


lic works, better housing, adequate nutri- 
tion for all the people, educational 
facilities that will reach everyone, public 
health services which will eliminate such 
conditions as those which have been 
sharply limelighted now when our men 
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were examined for the Army, true social 
security, constructive use of leisure—every 
one of them may be channeled to effective- 
ness through planning. 

'There are planning organizations on 
both the national and local levels. Two 
of the foremost are the National Resources 
Planning Board and the National Plan- 
ning Association. Both of them—and this 
is true of all such bodies—deal with the 
present while they keep a steady eye on the 
future. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board issues pamphlets from time to time 
on specific plans, and its National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1942 
will give an over-all idea of its work and 
its aims. It outlines the board's activities 
during wartime and at the same time 
looks ahead to postwar conditions and op- 
portunities. Plans for demobilization, for 
increasing security, for financing, and fis- 
cal policies, plans affecting the labor force, 
plans about the international scene with 
special emphasis on their domestic impli- 
cations, are all touched upon in this re- 
port. 

The National Planning Association 
states its objective as follows: h 
by foresight and the coordinated use of 
existing knowledge, to study and recommend 
for consideration plans for coping with the 
future. In doing so it always bears in mind 
that the guiding principle is the achievement 
by democratic means of the highest possible 
material and cultural standard of living for 
the whole people. | 
This association publishes.a series of pam- 
phlets, of which the most immediately 
applicable are Guides for Postwar Plan- 
ning and Democracies Also Must Plan. 
Other pamphlets concentrate on single 
aspects of the whole field, as, for example, 
For a Better Postwar Agriculture and 
Urban Redevelopment and Housing. 
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A. A. Berle, Jr., in his article “And 
What Shall We Do Then?” makes the 
statement that there may be a danger of 
using postwar dreams as an escape. For 
this reason many may‘shy away from any- 
thing that looks toward the future. But 
Mr. Berle also affirms that peace will re- 
quire planning and lists undertakings 
which might be included in such planning. 
Again we see mention of urban recon- 
struction, public works, rehousing, pro- 
grams of nutrition and of public health, all 
of which demand thought and preparation 
and which may be started now. 

We have the resources from which a 
good life for all our people may be created 
if we can only break through the wall of 
opinion and old usage. Wider and wider 
breaches are being made in that wall and 
as knowledge and understanding spread it 
may vanish altogether. Education for 
Social and Economic Planning by Floyd 
Reeves stresses the need for increasing our 
realization that intelligent planning is 
vital to our survival and our growth and 
that those who are active in the field of 
education should accept the challenge 
which that implies. 


Tue FUTURE or Our INSTITUTIONS 


It is difficult, in thinking about the 
future into which we are going, to classify 
separately the issues which are involved. 
There is a great deal of interdependence 
and overlapping, and it is well to be aware 
of these. It is only an indication that 
this is a question about which we must 
think as a whole. 

An excellent book on the subject of 
„gur country’s future is The Future of 
Government in the United States. It isa 
collection of studies in honor of Charles 
Е. Merriam, who has himself been one of 
the greatest advocates of planning and of 
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political reform. Even if we read no 
other book than this one, we shall have a 
good idea of the problems. and issues 
which we face and for whose solution we 
must prepare to assume responsibility. 
What is the future of urbanism? What 
changes may have to be made in govern- 
ment to meet the exigencies of the future? 
What is the future of our party system? 
What about governmental planning and 
government participation in conservation, 
electrification, flood control, and possibly 
other enterprises? ‘These questions and 
others are answered by the different chap- 
ters in the collection. ‘The Public Serv- 
ice of the Future," Leonard White's con- 
tribution, gives a fine idea of the shape of 
the future in the direction indicated by his 
title. This book is not easy reading, but 
the effort it may require is well rewarded 
by an increased comprehension. 

Government spending, the budget, taxa- 
tion, are all subjects about which we think 
a great deal. These are apparently tangi- 
ble things and they can touch us ma- 
terially. Government Spending and 
Economic Expansion by Burns and Wat- 
son is given over entirely to those ques- 
tions. The authors point out that we are 
wrong when we see an analogy between 
government debt and individual debt and 
go on to consider the structure of the tax 
system, possible revisions in it, spending 
policy, and whether or not there is a cry- 
ing need for balancing the budget. 


Two roads lie open to America in our day. 
Along one of them we must travel soon and 
swiftly. The first of these roads leads to 
an era of personal security, economic abun- 
dance, and leisure, such as mankind has never 
before enjoyed. It also leads to interna- 
tional peace and world security, ending the 
blight of war madness. The second road 
leads to greater impoverishment and misery, 
to wars and rumors of wars, to chaos and 
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confusion, which may well end by destroy- 
ing our civilization. 

The authors of The American Way of 
Life say this as an introduction to their 
. study. ‘They aver that our social, eco- 
nomic, and educational institutions are far 
behind our industrial development and go 
on to point out those places at which we 
must hasten to catch up. This book, 
which is long and sometimes heavy, is still 
a good one to read. When we think of 
the future it is always easy to fly off the 
ground of reality, and this kind of study 
is calculated to keep us anchored to real 
considerations. It is detailed and takes 
up such questions as conservation, popula- 
tion, and immigration problems, the racial 
' question, the future crisis in agriculture, 
the city in transition, the need to change 
our treatment of criminals, the crises in 
our economic and political institutions, 
problems of communication and transpor- 
tation, the future of family life. The 
authors’ point of view is sociological and 
they are educators. They feel, as we too 
should feel, that the great hope, probably 
the only hope, of the future lies in becom- 
ing educated to the problems which face us 
and being prepared to act intelligently 
about them at every opportunity. 

'The pamphlets For a Better Postwar 
Agriculture and Urban Redevelopment 
and Housing have already been men- 
tioned. Two others on single specific 
questions are Better Cities and The Crisis 
in Transportation. ‘The latter especially 
deals with a problem which must be solved 
for the sake of both the future and the 
present. 

'These books and pamphlets contain the 
answers to many of our questions, if we 
are thinking at all about the world we live 
in. If we are not thinking about it, that 
is all the more reason why we should read 
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them and make an effort to get them read 
by as many people as possible. 


WHAT or Our MINORITIES? 


We do not like ‘to think in terms of 
having minorities in our population, for 
that implies an undemocratic separation of 
one group from another. However, we do 
have minorities, and the situation is so un- 
fortunate that it cries for immediate alter- 
ation. 

Our nationality groups form one 
minority or several, if we care to divide 
them according to the countries of their 
origin. Louis Adamic has become the 
voice of these groups and has done a great 
deal towards interpreting them, not only 
to old-stock Americans but also to them- 
selves. In Two-Way Passage, Adamic 
sees a vision of a great destiny for the 
descendants of America’s immigrants. He 
sees them as agents of reconstruction in 
the countries of their ancestors’ origin and 
as harbingers of democracy there. “Steam 
from the Melting Pot,” in Fortune for 
September 1942, analyzes the situation of 
the nationality groups in their relation to 
the war. We can be aware of the same 
factors considered here in their applica- 
tion to our postwar relations with Euro- 
pean countries. 

We cannot deny that anti-Semitism 
exists in this country. It does exist, and 
insidiously. If we look towards a better 
America we must also look towards the 
elimination of such feelings. То Bigotry 
No Sanction is a pamphlet which answers 
the unjust charges which are leveled 
against the Jews by some of our citizenry. 

Our Negro people are the ones for 
whom we must take instant thought, not 
only for their sake but for our country’s 
sake and for the world’s. What Louis 
Adamic is to the nationality groups, Pearl 
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Buck is to the colored peoples. In Free- 
dom for All, a pamphlet, she asks the 
question, “Are we all-out for democracy, 
for total justice, for total peace based on 
human equality, or are the blessings of 
democracy to be limited to white people 
only?” Unless we make a practical dem- 
onstration of our democracy we shall lose 
our chance to make the world ‘what we 
want it to be. In her book American 
Unity and Asia she enlarges on the point 
that we cannot allow our treatment of our 
Negro citizens to be such that the Axis 
can use it to our detriment. We must 
remember that the colored peoples form a 
majority of the world’s population and 
unless we resolve the situation justly we 
shall face the possibility of a new war, 
this time’ on a purely racial basis. Dr. 
Eleazer’s Twelve Million Negro Ameri- 
cans and Mark Ethridge’s America’s Ob- 
ligation to Its Negro Citizens are pam- 
phlets which urge the same kind of under- 
standing and justice that Pearl Buck 
stands for. 

These are important questions to con- 
sider and on which to take a stand and be 
ready to act, for the people of a country— 
all its people—are its most vital resource. 


“Let No Wave ENcurr Us" 


Behind all our thinking about building 
America and making it a materially better 
place for people to live in and he happy in, 
there is the deep wish to make of our de- 
mocracy a system which will once more 

-make the people dynamically loyal to it. 
Our feeling is that the stress of war has 
welded us into unity—and to a great ex- 
tent that is true. We are united in our 
will to win the war, and that unity should 
carry over into the future. 

In Let No Wave Engulf Us Frank 
Altschul emphasizes the point that we 
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must give careful thought and planning 
to the future, to “make our system func- 
tion in a manner which will again enlist 
the loyalties of men." We must act now 
to avoid the kind of depression and result- 
ing travail we knew after the last war, 
for it is the bitterness and frustration of 
the people that create fertile soil for the 
seeds of totalitarianism—to which we can- 
not delude ourselves into believing we are 
automatically immune. Altschul says, too, 
that there is no way back to the days of 
1928 or even 1939 and that we must move 
forward, not backward, into the future. 
He makes the concrete suggestion of the 
creation now of an economic council in 
the government which would plan for the 
coming of the peace and prepare to cope 
with its attendant problems. 

Two books which have already been 
mentioned, Dreher’s The Coming Show- 
down and Corey’s Unfinished Task, also 
consider this question of the need to start 
now to avoid the possible growth here of 
any brand of native fascism. Corey espe- 
cially warns of the ways by which democ- 
racy may slide into totalitarianism and in 
this connection stresses the need for free 
labor unions, because they form a strong 
force to combat fascistic trends. 


We МЕЕЬ ro Know 


There is a need now such as there 
never was before to know. ‘There are 
live issues before us which we have men- 
tioned briefly, on whose right solution de- 
pends the possibility of moving ahead into 
conditions which will insure a future in 
which human living will be possible, free 
from want and free from fear. . Some- 
times we feel fatalistically that we, as 
solitary individuals, can do nothing to 
change the course of events. But many 
informed individuals, putting their knowl- 
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edge to use and into action, can change the 
course of events. If the people had known 
and understood the true issues at stake in 
1919, Woodrow Wilson might have re- 
ceived a different kind of support. 

If we do the reading suggested through 
this discussion, we must come to some 
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realization of our responsibilities and gain 
some wish to play our little part in dis- 
charging them. America has a great obli- 
gation’ to the people of the world to make 
her democracy work, and we, the citizens 
of America, are the only ones who can 
help her to do it. 
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VIRGINIA $. ALLAN 
LUIS E. BEJARANO 
ALBERT M, BENNETT 
CARSON WESLEY BENNETT 
ALBERT J. BIGGINS 
CHARLES A. BROPHY, JR. 
MARSH W. BULL 

CHARLES EDWARD BUTLER 
HORACE M. BYRNES ` 
STITH MALONE CAIN 
RICHARD ARNZEN CHACE 
DAVID HORACE CLIFT 
WILLIAM HORD CLIFT 
RUTH F. COBURN 

"LEWIS CHARLES COFFIN 
HENRY E. COLEMAN, JR. 
GERALDINE Н. COX 
ROBERT HOWARD DEILY 
ERNEST E, DOERSCHUK 
WILLIAM SEXTON DOWNEY 
JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 
JOHN TAYLOR EASTLICK 
DAVID KARL EASTON 
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MILTON FINKLE 
JOHN D. GORDAN 
JAMES E. GOURLEY 
EUGENE D. HART 

. JOHN H. HEWITT 
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FRANCIS Р. KEOUGH 

JOE W. KRAUS 

KARL KUP 

JOHN HENRY LEWIS 
MARGUERITA MCDONALD 
Т. N. MCMULLAN 

Е. KIMBALL MORSMAN 
LOUIS PIERRE NADEAU 
PAUL A. T. NOON 

RUTH Е. PAUL 
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DILLMAN A. RASH 
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ROBERT HAROLD SIMONDS 
CLIFTON T. SMITH 
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WILLIAM LANDRAM WILLIAMSON 


This is the third quarterly listing of A.L.A. members in the armed forces 
in other than civilian capacity whe were members at the time of their 
induction. This list represents information as of November 10, 1942. 
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When the Fighting Is Over 


‘QUINCY WRIGHT 


The Midwest adviser on the Cornmission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, who is also professor of international law at the University of 
Chicago, presents arguments in favor of planning for the world 
after the fighting has ceased. 


Г IS NECESSARY to plan now for the postwar period in order to win the war 
and to win the peace. It may be assumed that most Americans are 
anxious to obtain both of these victories. 

In addition to military action and economic production, victory in this 
war, as in all wars, depends upon morale. Morale in an alliance of many 
states means unity of purpose within each of the United Nations and among 
these nations. Unless these purposes are defined and accepted by large 
portions of the population in all the United Nations, morale will be lacking. 
Factions and allies fighting for divergent purposes cannot conduct strategy 
and allocate economic resources according to a common plan. Unity on the 
military and economic fronts requires unity on the political front, and this 
means common acceptance of the basic policies to be pursued when the fi ght- 
ing is over. Such acceptance in democracies means planning and widespread 
discussion of plans for the future while the war is in progress. 

If fighting stopped without a unity of purpose among the. United Nations 
and without detailed plans for the first steps in achieving this purpose, con- 
flicts would at once arise and there would be a drift toward new wars. Allies 
would fall out, factions would develop, positive achievement would be 
meager, blood and treasure expended for military victory would be wasted. 
Military victory can clear the ground for the construction of the peace but 
it cannot itself bring peace. To achieve the latter requires the collaboration 
of inventive statesmanship and informed public opinion. Neither of these 
can be improvised. If plans are not made during the war and if discussion 
is not sufficiently abundant to develop a public opinion while fighting is still 
in progress, there will not be time enough to achieve either before the world 
sinks back to chaos. Peace cannot be won unless opinion within the United 
Nations becomes aware of what it wants and unless experts have prepared 
plans for at least the first steps toward achievement before the fighting is 
over. 


Today's Readers Shape 


Tomorrow’s World 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


Mrs. Danton discusses the part of the library in preparing for the world 


tomorrow in the fourth article in her series. 


Other articles in the 


series appeared in the August, September 1, and October 1 issues. 


HERE IS (or has been) a weekly 

radio program called “The Nature 
of the Enemy" in which each broadcast 
is devoted to showing up one enemy leader, 
obviously designed to induce Americans to 
visualize and particularize the enemy. For 
$ome of us the war is so far away as not to 
seem real, the enemy too vague to serve as 
any actual target for our emotions, We 
are ignorant of his psychology, indifferent 
to his villainies, and only know we find the 
war an annoyance because it boosts our 
taxes and our living costs, crowds our trains 
and trolleys, rations our sugar and coffee. 
Propaganda, cleverly devised and oft- 
repeated, becomes a necessity else we 
should be laggards, many of us, in doing 
our own small part to uphold the hand of 
government and prosecute the war in 
many small but important ways along our 
own home front. 

Again—we read of our brave allies and 
cheer their exploits but they remain to us, 
to some cf us, like people in history books, 
not living, suffering flesh and blood. So, 
young Russians, male and female, who 
have shown the greatest skill and ferocity 
in bringing down large numbers of the 
enemy are brought to America, inter- 
viewed and photographed, so they may 
become real and vivid to us. Thus is the 


popular mind stirred to greater admira- . 
tion for a people—whose form of govern- 
ment had made us unsympathetic to them 
—and practical unanimity is achieved, in 
our support of the lend-lease program and 
other measures vital to the progress of 
the war. 

With regard to the Latin American 
countries aur chief problem seems to be 
to get them to like us! We have been 


. something less than loved in many of the 


republics to the south, while our enemies 
from overseas have been more tactful than 
we in winning the affection of warm- 
hearted Latins. So, now, tardily, we in- 
vite to these shores selected individuals 
from those countries, show them all that 
is best in our institutions and our manner 
of living, in the hope that, on their return, 
they will convince their fellow countrymen 
that we are in truth as noble, as generous, 
and as civilized as we are rich and power- 
ful. And to supplement this judicious 
program we carry on another, a sort of in- 
filtration of Latin America by nationals of 
our own, who make goodwill tours and 
demonstrate—we hope—by their exem- 
plary behavior, tact, and superior intelli- 
gence the truth in those reports brought 
back by returning natives. So the work 
goes on. | 
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Where Libraries Come In 


Now what does all this mean for li- 
braries? Why, that insofar as they are 
able to reach the population they have the 
power to assist enormously in this dissemi- 
nation of ideas. They have the books in 
which our enemies expose themselves or 
in which they have been ably exposed; 
they have thousands of volumes from the 
pens of friendly travelers or judicious com- 
mentators, books designed to promote feel- 
ings of goodwill toward those nations with 
which we find ourselves, or would like to 
find ourselves, in close alliance. They 
have, too, in their communities, natives 
of these friendly countries, ready and will- 
ing to speak at library gatherings, or 
returned travelers glad to share their im- 
pressions and experiences. 

, England and the United States have 
found it needful to bring out handbooks, 
each for its own soldiers stationed or in 
training in the other country, handbooks 
planned to iron out surface difficulties, 
explain differences in manners and cus- 
toms, sports and prejudices. If soldiers 


need these printed interpreters, so do the 
civilians who stay at home, and our li- 
braries have many ways and many volumes 
to supplement the little guides and inter- 
pret our allies to those on the home front. 

“Indoctrination” has come to have ап 
ugly sound but we are lezrning from the 
dictator countries something of the volue. 
of the early implantation of ideas. And, 
as they teach their young through false 
ideas to hate, so are we beginning to teach 
ours, through true knowledge, to know 
and understand. Libraries play a big part 
in this work, through the selection and 
promotion of books designed to make 
young America less prejudiced and less 
provincial. We are concerned first with 
winning the war but we are thinking too 
of the world we must live in after the war 
is won and of the state of that world. Is 
it to be sown with dragons! teeth or with 
the seeds of decency and goodwill? 

Education, enlightenment are still our 
best hope, and public libraries are tools of 
enlightenment. 


Preserving Old-World Culture 


Any consideration of the postwar world 
must include some thought of ways to 
preserve the cultures of those older nations 
now in such perilous state. Not one of the 
countries of the world is without its 
numerous representatives in the United 
States. They can be counted on for in- 
terest and help in any undertaking de- 
signed to save from oblivion the essential 
quality of the civilization from which they 
sprang. Such movements are’ not only 
civilizing and of esthetic and educational 
value; they help as well to promote toler- 
ance, understanding, morale. 


Museums have long established them- 
selves as guardians of other cultures than 
our own; libraries have supplemented them 
by making available books in other lan- 
guages for those who could read them and 
providing translations of those great works 
that belong to all of us. But there are 
signs that they are going farther; the mu- 
sic projects referred to in an earlier article 
are examples. 


INTERCULTURAL LIBRARY 


It is from Cleveland that word comes 
of a totally new enterprise, which employs 
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the functions both of a museum and a 
library. Already it has value as a coopera- 
tive undertaking, for all the nationalities 
represented in this cosmopolitan city are 
having a hand in its inauguration. It is 
to be called the “Intercultural Library ;” 
it will occupy its own building and will be 
divided into alcoves, one for each foreign 
language group. These alcoves will con- 
tain “books, manuscripts, paintings, sculp- 
ture, costumes, and other artistic objects” 
—everything to represent a nation’s cul- 
ture—all lent or given by heirs to these 
cultures resident in Cleveland. АЦ such 
discovered treasures are to be cataloged, 
whether placed in the library or not. The 
catalog will be a treasured record, to be 
drawn on for occasional national celebra- 
tions or stage performances. Ап audi- 
torium in the library will be available for 
meetings; no doubt there will be folk 
dances and plays, causeries in many lan- 
guages, lectures on the choicer and rarer 
objects on display. It is not hard to pic- 
ture this Intercultural Library of Cleve- 
land becoming in a few years a great re- 
gional cultural center. And, should the 
plan be adopted in other cities, who knows 
how precious may become these nuclei of 
old-world cultural possessions, surviving 
witnesses of a life once lived in happier 
days. Students of the time will come to 
examine them, historians may reconstruct 
a period from the evidence they furnish, as 
we do now some half-forgotten time from 
the opulent treasures of an Egyptian tomb. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


To balance this somewhat static under- 
taking, which looks into far places and a 
far future, Cleveland has other projects 
of more immediate concern to a United 
States at war. Out of a discursive, run- 
ning-commentary type of book list called 
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New World Order, compiled by a staff 
member and distributed by the library, 
grew an all-day institute in June, arranged 
by the Cleveland Peace Committee, a for- 
mer pacifist, but realistic, organization. 
In three sections and during all-day ses- 
sions, the institute considered economic, 
social, and political aspects of the peace 
to.come, all assembling—over four hun- 
dred strong—at a luncheon with a dis- 
tinguished speaker. As an aftermath, 
weekly morning meetings are being held 
in the library, at which these problems 
are further considered, and are repeated 
at a later hour for business and profes- 
sional people. The library set up a table 
of its wares at the institute, with two staff 
members on duty, and circulated the books 
on the spot to all who asked for them. 
'The library has had a close connection 
with this project from its inception and 
will unquestionably bring about its repe- 
tition, or other enterprises of the sort, next 
winter. 

A similar undertaking in Portland, Ore- 
gon, was fostered by the Citizens for Vic- 
tory Committee, an outgrowth of the 
League of Nations Association. The li- 
brarian had long been a member of the 
board. All-day conferences have been 
held, latterly in the library; general ses- 
sions and various study groups in separate 
rooms, each with its group of leaders, each 
concerned with its own subject or issue. 
In the evening a general review. session is 
held. National speakers, on tour, have 
been provided by foundation funds for one 
of these conferences. The sponsoring — 
committee represents about a dozen Port- 
land organizations and therefore reaches 
a large membership. 


1 Long, Fern. A New World Order. 


Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1941. 
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Good Neighborliness 


There is probably no public library in 
the country which is not doing its bit to 
foster better relations with the Latin 
American states. Some do it by means of 
lectures, film forums, art, and other cul- 
tural exhibits; some by using special care 
in the selection and display of the best 
books on the Latin American countries. 
Among the many that have been published 
within the last two or three years, some 
are considered by our southern neighbors 
to be unjust, prejudiced, or inaccurate; 
it is obvious to all that unusual vigilance 
and care in the selection of this literature 
is now especially necessary. A great many 
women’s groups have taken up the study 
of South and Central America, and li- 
brarians often prepare special book lists 
for them, keep books on reserve for their 
use, help them to secure films, and so on. 

Detroit began three years ago to work 
aggressively for the promotion of Pan 
American friendship. It organized an 
extensive exhibit in the library and called 
on every organization in the city with 
Latin American interests to assist and con- 
tribute. As always in such matters, the 
library came to know new people and 
new groups and every club or council that 
filled a shelf or showcase came to have a 
feeling of proprietary interest in the public 
library. The second year the Latin Amer- 
ican exhibit concerned itself solely with 
graphic arts, while this year the enterprise 
was merged with the annual program 
planners’ institute, entirely devoted to 
Pan American topics. 

Cleveland last winter established a large 
exhibit—books, pamphlets, posters, handi- 
crafts, and flags of the Latin American 
countries. Business firms lend photo- 
graphs and display models, illustrating the 


part played by Cleveland manufacturers 
in South American trade. A film in color 
was shown in the library auditorium. Re- 
views of books on Latin America were 
given, and a lecture with discussion by a 
university professor followed. In the 
spring other lectures were given by Latin 
American residents of Cleveland and а 
new series is being planned. Members of 
the faculty of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity gave weekly broadcasts, the library 
supplying lists of material—all having to 
do with Latin America. A pamphlet, 
Markets to the South, is circulated and 
publicity continues steadily through book 
displays, bulletin boards, street cases, and 
so on. Some of the branches carry on 
similar activities and members of the li- 
brary staff serve on Latin American 
committees of the Women's City Club 
and on the Council of Inter-American 
Relations. The library has now estab- 
lished a permanent Latin American room 
where all materials are centered and where 
information is furnished. A well-rounded 
collection is being built up in history, 
economics, business, literature, and art. 
We find here another excellent example 
of a cooperative undertaking, for Western 
Reserve University has zssumed the re- 
sponsibility for covering certain Latin 
American countries thoroughly, while the 
public library takes the rest. It is hoped 
that Cleveland may become an important 
research center in this field. Books in 
Spanish and Portuguese are, of course, 
included in the collections. A committee 


has been formed to act as liaison officer 


between the library and the Council on 
Inter-American Affairs, with the head of 
the. history division as chairman. 


In Louisiana an extensive "Inter- 
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American Friendship” program is being 
developed in the schools under the spon- 
sorship of the United States Office of 
Education, which sent a field representa- 
tive to get it established. Louisiana is 
being used as a proving ground and the 
program is expected to be taken up in 
other states in time. Comprehensive Pan 
American studies are given from the first 
grade through high school, through courses 
in English, science, agriculture, and home 
economics. Books to the value of five 
hundred dollars were selected by the 
Louisiana supervisor of social studies from 
a list furnished by the Office of Educa- 
tion and sent to Louisiana on indefinite 
loan, to be circulated through the library 
division of the state department of edu- 
cation to schools requesting them. South 
American moving pictures will be sup- 
plied by film libraries and the state 
colleges, and the whole program is calcu- 
lated to have great. influence with’ the 
coming generation. Public libraries will, 
undoubtedly, feel the influence of this pro- 
gram as it spreads throughout the country 
and will devise various ways to cooperate. 

Several libraries emphasize the value 
of music and art in promoting interna- 
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tional cultural relations. The "Music for 
Fun" project in Denver has already been 
referred to in these articles. Exhibits are 
held there, too, on Canadian arts and 
industries, while a Chinese Institute is a 
regular affair. Special thought is given 
to probable postwar development of nat- 
ural resources in certain countries, and 
Denver engineers are encouraged to an- 
ticipate participation in such enterprise 
and to read books about these countries. 
In Des Moines the peace council spon- 
sors leadership training forums with the 
librarian taking an active part, often as 
discussion leader, while the library pre- 
pares special bibliographies and book dis- 
plays on the subject under consideration. 
Drake University at Des Moines conducts 
an annual institute of Pan American rela- 
tions and here, too, the library cooperates 
in similar fashion. In the building are 
held frequent exhibits of art and objects 
of interest from Latin American coun- 
tries. W.P.A. teachers conduct Spanish 
classes in the library, the library making 
available books, pamphlets, and illustrated 
travel folders. In one week last June 
eight such classes were held in the library, 
with fifteen to thirty people in each. 


Follow the Leaders 


The foregoing paragraphs present a po- 
tential picture rather than an actual or at 
least a typical one. All public libraries 
could have books that will serve to pro- 
mote international understanding, all li- 
braries could find ways to stir the thinking 
people of their communities to a consid- 
eration of the issues that lie around and 
beyond the war itself. For a librarian 
now to remain content with the same sort 
of desultory reading and thinking that his 
bookshelves inspired in 1932 is almost as 


if a householder failed to turn over a 
quantity of scrap or rubber in his cellar. 
Total mobilization of the civilian popu- 
lation means something more than air raid 
precautions and bandage rolling; it means 
a mobilization of the brains of the people, 
a recognition of the fact that, as the Vice 
President has said, this is the people’s war 
and that in their hands lies the destiny of 
the world. Only the best libraries are 
realizing their opportunities; the rest lag 
far behind. Samuel Grafton wrote, in the 


| JAMES OLIVER MODISETTE 


summer of 1942, “The hardest blow that 
could strike us at this moment would be 
victory. We would pass it from hand to 
hand as if it were hot and would not 
know where to set it down." We must 
plan now how to deal with victory when 
it comes, for it will bring almost more 
problems than defeat. We must know 
whether we are fighting for military, po- 
litical, or humanitarian ends. We must 
decide whether the prewar world with its 
inequalities, its luxuries for the few and 
its injustices for the many, its unquiet 
and its fears is good enough to go back to 
or whether we can envision a better world 
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and then find our way to it. There are 
people in high places who fear to circulate 
printed matter which seeks to formulate 
public opinion along what they call 
"highly controversial lines," but librarians 
are not of that breed. "They are proud to 
stir men's minds, to provoke discussion 
and argument, and to serve as marshals 
of the long procession of the people, mov- 
ing uncertainly toward some vaguely de- 
fined but longed-for goal. And if, as 
William Allen White says, the chief ob- 
jective of this war must be an educational 
one, second only to victory, then who can 
challenge the role of library and librarian? 


James Oliver Modisette: Friend 
of Libraries 


ESSAE MARTHA CULVER 


Miss Culver is the executive secretary of the Louisiana State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge. 


EK THE MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 
the Jury on Citation of Trustees of 
the American Library Association awarded 
to the late James Oliver Modisette the 
Citation of Merit in recognition of his 
years of devoted service and untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of public library develop- 
ment. 

He was known throughout Louisiana as 
the “library man” and was proud of his 
title. Although his interests and соппес- 
tions were broad—he was active in his 
local and district Rotary Club, the Boy 
Scouts, the Red Cross, Masonry, Business 
Men’s Club of Jennings, and in many 


legal and educational organizations—his 
1 


primary interest was libraries. In the 
lower left-hand corner of his business card 
was printed “Interested in Public Li- 
braries.” This simple method of calling 
attention to public libraries gained the 
interest and support of many influential 
people. 

Shortly after the opening of the com- 
mission in 1925, he volunteered his service 
to the executive secretary of the library. 
commission. Louisiana needed a new pub- 
lic library law and Mr. Modisette was 
asked to draft a new act. He studied the 
laws of other states, consulted with leaders 
in Louisiana, drafted a new act, presented 
it to the legislature, lobbied for it, and 
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was influential in securing the passage of 
the act. All library legislation of the past 
fifteen years has been drafted and pro- 
moted in a like manner. | 

In 1926 he was appointed to fill а va- 
cancy in the membership of the commis- 
sion. For the next sixteen years his 
activities in behalf of libraries grew and 
his services increased with each year. 

In 1940 when the government of Louis- 
iana was reorganized by the legislature, 
the Louisiana Library Commission was 
abolished and its functions transferred to 
the Louisiana State University. Asked 
by the Governor to take full responsibility 
‘for the commission during the two years 
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allowed for the reorganization, he accepted 
the responsibility and gave untiringly of 
his time and energies. 

During the sixteen vears (fifteen of 
them as chairman) that Mr. Modisette 
served the commission, he demonstrated 
his belief that a trustee's job is to inter- 
pret the library to governing bodies and 
to the people. He worked at this job 
endlessly, and, as a result, the Louisiana 
Citizens Library Movement with about 
350,000 members was organized under his 
chairmanship. ‘This organization demon- 
strated forcefully the value of a well- 
informed citizenry this year when the 
Governor threatened to veto the appro- 
priation for the Louisiana Library .Com- 
mission. When people realized that the 
library commission might be discontinued, 
thousands of letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls poured into the Governor's 
office from citizens of every parish in the 
state, convincing the Governor that people 
wanted books and library services. At 
the time Mr. Modisette was in the hos- 
pital and too ill to know that under his 
leadership the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion had become the service institution 
close to every man, woman, and child in 
Louisiana. | 

He was not only active in_his own 
state but served on a number of A.L.A. 
committees, as a member of the Library 
Extension Board, and as an active member 
of the Trustees Division. 

A phrase which gives a word picture of 
him as he truly wished to be remembered 
is “A Friend of Libraries.” 


How Twenty-Three Libraries Are 
Stimulating War-Related Reading 


Public relations activities compiled by the Public Relations Division at 
Headquarters. 


Ro from twenty-three selected libraries! have been solicited іп zhe hope that a 
cross section of public relations activities will be useful to librarians planning 


programs of their own. 


Public relations has been broadly interpreted to mean the 


stimulation of reading through various methods of catching the interest of the public. 
Adult education and public relations often look alike and because they overlap, the 


library gains dividends in both fields. 


In the interests of brevity, usual publicity activities such as preparation of newspaper 
stories, radio programs, and special "subject" bookshelves have been excluded. 


Public Libraries 


Book fairs have been sponsored or co- 
sponsored by many libraries in the past 
year. They have usually been cooperative 
ventures in which bookstores, newspapers, 
and civic clubs took part. Booths, dis- 
plays, and talks by local authors have been 
aimed at promoting general interest in 
reading, usually on war topics. 

Street booths have been set up and 
manned by libraries. Chicago reports a 
milk booth on a busy Loop corner, where 
men in service could get free milk and a 
professional nutritionist was present to 
talk to visitors about wise food buying. 
She distributed book lists, and the booth 

1The public libraries of Akron, Baltimore, Chi- 
. cago, Kalamazoo, Mich., Kansas City, Mo. Long 

Beach, Calif., Los Angeles, Montclair, N.J., New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Pittsfield, 

Toronto, and Winchester, Mass.; the libraries o 
Baylor University, University of Georgia, Towa State 
College, Mount Holyoke College, University | of 
Texas, Washington University, St. Louis, and 
Wellesley College; the libraries of Benson Poly- 
technic chool, Eortand, Ore.; Henry P. Harding 


High School, arlotte, N.C.; William Russell Hig 
School, East Point, Ga. 


Mass., Schenectady, N.Y., 


displayed a large sign directing people to 
the main or branch libraries for books. 

Bus cards are used in Kalamazoo. Since 
bus travel is increasing, due to tire and 
gas rationing, this medium offers an op- 
portunity to advertise war-related reading 
to sixteen to twenty thousand people a day 
in Kalamazoo, at a cost of forty-two cents 
per day. The space is retained indefinitely 
and the message changed frequently at 
small expense. 

Exhibits. Pittsfield has had an exhibit 
on the treatment of air-raid cases during 
a British air raid, advertising books on 
nursing, home defense, etc. Exhibits have 
been arranged in theatres, food shows, 
state fairs. They have utilized any and all 
parts of the library building. In Winches- 
ter a demonstration of meat cutting was 
held in the art gallery. 

Maps are playing a naturally larger part 
in library display. They are clipped from 
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Time, Fortune, or newspapers; secured 
from government sources or purchased. 
In New Rochelle, movable, colored pins 
show the daily changes in the battle fronts 
and magazines and newspapers are dis- 
played nearby, in case anyone wants to 
pursue the subject further. | 
Leaflets and circulars for wide distribu- 
tion are printed or mimeographed by many 
libraries. They carry little or no informa- 
tion themselves but call the attention of 
the public to the library as a source of 
information and background reading. 
Newark has done a series of three-by-five 
flyers, similar to the illustration below, on 
inexpensive paper. They were intended 
for defense workers, but the idea could be 
adapted to general use, and the cost of 
large quantities should be low. Long 


Beach mimeographs an effective broadside, , 


“What You Need to Know Is in Print.” 


National Defense and Books @ 
At the Newark Public Library 





Give your mind a workout, too 
AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Newspaper publicity. Question and an- 
swer columns are being sought by news- 
paper editors in many communities. Los 
Angeles has a full-length column daily in 
one of the principal newspapers. The li- 


. brary uses it not only for short answers 


but for building up background and in- 
directly arousing interest in books and 
special services. “What is being done to 
interpret the U.S. to the people of Asia?” 
was answered in part by the list compiled 
recently by Pearl Buck and a panel of 
critics for publication in Asia Magazine. 

Feature articles in community maga- 
zines are possible. In Los Angeles the 
city employees’ bulletin carries library 
news. In New Rochelle teachers and stu- 
dents are reached through the school bul- 
letin. 

Radio. The number of libraries with 
regular fifteen-minute programs is increas- 
ing. Among those contributing to this 
article, such a program was mentioned by . 
Akron, Baltimore, Long Beach, Pittsfield, 
Schenectady, and the University of Geor- 
gia. 

Individual contacts with city officials 
and employees are emphasized in the Los 
Angeles report. There is direct service to 
the mayor, the city council, and working 
committees. Staff members are familiar 
with their current interests and provide 
reading material before it is asked for. 
Weekly lists of additions to the Municipal 
Reference Library are placed on each desk 
in the city hall, and current magazines 
and books are routed between the offices. 
Reading and study courses have been pre- 
pared for the police and fire departments 
on various emergency duties, 

Participation in community programs 
can be limited to the distribution of leaf- 
lets or expanded to active leadership in all 
community activities. Montclair cooper- 


STIMULATING WAR-RELATED READING 


ates with the local adult education school 
by sending postcards to ‘readers who, 
within the past two months, have borrowed 
books on the subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. The postcard reads: “Because 
you have been reading seriously on the 
subject, we think you will be interested 
to have advance information that the 
Montclair Adult Education Center will 
offer a course in beginning 
Monday, October 26, 7:50 P.M." 
Meeting rooms in the library are be- 
coming community centers with gratifying 
results. One library reports, “Branch li- 
brarians are discovering a new library 


spirit in the community since the club. 


rooms are used." Another says this co- 
operation “will establish sound and profit- 
able future relations with the individuals 
and agencies concerned." Enoch Pratt 
Free Library is the registration center for 
civilian defense activities in Baltimore. 
Desks are set up in the corridors and 
manned by volunteers. 

Motion pictures, film strips, and slides. 
Winchester has designated Friday as 
“Family Night at the Public Library.” 
With the help of the director of visual 
education at Boston University, the li- 
brarian has planned a program of educa- 


tional films and book displays aimed at: 


both adults and children. The Winches- 
ter film equipment was a joint investment 
of sixteen organizations in town. Akron 
is working on a series of Kodachrome 
slides on library service, which illustrate 
a script that brings out the various aspects 
of the use of books in wartime. The 
Society for Visual Education is now work- 
ing on a film strip which is based on a 
recent exhibit, “A Metropolitan Library 
in Action,” prepared by the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

Forums and discussion groups are con- 
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sidered “опе of the most effective means 
of interesting people in books,” by the 
librarian of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary. A librarian helps to plan the 
community series, prepares reading lists, 
attends meetings, reviews bcoks, and circu- 
lates them. Several of the forums meet 


‘at the library. Long Beach reports that 


1200 lists have been distributed in one 
evening. In Kalamazoo relatives of men 
in foreign service are guests at a series of 
programs on the various countries where 
American armed forces are stationed. 
These meetings are organized with the 
help of the Friends of the Library. There 
are talks by people who have traveled in 
the countries under consideration and col- 
ored slides are used to illustrate the lec- 
tures. 

Lecture series are less common in pub- 
lic libraries than discussion groups but 
seem to be as successful in promoting read- 
ing as the more informal type of meeting. 
In Baltimore a series entitled "What's 
behind the Headlines?" has brought into 
the library "people who had never before 
set foot in the building." Chicago has 
a long-established weekly series of noon- 
hour talks to Loop workers on current 
topics as treated in books. Speakers are 
radio and newspaper editors and com- 
mentators, local authors, etc. 

Book lists are prepared by almost all 
libraries and vary in length from six titles 
to six pages. Besides distributing them in 
libraries and at meetings, Pittsfield sends 
book lists to members of the city council, 
to personnel workers, defense committees, 
program chairmen, etc. In Baltimore 
graded lists are prepared for pupils in city 
schools and include a statement signed by 
the librarian and the superintendent of the 
board of education, encouraging students 
to use them for supplementary reading in 
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school courses. In Kansas City lists are 
packed in kits of community chest litera- 
ture for distribution through schools. 

Talks to various groups numbered over 
one hundred in Los Angeles in the last ten 
months, in addition to over five thousand 
talks to school classes. When these stress 
war-related reading, there is bound to be 
an increase in interest. 

Reading courses are jointly sponsored 
in Baltimore by the local O.C.D. and the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Forty-odd 
book lists on phases of American history 
and the development of American ideas 
have been prepared. Readers completing 
six books get a certificate signed by the 
librarian, the mayor of Baltimore, and 
the head of the defense committee. The 
library reports that it considers thoughtful 
reading of one book more important than 


College and High 


This section is abbreviated because so 
many of the activities above apply equally 
well to libraries in this group. Some ac- 
tivities reported only by school and college 
libraries are 

Book lists distributed on a state-wide 
scale at the University of Georgia. These 
are sent to leaders in church, school, and 
civic organizations, political leaders, and 
women’s clubs. The University of Geor- 
gia also makes use of 

Direct mail advertising to fifty defense 
councilors in various sections of the state, 
appointed by the university alumni asso- 
ciation. A letter is sent to each appointee 
urging him “to be informed; read and 
know the facts; don’t be duped by Ger- 
man propaganda; use war information 
centers. Get a group together in your 
home to read and discuss some new book.” 
People taking extension courses from the 


` ports the public relations program. 
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completion of the course. Many people 
are prompted to read by participation in 
the course, even though all of them do not 
achieve certificates. Children are included 
in the program. 

New positions. © Two libraries report 
the creation of a new position which sup- 
In 
Kalamazoo state aid is providing a liaison 
officer, who-is responsible for all contacts 
with the personnel of industrial plants and 
labor unions. This librarian is also build- 
ing up the book collection in line with the 
needs of industrial workers. At the Uni- 
versity of Texas the librarian reports a 
new service coordinator on the library 
staff. He finds out by direct personal 
contact with members of the faculty and 
student groups how the library service can 
be more closely tailored to their needs. 


School Libraries 


university are urged to borrow reading 
material by mail. 

Emergency bulletins are published at 
Washington University. They pick up 
war-related campus activities and show 
how the library can be fitted into them. 

Emphasis on reading in courses. The 
University of Georgia has altered its cur- 
riculum planning to include related and 
parallel reading on the war. This illus- 
trates the importance of enlisting the sup- 
port of 

The faculty, as stressed by the librarian 
of Iowa State College. To quote his let- 
ter 
The faculty has many more contacts with 
students than members of the library staff. 
Therefore the faculty can be a much greater 
force in influencing student reading than 
can the librarians. The library staff can 


assist the faculty by: (a) Calling to the 
attention of faculty members outstanding 


STIMULATING WAR-RELATED READING 


books and periodical articles on the war; (b) 
Requesting the help of the faculty in pre- 
paring book lists and reviewing books for 
student publications; (c) Discussion at semi- 
nar meetings, faculty groups, etc. 

Some courses in history have been based 
entirely on the reading of war books. In 
one library one hundred copies of many 
titles were purchased to satisfy student de- 
mands created by the interest of the pro- 
fessors. 


Discussion groups are impromptu at 
Harry P. Harding High School, Char- 
lotte, N.C. Students come to the library 
every three days for a forty-five-minute 
reading period. No plans are made in ad- 
vance, but the librarian has established the 
tradition that these periods are used for 
spontaneous group discussions on various 
topics. Jumping-off points are provided 
by bulletin board displays, magazine arti- 
cles somebody has read and mentioned, a 
class assignment. Every student has a 
chance to be heard, and, according to the 
librarian, the student who can resist ex- 
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pressing his opinion is very rare indeed. 

Film programs are organized at Wash- 
ington University in collaboration with the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion. Other sources of help in planning 
film programs are the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and state univer- 
sity film services. The O.W.I. does not 
deal directly with program planners. ` Its 
films are available through already estab- 
lished film distributors. A list of sources 
of information about films and distributors 
will appear in a future issue of the Bul- 
letin. 

Membership cn committees, In many 
of these schools and colleges the librarian 
is a leading member of the faculty defense 
or morale committee, because his inde- 
pendence of any departmental connection 


makes him a logical coordinator of the 


program and because he can be useful to 
the plans of all groups within the insti- 
tution. 


Ir Is RIGHT and desirable that informed forethought should be given to the complex 
problems of rehabilitation and reconstruction that will await solution when the perils 
that now threaten us daily are over and past. 

Winston CHURCHILL 


To wIN ... peace three things seem to me necessary—first, we must plan now for 
peace on a global basis; second, the world must be free, economically and ‘politically, 
for nations and for men that peace may exist in it; third, America must play. an active, 
constructive part in freeing it and keeping its peace. 

WENDELL WILLKIE 


What’s Happening? 


HE FOLLOWING INFORMATION has 

been assembled from many sources. 
If errors are discovered please call them to 
our attention. Questions for answer in 
future issues will be welcomed.—THE 
EDITOR. 


W hat efforts are being made to inform 
librarians of wartime developments which 
have implications for them? The Office 
of Education plans to distribute 65,000 
copies of Education for Victory free to 
institutions and key individuals engaged 
in educational aspects of the war effort. 
The Library Service Division has recom- 
mended inclusion of libraries in this list. 
The Library Liaison Unit of O.W.I. has 
а special responsibility for keeping li- 
brarians informed and hopes to be able to 
issue a library “tip-sheet.” The 4.1.4. 
Bulletin gives major emphasis to the war 
and is supplemented as needed by the cir- 
cular, Libraries and the War. 

Can libraries obtain funds for war serv- 
ice under the Community Facilities Act? 
No grants have as yet been made to public 
libraries in spite of long effort on the part 
of the A.L.A., the Office of Education, and 
the Federal Security Agency, but there is 
still hope. An appeal is pending from an 
executive order which specifically excluded 
public libraries. W.P.A. is now stimu- 
lating the filing of library projects and is 
processing them, with the collaboration of 
other governmental agencies. It is essen- 
tial that any such requests should be clearly 
limited to war service. 

School libraries have been included in 
the certification of need issued for school 


projects by the Office of Education. 

Has the Federal government recognized 
the wartime service of libraries? Yes. 
See the official statements and calls for help 
in recent issues of the 4.7.4. Bulletin! by 
President Roosevelt, Elmer Davis, the 
Office of Education Wartime Commission, 
and Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


Manpower NEEDS 


Have the manpower needs of libraries 
been brought into the general picture? 
Yes, in three ways. The case for inclusion 
of libraries in the National Scientific 
Roster was first presented. Librarians 


‚ were included in shortage reports made by 


the Office of Education to‘the War Man- 
power Commission. The Wartime Com- 
mission of the Office of Education included 
librarians in its recommendations for a 
program of professional refresher and sup- 
plemental training for workers in the com- 
munity service field. This report formed 
the basis for a special request in the Office 
of Education budget for 1943-44. 


DISTRIBUTION 


What is being done to make needed 
government publications available to li- 
braries? We think this is problem number 
one for the head of the new Library Liaison 
Unit of O.W.L, who is exploring ways 
and means. Among the unsolved problems 
are quantity distribution to large libraries 
and restrictions on research material avail- 
able to large libraries and special libraries. 
'The A.L.A. had earlier cooperated with 


14.L.4. Bulletin 36:422, July 1942; 36:583, 589, 


- Oct. 1, 1942; 36:763, November 1942. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING? 


the U.S. Information Service (now in 
O.W.I.s Division of Public Inquiries) in 
developing various library mailing lists, as 
of four hundred major libraries, of four 
thousand libraries, and a special mailing 
list for packets of government materials. 
O.W.I. has encouraged governmental 
agencies to send copies of their materials 
to libraries and offered its facilities in help- 
ing in this distribution. It specifically 
exempted depository libraries from a ruling 
radically curtailing general mailings. De- 


tailed recommendations for a coordinated . 


program of wartime document distribution 
were made by the A.L.A. to O.W.I. fol- 
lowing discussion at the Executive Board 
meeting in October. 


FILMS 


Can libraries help their communities to 
get OW I. war films? Yes, by having up- 
to-date information about available war 
films (O.W.I. List of War Films, Educa- 
‘tional Film Catalog, catalogs of nearby 
film libraries), by bringing information 
about films to group leaders, by including 
films in reading lists, by arranging regular 
film showings for leaders, by having film 
forums. E 

'The A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee 
has prepared, at the request of the Educa- 
tional Division of the O.W.I. Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, a statement describing 
the ways in which libraries can help publi- 
cize and show O.W.I. war films. Request 
was made through Mildred L. Batchelder 
of A.L.A. Headquarters and John 
Mackenzie Cory, O.W.I. Library Liaison 
Unit, folowing a recent O.W.I. film 
meeting in Washington at which they and 
Nora Beust of the Library Service Divi- 
sion were invited to represent libraries. 
More later. 

Are prisoners of war getting American 
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books? The War Prisoners Aid of the 
Y.M.C.A. under the auspices of the 
World Committee of the Y.M.C.A., in 
cooperation with the International Red 
Cross, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and other groups, is supplying books 
to prisoners of war of both the United 
Nations and the Axis powers. Recrea- 
tional books and scientific and educational 
books are furnished, in English and in 
foreign languages. Some American books 
were provided with the Books for Europe 
Project funds (now exhausted), some 
from Victory Book Campaign collections, 
and some through contributions of various 
agencies and individuals. The cooperating 


‘agencies report constantly increasing de- 


mands for books and funds and great dif- 
ficulty in meeting the requests for scholarly 
publications. 

Recently the question has been raised as 
to whether the government itself could 
find some way to supply reading matter to 
U.S. prisoners of war inasmuch as they are 
still members of our armed forces and 
receiving government pay. 


Books ков BRrrIsH Troops 


Are British troops getting American 
books? The Books for Europe fund pro- 
vided some American books for the 
(British) Sea War Library Service and 
for British soldiers and some technical 
books to Canadian air forces, as long as 
that project was in operation. A Cana- 
dian relief society has made some efforts 
to collect books for soldiers and sailors. 
Many requests remain unfilled. Shipping 
is difficult but not impossible according to 
latest reports. The V.B.C. Board of 
Directors doubts the advisability of ex- 
panding its program tc include allied 
armies until it is certain our own troops 
can be adequately supplied. 
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Postwar PLANNING 


W hat's happened to postwar planning 
for libraries? The A.L.A. Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, with financial aid from 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and with the assistance of more- than 
twenty consultants, proposed new and 
somewhat extensive standards for public 
libraries. ‘This report was submitted to 
N.R.P.B. in June and is not available for 
general distribution until N.R.P.B. takes 
some action. Meantime negotiations are 
going slowly forward with the N.R.P.B. 
and the Office of Education concerning the 
two remaining steps: т. Preparation of a 
report on the adequacy of existing public 
library service in the light of the stand- 
ards; and 2. Actual planning for library 
development after the war. 


PRIORITIES 


What about priorities? The recently 
announced Controlled Materials Plan suc- 
ceeds the Allocations Classification System. 
Under this plan the War Production 
Board will allot materials to different 
government agencies representing military 
and essential civilian requirements. Ma- 
terials for libraries and óther educational 
institutions will be allotted to the Office of 
Civilian Supply, which will in turn supply 
all manufacturers with their appropriate 
share. The Library Service Division, with 
the assistance of the A.L.A., individual 
libraries, and firms manufacturing and dis- 
tributing library supplies, has helped gov- 
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ernment officials in estimating minimum 
essential supply requirements for libraries. 
During a transition period (until July 1, 
1943) preference ratings or priorities will 
still be used and will also continue to 
govern noncontrolled materials. See 
“Scarcity Problems in Wartime,” А.А. 
Bulletin, May 1942, for priority pro- 
cedures. OA: 
What about regulations affecting the 
operation of library mobile equipment? 
The A.L.A. circular Libraries and the 
War on “War Rulings Affect Library 
Mobile Equipment,” Oct. 22, 1942, 
answers this question in detail. Copies are 
still available from A.L.A. Headquarters. 
Many conferences of members of the Li- 
brary Service Division’s staff, of repre- 
sentatives of the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee and the Library Extension ` 
Board were held with officials of the Office 
-of Price Administration and the Office of 
Defense Transportation to get the needed 
information and to be sure that libraries 
were properly included. The circular is 
being used with county authorities and 
local war price and rationing boards. 'The 
Library Service Division will answer indi- 
vidual inquiries and is watching closely for 
new rulings and developments affecting the 
interests of libraries. For example, the 
latest tire rationing guide specifically men- 
tions bookmobiles used for certain purposes 
-as being eligible for tire replacement serv- 
ice as a result of conferences with the 
proper official. Book trailers will, it is 
hoped, be specifically mentioned later. 
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Glantz, Anna Louise, *686. 

Glassey, Margaret F., P-69. 

Gleason, Eliza A., nominated, 837. 

Glienke,. Anita, ‘Gourmet and 
gourmand—both will be happy in 
Milwaukee,” 394-95. 

Goldhor, Herbert, *687; rpt, P-37. 

Goldstein, Fanny, *675 

Goldthwaite, Scott, P-134, 

Goodfellow, M. Preston, 374. 

Gooding, Lydia M., *689. 

Goodrich, Franzis Г. D., 43; rpt, 
*694-95. 

Goodrich, Mildred, 363. 

Goodwin, John E., *697. 

Goodwin, Marian P., cover Oct, 15. 

Gordan, John D., 810. 

Gordon, Elsie, elected, P-81. 

Gordon, Helen L., Р-107. 

Gosnell, Charles F., *658. 

Gourlay, Hugh C., *695. 

Gourley, James E, *711; 
elected, Р-102. 

“Gourmet and gourmand—both w:!l 
be happy in Milwaukee,” 
Glienke, 394-95. 

Government Seurces of Info. сп 
Natl Defense, 304. 

Government under Pressure, 417. 

Graduate Study in Luship in the 
U. S., Pierce, 221, *692. 

Graham, Aubry Lee Hill, 140, 
363, *676, *695; review, 355. 

Graham, Earl C., *720. 

Graham, Mae, cover Oct. 15. 


810; 


862 


Grandson, Ruby, *720. 

Grants, 45, 90, 366, 
*750, *753, 

Gray, Wm. $., *682, 

Green, Dorothy Goodman, elected, 
P-92, 

Green, Janet M., *683. 

Green, Lois Rainer, 298, 363. 

Greenaway, Emerson, Р-108. 

Greene, Harriette L., *711; 
*734-35. 

Greer, Margaret, Р-69. 

Greer, Margaret R., 298; elected, 
P-126. 

Grier, Paul Livingston, 534, 

Griffey, Lois, *682. 

Griffin, Jeanne, *672. 

Grill, Maud E., P-72, P-75; elected, 
P-75, 

Griswold, Helen S., Р-90. 

Groesbeck, Joseph, 374. 

‘Gropp, Arthur E., 16, 147, cover 
April, *658, *659, *729, 

Grosh, Miriam, cover Oct, 15, 

Gross, Sarah "Chokla, elected, Р- 
139; rpt, P-136-39, 

Grothaus, Julia, 39, 364. 

Grumman, Mrs, Russell M., P- 76, 

Gulick, Leeds, *678. 

Gull, Dake, 374. 

Gumpert, Martin, P-128. 

Gurney, Edith B., P-82, P-83, P- 
85. 


*659, *660, 


тр 


H 


Hadley, Chalmers, 298. 

Hager, Margaret, P-75-76, 
Hagerman, Dorothy T., P-94, 298, 
cover Oct. 15; elected, P-92, 

Haimerl, Lloyd Eugene, 374. 
Hale, Ruth E., cover Oct, 15. 
Haley, Lucia, elected, P-50, 
Hall, Mrs. Charles, elected, P-77. 
Hall, Elvajean, P-69, 
Hall, Mrs. Judson G., 305. 
Hallock, Arthur C. K., “Children 
ina democracy,” 404- 07. 
Hamill, Harold L., P-87-88, cover 
‘April, 366, 622, *715; photo., 
230; rpt, P-39, Р-41, *665-67. 
Hamlin, Arthur T., 374. 
Hammond, Ruth E, 17, 149, "737; 
elected, P-37. 
Hancock, Helen, 298, 364, *684. 
Hanke, Lewis, 44, *659. 
Hansen, Agnes Camilla, Р-131. 
Hanson, Elizabeth, rpt, P-117-18. 
Hanson, Mary Elizabeth, P-117. 
Harding, Thomas S., P-37, 
Harding, Thomas Spencer, 374. 
Hargrave, Helen, elected, P-129. 
Harris, Bertha B., 93, 314. 
Harris, Collas G., P-135, *700. 
Harris, Helen M., *692; elected, 
P.37; rpt, *687-93. 
Harris, Norman Dwight, 796. 
Hart, Eugene D., 39, *667, 
810. 
Hart, Philip, 16, 86-87. 
Hartwell, Edith, 531. 
Hartwell, Wayne M., *661; 
to Is in war areas,” 253-54, 
Harwood, Genevieve, *720. 
Harwood, Laurance J., P-34, 


*722, 


“Aid 


Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., 1. estab., 
142, 

Hauck, Celia R., P-53. 

Hawes, Marion Emsley, *673. 

Haygood, Wm. C., *658; rpt, P-102, 
*658-59. 

Haykin, David Judson, P-56; rpt, 
Р-57. . 

Hayner, C. Irene, 
elected, P-70. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, P-32. 

Hazelton, Philip A., 374. 

Headquarters L, rpt, *734-35. 

Heaps, Willard A., P-69, P-100, 
374, 

Heathcote, Lesley Muriel, 
*702. 

Heenan, Mary J., *675. 

Heilemann, John J., 531. 

Helm, Margie, 298. 

Henderson, John D., 298, *667. 

Henderson, Leon, letters, 294-95. 

Henderson, Virginia, *683. 


*720, *722; 


Р.118, 


Henkle, Herman H., Р-56, P-129, 


P-131, 298, 467, *689; rpt, P-58; 
“Simplifying descriptive cat. at 
the L. of Congress,” 403. ° 

Henriques, Margaret S., cover Oct. 
15. 

Henry, Edward A., 364, 

Hensel, Evelyn М.; Р-55, 

Henshaw, Francis H., P-114-15, 
140, *672, *678, *729, *730; 
elected, P-112. 

Hensley, Richard G., 374. 

Hepner, Wm. S., 553, 

Herbert, Clara Wells, 208, 298, 
367, 467, 622; elected, P-37; 
photo., 208. ` 

Herrick, Mary D., 298. 

Herrmann, Eleanor, *713; rpt, P- 
70-72, 

Herzog, Marion Rawls, Р-84. 

Hewitt, John H., 810, 

Heyl, Lawrence, 141, 
rpt, P-47-48, *700. 

Hickey, John F., 552. 

Hickman, Margaret, Р-51. 

Hickman, Margaret Gabriel, P-125. 

Hicks, Frederick C., *704. ' " 

Hidden Hwngers in а Land of 
Plenty, 142. 

High sch. victory corps, 795. 

“Higher educ. and the war," White, 
63-66. 

Hil, Sidney B., P-32, 259, 467; 
elected, 129. 

Hirsch, Benedict Z., elected, P- 
108; rpt, P-104-08, 

Historic Am. Bldgs Survey, 377. 

Hitt, Eleanor, *687, * 

Hoban, Charles F., Pu E в, 

Hobbie, Eulin Klyvei, cover Oct. 
15. 

Ной, Doris L., *655; nominated, 
837; "P.l in the community de- 
fense org.," 69-72, 

Holden, Edna M., *714. 

Holly, James F., 534. 

Homes, Nellie M., elected, P-50. 

Hopkins, Byron C., 534, 626, *726, 
836 


300, *659; 


Hopper, Franklin F., 34, 140, 553, 
*655, *658 
Hospital 15, com., 150; in wartime, 
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\ 


250-52; r.t, P-96-98; r.t. const. ~= 
and by-laws, Р-96-97. <. 

Hospital 1, service, 136, 250-52, 

Hostetter, Anita M., 415; rpt, *687- 
93; “Shortage of Ins," 384-86. 

Houchens, Josie Batcheller, *716. 

Hough, Ann Murray, elected, P-67. 

Houghton, Mrs. Hiram Cole, 
elected, P-77. 

"How a state l assn can help," 
Spaulding, 619. 

"How 23 15 are stimulating war- 
related reading," 819-23. 

Howard, Paul, *686, *714; elected, 
P-93; rpt, P-92-93. 

Howe, Harriet E., P-131, *684; rpt, 
P-113. 

Howe, Herbert L., 82. 

Hubbell, Jane P., 364. 

Hughes, Howard L., *700, 

Hughes, Marion, P-97. 

Huhn, Natalie T., P-119, 298, 

Huli, Cari W., *736. 

Hull, Edna M., 115. 

Hume, Annie Т., elected, 121. 

Hummel, Artkur W., *721. 

Humphrey, Mary Brown, *701. 

Humphry, James, III, 374. 

Huning, Analil, 90 

Huntting, H. R., 796. 

Hurt, Peyton, *695, *718. 

Hussey, Roland, *697. 

Hyde, Dorsey W., Jr., *700, 

Hyle, Dorothea Frances, *730, 792, 


I 


Ibbotson, Joseph Selwyn, 
cover Oct. 15. 

Ibbotson, Louis T., *722. 

Ideson, Julia, 364, : 

Ihm, Elsa H., P-116; rpt, P-115-16.. 

Illing, I. L., P-103-04. 

Illinois, 1. assn mtg, 576. 

Importations com., 464, *753; mbrs, 
141; rpt, P-45, 152, 790-91; state- 
ment, 205, 

“Importations statement number 
five," 205. 

Income tax deductions, 45. 

Indexing and abstracting in the 
major fields of research com., 
150; rpt, *794-05. 

Indiana, appropriation, 
assn mtg, 628, 

Industries, Products, and Trans- 
portation in Our Neighbor Re- 
publics, 833. 

Industry, service, to, 
293, 379-83, 573. 

“Informing the citizen in a world 
at war,” Mowrer, 448-55. 


*711. 


*697, 


*664; 1. 


8-9, 232-33, 


` “In-service training in large p.ls," 


Tucker, 196-202, 

Institute of food technologists, 
А.Т..А. jt сот., 150. 

Institutes, 415, 530, 622, 623, *659, 
*688-89, 766, 782-83, 836. 

Institution 15 com., rpt, *680. 

Insurance, 1. program, 508-13; war 
damage, 463, 510-11. 

Insurance for ls com., rpt, *713-14. 

Inter-Am., educ. relations div., 36; 
packets, 218; relations, 527. See 
also Latin Am, relations, : 

International cultural relations, 


416; bd, P-39, P-47; com, mbrs, 
77; com, mtg, 412; com. rpt, 
*748-59. 

International relations, Р-39, *653- 

. 54; bd, 467, *756; Bishop, 12- 
13; com., *753; сот, грі, *657- 
58; Danton, E. M., 812-17; Dan- 
ton, J. P., P-8-10; Lydenberg, 
P-7; Lord, P-13-16; Russell, P- 
11-12; Wilcox, Р-3-6. 

Ireland, Norma Olin, P-99, P-100, 
*730. 


J 


Jackson, Edwin С., elected, P-92. 
Jackson, Wright, 16, 87-89. 
Jacobs, John Hall, 363. 

James, Mary Helen, Р-100; 
elected, P-100; nominated, 837. 

Jedermann, Ruth, P-83, P-84. 

Jesse, William H., 297. 

Jettson, Pearl, P-32. 

Jewett, Alice L., *703, 

Joeckel, Carleton B., P-94, P-104, 
16, 99, 147, cover Apr., *669, 
*671, *689; photo., 230; rpt, P- 
39, *656-57. , 

Johns, Вау, 552, 

Johnson, Albert M., 534. 

Johnson, В. Lamar, *683; elected, 
P-37. 

johnson, Clara B., *672. 

Johnson, Elmer W., *711. 

Johnson, Margaret F., cover Oct. 


Johnson, Winifred A., P-55, 
Johnston, Esther, *675, 795, 

Jolly, David, 298, 

Jones, Carrie Maude, *714. 

Jones, Drummond, 782. 

Jones, E. Louise, 39, 146, 362. 
Jones, Edna L., elected, P-85, 
‘Jones, Louise E., letter, 227-28. 
Jones, Perrie, P-79, 560, *680, 


Jones, Sarah, P-69. 

Jones, Sarah Irwin, *730. 

Jones, Sarah L., 146; elected, P-73, 
575; “Sch. Is and the morale 
program,” 102-04, 

Jorgensen, Elizabeth, 

Journal of the Air, 47, 

Junior coll. Is sect., Р-50-51. 

Junior h. sch. Is. See Statistics— 
General and salary tables. 

Junior mbrs r.t, P-98-100, 299; 
const. and by-laws, P-99, 


K 


Kaiser, John Boynton, *711; 
elected, P-37; грі, -*711-13, *742- 
43. 

Kansas, appropriation, "664. 

Kaplan, Louis, P-117. 

Kauffmann, Mary E., 301. 

Kaufman, Kenneth C. “Way I 
see it," 242, 

Keator, Alfred Decker, P-135, P- 
136, 298; “State aid for state- 
wide 1. development: Pa." P- 
25-27. 


*720. 


Keck, Lucile L., 209, *667; photo., 
209. 
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Keep America Strong, 41. 

Kellam, William Porter, 298, *697, 
cover Oct, 15. 

Kellar, Herbert A., P-49, P-50. 

Kelly, Clara J., *715. 

Kelly, Frances Hamerton, *672; 
elected, P-131. 


Kelly, Matilde, P-114, *729, *730, 
792. 
Kenan, Mary B., P-76, P-125; 


elected, P-75. 

Kennedy, Winfield S., 374. 

Kenney, Louis A., 374. 

Kentucky, appropriation, 365-66, 
*664; univ. dept. of |, science, 
415. 

Keough, Francis P., 810. 

Keppel, Frederick P., hon. mbr, 
P.35, P-40, 468, *724. 

Kerr, Chester, 782. 

Kerr, Willis H., 298, *697; elected, 
P-49, 575. 

Kershaw, William Berry, 374. 

Kieran, John, 412, 

Kilgour, Frederick G., *713. 

Kimmel, Roy L, 96, *657; “Post- 
war planning for Is in the dept. 
of ag.," 95.99. 

King, Florence L., *658. 

Kingery, Robert Е, грі, *676-78. 

Kingsley, -James M, Jr., 93. 

Kinkeldey, Otto, P- 133. - 

King, Hazel Florence, Р-53. 

King, Marion May, P-119, 

Kinloch, Lucy M., cover Oct. 15. 

Kinner, Emmet Kipp, 534. 

Kinney, Mary R. *683. 

Kinsey, Helen E., 528. р 

Kirk, Marguerite, P-70, 35, *667, 
*676. 

Kirkpatrick, L. H., letter, 308, 

Kistler, Ellen D., *714. 

Knaus, Mary C., P-77-78, *671. 

Pi aaa John Н., letter, 
3 

Knight, Eric, 412. 

Knollenberg, Bernhard, P- 52. 

Know Your Money, 834. 

Knox, Claire K., *716. 

Knoxville, Tenn., p.l, illus., 

Knudson, Minnie, 364, 

Kohlstedt, Donald Winston, Р-115. 

Kosmak, Katharine, cover Oct, 15. 

Krane, Irving, P-106-07. 

Kratz, Ethel J., 364, 

Kraus, Joe W., 810. 

Kress, Rose, *720. 

Krieg, Amelia, *689. 

Kristoffersen, Magnus К., P-112; 
elected, P-103. 

Krohn, Mildred L. TOR grey 
activities: Cleveland, u 

Krueger, Hanna Elsa, Р- 227. 

Krug, Richard Е., P-32, P-33, P- 
36, P-123-24, *680; photo., 336. 

Kruger, Charles F., 98. 

Kuhlman, А. F., *697, 

Kip, Karl, 810, 


L 


Labor, child, 525, 526. 
Lacey, Grace Dudley, *675. 
LaGuardia, Fiorello, 138, 450. 


184. 


*699, *701. 


863 


Laing, Hazel D., rpt, Р-75-76. 

Lamb, W. Kaye, *697. 

Lamb, William Ash, rpt, P-79.81. 

Lancour, Harold, 294, 

Land, Robert Hunt, 298. 

Landfear, Bess M., P-69. 

Landis, Eva M., *687. 

Landram, Elizzbeth, cover Oct. 15. 

"Large 1. looks ahead," Metcalf, 
607-09. _ 

Laskey, Harolc H., 361, 415, *719, 
*720. 

Lathrop, Edith A., rpt, *680-83. 

Lathrop, Olive C., P-35, 416, *704. 

Latin Am., art, 833; bks for, 526, 
*658; exhibits, 368; folk music, 
531; Is in, ?658-59; pams, 530; 
relations, 454-65; Rockefeller, 
763; studies, 365. See also L. 
coop. with Latin Ат. com. 

Law, Marie Hamilton, *695. 

Lawlese, Jean M., P-119; rpt, P- 
119-21. 

Lawrence, Charles B., Jr., *656. 

Lawrence, Marion, pt, P- 126-28; 
*675. 

Lawson, О, Gerald, 298, 

Layman, Delourise Г., Р-100. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul, *678. 

Lazerow, Samuel, 534, 

League of |, саше P-73-75, 

Leary, Bernice, Р-112-13. 

Lee, Eleanor, *683. 

Lee, Gypsy Rose, 138. 

LeFevre, Alice Louise, P-69; rpt, 
P-64-65, 

Legislation com., P.46; 
65. 

Leland, Waldo G., 138. 

Lending r.t., P-102-03. 

Lenroot, Katharine F., P-64, *727; 
"Significance of the children’ 5 
charter in wartime,” 613-18, 

Leonard, Bradley W., 374. 

Tessenihop, Dorothy W., cover Oct. 
15. 

Lesser, Simon O., *669. 

Lester, Clarence B., P-73. 

"Let's get on with the warl" co 
ers : 

Leupp, Harold L., P-52. 

Levin, Nathan R., P-116, 39, 364, 
*687. 

Levins, Hazel Kirk, P-98, P-100, 

Lewis, Glenn M., elected, P-112. 

Lewis, Helen B., elected, P-126. 

Lewis, John, F-98. 

Lewis, John Henry, 810. 

Lewis, Katharine Wendell, *721, 

Lewis, Lucy M., *697. 

Lewis, Marjorie, 94. 

Lewis, Minnie Anson, 301; 
P-63. { 

Liaison Ins, 39, 296, 362-64, 

Librarianship, medical, 
Tucker, 196-202, 

“Libraries and foreign born read- 
ers, 1042—," Parsons, Р-28-31. 

Libraries and the A.A.U.W. in 
Times of Natl Emergency, *670. 

“Libraries and the war,” 3-5, 148. 

Libraries and he war com., P-46, 
*655. 

"Libraries and the war: 


rpt, *661- 


rpt, 


302-03; 


a пай 


864 


platform,” 4-5, 148. 
“Libraries and the war effort of 
the Americas,” Wilcox, P-3-6. 


“Libraries in Rio de Janeiro,” 
Bates, 387-89. 
“Libraries in the internatl pic- 


ture,” Bishop, 12-13. 

“Libraries in war areas,” Russell, 
Р-11-12. 

Libraries of tchr-training institu- 
tions sect., P-51. 

Library action com., P-46- 47; rpt, 
*667. 

Library adm. 
838. 

Library agencies, in war, 620-21. 

Library and Related Films, 140, 
837. 

Library architecture and 146 plan- 
ning com., rpt, *711. 

Library assns, in war, 619; mtgs, 
143, 226, 303, 368-69, 576, 628. 


com., rpt, *705-10, 


Library binding institute and 
A.L.A. com., rpt, *716. 

Library bldgs r.t., P-103-04. 

“Library bd and 1. administra- 


tion," McDiarmid, 192-95. 
Library bds. See Trustee articles. 
Library coop. with Latin Am. com., 

P-101-02, .*753-54; rpt, *658-59. 
Library equipment and appliances 

com., rpt, *713. 

Library, ext, div. bd, P-104; be 

rpt, “667-71; div., P-72-77, 

div. officers, 575; news, 139- ro 
222-23, 299- 300, '365- 66, 622-2 
"Library in the postwar period. 
Fleming, 784-88. 
“Library invades 
Utter, 379-83. 
Library of Congress, 464; cat. 
371, 770; films, 529; hours, 36. 
"Library of Congress protects its 
collections," MacLeish, 74-75, 

144. 

"Library orients the citizen," Dan- 

ton, 598-606. 

"Library participation in internati 

cultural relations," Milam, 76-77. 
Library publicity honor roll, 522, 

527, 627; canceled, 796. 

Library research facilities for natl 
defense com., 150; rpt, *657. 
Library revenues com., biblio., 

*742-43; rpt, *711-13. 

Library schs, *738; students, *739. 
"Library trustees and the p. rela- 
tions program," Bond, 105-09. 
Library unions r.t., P-104-08; call, 
P-105; resolution, Р-107. 
Library war services, Ill, 

Оге., 408-09. 

Lieberman, Irving, 534, 
Ligon, Arvy F., 374. 
Lindem, Selma M., Р.98, 
Lindeman, Eduard, *672, 762. 
Lindenmeyer, Harold F., 374. 
Lindner, Agatha L., Р-120-21. 
Lindsay, Alfred B., *704. 
Lippincott award, 140. 

List of Bks Suggested for Use in 

Nursing Sch. Ls, *683 
Literature of Power, 526. 

Little, Evelyn Steel, elected, P-37. 
Livsey, Rosemary Earnshaw, *684; 

rpt, P-112-13. 

Lloyd, Jeanne B., cover Oct. 15. 


the factory,” 


411; 


Loftus, Martin L., 374. 

Lohse, Edward M., cover Oct. 15. 

Loizeaux, Marie D., P-114, P-115, 
*729, *730. 

Lombard, Ellen, *684. 

London, Ontario, illus., 180, 182; 
plans, 181. 

Long, Bernita J., elected, P-129. 

Long, Fern, P-29, 606; “America’s 
future," 797-807; “This is our 
war,” 629-44; “World tomor- 
row,” 845-55, ` 

Long, Harriet G., elected, P-67. 

Long, Ralph S., 374. 

Longan, W. C., 94. 

Longworth, Clara. See Chambrun, 
Adelbert de. 

Loos, Norma Ende, P66, 

Lord, Milton E., P-32, P-39, 77, 
148, 259, 412, 467, *658, *659, 
*748, *759; “Postwar relation- 
ships and internatl cultural rela- 
tions,” Р-13-16. 

Louisiana, appropriation, *670, 
*734; 1. assn mtg, 143, 226; 1. 
service to armed forces, 37-38. 

Love, Pauline J. Shipp, 626, *720. 

Lovett, Robert W., 374. 

Lowe, John ‘Adams, 146, 297, #678; 
tpt, *720-21. 

Lucas, Dorothy F., *665. 

Lucas, E. Louise, cover Oct. 15. 

Lucas, Mary R., 297. 

Luccock, Halford E., P-115. 

Lucioli, Clara E., rpt, P-96-93. 

Ludington, Flora B., P-33, P-39, 
P-46, 77, 146, 253, 296, cover 
April, 322, 412, 467, *661, *687, 


*736, *748; photo. 230; rpt, 
*748-59. 
Luke, Robert A., P-7; “Сот- 


munity analysis of the need for 
war info. centers," 563-66. 

Lund, John J., *697, *700; elected, 
P-52; letter, 370; rpt, *698-99. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, P-39, Р. 
128, 16, 147, 313, 314, 474, 792; 
“Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin,” 
91-94; “Why a North Am. 1. in 
Mexico?” P-7, 

Lyle, Guy R., elected, P-37. 


M 


McAfee, Georgie G., 298. 

McAllister, Samuel W., *715; rpt 
Р-49. 

Macartney, Carolyn, cover Oct, 15. 

McCarty, Julia Kerr, 364. 

McCauley, Pauline Mills, *699, 

MacCloskey, Elizabeth, 16, 83, 84- 
85. 

McCloskey, Robert, P-66, 468, 522- 


21. 

McClusky, Howard Y., letter, 42D. 

McCollough, Ruth Dorothy, elect- 
ed, P-63. 

McColvin, Lionel R., P-32; “Mes- 
sage from Britain,” 460-61. 

McCombs, Charles F., 297; 
*702-03. 

MacCormick, Austin H., 

McCrum, Blanche 
elected, P-37. 

McDearman, Mary Louise, elected, 
Р-73, P-75, 575. 


rpt, 


*680. 
Prichard, 
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McDiarmid, Errett Weir, P-35, P- 
40, 416, *689, *711, *713, *726; 
“L. bd and 1. administration," 
192-95. 

McDonald, Gerald D., 534, *673, 
*675, *676, *678, *681; Educa- 
tional Motion Pictures and Ls, 
355; грі, "678. 

MacDonald, М. Ruth, P-56, 301; 
elected, P.63, 575; rpt, P-52-64, 
*740. 

McDonald, Marguerita, 810. 

McDougald, James Colvin, 374. 

McEwen, Jessie, P-68, P-69. 

McEwen, Robert W., Р-49. 

MacFadden, Priscilla S., 
P-85, 

McGiffert, Тї 
Р-115. 

McHale, Cecil ]., *710, *714; rpt, 
*713; “What good are the an- 
nual statistics?” 264-72, 

McHale, Kathryn, *684. 

McJenkin, Virginia, elected, P-70. 

MacKay, Mercedes B., elected, Р- 
73. 

McKay, Mildred Peterson, 627. 

McKeown, Blanche, cover Oct. 15. 

McKinnon, Nell, 363. 

McLaughlin, Isabel, elected, P-65, 
P-67. 

MacLean, Alice R. G., P-107. 

MacLeish, Archibald, P-38, 416, 
450, cover July, 622, "727, 782; 
letter, 306; "L. C. protects its 
collections,” 74-75, 144; “То- 
ward an intellectual offensive,” 
423-28. 

McMullan, Т. N., 810. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., *700. 

MacNair, Mary Wilson, P-118. 

McNutt, Paul V., 137. 

Macpherson, Ann, *675. 

McPherson, Oscar H., 
Р-70. . 

McTavish, Isabel, cover Oct, 15. 

Magazines for Prison Ls, 529. 

Magill, Wallace R., Р-133. 

Maine, appropriation, *664, 

Manakee, Beta K., *686. 

Manitoba l. assn, mtg, 303. 

Manley, Marian C., 837. 

Manual for State and Local Direc- 
tors, 49-60, 144. 

Maps, Great Lakes area, 396-97; 
Vermont, 21. 

March, John Abe, 374. 

Marchant, Muriel S., elected, P- 73, 
575. 
Магсиз, 
194. 

Markham, Edwin, 305. 

Marks, Mary E., cover Oct. 15. 

Marron, Joseph F., 363. 

Marsh, Raymond E., 96. 

Martin, Nella Jane, P-59. 

Martinez del Río, Pablo, 94. 

Maryland, 1. assn mtg, 419. 

Mason, John Russell, *667. 

Massachusetts, child conf., 404-07; 
l. assn mtg, 143. 

Massee, May, P-66. 

Mattick, Thomas, 836. 

Maverick, Maury, 315. 

May, Betty Eckhardt, 136. 

Mead, Corinne, *730. 
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Alfred Cushman, 
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William Elder, Р-102, 


Means, Florence Crannell, P-70, 

Mearns, David C., 622, *697. 

Medical Inship, 302-03. 

“Medium-sized 1. in the war," Ful- 
mer, 610-12, 

Medway, Hazel L, elected, P-81. 

Meeks, James D., 534. 

Mehler, John S., 374. 

Melcher, Frederic G., P-65, P-66, 
151. 

Melchior, William T., P-68, 

Melinat, Carl H., "721. 

Mellett, Lowell, 449. 

Membership, A.L.A. Brown, 11; 
com, mbrs, cover Oct. 15; com. 
rpt, *724-25; dept. rpt, *722- 
30; dues, *648-49; “For the dura- 
tion," cover Jan.; hon. mbrs, 
P-35, P-39.40, 468, *724-25; “It 
costs . . . but it pays!” cover 
Apr.; one hundred-per centers, 
528; pubs rpt, *725-26; sch. Ins, 
cover Feb.; special, #723, 796. 

Membership, div. of 15 for children 
and y.p., 43-44. 

Menger, Celia, “On to Wis.” 331- 
32, 


Mentzer, Frances, 364. 

Mercantile 1, of St. Louis, survey, 
366, 

Merrell, Martha, B., P-72. 

Merriam, Charles Е., “Why plan 
now?” 764, 

Merrill, Julia Wright, P-73, 366, 
399, 622-23, *671; Ls and the 
A.A.U.W. in Times of Emer- 
gency, 38; L. ext. news, 299. 
300, 365-66, 626-27; rpt, P-104, 
*665-67, *667-71; “War pro- 
grams of citizen organizations," 
771-81. Е 

Merritt, LeRoy Charles, 
*695, *701, 

Merritt, Mary Jane, Р-90. 

“Message from Britain,” McCol- 
vin, 460-61, 

“Message to Am. Ins," Davis, 583; 
Rockefeller, 763. 

Messersmith, George S., 312. 

Metcalf, Clarence S., P-30; “Large 
1. looks ahead," 607-09. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., P-37, P-47, P- 
66, 42, 141, 149, 371, 412, 467, 
*696, *701, *712, 766, 837; mo- 
tion, P-38; photo., 370; rpt, P- 
46-47; resolution, 468; ‘Three 
basic needs in war and peace,” 
471-75, 

Metcalf, Mrs. Keyes D., 298. 

Methods of Distribution, 157-72. 

Methven, Mildred L., P-73, P-75; 
rpt, *680. 

Metz, Allan, 534. 

Metz, J. J., P-93. 

Mexico, bk fair, 529-30; exchanges, 
224; 1. See Benjamin Franklin 1. 

Miami, Fla., p.l., 299, 

Michell, Joyce, P- 133. 

Michigan, appropriation, *664; Ins 
pensions, 302; publicity, 39- 40; 
state aid, Р..20-25. 

Michigan Ln, 39-40. 

Michigan state 1., 39-40, 
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cil minutes, 145-52; 1942, 766, 
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Milam, Carl H., P-33, Р.48, P-78,- 


91, 92, 93, 134, 138, 152, 412, 
*655; "А Т.А. and Washington," 
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dedication," 312-14; “L. partici- 
pation in internatl cultural ге- 
lations,” 76-77; memo, 214, 228; 
“Our war job,” 585; rpt, P-41, 
*651-54. 

Milezewski, Marion А., 91, 92, 526, 
528, *658. 

Miller, Ernest Т., 364, 

Miller, Margaret M., *705. 

Miller, Marvin A., *697, 

Miller, Robert Alexander, *695; 
elected, P-37, 

Mills, Forrest L., 374. 

Millspaugh, C. A., P-51. 

Milwaukee, illus., 213, 262, 
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house, 354; clothes, 332.33, 413; 
entertainment, 398, 413; exhibits, 
224; films, 354, 414; food info., 
394-95; gen. sess. and council 
mtgs, 414; hotel rates, 223; 1. 
Sch. reunions, 354; map, 224, 
396-397; “On to Wis.,” 331-32; 
radio, 415-16; roundup, 467-68; 
tentative program, 212-13, 334. 
54; tickets, 353-54; travel info., 
301, 331-33, 414; trips, 395, 398; 
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Mississippi, appropriation, *664, 

Mrs. Brown Buys a Bond, 137, 
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Mitchell, Helen, 323. 
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Mitchell, Madeline M., *705. 

Mitchell, Mary Moore, 363. 
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P-78, 468, *672, 817-18; photo., 
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Мое, Е. B., Р-51. 

Moffit, Alexander, *713. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., P-50, 534, 
*655, *697. 

Montana, 1. assn mtg, 303. 

Montgomery, Hugh, 374, 

Mood, Fulmer, *697. 
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Moon, №. А., 365. 
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of the world,” 210-11, 220. 

Moore, Everett T., 534. 

Moreland, Carroll C., *704, 

Moreland, George B., *722. 

Morey, Jane, *667. 

Morey, Lucy Salamanci, P-114. 

Morgan, Joy E., *682. 

Morgan, Vera Е, cover Oct. 15. 

Morin, Wilfred Laurier, 374, 

Morison, Charles Keith, P-72, P- 
75, Р-105. 

Morley, Christopher, 138. 

Morrison, Alfred A., elected, P- 
129, 


Morsch, Lucile М. P-52, Р-56, 
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832; elected, P-37; rpt, P-56-57; 
“Simplifying descriptive cat. at 
the L, of Congress," 403. 

Morse, William F., 374. 

Morton, Elizabeth Homer, 

Morsman, E. Kimball, 810. 

Morton, Sterling, 796. 

Moses, Florence, cover Oct. 15. 

Moses, Horace S., 363. 

Moshier, L. Marion, 363, *693. 

Motley, Josephine, *720. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, P-32-33, 459, 
cover July, 598; “Informing the 
citizen іп a world at war," 448-_ 
55. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Harry M., P-94- 
96, *671. 

Mull, Margaret, cover Oct. 15. 

Mumford, L. Quincy, 363, *695, 
*714; rpt, P-56, *705-10. 

Mundt, Alice, P-84. 

Munn, В. Russell, P-29, P.30, 307; 
letter, 48. 

Munn, Ralph, 415, *692, *693; rpt, 
836-37, 

Munson, Helen W., *683. 

Murphy, Jean McK., P-83. 

Music, in is, 264, 359-60. 
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Myers, Eliot Kurtz, P-138- 39, 374. 
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N.B.C., handbks, 834. 

N.EA. and A.L.A. 
*680-83. 

Nadeau, Louis Pierre, 810. 

National assn of state 15, P-135-36, 

National council of women of the 
U.S., inc., 796, 832. 

National }. assns council See 
Council of пай ]. assns. 

National 1. of Panama, 417. 

National maternal and child health 
council, 142. 

Navy. See Armed forces. 

Nebraska, appropriation, 

Nef, John U., P-128. 

Negro history wk, 47. 

Neilson, Mrs. Francis, 796. 

Nelson, Mr. ard Mrs. Fred, 305. 

Nelson, Sterling D., 374. 

Nesbitt, Elizateth, elected, P-€5, 
P-67. 

Newcomb, Josiah T., Jr., 534. 


*722. 


com., rpt, 


*664. 


New England, 1. assn mtg, 576; 
sch. 1. assn mtg, 143, 303. 

New Jersey, appropriation, *664; 
defense council, 409; 1. assn 


mtg, 303. 
Newman, Robert George, 374. 
New Mexico, appropriation, 
New Providence, N.J., 1 
142, = 
New York, appropriation, 
assn mtg, 576. 
Newark, In, 837; p.l ežhibits, 33- 
39; wartime council, 219 
Newbery award, P-66, P-67, 43, 
468, 520-21, ү 
Newman, Helen, elected, P-129, 
Newman, Irene, P-68. 
"Newspaperman and 1. publicity," 
Brunckhorst, 327-30. 
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Newton, Lesley, 837. 

Nichol, Isabel, *680. 

Nielsen, Mrs, Glyde B., elected, 
Р-98. 

Nimitz, Catherine V., P-132, P-134. 

Nix, Lucile, 326. 

Noggle, Wave L., 

Noite, Claire, 
837. 

Nominating com., 149; rpt, 836-37. 

Nominations, 42, 836-37. 

Noon, Paul A. È., P-73, 296, *667, 
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North Carolina, appropriation, 
*664; state aid, P-17-20; univ. 
sch. of 1. science certification, 
140, 

North Dakota, |. assn mtg, 368, 

Norton, John A., *710. 

Norton, Margaret C., P-135; rpt, 
*699-700. 

“Notes on the Аш, democratic 
traditions and the p.L," Smith, 
255-58. 

Nourse, Louis M., 208, 322, *683, 
*687; photo., 208. 

Nurses, 136, 

Nursing, 47, 

Nursing-sch. 1 
*683. 

Nutrition, 236-37; Peterson, 323- 
26, 367, 

Nye, Lucie C., *680. 

Nyholm, Jens, nominated, 837. 
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O.C.D., call from, 532; pubs, 356- 
58, 360, 832; V-home campaign, 
624. See also Civilian defense. 

O. W.I., liaison In, 623-24, 

Oates, "Robert C. А., Р-69. 

Oathout, Melvin, 374. 

Oberheim, Grace М., P-122. 

Oberholtzer, Kenneth Е., *682. 

Oberndorfer; Anne Faulkner, P- 


elected, Р-51. 
*722; nominated, 


com., 150; rpt, 


бы зигуеу, 44. 

Of men and bks, 576, 

Official Defense Pubs Supplement, 
304. 

Official War Publications, 526, 

Officers, elected, Р-37. 

Ohr, Elizabeth, Р-84. 

Olivera, Vera, Р-85. 

O'Malley, Ruth, elected, P-73; rpz, 
Р-72-73, P-73-75. 

"On to victory with the V.B.C.,” 
Connor, 522-24. 

"One of ours," Beatty, 551. 

Ontario 1. assn, 48, 

Order and bk selection r.t, P-108- 
12, 

Oregon, appropriation, 
assn, P-48, 

“Organization of the Washington 
institute on war issues,” Cas- 
aday, 782-83, 

Organizations, coop, with, 767-70; 
war programs, 771-81. 

Orman, Oscar Carl, P-35, Р-4Е, 
146, 148, 149, 416, *699; rpt, 48, 
*704, *736, 

Orne, Jerrold, 75. 

Orr, Robert M., 374. 

Ortega, Daniel Samper. See Sam- 
per-Ortega, Daniel, 


*664; 1. 


Osborn, Andrew D., 

P-63, 575. 

Osborn, Frederick H., 83, 
letter, 578-79, 

Osborne, Ernest С., *684. 

Ospina, Cecilia, “659, 

“Our neighbor republics,” 305. 

“Our war job,” Milam, 584. 

Out-of-print bks, com, rpt, P-47- 
48, *700, 

Oxtoby, Fred B., 374. 
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Packard, Marion, elected, P-77, 

Page, James R. “Planning al 
insurance program,” 508-13, 

Paine, Augustus G., 305. 

Paine, Clarence $, P-35, P.49, 
416; nominated, 837. 

Paine; H. Thomas, Р.51, 

Palo, Alice Helen, *699. 

Pamphlet distribution service, 219- 


*705; electec, 


138; 


Pan -Am, child congress, 
coop., 240; day, 217. 

Panama, пай 1. of, See Naticnal 
l. of Panama, 

Parent educ. com., P-47, P-112- 
13; rpt, *683-84. 

Park, Charles V., P-51, 

Parker, Ralph Halstead, 

713. 


524; 


*697, 


Parker, Wyman West, 374, 

Parkinson, Herman О., *713. 

Parks, Martha Manier, *680. 

Parsons, Frances Gates, 299, 363. 

Parsons, Mary Prescott, P-128; 
"Ls and foreign born readers, 
1942," P.28.31, 

Partridge, Charlotte, P-83, P-85. 

Pasadena, Calif., defense council, 
216; p.l defense info, center, 
69-72; illus., 71. 

Paterson, Donald G., P-92-93, 

Paths to Tomorrow, 792-93. 

Paul, Ruth E., 810. 

Payne, Fernandus, *696, 

Peerson, Ethel, P-35, 416. 

Pell, Orlie, *673. 

Pence, Lois Howard, *721. 

Penna, Carlos Victor, P-101, 467, 
*659, 

Pennsylvania, state aid, P-25-27, 

Pensions, 302, 

Perry, Ellen, cover Oct. 15. 

Perry, Warren L., *701. 

Personal growth leaflets, *682. 

Personnel, *684-95, *705-10; div., 
793; div. rpt, *693-94; shortages, 
384-86, 824. 

“Personnel principles in а war ре- 
riod,” 320-22, 

Peters, Evelyn, cover Oct. 15. 

Peters, Wilk S., nominated, 837. 

Peterson, Harry N., P-102, 364, 
534, *713, *730; rpt, P-102-03. 

Peterson, Olga М., P-115, 771; 
“Community coop, for war-re- 
lated reading," 767-70; "Q.E.D.: 
bks stretch the food dollar,” 
323-26, 367; rpt, *726-30. 

Pettee, Julia, Р-52. 

Philadelphia Ls, 225-26. 

Philippines, univ. 1., 551. 

Phillips, Georgia Davis, rpt, P-55. 

Phillips, Mary E., cover Oct. 15. 
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Place, Lois Townley, Р.69, 
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Plaister, ‘Cornelia Dyer, *713. 

“Planning a 1. insurance program,” 
Page and Campbell, 508-13. 

"Planning for postwar |. bldgs," 
Wheeler, 179-91. 

Plates, govt order, 834-35. 

Plaut, Alice S., P-133, 149; rpt, 
P-85, 

Poldervaart, Arie, elected, P-129. 

Policy statement. See A.L.A,, pol- 
icy statement, 

Pomeroy, Eunice T., Р-29. 

Portuguese, institute on, 414. 

Posell, Elsa Z., P-29, P-79; elected, 
P-81, 

Postal regulations, 465. 

“Post-conf. trips," 395, 398. 

Post-defense planning com. See- 
Postwar planning com. 

Postell, Paul E., 534. 

Posters, 835, 836, 

Postwar planning, 463, 826; ab- 
stract service, 360; com., 17, 
150; com. rpt, P-39, *656-57; 
Danton, 812-17; Fleming, 784- 
88; Kimmel and Shaw, 95-99; 
Long, 797-807, Aeri 55; Merriam, 

764; Wright, 

“Postwar dea for Is in the 
Dept. of Ag," Kimmel and 
Shaw, 95-99, 

Postwar p. ls, Broughton, 569-72; 
Vitz, 567-69. 

“Postwar relationships and inter- 
nat] cultural relations," Lord, P- 
13-16. 

“Postwar standards for p.ls,” *656, 
*731, *735, 

Powell, Benjamin E., rpt, P-49-52, 

Prael, Barbara, Р-125. 

Pratt, Catharine, 362, 
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Prevost, Marie Louise, rpt, P-61. 
Price, Miles O., P-135, 413, *657, 

*705; elected, Р-129. 

Price, P. P., letter, 307-08. 

Priorities, 294-95, 462, 826. 

Prismon, Donald R., 374. 
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against the Hazards of War, 359. 
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1941," Settelmayer, 399-402, 
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Brunckhorst, 327.30; budgets, 
840; com., P-114-15; com. rec- 
ommendations, P-45-46; com. rpt, 
*729-30; div. rpt, *726-30; Peter- 
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Radio, Bauer, 547-50. 
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l centers," 18-23, 
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Raney, M. Llewellyn, *702, 
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Ranlett, Louis Felix, P-102, *710, 
cover Oct. 15, 
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Rash, Dillman A., 810. 
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* cover Oct. 15. 
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Rural L. Service, *670. 

Rush, Charles E., P-76; "Bureau 
of info. on civilian defense," 
14- E elected, P.52, 

Rush, N. Orwin, *672. 

Russell, "Dorothy, 16, 85-86. 

Russell, Dorothy E., Р-98. . 

Russell, Harold G., "701. < 

Russell, John: Dale, P-129, P-130, 

Russell, John Richmond, P-39, P- 
117, 77, 253, cover April, 467, 
*655, *658, *748, *759; "Ls in 
war areas," P-11-12; nominated, 
836; rpt, *660-61. 

Russia, Ins in, 765-66, 

Russian scientific periodicals, 418- 
19. 

Rutzen, Ruth, 326, 606, 771; “Соп- 
verting the 1. to war conditions,” 
586-97; “P.L и to war- 
time needs," 231-4 

Ruzicka, J. Vernon, в, 

Ruzicka, Rudolph R., 534. 

Ryan, John K., Р-115. 
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Sackett, Mrs. Henry W., 305. 

Sacra, Mabel S., P-69. 

Jobn, Francis R., 147, 151, 
С +686; “War info. centers," 
73. 

St. John, Sarah, P-83, P-84. 

Salaries, staff, and tenure bd, civil 
service stthcom., P-116-17; mtg, 
366; “Personnel principles in a 
war period," 320-22; rpt, *684- 
87. 

Saltsman, Sue A., Р-90. 

Sambaquy, Lydia ‘de Queiroz, P-33, 
P-101, 467, *659, 

Sammons, Wheeler, 796. 

Samper-Ortega, Daniel, 408, 

Sampson, Elizabeth, 418, 

Sanchez, Manuel, 408, *658, *659, 
*689. 

Sanders, Emily, 363. 

Sanderson, Charles R., 208, 467, 
*658, *690; elected, P-37; photo., 
208, 

Sanderson, Dwight, "670. ~ 

Sanderson, Edna M., *689. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., P-73, 627, 
*669, *714; elected, P-73, 575. 

Saturday Review of Les í 305 834. 

Sauer, Julia L., 524, 

Savage, Agnes, P-84. 


*678; 


*638. 


Savage, Louise, *667; “Bk post 
law,” 789-90, 
Savord, Ruth, *658, *721; ар- 


pointed, P-37, 468. 
Saxine, Anita, cover Oct. 15. 
Sayers, Frances Clarke, P-66. 
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Sayre, Harrison, 832. 

"Searcity problems in wartime,” 
315-19, 

Schenk, Gretchen Knief, 627. 

Schmitt, Martin F., 374. 

Schnabel, Oscar, *716. 

Schneider, Evelyn, cover Oct. 15. 

Schocker, Elsie, 364. 

School and children’s 1. div., rpt, 
*731-34, 

School 18, sect., P-68-70; wartime 
educ. and, 217-18. See also 
Statistics—General and salary 
tables. ў 

“School 15 and the morale pro- 
gram," Jones, 102-04. 

“School Is and the war," Ander- 
son, 480-85. 

School L. Administration: An An- 
notated Biblio., 418. 

Schrage, Jennie Thayer, P-77, P- 
79, P-80; elected, P-73. 

Schuette, Sybil C., elected, P-121. 

Schunk, Russell J., *711. 

Schwartz, Daniel, elected, P-108. 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., *695, 
*715. 

Scoggin, Margaret C., 297; elected, 
P-72, 

Scott, Almere L., P-72; rpt, P-76- 
77 


Scrapbooks, 419, 574, 793, 796. 

Scripture, Elizabeth, 46, *682, 
*720; nominated, 836, 

Scudder, Robert E., P-114, *701, 
*731, 810, 837. 

Seebach, Edel Е., P-32, P-33, Р- 
90; photo., 336. 

Seeger, Charles, P-134. 

Senior В. sch. Is, See Statistics— 
General and salary tables. 

Serials com., rpt, *701-02, 

Serials, r.t, P-117-18. 

Settelmayer, John C., P-122, *669; 
“P.I. service in the U.S., 1941," 
399-402. 

Severns, Hannah, *730. 

Severs, Florence H., P-53, P-119, 

Seversky, Alexander P. de, 412. 

Shapiro, Bernard A., 374. 

Shapiro, Ruth H., P-125, *687, 
cover Oct. 15; elected, P-126. 

Shaw, Charles B., elected, P-49, 
575. 

Shaw, Ralph R., P-50, 97, 152, 
*657, *684, *730; elected, P-37; 
“Postwar planning for ls in the 
Dept. of Ag.” 95-99, 

Shea, Agatha IL., 525; “Am. youth 
reserves: Chicago," 828. 

Shellow, Sadie, P-123. 

Shemorry, Mary C., Р-68, Р-69. 

Shepley, Gladys, elected, P-72. 

Sheppard, Fannie A., P-52, P-55; 
rpt, *722. : 

Sherman, Clarence E., P-85-86, P- 
94, P-100, 16, 34, 147, 207, 467, 
553, *655, *671, *715; elected, 
P-37; photo, 207, 470; rpt, F- 
94-96, *671-72. 

Sherman, Evelyn A., P-90. 

Sherman, Stuart C., P-100. 

Sherwood, Grace M., 362, *665. 

Shirley, Wayne, P-90, P-112, P- 
119, 149; rpt, P-48. 

Shores, Louis S., *687, 810. 


Shorey, Katharine, *684. 

“Shortage of Ins," Hostetter, 384- 
36. 

Shortages, 315-19. 


Shove, Raymond Н., *699; rpt, 
*701-02. 

Shriver, Harry, P-135, 413. 
Sibert, Lawrence D., Р-88-89, 
#715, *716. 

“Significance of the children's 
charter in wartime,” Lenroot, 
513-18, 


Silverman, Dorothy, elected, P-108. 

Simonds, Robert Harold, 810, 

Simonelli, Jorge Alberto, *659. 

“Simplifying descriptive cat. at 
the L. of Congress," Morsch and 
Henkle, 403. 

Simpson, Elvet, 528. 

Sink, Louise Justice, cover Oct. 15. 

Sisco, Frank T., *657. 

Skidmore, E. H., 94, 

Skrzypek, Alexander J., Р-126. 

Slater, Edward K., P-93, 

Sleeper, Helen Joy, P-134, 

Sleeper, Ruth, *683. 

Slesinger, Donald, *676. 

Small ls r.t., P-119.21. 

Small Town Manual, 524, 

Smiley, Wendell W., 298, cover 
Oct, 15. 

Smith, Carleton Sprague, P-134. 

Smith, Charles Copeland, P-133. 

Smith, Charles W., *696, *697. 

Smith, Clifton T., 810, 

Smith, Dorothy E., P-69. 

Smith, Dorothy Elizabeth, rpt, P- 
126. 


Smith, Dorothy Frizzell, elected,” 


Р-70. 

Smith, Edith L., *684, 

Smith, Edward Fowler, 374. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., *684, *711. 

Smith, Esther A., rpt, P-58. 

Smith, Evelyn, “On to Wis.” 331- 
32, 

Smith, Gretta, P-84, Р-85. 

Smith, Hal Haynes, 374. 

Smith, Irene, P-66, 297. 

Smith, Jean Gardiner, P-66-67, 333. 

Smith, Joe Patterson, “Notes оп 
the Am, democratic traditions 
and the p.L," 255-58. 

Smith, Leland Rooy, *697, *698. 

Smith, Lillian H., elected, P-67. 

Smith, Marjorie, 364, 

Smith, Mrs, Philip Sidney, 298. 

Smith, Stewart W., P-110-12. 

Smith, Xenophon P., 308, 410. . 

Smythe, Mary L., P-69. 

Sneed, Pearl, 363. 

Snider, Eulah Mae, 363, cover Oct. 
15 


Snider, John H., 44, *720, *722, 
836, 

Snook, Vera J., 364, *710; nomi- 
nated, 837, 

Snow, Miriam B., elected, Р-70. 

Sonne, Niels Henry, 810. 

Soroka, John J., 810, 

Southeastern 1. assn, 
576. . 

Southwestern 1. assn, mtg, 576. 

Sowell, Bertie L., 419. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., 364; “How 
a state 1. assn can help," 619. 


P-48; mtg, 
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Special 1. fied survey, jt com., 
150, 

Special projects, advisory bd for 
study of, P-122. 

“Specialized is and the war,” 
Bass, 486-91. 

Spector, Herman K., *680, 

Speer, Lillian M., Р-125, 

Spencer, Lee Bowen, 374. 

Spewack, Bella, 138. 

Spinka, Matthew, Р-115. 

Spivak, Laurence, 138. 

Staff organizations r.t., P-122-26; 
const., P-125. 

Stallings, H. Dean, cover Oct, 15. 

Standards, р.1., 221. 

Stanford, Edward B., P-122, *669. 

Starr, Helen K., rpt, Р-58-60. 

“State agencies lead in war effort,” 
620-21. 

“State aid for state-wide 1. de- 
velopment,” Mich, Р-20-25; 
N.C., P-17-20; Pa., Р-25-27. 

State Grants to P.Ls., 626, *670. 

State relationships com., 150; rpt, 
149, *736. 

Statistical asst., rpt, *735-36, 

Statistics—General and salary 
tables—Coll. and sch. ls, sum- 
mary, 120; coll and univ. ls, 
121-28; p.ls serving 10,000 to 
34,999, 289-92; pls serving 
35,000 to 99,999, р.15 
serving 100,000 to 199,999, 279. 
83; p.s serving more than 
200,000, 274-78; ps summary, 
273; secondary sch. Is, 132-33; 
teachers coll, and normal sch. Is, 
129-31. , 

Statistics, analysis, 112-18, 264-72; 

' coll, and univ. ls, 112-16; defini- 
tions, 118-20, 272-73; р.1з, 264, 
72, 399-402; sch. 15, 116-18. 

Statistics com., rpt, 152, *714. 

Stearns, Lutie E., P-37. 

Steinbarger, Helen T., 363, *680. 

Stelle, Helen V., 363 

Stephens, Eleanor Sharpless, 
elected, P-73, 575; letter, 408- 
09; nominated, 837. 

Stern, William B., rpt, *661-65, 

Steuernagel, Bella, 364. 

Stevens, Rolland, 810. 

Stewart, David Marshall, 810. 

Stewart, Patricia L., 298. 

Stibitz, Mildred T., P-125, P-126, 
298, *673. 

Stickle, Dorothy W., *684. 

Stieg, Lewis F., *684. 

Stokes, Katharine Martin, P-50. 

Stone, Beatrice S., “Children in a 
democracy," 404-07. 

Stone, Ermine, *713. 

Stone, John Paul, *695. 

Storytelling, 219. | 

Stouffer, $. М., 369, *683. 

Stout, Rex, 412. 

Stritman, Harry R., P-98, P-99, 
+655, 810; elected, P-37. 

Stromdahl, Judith E., P-67. 

Struglia, Erasmus J., 374. 

Stuart, Clara, cover Oct. 15. 

Stuart, Theresa C., 362. 

Studies, cat., 418; l. war services, 
408; postwar l standards, 410. 
Study of special projects, advisory 

bd. rpt, *684. 
Subcommittees, P-47, 


Suber, Catherine E., cover Oct. 15. 

Subject Fields in General Educ., 
46. 

Subscription bks com., rpt, *722. 

"Suggested activities for wartime 
l service," 6-10. 

Suggestions for a Trade Union L., 
44, *673. 

Sullivan, Maud Durlin, 364, *675; 
elected, P-85. 

Sulzberger, Arthur Hays, 796. 

Sumner, Edward A., 796. 

Supply Line for ihe Battle of 
Ideas, 526. 

Survey Graphic, 304. 

Surveys, p.1., 143. 

Sussex county, N.J., 1, estab., 142. 

Swanson, Helen G., P-98. 

Sweeney, Mary А., P-79-80, 

Swepston, Miriam K., 
elected, Р-92. 

Swift, Grace, cover Oct, 15. 

Swing, Raymond Gram, “Berlin 
bonfre," 375-76, 
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T.V.A., regional service, 222. 

Taft, Charles P., *655, 

Talking bks, 225, 368. 

Tanner, Opal F., cover Oct, 15. 

Tarr, Anna M., Р-50. 

Tate, Blanche, cover Oct. 15. 

Tate, Vernon D., *715, 

Tatum, W. G., Jr., 534. 

Taube, Mortimer, *702. 

Taubert, Marie, P-100, 

Taylor, Walter M., elected, P-77. 

Taylor, Zada, P-67. 

Teachers coll. 15. See Statistics— 
. General and salary tables. 

Tead, Ordway, "672. 

Technical Is, 135. 

Tennessee, appropriation, *664, 
*734; 1. assn mtg, 303, 369. 

Terhune, Marion E., Р-53. 

Terry, Helen, P-33, 337, 

Tesovnik, Mary E., Р-53. 

“Testimony of friendship,” Сота- 
cho, 311-12, 

Texas 1. assn, mtg, 303. 

“Textbooks of the year," 419. 

Theatre 1. assn, Р-136-39. 

“This is our war," Long, 629-44, 

Thomas, Edith, elected, P-77. 

Thomas, Martin E., 810. 

Thomas, Nancy B., cover Oct, 15. 

Thomas, Sarah, *714. 

Thompson, Alice B., cover Oct. 15. 

Thompson, Elizabeth H., 418. 

Thompson, Lawrence S., P-52, 

Thomson, Jean, *675. 

Thornton, Jack, 553. . 

Thorpe, Helene, “Public 1. re- 
sponds to wartime needs," 231- 
42. 

“Three basic needs in war and 
peace,” Metcalf, 471-75. 

Thurman, William R., *716. 

Thurow, Waldemar А., 534. 

Tichenor, Barcus, elected, Р-51. 

Tilly, Н. Dorothy, P-133. 

Time on Their Hands, 46. 

Timmerman, Hazel B., 366, 793; 
rpt, *684-87, *693-94. 

Tires, priorities, 294-95, 826; reso- 


P-90; 


` Tucker, 
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lutions on, Р-44-45. 
Tisdel, Kenneth S., P-100. 
Titcomb, Edith V., P-66, 

*681. 

Titus, Harry W., 374. 

Tobin, James Golden, 810. 

“To wear in Milwaukee,” 332-33, 

“Today’s readers shape tomorrow’s 
world,” Danton, 812-17. 

Tomlinson, Laurence Elliott, *730, 

Tompkins, Miriam D., 33, 559, 
*678, *693, *718. 

Toombs, Elizabeth, cover Oct. 15. 

Toronto conf., 17. 

“Toward an intellectual offensive,” 
MacLeish, 423-28. 

Towne, Jackson Edmund, Р-136-37. 

Townes, Mary Ella, 793. 

Tracy, Vera R., 298. 

Tracy, Warren, 374, 

Trade union Is, 44, 

Training devicesp 199-202, 

Trautman, Ray L., 16, 82-83, 374; 
photo, 62. 

Treasurer’s rpt, 841-44, 

Tremaine, Marie, *698. 

Trost, Theodore Louis, P-115, P- 
116. 

Trustee articles: administration, 
McDiarmid, 192-95; Am. tradi- 
tions and p.1., Smith, 255-58; 
functions, Bradley, 390.93; fu- 
ture of p.ls, Vitz, 567-69; post- 
war ps, Broughton, 569-72, 
Fleming, 784-88; p. relations, 
Bond, 105-09, Brunckhorst, 327- 
30 


2-70, 


“Trustee—the 1’s cabinet official,” 
Bradley, 390-93. 

Trustees, citation of, P-34-35, 468. 

Trustees div., Р-77-78. 

Tryon, Lucia M., 363. 

Harold W., *691; “In- 
service training in large p.Is," 
196-202. 

Tucker, Robert C., 374, 

Tucker, William Pierce, *730, 

Tupper, William E., P-33; photo., 
336. 

Turner, Elizabeth Т., *714. 

Typewriters, 573-74. 
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U.S. govt, A.L.A, and, 462-66, 
*652-54, 824.26, 

U.S.O., P-36. 

Ulbricht, Elsa, P-82, Р-83. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., P-129-31, 231- 
32, 298, 

Unconquered People, 527. 

Unger, Nell Avery, elected, P-37. 

Union List of Microfilms, 305, 530-. 
31. 

Union List of Serials com., rpt, 
*703-04. 

Unit Costs in a Selected Group of 

^ Hi-Sch. Ls, 303. 

‘United Nations at war,” 414, 

“United States info. center," Root, 
517-19. | 

Universities, in war, 624-25; Dyks- 


tra, 492-99, а 
“Universities and the war,” Dyks- 
tra, 492.99. 


University ext, 1, service sect, Р- 
76-77. 
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University Is sect., Р-52. 

University 1. ext, rt, 17. 

Urban, William, 534. . 

Uribe-White, Enrique, 408, *659, 
*688, 

“Use of radio by a profession," 
Bauer, 547-50. 

Utah, 1. assn mtg, 628. 

Utley, George B., P-35, P-132. 

Utter, Ruth, “L. invades the fac- 
tory," 379-83. : 


у 


V-home campaign, 624. 
Май Аташ, Jane І, elected, P- 
18. 

Van Deusen, Marjorie H., P-65. 

Van Hoesen, Henry Bartlett, P- 
55, P-94, *671, *698. 

Van Kirk, Gale, P-107; elected, 
P-108, 

Van Lenten, Dorothy J., Р-53. 

Van Male, Jchn, *669, *696, *697. 

van Patten, Nathan, *704. 

Van Wagoner, Murray D., mes- 
sage, Р-94. 

Vander Ploeg, Jeannette, *733. 

Vanek, Edna Veronica, 626, *721. 

Vantz, Anne, 528. 

Vaughan, Estelle M. A., *672. 

Vermont, appropriation, *664; map, 
21. 

"Vermont's regional 1. centers," 
Randolph, 18-23. ` 

“Victory begins at home," Dan- 
ton, 535-46.. 

Victory bk гисіїоп, 413. 

Victory bk campaign, 34-35, 174, 
463-64; Connor, 377-78, 552-54, 
829.30; mantal, 49-60, 157-72; 
methods o2 distribution, 157-72; 
programs, 138; rpt, P-43-44, 215, 
293; "We want bks," 82-89. 

Villela, Ruth Libanio, P-33, P-101, 
467, *659. 

Virginia, appropriation, 365, *664, 
*669, *734. 

Vitz, Carl, F-77, *657, *667; nomi- 
nated, 836; rpt, *711; "What's 
ahead for the p.l?” 567-69, 

Vivian, Marjorie E., P-55, 837; 
elected, P-118; rpt, P-62. 

Vocational guidance, 368. 

von Ende, Eunice Ankeney, *697, 
cover Oct, 15. 

von Urff, Earrison A., “War ac- 
tivities of the engineering socie- 
ties L," 514-16, 

Vormelker, Rose L., *722. 
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"Vosper, Zaidee B., rpt, *721-22. 
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W.C.T.U. 1, illus, 185. 

W.P.A. 1. service advisory com., 
Р.47 

Waechter, Lola, *720 

Waldman, Esther H., 810. 

Waldon, Freda F., 145; letter, 48. 

Walker, Caroline Burnite, P-65. 

Walker, Robert A., 96. Г 

Wallgren, Anne Patricia, Р-84. 

Walter, Frank K., P-118; rpt, *697- 


98. 
Walther, Florentine F., 337, 
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Wants and offers, 156, 372, cover 
Aug., 840. 

War, Is and, 3-5, 6-10, 16, 135, 
306, 308, 428, 819-23; Anderson, 
480-85; Ваѕѕ,, 486-91; Beals, 
476-79; Blakely, 429-37; Brown, 
66-68, 456-59; Council policy 
statements, 3-4, 428; Danton, 
535-46; display, 361; Dykstra, 
492-99; Fulmer, 610-12; hospital 
15, 250-52; Lund, 370; MacLeish, 
423-28; Metcalf, 471-75, 607-09; 
Mowrer, 448-55; Peterson, 767- 
70; pubs, 35; Root, 830-31; Rut- 
zen, 586-97; Thorpe and Rutzen, 
231-42; White, 63-66. See also 
rpts of Pres, and Exec. Secy and 
many coms and bds, 

“War activities of the engineering 
societies L," von Urff, 514-16. 
"War and 15,” 584, 
War communiques, 

220. 

War documentation center, 361-62, 
527 

War info, radio programs, 359. 

War info. and educ. services com., 
mbrs, 35-36, 138. See also War- 
time com, on educ, and info, 

“War info. centers,” St. John, 73. 

War info, centers, 6-7, 214, 228; 
Colorado, 563-66; Danton, 500- 
07; Denver, 35; Detroit, 233-34; 
distribution to, 214, 228; Gary, 
36; New York, 73; Pasadena, 
69-72; Univ. of М.С., 14-15, 

War info. index, 371-72, 

War Policy for Am. Schs., 303-04. 

"War programs of citizen organi- 
zations,” Merrill, 771.81. 

War recreation congress, 573. 
“War services offered by the Iowa 
State Coll L.," Brown, 66.68. 

Warde, Beatrice, P-64, 

Wardlaw, J. C., *676. 

Warner, Frances, P-117, *702. 

Warren, Althea H., 16, 34-35, 147, 
206, 293, 377, 467, *647, *655, 
*697, *736, 838; elected, P-37; 
"For fighting men," 174; photo., 
62, 206, 470; “We want bks,” 
82-89, 

Warren, Hazel B., P-32, P-72, P- 
73, P-104, *671. 

Wartime commission, 134; 1. mbrs, 
134, 

Wartime сот. on educ. and info., 
mbrs, 224, See also War info. 
and educ. services com, 

Washington 1. assn, chap. status 
granted, 149. { 

Washington state |. assn, chap. 
status granted, 17, 

Wasson, J. Donald, 374. 

Waters, Edward N., P-32, P-132, 
359; rpt, P-132-35, 

Watkins, Marjorie, rpt, Р-60-61. 

Watrous, Livingston, 138. 

"Way I see it," Kaufman, 242. 

Weatherby, Marguerite Jean, 810. 

“We want bks," 82-89, 

Wead, Katharine H., 362. 

Weadock, James J., Jr., P-94, *716. 

Webb, Helmer L., *655, *704, 

Webb, Marian A., P-67. 

Webb, Stafford W., 374. 

Webbert, Charles A., 374, 
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Weber, Dorothy H., Р-91-92, 

Wefel, Emelia E., 298. 

Weitzel, William T., 534. 

Welch, Eleanor W., elected, P-51. 

Welchner, Carl E., 374; “Air corps 
ls," 78-81 

“Welcome to Milwaukee,” Caffrey, 
261-63. 

Wells, Louise M., Р.84, 

Welsford, Р, $. J., letter, 227, 

Wennerblad, Sonja, elected, P.57. 

Wessels, Helen E., elected, P-92. 

West Virginia, appropriation, *662, 
*669-70; 1. assn, mtg, 628; 1. 
commission, 299. 

Westervelt, Gretchen, *667. 

“What good are the annual sta- 
tistics?” McHale, 264-72, 

What to Read in Psychology, *672. 

“What’s ahead for the p.l?” Vitz, 
567-69, 

“What’s happening?” 824.26. 

Wheatcroft, Beverly, 363, 

Wheeler, Arthur E., *716. 

Wheeler, Claribel A., *683. 

Wheeler, Joseph L., 16, 147, 149; 
“Postwar I. bldgs," 179-91. 


Wheeler, Joseph Towne, P-99, 
*711. 

Wheelock, Webster, 529. 

"When the fighting is over,” 


Wright, 811. 

White, Carl M., P-50, 36, 146, 
*726; “Higher educ, and the 
war,” 63-66. 

White, Edna Noble, *684. 

White House conf. on children in 
a democracy, 404-07, 409, 410-11. 

Whiteacre, George A., 810, 

Whitmack, Ann, cover Oct, 15. 

Whitten, Joseph Nathaniel, 534, 

Whittle; Katherine W., cover Oct. 
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Who's Who in America, citations, 
30 


“Who's who in 1, service," 628. 

“Why а North Am. 1. in Mexico?” 
Lydenberg, Р-7. 

“Why plan now?” Merriam, 764. 

Widowit, Betty, P-100, 

Wigginton, May Wood, 409, 

Wight, Edward A., *711, *713. 

Wikander, Lawrence, 534. 

Wilcox, Francis O., P-39; “Ls and 
the war effort of the Americas," 
TP-3.6. 

Wilcox, Jerome Kear, P-114, P. 
135, 304, 413, 526, 837; rpt, P- 
41-42, P-114, *700-01. 

Wilkins, Robert H., 374. 

Wilkinson, Mary S., *722; elected, 
P-65, 575, 

Will, Grinton I., P-116, *687, *703. 

Williams, Alice, 364. 

Williams, Chester S., memo., 214, 
228. 

Williams, Gomer, 810, 

Williams, Mabel, elected, P-72; rpt, 
P-64. 

Williamson, William Landram, 810. 

Willis, Frank M., 534. 

Willis, Margaret, 48, 300, *721. 

Willkie, Wendell, 138, 823, 

Wilson, Bertha K., P-98; elected, 
Р-98. 

Wilson, Eugene, *687. 
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Wilson, Eugene H., P-49, P.52. 

Wilson, H, W., P-114. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 529, 
*689. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 449. 

Wilson Co., relations with com. 
See Relations with H. W. Wil- 
son Co. com. 

Wilson l. publicity honor roll, See 
L. publicity honor roll. 

Winchell, Constance M., rpt, *740. 

Windle, John T., 146, 297. 

Windsor, Phineas L., 146, 297, 298. 

Winser, Beatrice, 219, 837; letter, 
371-72, 

Winslow, Amy, P-116, 322, 367, 
*657, *687; rpt, "684.87. 

Wirt, Edith, *675. 

Wisconsin, appropriation, *664; 1. 
assn mtg, 143; travel info., 331: 
32; univ. 1. sch., 140. . 

Witmer, Eleanor M., 322, *687. 

Wolstenholme, Rebecca, P-105, P- 
107; elected, P-108. 

Wood, M. B., 16, 83-84. 

Woodward, Laura A., P.32, 259. 

Woolpert, Elton D., “Public 
finance and the future of 1s,” 
243-49,: 301, 

Work with foreign born r.t., P-128. 

Work with tchrs and sch. adminis- 
trators r.t., 126. 

Work with the blind com., P-126- 
28; rpt, *675. 

Work with the foreign born com.. 
*754; rpt, *675. 

Works, Сео. A., *669. 

“World tomorrow," Long, 845-55. 

Wright, A. Shaw, letter, 420, 580. 

Wright, Quincy, “When the fight- 
ing is over," 811, 

Wright, Mrs. S, B., 94. 

Wright, Wyllis E., P-63, 297, *658; 
elected, P-63, 575; rpt, *703-04. 

Wyer, Malcolm G., 35, 364, 409. 

Wyeth, Ola M., 363. 

Wyllie, John Cook, 374. 

Wyoming, 1, assn mtg, 226. 


Y 


Yabroff, Arthur, 534. 

Yakovkin, Innokenty, ‘Courageous 
Ins,” 765-66. 

Yenawine, Wayne Stewart, *730. 

Yerxa, Catharine Miles, 298, 405; 
elected, Р-73. 

Yocom, Frances L., P-55. 

Young, Ellsworth R., 42-43. 

Young, Marian C., P-67; elected, 
P-67. 

Young, Susanna, *714, 

Young people's reading r.t., P-70- 
72. 


*671, 


Youth, war and, 525-26. 

Youth and the Future, 225. 

oy Tr activities: 
and," Krohn, i 

Yust, William Frederick, *713. 


Z 


Zander, Arnold, Р-106. 

Zelle, Mary Roemer, elected, P-93. 
Zimmerman, Janet K., *672. 
Zimmerman, Lee, 419, *716. 


Cleve- 


Youth Victory Activities: Cleveland | 


MILDRED L. KROHN 


Miss Krohn is assistant in the Office for Service to Youth 
of the Cleveland Public Library, 


| A A YOUNG AMERICAN, І pledge myself 

to work for victory for my country. 

I will do my part to make my coun- 

try strong by keeping myself physically, 

mentally, and spiritually fit; by wasting 

nothing; by doing useful work; and by pre- 

paring myself to do my part in all emer- 
gencies. 

By signing this pledge thousands of 
young people of Greater Cleveland have 
become Youth Victory workers. The 
Youth Victory Activities Program, de- 
signed by the Cleveland Civilian Defense 
Council especially for young people, has 
influenced many of the youth in this vicin- 
ity to do something definite in the war 
effort, All youth-serving agencies have 
sponsored this program and young people 
participating are referred to existing or- 
ganized groups where the desired activity 
is offered. If they do not wish to join a 
group they work individually. New 
groups are organized as needs arise. Ас- 
tivities include collection of salvage mate- 
rials, repairing toys for day nurseries, 
sewing and knitting for the Red Cross, 
joining first aid classes, working on farms, 
taking care of children, building model 
airplanes, remembering the boys in camps, 
victory gardening, collecting books and 
magazines, holding discussion groups for 
better understanding of present world 
conditions and postwar problems. 

Our world is again living in days that 
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“try men’s souls,” and now, as in all ages, 
the best antidote for stress and strain is 
purposeful accomplishment. . In several 
neighborhoods volunteers have contacted 
all the organized youth groups in their 
communities to form youth councils that 
will function for civilian defense purposes. 
A mothers’ group in a settlement house 
has accepted the responsibility of directing 
their children in war activity. 

Inquiries from young people at the head- ` 
quarters of the Civilian Defense Council 
are referred to the library where the pro- 
gram is explained, available literature dis- 
tributed, and referral made to agencies. 
This program gives libraries an oppor- 
tunity to work with and direct people to 
all youth-serving agencies within the city 
and community. The cooperation and co- 
ordination as a result of war needs prom- 
ises to be of immeasurable benefit to our 
libraries in the future. For the success 
of this program trained leadership is es- 
sential and several courses in leadership 
training have been offered by some of the 
sponsoring agencies. 

A leaflet, Youth Victory Activities, out- 
lines the program and suggests possible 
activities, but the list is not intended to be 
final and young people are using their 
imaginations and developing new spheres 
of activity and progressive leadership. To 
win the war and do it quickly demands 
every person's wholehearted effort and that 
includes al] young people. 
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American Youth Reserves: Chicago 


AGATHA L. SHEA 


Miss Shea is director of work with children in the Chicago Public Library. 


ORK with the American Youth Re- 

serve groups inaugurated last spring! 
has been continued and expanded in the 
Chicago Public Library. Аза preliminary 
to more intensive organization of local 
groups, children’s librarians have attended 
basic training courses under the Chicago 
Office of Civilian Defense, some preparing 
for group work with'children in the inter- 
mediate (12-15) age range and others for 
instructional work in the volunteer leader- 
ship course open to older vouth. Follow- 
ing this preparation, library cooperation 
has been possible from three angles—or- 
ganizing and directing children’s groups, 
supervising the leadership activities of the 
senior А.Ү.К. members (16-21 years), and 
aiding in the selection and instruction of 
adult volunteers who may wish to work 
with either the intermediate or senior 
A.Y.R. 

Two of the most outstanding summer 
A.Y.R. activities were the all-community 
parade in the South Chicago area and a 
youth mass meeting and conference held 
in a large Polish-American district on the 
northwest side of the city. In the South 
Chicago parade, library group members 
displayed the products oi their A.Y.R. 
work project—a contribution of soft toys 
and dolls made for the British children. 
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In this district the children’s librarian, 
Mrs. Bertha Schuman Jenkinson, serves 
not only as A.Y.R. library director ‘but 
also as community youth director for the 
Chicago O.C.D. organizing and unifying 
the work of the various organizations, 

"Ihe conference on the northwest side 
in which the local children’s librarian, 
Mrs. Helen L. Gordon, was an energetic 
and able leader, utilized library facilities, 
holding committee meetings in the young 
people’s room and calling upon both juve- 
nile and adult library leadership in formu- 
lation of their program, details of the 
organization, etc. The conference re- 
sulted in a working committee represent- 
ing many national and religious groups. 
It chose education among young people, 
with special emphasis upon war produc- 
tion, citizenship, and democracy, for first 
attention. Needless to say, this educa- 
tional program will lean heavily on the 
library for materials as well as leadership. 
The intermediate A.Y.R. of the same 
district is planning a Victory Folk Festival 
as a benefit performance for Allied War 
Relief. An A.Y.R. girls’ group has pre- 
pared а conservation fashion show. А 
regular feature of the club's work. is a 
panel discussion in which the young peo- 
ple present current problems affecting 
youth today, drawing upon library re- 
sources for their reading. 
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1943 Victory Book Campaign 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


In this article the V .B.C. director tells of the future plans for the campaign. 
and gives information for the use of librarians on carrying out the plans. 


HIS IS not only a war of soldiers in 

uniform, it is a war of the people— 

of all the people—and it must be 
fought not only on the battlefield but in the 
cities and in the villages, in the factories 
and in the heart of every man, woman, and 
child who. loves freedom. . . . This is the 
People's War. It is our war...—From the 
Vicar’s sermon in the motion picture, “Mrs. 
Miniver,” produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. | 


For almost a year now we have been 
fighting our share of that war in our li- 
braries all over the country. We have 
been collecting books from our generous 
fellow citizens, which we have been sort- 
ing; packing, and shipping to the men of 
our fighting forces. The officials of our 
War and Navy Departments responsible 
for library service have heartily com- 
mended us for our efforts in supplement- 
ing their activities by providing about five 
million suitable books. Now they want 
us to do it again. Our Army, Navy, and 
Merchant Marine are growing in leaps 
and bounds and the need for books of 
interest and enjoyment remains all too 
evident—so let's go! 


Dates or New DRIVE 


The active solicitation campaign is 
scheduled to run from January 5 to 
March 5. If any adjustment of these 


dates becomes necessary, a special bulletin 
will be issued announcing such changes. 


PUBLICITY 

A special Campaign Committee con- 
sisting of Franklin P. Adams of “Infor- 
mation Please’ fame, Edward L. Ber- 
nays, leading public relations counsel, and 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, has volunteered to 
plan and conduct the strategy of the forth- 
coming renewal of the V.B.C. This 
campaign will be managed by Raymond 5. 
Rubinow and ably assisted by a staff of 
specialists operating at the headquarters 
office in the Empire State Building. The 
campaign headquarters staff will set up 
the campaign committee end machinery 
of your community and you are urged 
once again to carry forward the all- 
important function of collecting, sorting, 
and preparing for shipment the books 
contributed. : 


COLLECTION, SORTING, AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
The campaign committee will solicit 
the cooperation of various groups in your 
community to assist you in gathering into 
the library the books donated by clubs, 
left at hotels and other public buildings, 
and offered in quantities by the private 
citizens from their homes. They will 
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contact the Boy Scout council leaders, lo- 
cal American Legion posts and other 
social groups, bread and milk companies, 
and other. delivery organizations to assist 
in this work. | 

Volunteer one or two evenings or a 
certain number of hours a week of your 
time to the’ person in charge of sorting 
at your library. Set yourself a quota of 
the number of books you. will examine and 
pack each week. A new manual of col- 
lection, sorting, and distribution pro- 
cedures will be prepared and distributed 
to you. Be ruthless in weeding out from 
the collection such materials as will not 
prove actively useful, interesting, and en- 
joyable to our sailors, soldiers, and mer- 
chant seamen. Such careful selection will 
at one and the same time enhance our 
service and reduce the cost made necessary 
by the shipping of relativelv unserviceable 
material. е 

In the best interests of the war effort, 
the military and naval authorities in gen- 
eral no longer approve of the practice 
permitted at the outset of our activities, 
of distributing books directly to the posts 
and bases from the neighboring libraries. 
They further point out that our activity 
supplementing their regular book services 
will prove considerably more valuable to 
them if the books can be brought together 
into large warehouses and the ргорог- 
tions of the various types of books, viz., 
fiction, nonfiction, better balanced than 
they were during our first campaign. In 
the light of this wise limitation and sug- 
gestion, fourteen or so regional receiving 
and dispatching depots under the direc- 
tion of an appointed supervisor and 
assisting staff will be established into 
which the books will be sent from the 
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various local libraries. They will then 
be distributed from these to all the camps, 
bases, and posts on orders forwarded 
through the V.B.C. Headquarters Office 
from the War and Navy Departments 
and also from the U.S.O., A.M.M.L.A., 
and other bona fide receiving organiza- 
tions. Failure to conform to this plan 
as outlined will result in subsequent em- 
barrassment, as post librarians, special 
service officers, and others may not be 
permitted to accept any recreational ma- 
terials including books unless cleared 
through the proper channels. 


Two Urcent GENERAL REQUESTS 


Please remember that your library is 
one of several hundred reporting quan- 
tities of books sorted and packed ready 
for shipment to the V.B.C. Headquarters 
Office. Your cooperation is therefore 
urgently requested in the following two 
ways: | 

(1) Read carefully and carry out as 
far as it is possible all instructions. 

(2) Please remember that all the 
books collected during the active period 
of the campaign need not and should not 
necessarily be distributed as soon as col- 
lected. Our service should be extended 
beyond the limits of the actual campaign 
period so as to enable us to fill subsequent 
requests received from the armed forces 
during the ensuing months. If your li- 
brary is too small to store your Victory 
Book Collection, temporarily store them 
in borrowed quarters, either a vacant store 
or city building, until such time as they 
can be absorbed and distributed. We 
assure you that in this matter, as well as 
in all others, we will do everything pos- 
sible to assist you. 


Cataloging and Classification 
in Wartime 


MARION METCALF ROOT 


The Division of Cataloging and Classificatoion adopted this statement, 
prepared by the president of the division, at its meeting in Milwaukee 
on June 22. 


RR DISCUSSIONS of cataloging and 
cataloging problems, occasioned by the 
publication of the preliminary American 
second edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules, 
have revealed such diversity of opinion both 
among administrators and among catalog- 
ers that at first thought the possibility of 
general agreement seemed remote. The 
present situation, however, makes agree- 
ment imperative, in this as in other fields. 
According to the headmaster of Phillips 
Andover, “War is the supreme test of the 


adaptability of institutions, whether gov- 


ernmental, industrial, religious, or educa- 
tional. Those which are unbending, 
spongy with dry rot, or deficient in vital- 
ity, crash before the continued storm; 
those which are deep-rooted and flexible 
adjust themselves to new conditions and 
survive." The bearing of these words 
upon our problem as catalogers is indi- 
cated in the latest report of the Librarian 
of Congress: "If present cataloging tech- 
niques and operations are incapable of deal- 
ing with the increasing flood of printed 
matter, then other techniques and opera- 
tions must be developed, regardless of the 
inconvenience to present technicians." 
The President of the American Library 
Association reminded us in December that 


"Many of our customary professional 
routines will have to be abandoned for the 
duration—yet books must be added to the 
library in such a way that they will not 
create future problems. We must be 
more efficient in all our activities and on 
the alert to see possibilities of economy 
while safeguarding the essential values." 
This time of testing preserts to us as cat- 
alogers an unexampled opportunity to 
prove ourselves alert, flexible, and full of 
vitality. "It is up to catalogers to lead the 
way." 

Our attitude in the crisis must be that 
of the old Latin writer who said: in 
necessariss unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas—in things essential, unity ; 
in things of doubtful value, liberty ; in all 
things, charity. Certain things are ap- 
parently essential to the continuing effec- 
tual use of our card catalogs—these must 
be maintained ; certain things are of doubt- 
ful or undetermined value—these must be 
left to decision by: individual libraries in 
relation to their own specific needs and 
resources; certain things are unnecessary 
and can be eliminated. Though we may 
have differences of opinion, we must ex- 
press them without asperity, since, in the - 
words of Sir Frederic Kenyon, "Asperi- 
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ties generate friction, and friction delays 
progress, in librarianship as well as in 
motorcars.” 

It seems wise at this time to record cer- 
tain matters relating to cataloging on 
which all librarians, whether in adminis- 
trative, reference, or cataloging positions, 


can agree. Here are a few of them: 


The function of the catalog department 
is the organizing and recording of a li- 
brary’s holdings to make them adequately 
available to all who have a legitimate claim 
on the resources of the library. 

The simplest and briefest treatment which 
will accomplish this end is the kind of treat- 
ment required for any particular type of 
material in any particular library. 

Cataloging policy should differ in different 
libraries according to their objectives and 
size, and not all material in a single library 
should be cataloged with the same amount 
of detail. 

Most large libraries have been using more 
descriptive detail than is needed and have 
been cataloging material which need not 
have been cataloged. 

Every library should re-examine its cata- 
loging policy, pooling the knowledge and 
experience of its administrative, order, cata- 
loging, and reference staffs to secure an 
adequate basis for decision as to future 
policy. : 

Some material in every library can be 
made self-servicing; some сап be given 
partial cataloging (e.g., author card only); 
most material requires complete, though 
brief, cataloging; some material in most li- 
braries will require detailed cataloging. 

The segregation of material into groups 
according to the kind of treatment it is to 
receive should precede the cataloging process. 

Wherever possible, the treatment of serials 
should be simplified. 
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Adequate records should be kept of the 
time and the cost of cataloging. 


Since confusion of thought has existed 
regarding the cataloging process, this fur- 
ther statement may be made: 


Following the administrative decision that 
a book or pamphlet is to receive either au- 
thor, brief, or detailed cataloging, the cata- 
loger in turn must make certain decisions 
in accordance with the general policy already 
established for the library. 

The first of these decisions is choice of 
entry for the book, that is, determination of 
the authorship or responsibility. In view of 
the interchange of material between li- 
braries, the use by one person of a number 
of different libraries, and the savings which 
can be effected through cooperative catalog- 
ing and through the building up and use 
of union catalogs (in which a single entry 
must represent a book), it is important that 
libraries agree in this decision and that the 
principles by which authorship is recognized 
in doubtful cases be available for reference. 

The cataloger’s next decision deals with 
the form in which the recognized authorship 
shall be recorded. In this decision the size 
of the library and its character and clientele 
may be the determining factors and uni- 


'formity among various libraries is not es- 


sential, if adequate cross references are 
provided. There are, of course, obvious ad- 
vantages in following the Library of Con- 
gress form of entry. 

'The remaining decisions deal with the 
description of the physical book and its con- 
tent. Here the information required to dis- 
tinguish one book from another, the size 
and purposes of the library, and the particu- 
lar use to which a book is likely to be put 
must be considered, and complete uniformity 
among various libraries is unnecessary and 
even inappropriate. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Distribution of O.C.D. 
Pamphlets 


A NUMBER OF LIBRARIES are cooperat- 
ing with the Office of Civilian Defense in 
experimental free distribution of its most 
popular pamphlets. Experiments in sell- 
ing government pamphlets have also been 
proposed. Libraries interested in either 
type of dissemination of war information 
are invited to write to Harrison Sayre, 
National Organization Section, Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 


Learn about Fuel Shortage 


Tue A.L.A. has been requested by the 
Office of Price Administration to call to 
the attention of its membership the neces- 
sity of conserving fuel this winter. 

Librarians aré specifically asked to help 
mold community opinion as to the neces- 
sity of fuel conservation and to assist in 
developing programs in the community 
that aid in helping citizens know the best 
adjustments they can make to the short- 
age. 

For further information about the fuel 
shortage, librarians should write to the 
Department of Information, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Axis Propaganda Publications 


IN ORDER TO AVOID their identification 
as Axis propaganda, some publications are 
issued under fictitious authors, titles, or 
publishers. In some cases, textual matter 
prepared by writers of known Axis sym- 


‘council for ten cents. 


pathies is printed in more than one lan- 
guage in more than one country and under 
varying authors and titles. It is difficult, 
and many times impossible, for catalogers 
to identify these ruses. In some instances, 
only chance familiarity with the text of a 
publication makes identification possible. 

The Library of Congress will appreciate 
receiving any information which will serve, 
in identification of publications of this 
type. . This may be addressed to Lucile 
M. Morsch, chief, Descriptive Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Pamphlet on National Morale 


Tue National Council of Women. of 
the United States, Inc., has issued a pam- 
phlet, The Factors Which Influence Na- 
tional Morale, which is available from the 
It is a report of 
the conference of the council on March 6 
in New York City and includes articles 
by Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, Colonel 


‚ Frank J. Pearson, Lisa Sergio, Mrs. Fred- 


eric March, Edmond Taylor, and Henry 
К. Pringle. ‘The address of the council -is 
sor Madison Ave., New York City. 


British Libraries 

A REPORT on English libraries under 
war conditions was published in the Sept. 
15 issue of Education for Victory. The 
article will be of interest to many li- 
brarians in this country. “British Li- 
braries in Wartime” will be published in 
a future issue of the Bulletin. 
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Branch in Service Center 


A BRANCH has been established by the 
Chicago Public Library in Service Men’s 
Center No. 2 (in the former Auditorium 
Hotel on S. Michigan Ave.) with four 
thousand new books, some fifty magazine 
subscriptions, maps, a card catalog, modern 
library equipment, and a staff of two 
professional librarians to cover a 10:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M. day. Expenses are met 
from library funds. A sign calls atten- 
tion to the fact that service includes ac- 
cess to the entire resources of the library 
system, and many special requests are 
filled daily. Books are read in the com- 
modious reading room—in spite of music 
in the adjacent lounge—and many are 
circulated, especially to service men in the 
nearby Congress and Stevens hotels, re- 
cently taken over by the Army. 


Latin American Art 


Tue Hispanic FOUNDATION of the 
Library of Congress in its efforts to pre- 
serve and disseminate information about 
Latin American art has an Archive of 
Hispanic Culture which is a collection of 
photographs and slides relating to the art 
of Latin America of all periods and of all 
types since the conquest; has issued a 
bibliography, The Fine and Folk Arts of 
the Other American Republics; is making 
a large annotated bibliography of publi- 
cations in all languages on: the subject 
which will form a part of its “Guide 
to the Art of Latin America;" and is 
issuing а monograph ой four murals repre- 
senting the colonial culture of Hispanic 
America. 

Materials in the Archive of Hispanic 
Culture are not loaned to schools and clubs 
but they are sent out for exhibition pur- 
poses to certain universities, libraries, and 
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museums on special occasions, and copies 
of most of the material can be secured 
through the Photoduplication Service of 
the Library of Congress. 

The Fine and Folk drts of the Other 
American Republics and the monograph 
on murals are available free from the 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


New Latin American 

‘Bibliography 

SCHOOL and children's librarians will 
welcome a new U.S. Office of Education 
bulletin, Industries, Products, and Trans- 
portation in Our Neighbor Republics, 
compiled by Jewel Gardiner and Jean 
Gardiner Smith. The bulletin was pre- 
pared under the direction of Nora Е. 
Beust, Library Service Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation .with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. It is U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1942, No. 6, and is 
available from the Government Printing 
Office for ten cents. 


Government Order on Plates 


LisRARIANS will be interested in the 
provisions of General Conservation Order 
M-99, issued by the War Production 
Board on August 5, 1942. The order 
has the effect, through restricting the de- 
livery of additional plates or metals for 
their manufacture to those who retain 
obsolete plates, of requiring the scrapping 
of book printing plates unused for four 
years, of newspaper, magazine, periodical, 
and container printing plates unused for 
one year, and of other printing plates 
unused for two and one half years. 
Plates for which there is an "assured fu- 


- ture. use" are exempted from the pro- 


visions of the order, as are those composed 
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only of lead, tin, and antimony. Pro- 
vision is made for appeals in the case of 
unusual hardship. Publishers and others 
having plates in their possession are re- 
quired to notify those owning or having 
contractual rights in the plates. 

The text of the order may be found in 
the Federal Register, 7:6146-47, issue of 
Aug. 7, 1942. 
order should be addressed as follows: 
“War Production Board, Printing and 
Publishing Branch, Washington, D.C. 
Ref.: M-99." 

It is not believed that this order will 
necessarily have an adverse effect on the 


Inquiries concerning the 


interests of librarians in obtaining re- 
prints of books. 


O.W.I. Posters 


THE Orrick or Wan INFORMATION: 


has issued two posters on libraries, one 
quoting two paragraphs from' the Elmer 
Davis statement which appeared in the 
October 1 Bulletin, fourteen by twenty 
inches, and the other on the theme 
“Books Are Weapons in the War of 
Ideas,” twenty by twenty-eight inches. 
Address the Division of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D.C., for free copies. In writing for the 
second refer to O.W.I. No. 7. 


Free Commercial Posters 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW or LITERA- 
TURE, 25 W. 45th St., New York City, 
will supply copies of its colored advertising 
poster, "In a war-torn world, let Good 
Books help YOU.” 

A poster captioned “I want to preach a 
sermon” can be secured from the United 
States Rubber Company, 1230 6th Ave., 
New York City. It contains no advertis- 
ing except the name of the sponsor. 
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N.B.C. Handbooks 


А SERIES OF HANDBOOKS 15 being 
published by the National Broadcasting 
Company in connection with the N.B.C. 
Inter-American University of the Air, 
broadcast on Monday nights from 10:30- 
11:00 P.M., E.W.T. Each handbook is 
meant to serve as a study outline and 
reading guide, following each of the radio 
lecture series which are part of the uni- 
versity program. The first is Lands of 
the Free: Volume I, on the development 
of democracy in the Americas, a series just 
completed. Lands of the Free: Volume 
II, is meant to accompany the fourteen-. 
week series beginning in October. A third 
course and handbook on New World Mu- 
sic is now in preparation. The handbooks 
may be obtained for twenty-five cents each 


from the National Broadcasting Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Know Your Money 


Tue U. S. ЗЕСВЕТ SERVICE is devoting 
a great deal of its effort to the elimination 
of counterfeiting. It has issued a booklet 
Know Your Money, three teachers’ guides, 
pamphlets to distribute te audiences at the 
showing of its film "Know Your Money,” 
and sample warning notices which are sent 
to merchants. All of this material is avail- 
able to libraries. Further material and 
brief digests of important cases will also be 
sent upon request. 

The importance of the campaign and its 
success is indicated by the 93 per cent re- 
duction in counterfeiting losses to the pub- 
lic since the instigation of the campaign ` 
five years ago. 

Address requests for material to the 
U. S. Secret Service, 300 Postal Telegraph 
Building, 253 Broadway, New York City. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


Midwinter Meetings Postponed 


ForrowiNG an official request from 
Washington for postponement or cancel- 
lation “of all meetings which would in- 
volve traveling" during the Christmas 
holiday period, the institute and all other 
proposed A.L.A. meetings have been post- 
poned to late January. 


C. H. M. 
Nov. 28, 1942 
‘A. Г. A. Staff Changes 
МУпллам Horb Cur, Statistical 


Assistant, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the duration. He entered 
the Army in October and is in the clas- 
sification section as interviewer at Camp 
Grant, Ill. | 

John Н. Snider, formerly Assistant to 
the Chief of the Publishing Department, 
is now assistant to the production man- 
ager of the Parsons Engineering Company} 
Cleveland. : 

Due to the leave of absence of Byron C. 
- Hopkins for military service, Lucile Dead- 
~erick, Editorial Assistant on the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, has been appointed Editor. 

Thomas Mattick, assistant in the Ac- 
counting Department, was sworn into the 


U. $. Navy as first class seaman on No- : 


vember 6. 


Display Streamer 


A DISPLAY STREAMER, This Is. Our 


` -War: Let's Read about It, was produced 


by the American Library Association in 
October. Quantities are available from 
the Publishing Department at a price of 
$1 for 20; $2 for 5o. 


Nominations for A. L. A. 
Officers, 1943-44 


. THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
American Library Association reports the 


. following recommendations for officers, 


Executive Board, and Council members 
for the year 1943-44. ` | 


First Vice PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT- 
ELECT) | 


Сай Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


Two nominated, one to be elected. 
Margery Doud, Public Library, St. 
Louis . 
Nellie Mignon Fisher, Library Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 


"TREASURER 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Four nominated for four-year term, two 
to be elected, one from each block. 


Robert Bingham Downs, New York 
University Library, New York City 
John Richmond Russell, University of 
Rochester Library, Rochester, N.Y. 
Mrs, Mary Peacock Douglas, State De- 


partment of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Elizabeth Scripture, Public Schools, 
Denver ` 
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ALA. NEWS 


Two nominated for one-year term to fill 
vacancy (caused by election of Althea H. 
Warren as President). One to be elected. 


Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing . 

Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, Orego: 
State Library, Salem 


CoUNCIL 


Six for four-year term ending 1947. 
Twelve nominated, six to be elected, one 
from each block. 


Eliza A. Gleason, Atlanta University 
Library, Atlanta 
Wilk S. Peters, Langston University 
Library, Langston, Okla. 
Jens Nyholm, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 
Edith Rees, Public Library, New York 
City 
Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Library, 
Cleveland : 
Claire Nolte, County Public Library, 
Los Angeles 
John R. Banister, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Technical Library, Knoxville 
Mary Helen James, Western College 
Library, Oxford, Ohio 
Doris L. Hoit, Public Library, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
Vera J. Snook, Public Library, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
William Hugh Carlson, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle 
= S. Paine, Beloit College Li- 
brary, Beloit, Wis. 


Карн Munn, Chairman 
Marian C. MANLEY 

SYDNEY BANCROFT MITCHELL 
Miss LESLEY NEWTON 
MARJORIE E. VIVIAN 
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“Library and Related Films” 


AN ERROR has been discovered in the 
pamphlet, “Library and. Related Films,” 
revised November 1941 and available 
from the A.L.A. Public Relations Divi- 
sion. The film, “Found in a Book," 
listed on page 4 is available from Bell and 
Howell Company and not from Audio- 
Film Libraries as indicated in the check- 
list. 


Newark 


Many coMMENTS have already ар- 
peared in the library press in connection 
with the retirement of Beatrice Winser as 
librarian of the Newark Public Library, 
Newark. Miss Winser stated that she 
was retiring because the library board had 
usurped one of the administrative func- 
tions of the librarian, namely the right of 
the librarian to transfer an employee to 
other work. ` 

Director of Public Affairs John A. 
Brady, under: whose jurisdiction the li- 
brary falls, appointed a citizens committee 
to study the situation and to report find- 
ings. 

President Metcalf, afzer consulting 
with the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 


‘Tenure, sent a letter to the chairman of `` 


the citizens committee offering the services 
of A.L.A. in connection with the disagree- 
ment. ‘This letter, which also contained 
a brief statement of what the A.L.A. re- 
gards as the best personnel practices in 
respect to the functions of the chief li- 
brarian, arrived in time for consideration 
by the committee before its investigation 
had been started. 


Oberly Memorial Prize: 
A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS has a number 
of copies of the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
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Memorial Prize for distribution to any 
who may be interested in a short descrip- 
tion of the prize and of the life of Eunice 
. Rockwood Oberly. 


Nominations for Committees 


Lire TODAY for all of us is like walk- 
ing in the mud in the dark. That’s the first 
reason why we want a national library 
dssociation which will swing along over 
all obstacles at a marching stride. . We'll 
only get through to glory if every one of 
the committee members who make up 
our vanguard is a worker. 

It will be my duty next spring as chair- 
man of the Committee on Committee Ap- 
pointments to present some four hundred 
names to the Executive Board for vacan- 
cies on more than eighty committees, not 
counting the "subs" and the "joints." 
Luckily, I shall have to help me the 
chairmen or presidents of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, Busi- 
ness and Technology Round Table, Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification, 
Junior Members Round Table, Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, Library Extension Division, Profes- 
sional Training Round Table, and the 
Trustees Division. 

But every library staff should be repre- 
sented in these appointments. Please feel 
it is your duty to send me, before March 1 
if possible, the names of A.L.A. members 
of ability who, through youth or timidity 
or laziness, have so far escaped getting on 
committees where they will best fit. 

According to official action the Com- 


mittee on Committee Appointments exists 
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"to solicit ‘and receive recommendations 


from divisions, round tables, boards, 
committees, and individual members of 
the Association for appointments to 
boards and committees, and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own ad- 
vice to the Executive Board." 

Please send a snowstorm of suggestions 


to Althea Н. Warren, Public Library, 


' 830 S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 


Do You Want It? 


Reovests have been received for re- 


` prints of the report of the Committee on 


Library Administration (4.L.4. Bulletin, 
Oct. 15, p. 705-10). 

If enough requests are received, reprints 
will be made available at prices ranging 
from 5¢ each in lots of ten to 336 each 
in lots of one hundred. Please respond by 
December 20. Address the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Error in Annual Reports 


IN THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with the H. W. 
Wilson Company, M. Llewellyn Raney 
was listed as a member of the committee. 


‘Dr. Raney was a member during the first 


part of the committee vear but resigned 
before the report was written. 


Correction 


‘THE NOTE on the meeting on woman's role 
in the war in the November Bulletin, page 
795, failed to include Rebecca B. Rankin, 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 
City, as one of the four representatives of 


the A.L.A. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 


Invitation from President 
Esdaile 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It seems probable that many American 
librarians are now in this country serving 
in the United States and Canadian forces. 

Their British colleagues would wish to 
show them all the hospitality in their power. 


The (British) Library Association's Lon- 


don office, Chaucer House, is unfortunately 
closed, the staff being evacuated to Launces- 
ton, Cornwall, where the public library 
authority has kindly lent quarters. But our 
individual members would be happy to re- 
ceive any American or Canadian colleague, 
and I would suggest that a call on the 
nearest public—or it may be university or 
county—librarian would lead to friendly 
relations and a brightening of a sojourn 
among us, relieving that boredom which is 
so notable a feature of the life of camps, 
and even perhaps helping to promote that 
mutual understanding which we all so much 
desire. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE, President 

(British) Library Association 


Spiritual Values in 
Present Crisis 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


Listed below are four suggestions for ac- 
tion by the Association: 

I. That a brief statement, signed by the 
President or Executive Board of the A.L.A., 
be published on the covers or on the first 
pages of the 4.L.d. Bulletin, in which li- 
brarians are invited to take pains to study 
the spiritual implications of the present crisis 
and to provide the reading public with suit- 
able literature for doing the same in order 
that the morale of the American people 


shall not lack the support of this great reser- 
voir of strength. ; 
2. That the Booklist staff, or some ap- 
propriate arm of the A.L.A., prepare and 
publish both in the Booklist and as leaflets, 
lists of readings designed to make known the 
spiritual values that are at stake in the 
present crisis. ў 
3. That articles be published in the Bul- 
letin demonstrating to librarians the need 
of a reassessment of professional policy in 
respect to meeting the needs of the public 
for books and other reading matter designed 
to lead them to a firmer intellectual and 
emotional grasp on the goad, the true, and 
the beautiful. Such articles and addresses 
at general sessions of the annual meeting, 
if prepared by qualified persons, may well 
lead to a more open acceptance of the 
widespread feeling that the remarkable 
contributions to knowledge made by the 
experimental sciences can be made more vital 
and significant when seen through the per- 
spective of the philosopher and the moralist. 
4. That effective plans te made to secure 
the continuance of thoughtful study of what 
librarians may do and should do to promote 
at least a greater accessibility on the part 
of the public to such literature as will help 
to give an intellectual basis to their ideals 
and aspirations and help to show how these 
same spiritual factors may become operative 
in all walks of life and in everyday affairs. 
I am assuming that the task of turning 
librarians’ minds in the direction of the 
important values of the human spirit will 
be а slow and delicate operation. The 
older professions such as medicine, law, and 
even soldiering, seem to teach their members 
somewhere in the course of their training a 
considerable respect and reverence for re- 
ligion and other spiritual values; but in 
librarianship and its allied profession, edu- 
cation, where such values might be expected 
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to pley a much larger role, they are point- 
edly, or to too large an extent, ignored. 

Should the suggestions I have made be 
acted upon, I think the book selection aids 
of the A.L.A. will gradually and auto- 
matically reflect the new tone taken by the 
Association as a whole. Perhaps my expec- 
tations are too sanguine. Nevertheless, it 
should reflect well on the present adminis- 
tration to make the effort and to initiate 
studies of what may be done in this direc- 
tion. 

If these studies should reveal that the 
commen good of society might not infre- 
` quently profit from a pooling of the findings 
of science, philosophy, and religion, in respect 
to the practical solution of vexing contem- 


porary human problems, such as those in the - 


social, economic, and political spheres, then 
book selection practice should logically 
broaden its basis to admit books which re- 
flect ar integral or completely human view- 
point, instead of the limited viewpoint of 
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the methed peculiar to the investigations of 
each field of study. 

Then, eventually, Protestants and Catho- 
lics and Jews and agnostics might come to 
see that truth and value are where you 
find them and are not limited to a particular 
class of thinkers. The writings of all serious 
scholars and educators should be equally 
welcomed, both for the kernels of truth 
and value that can be winnowed from them 
and for the accurate picture they reveal 
of a significant body of thought, which, right 
or wrong, wields an influence on society. 

Cotman J. FARRELL 
Abbey Library 
St. Benedict’s College 


Atchison, Kan. 


Eprror’s NoTE:—Ordway Tead’s Religious 
Values and the Democratic Faith appeared 
in the April 1 Boo£list and has been issued 
as a reprint. ` 


Wants and Offers 


Fondren Library, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Dorothy Amann, librar- 
ian, offers for cost of transportation: 4.1.4. 
Bulletin, у. 31-date. 

San Antonio Public Library, Julia Gro- 
thaus, librarian, offers for sale: Young Pega- 
sus (children’s poetry annual), 1936, 1938- 
42. The price is twenty-five cents each. 

The University of Alabama Library, Don- 
ald E. Thompson, acting director of librar- 
ies, wants: U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin, 
nos. 823. 824, and 858. | 

The Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, 
Robert J. Usher, librarian, offers on ex- 
change tie following reports of the National 
Conference of Social Work: 1895-96, 1898- 
1911, 1916-17, 1924, 1930-31. The- library 
wants the following: 1875-79, 1883-86, 
1888, 1891, or will accept other useful social 
work material in exchange. 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., Library, A. E. Zucker, director of re- 


search, wants the following: Harper's 
W eekly, 1892-98. 

The University of California Library, 
Berkeley, Harold L. Leupp, librarian, offers 
an incomplete file of the U. S. Patent Office 
Specifications from 1872 through 1905 for 
cost of boxing and transportation. Сот- 
municate with the Division of Gifts and Ex- 
changes. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N.H., Nathaniel L: Goodrich, librarian, 
offers about 100 volumes on Buddhism, all 
in new condition. On application of any 
library engaged in building up a collection 
of such books, a list will be prepared. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library, Cor- 
nelia D. Plaister, librarian, offers for cost 
of transportation the following: Arena, v. 
9, Dec. 1893-May 1894, v. 10, June 1894- 
Nov. 1894 (bound, leather backs, board 
covers, good condition) ; World’s Work, v. 
4-27, 1902-13 (unbound, in Weis binders, 
good condition, one year to a binder). 


l'reasurer's Report 
HE FINANCIAL REPORTS for the fiscal year are published in summary form in order to 
reduce printing costs and to make additional space available for other material. 


A mimeographed copy of the August 31 Treasurer’s report will be sent on loan to any 
member wishing to examine a more detailed statement. 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
September I, IQ41, to August 31, 1042 
























Balance Receipts Disdurse- Balance 
Sept. 1, for the ments for · Aug.31, 
1941 year tbe year 1942 
Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City......... lcs $ 793.71* 50,476.05 59,717.09 10,034.15* 
American Library in Рагїв.............................. vs 5,483.00 2,000.00  .......... 7,483.00 
Booklist ods secs yt o's wav UAE НЕ су 708.48* 38; 336.96 36,472.03 1,156.45 
Books for the Bind ws ce sos tees rte hte HERE stars ее 160049. ........:.. рука 160.42 
Books for Которе, „уз ic ioe connexa ree a odie sa ккк ДЫ KEY A SENA MEER 461.48 16,000.00 17,401.90 1,059.52 
Building Fund еее ль wane 810.81 10:15. зы 820.96 
Canadian Library Council. а асн аан аль" EE ER 567.22 567.22  ......... 
Catalog Code Ңвүїзїоп......................................-.......... ИРИК 17.47 93.97 
College and Research 1Дфгатїе#&........................... ЕЕ 59.32 2,885.05 4,195.09 250.72* 
Colombian Library 8еһоо1—Водо%а..................... ЕЕ 9,250.00 5,868.82 3,381.18 
Committee Рго}ес{в................................... si 320.69 763.05 865.63 218,11 
Contingent О ИВ Pu 2,581.25 2,131.24 3,847.88 864.61 
Education for Librarianship. ................ Nas qi e Vid 450.15” 13,380.00 12,420.14 509.71 
Speclal Fund... cess кек ЧА Esa swe ed one he vaya BS eae ЕЕ 50.10. lessen. чение 
vestigations pe 5,564.75 126.52 330.88 5,360.44 
Educational Films and Libra: Seas! ЗУБАЛА ИА 1,167.41 
Emergenoy Library Activities. isoon rens tia tosup ir eee ee T $200 20,983.38 160,982.96 1, 140. 51 
Fellowships and 80һо!атвМїрз........................... Wes 570.00 6,284. 
T ME" 
Foreign Importations. . Male hi ИКЕ КҮ 
Headquarters ЇДргату куин e RA Cr Sed A es M Goin ы AREE 
Importations Plan...... 2.60.00. cece cere eee cee n nnne 
Tostitute Ореол сарака еек 
alisco State Library Project......... 


Library Cooperation—Latin America 
Latin America—Books and Periodica. 
ew York City 



















Microfilm Equipment. 
Out-of-Print Books. 


6 
45,000.00 ^ 65,929.75 1, ‚108.81 .81* 








14,892.00 14, ‚042.21 239.6 
онері в Reproduction of Library Маќбегівів.......................... 619,31 eee prre B10 St 
Public Library Оїуїйөп.................................. 29,993.28 27,407.01 1,668.24 
Public Library Standards. . 1,674.00 1,695.64 21.64* 
Publishing............... ses. xus 84,470.84 85,505.41 15,548.05* 
Regional шоп library Оайшорй.. шушы ыис ШЕ С И, В]. sateen wes 2,507.50 '214:62* 
School and Children's Library Division. ............ cene. : 9,907.40 9,564.66 85.43 
[o d EE 5,358.00 5, 364.07 65.47 
Union List of Serials... ........... "TRE 3,600.00 3, ‚955.07 2.82* 
Undistributed Endowment Income. ........... ааа 760.88 _......... eee 160.88 

Total, All Budgets 555,279.76 499,411.69 87,780.94 
Annuities for Transfer. еее ини cece n 144,407.70 144,298.50 476.00 
International Federation of Library Associations. . 84.40 .......... 584.40 
1,8. Bond Кезегее.............................. 1,228.75 942,50 286.25 
Miscellaneous Credits. Group Hospital... iiie re euer terme 669.90 615.40 53.00 





$32,088. “07 701,760.51 645,267.99 89,180.59 








* Deficit or transfer. 


Income Summary 


1041-42 and 1942-43 
‘Excluding Grants for Spectal Purposes 


Budget Actual Estimated 
1941-42 1941-42 1942-43 
Booklist 
Advertising: ышы у лыы ce die kan e ende dere Ria d SEGA ipe UV VENICE RAV Kio КК $ 60,000.00 5,158.63 5,000.00 
Carnegie Endowment 1пе0те...... узнали sehen 3,500.00 3,589.29 3,400.00 


^ Carnegie Corporation Endowment Incomé..... eit 
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Booklist review books....... 6. sees eee eee —— eed e pox ten WES 


Booklist extra copies. . 
Booklist subsoriptions. - 





Membership aui Conference 
D Annual. 






Chapter and affilia 

‚ Conference-—exhibita. . 
—reg istratión 
Endowment fund i income. 
:Bulletin—extra copies. . 





Gifts for current expenses. . ...........- NOME А 


Total 
Allotments to divisions. 


Net revenue. 0.0... cece cece eee neces 





College and Research Libraries . 
i becriptions. . 
Underwriting —A. R 
Subseriptions—substitutions 





Journal—extra copies. . .. . . 
Miscellaneous арро tations "mE 
Conference of College Librarians......... 


-Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Quantity sale of extension. material. ..:........46 
Royalties... ou cete n" 


Publishing 


Receipts from sales. .......... АУЕ 5 
baidies 


Bu 
J.D.R. pete (subsidy) . 
Revolving fund $тап8йег..................... is 


Net cash balances аувйаЫе...................... еб focis ERAS 


Total available for budget purposes 


1 ion to 
Riverine а. 
КЕЛИ and Сїавзїйоа{йоп................. 





* $400 оп 1941—42 and $1125 for 1942-43. ' 


Booklist 
Member and Conference. . 
Publishing.......... eese 
College and Research Libraries 


Continens 
Education for Librarianship. . 
“Headquarters Library....... 
Personnel. .............. 
Public Library Division........ M 
School and Children's Library Diem. 

Statistics Ы 


4,100.00 3, 9g. 93 4,000.00 
250.00 :40 950.00 
23,900.00 24, prit 71 — 25,450.00 
37,050.00 37,187.06 8,100.00 
62,886.50 83,000.00 
7,473.75 7,500.00. 
120.20 125.00 
5,700.00 —.......... 
2,974.00 
1,581.88 
78.05 
51.50 ^ 
M О Еу 85,420.00 81,259.68 78,525.00 
500.0 4,517.30! 4,725.00 
80,920.00 — 76,742.68 — 08,800.00 
PRENNE NASA 78,000.00 78,000.00? — 74,500.00 
2,900.00 2,490.89 2,800.00 
800.00 400.00 1,525.00 
200.00 487.80 —.......... 
75.00 126.06 198.00 
: 3,075.00 ° 3,485.05 4,450.00 
I ЭРЕ C MT 100.00 .......... 
а 100.00 .......... 
S 100.00 410.43 250.00 
Mec SU RA ONT EE 15.20 ....... s 
100.00 625.68 250.00 
200,045.00 198,041. 37 186,100.00 
Я REPERIO 96,427.00 77,008.84. 109,375.00 
3,700.00 2,700.00 8,350.00 
700.00 - '700.00 
о S 4,000.00 4,000.00 .......... 
104,827.00 84,406.84 117,725.00 
$304,872.00 280,448.11 303,825.00 
__ 222.08 
$304,047.03 
2 Gross їпбоше............................... $80,487.70 
$1,705.00. Allosated to budgets. 78,000.00 
1,539.20 Кезегүей............. - "892. 
793,40 : > Таа d by agent 3,379.21 
153.00 Fiscal agent fees. ...... 4,502.82 
326.70 Other ехрепвев........................... 153.67 
` Budgets ud Di ements 
1941-42 and 1042-4 7? j 
Ni ot I ncluding S pecial Projects 
А Budget Actual Budget 
1941-42 1941-42 104943 
$ 37,490.52 — 30,472*09 38,382.45 
. 08,045.43 — 07,948.97 — 62,304.74 - 
90,487.52 85,595.41 117,129.00 
4,434.32 4,195.00 4,199.28 
200,437.79 194,210.80 222,015.47 
983.74 — 865.63 800.00 
3,212.49 2,352.85 2,689.53 
7,714.85 7,587.67 7,753.71 
7,316.50 7,403.74 7,759.52 
8,981.87 8,939.86 9,549.66 
19,058.97 18,493.82 — 15,320.24 
6,140.69 6,134.39 — 6,400.43 
3,730.14 3.699.190. — 2,262.47 
57,760.25 55,227.15 52,528.50 
27,885.00 ^ 27,326.00 28,907.00 
$286,092.04 276,763.05 303,451.03 
$0,306.00  — 3,289.00 
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Grants 
Y ^ : Total ` Balance 
qe Corporation of New York c К Grant ‚ Received Aug. 31, 
$ 1,500.00 1,800.00 ........ i. 
1,500.00 1,500.00 : 
Film Forums... 6.0 scsescavedcceserevviostacececsss A sem is Y 2,000.00 2,000.00 
















Investigations—Field of Librarianship.................... d 5,000.00 5,000.00 









































National Emergenoy...... eese 1,000.00 ' 1,000.00 
Emergence: Library Аейуйев,..................... Qi eds 37,900.00 37,900.00 
American Library in Рагв................................. В 25,000.00 25,000.06 
Journal of Documentary Ёертөйш!їоп............-......... oe 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Survey of Library Resources of New York City : 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Regional Union Library Catalo og: иное 1 12,000.00 12,000.00 
Fellowships and Scholarships (0.8.).............. : 20,000.00 — 20,000.00 
Fellowships and Scholarships (Canada)............ 5,500.00 . 5,500.00 
Out-of-Print ВооЁв............................. ; ° 10, "000.00 10,000. 00 
А : 128,400.00 126,400.00 
тени Foundation 
Colombian Library School m 9,250.00 
Canadian Library Council 17,500.00 
Jalisco State Library Proje 3,800.00 
Foreign Importations. . 2,100.00 
Canadian Library Council ня 900.00 
Periodicals Project—Aid to Libraries in War areas 110,000.00 55,000.00 
Union List of Serials РИ 46, 100.00 46,100.00 .......... 
Library Cooperation with Latin America. 00.00.00. .2 cee gee cece met 30,000.00 ues sede 
Library Cooperation with Latin America—Books and Materials каб Сак 4,000.00 4,000.00  ..........- 
Books fo? Burooe....L ese ccc ete nee Н а ко eov Nie dos E van Morse a $0,000.00 60,000.00  .......... 
Educational Films Projet. correa kh rie ERR UL ка ЕНЕ 5,500.00 5,600.00  .......... 
Committee on Mierofilm. ды о а e rer ere kr oe ra am erede 1,000.00 1,000.00 .......... 
Total. E" 290,150.00 72,500.00 
Miscellaneous Grants ‚ 
TPS A, (Обе к ао И ааа 140,000.00 20,000.00 120,000.00 
U.S.A. мы Resources Board)? 2,000.00 1,074.00 * 326.00 
U.S.A. (Соогйїпабог}#.............................. . 82,500.00 ^ 50,003.75 32,496.25 
American Council of Learned Societies! 2,000.00 1,472.90 — .......... 
National Research Сошпой............................ ада ТОРОТУ 544.00 544.00 .......... 
Р 227,044.00 73,694.65 152,822.25 . 
Total: оа арно БЕЕН ОГ I $043,504.00 417,744.65 — 225,322.25 
1 Latin Amerioa—For Books and Periodicals 
2 Memorandum on Publio S library Standards 
з For Benjamin Franklin vay] aes exico РАБ | Y 
4 Survey —Benjamin Franklin Li . um 
x 
Endowment F unds—Summary iP Capital and Investment 
August 31, 1042 
Carnegie Sarah С.М. 
Andrew Corporation General James L. Oberly Herbert Bogle - 
Carnegie Endow- Endow- Whitney Memorial Putnam -Endow- Total 
Fund ment ment Fund Fund Honor ment 
Fund Fund Fund Find 
U.S. Government Securities, ... . $17,835.18 541,388.66 16, Sng ы 2,415.21 1,000.00 2,500.00 5,065.69 586, 298,43 
State and Municipal Bonds..... .......... 88,177.63 510.0! . 88,687.63 
Publie Utility Bonds..... .. 18,190.78 226,965.10 245,155.83 
Railroad Bónds..... OEP PA esate 205,350.52 268,106.02 
Industrial Bonds. . 10,604.08 19,279.58 90,908.66 
Publio boss Stocks. 3,237.50 63,485.98 68,989.73 
ilroad Stocks. ........ sees eee 21,585.68 21,585.08 
Industrial COR DEMON 28,907.00 ^ 644,518.95 686, 1089.57 
First Mortgage Real Estate Notes — 8, 1652.44 29,123.28 37,115.12 
Insurance Stocks.............. 5,61 3.75 20,161.20 27,980.02 
Purchase Money Mortgage..... .......2.. _............ 2,769.87 
Deficiency Judgment... .... ij. eee melee i DE 603.33 
Accrued Interest Риговазе4..... .......... 174.81 
Cash in Agency Account....... 113.99 12, 013: 26 12,453.08 








$93,155.27 1,902,839.02 40,007.97 01 2,498.27 E 1,079.80 780 2,536. “BT 5, 973. 43 2,137,187.33 





3 Of which $2000 is the Herman H. B. Meyer Memorial Fund 
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PEAT, Marwick, MITCHELL & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


October 26, 1942: 
The Finance Committee 


American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of American Library Association for the year ended 
August 31, 1942, and now submit our report thereon . . . 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by canceled 
checks; these were examined and test checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from 
membership dues, publications, advertising, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the 
books, have been accepted as correct; test checks, however, were made of such receipts 
against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
depositaries and that on hand ($300) by actual count. State warrants held by the Asso- 
ciation were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures advanced 
by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and institutions 
are in respect of expenses in connection with special activities and traveling; the amounts 
remaining unpaid at date of our examination were confirmed by certificates received from 
the debtors. The inventory of stationery represents supplies in the hands of printers to be 
withdrawn for use in the subsequent period. The prepaid expenses represent the unexpired ` 
portion of insurance premiums. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
1942, is submitted under separate cover. 


Yours ШУ; 
Prat, Marwick, MITCHELL AND COMPANY 


Prat, Marwick, MITCHELL & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


October 26, 1942 
The Finance Committee 
.American Library Association ' 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions of the 
Trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of American Library Association for the 
year ended August 31, 1942, and now submit our report thereon... 

The investments of the several funds as of August 31, 1942, which are shown at cost, 
have been confirmed by certificates received from The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Fiscal Agent of the Trustees of the Funds. 

All income arising from the investments of the funds has been accounted for; particulars 
of the investments that have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are shown in 
the schedule of the investments of the respective fund. 

‘The cash balances on deposit with The First National Bank of Chicago as of August 31, 
1942, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the funds, have been 

- confirmed by certificates received from the depositary. 


Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MITCHÉLL AND COMPANY 
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The World Tomorrow 


FERN LONG 


This is the third of the series of reading lists, compiled at A.L.A. request by 
Dr. Long of the Cleveland Public Library, on the issues in the Council 


Policy Statement. 


The third issue is: Planning for the postwar 


world. 


SETTLING A QUESTION 


Any thinking about the world as we 
want it to be after this war is over can 
begin only when we accept the assump- 
tion that the victory will be ours. Not 
only that—prevalent opinion specifies that 
this must be a victory consummated on 
German soil, so that there can be no 
talk again of betrayal into armistice and 
no talk of the resurrection of an army 
which was after all never defeated. 

The second report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace lists 
two dangers which may appear at the end 
of the war. One of these is that “the 
victors may refuse to exercise the author- 
ity which victory has given them." More 
specifically, the fear is expressed that the 
American people may again retreat to iso- 
lation or that we who win may be too 
tired to make the great effort which 
creating a just peace will demand. 

'This implies the question still in our 
minds of whether and to what extent our 
country should participate in establishing 
a new order after the war. It means that 
we are still hesitating, still vacillating, and 
as long. as we do that, when the time 
comes to act and determine the destiny of 
the world for good or ill there may again 
be that "handful of wilful men" to thwart 


the will of the majority of the people. 

Many fear that any thinking about the 
postwar world means only an escape into 
the future. It can be that only if we 
dream about it without thinking too. If 
we are not afraid to think and to do the 
honest study which must be done along 
with it, we will realize that there is no 
line that separates the present of war from 
the future of peace and that we must 
prepare now for peace or we shall be 
caught unaware. 

'There is a plethora of books and pam- 
phlets about that brave new world of 
tomorrow, and they all make clear their 
belief that this time our country cannot 
pick up its things and go home when the 
shooting stops. Any thinking about the 
subject makes it appear at once impossible 
and irrational for us to think of doing 
anything else but shoulder our logical re- 
sponsibility. Two new pamphlets, 4fter 


the War by Maxwell Stewart and Toward 


Greater Freedom: Problems of War and 
Peace, go a long way towards bearing that 
out. | 

A little book, The Interests of the 
United States as a World Power by Shep- 
ardson, states our position well: 


. .. if we think that we can earn a liveli- 
hood when others cannot, if we think we 
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can preserve our democratic existence when 
it has disappeared elsewhere, if we think 
that a thousand can fall at our right hand 
but it shall not come nigh unto us, then we 
shall lose our peace as we almost lost our 
war—by doing too little and doing it too late. 


"This book also expresses the feeling that 
we cannot escape into isolation this time, 
even if we want to. The interdependence 
of the peoples of the world is far more 
obvious now than it was twenty years ago. 

Norman Angell’s America’s Dilemma: 
Alone or Allied? shares this point of view, 
although, written before we ‘entered the 
war, it is mainly an argument against 
our reluctance to participate in actual 
warfare. However, the final chapter, 
“America Can Make the Peace,” carries 
his arguments over into the area of our ex- 
treme need to take an active part in mak- 
ing the peace. "We are being given. what 
history rarely offers—a second chance— 
and we cannot refuse it. Angell tells us 
that the European nations refused to ac- 
cept the necessity of cooperation by saying 
that their first duty was to their own 
people, but this was an error which has 
` destroyed those very people. 
has now the chance to learn from the er- 
rors of others, to avoid the pits into which 
they have fallen. But it is almost cer- 
tainly the last chance so to learn." 

Argument: after argument piles up 
against isolationism until it seems that it 
must be smothered. James Warburg in 
T he Isolationist Illusion and World Peace 
adds his voice to the others. '"There can 
be no peace for us alone," he says, "in a 
world torn by war nor in a world pre- 
cariously balanced upon a knife edge of 
constantly threatened conflict. If we want 
peace, we must do our share toward 
creating a world order in which there can 
be peace." 


“America 
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There are two Foreign Policy Reports,: 
U.S. Declaration on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and What Americans Think about 
Postwar Reconstruction, which state the — 
belief that our active participation in world ^. 
reconstruction is morally inevitable. The is 
Whole. Round World, a League of Na- 
tions pamphlet, reinforces this view. 

Much of what is being written about. 
the world now and after the war is on the ` 
grand scale and in impersonal terms. A 
book which speaks of what we face more 
in terms of the individual is Dorothy L,- 
Sayers’ Begin Here. It is a collection of 
essays on our relation as man to the war. 
The essays pose the question of how we, as 
men and women, may use the opportunity 


‘of the war to think and plan creatively 


for the future of our civilization, 

If we accept the initial premise—and 
we cannot avoid accepting it--that our 
country has a responsibility to the rest of 
the world, then we as citizens have a plain. 
duty. That is to inform ourselves to the 
very limits of our understanding about the 
issues involved. | 


Ам Ото Hope 


Our time is not the first one in which 
men have had the feeling of the inter- 
dependence of peoples and the need of 
consciously initiating а program which 
would eliminate murderous conflict. Both 
David Davies in The Problem of the 
Twentieth Century and Messrs. Hoover 
and Gibson in The Problems of Lasting 


` Реасе devote one chapter to outlining the 


hopes and plans of other men in other 
ages." They go back as far as the early 
Greeks and continue through the Roman 
period when Pax Romana brought at least 


a temporary union of peoples, albeit under 
force. The Middle Ages produced plans 
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‘for. ways of attaining peace. William 
Penn had a scheme for creating peace in 
Europe, and there were others after him 
who put their hopes on paper. Great 
. writers have dreamed of a better order 
many times since Plato wrote his Republic. 
. In our own time an experiment was 
made in the direction of fulfilling the 
millennial hope of mankind; but it failed, 


and we played our part in that failure. - 


Viscount Cecil's 4 Great Experiment tells 
the story of the organization and the final 
collapse of the League of Nations. If we 
are in earnest about wanting to help estab- 
lish international prosperity and peace, a 
first step towards:doing it would be to 
try to understand the mistakes and fail- 


ures of the league, with the view of avoid- . 


ing them this time. 
We know that the year 1942 finds the 
world with more reason than ever for: 


needing a union of the peoples of the earth. 


Condensed travel time has meant a com- 
| plete change in the significance of space, 
and for purely physical and material rea- 
sons, for reasons of self-preservation, the 
world must live in amity. But over and 


above that is involved our faith in man, 


as man and not as murderous animal; if 
we have the “confidence that finds the 
world more than a battleground where 
swine trample themselves in the mire and 
die,” we must look for the fulfilment in 
our day of man’s age-old hope. 


FACING THE ISSUES 
At this stage it is difficult to say what 
our country should or will do specifically 
when this war ends. Just how we shall 
participate in the military government of 
occupied territories; what part we shall 
take in the promotion of government in 


1 Charles Beard, in his foreword to Guglielmo Fer- 
rero's The Unity of the Worla. 
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conquered territories; whether we under- 
take the re-establishment of an interna- 
tional monetary standard—those are ques- 
tions the answers to which will be influ- 
enced by developments between now and 
the end of the war. 

What we can do is to be aware of these 
questions and know as much as we can 
about the factors having a bearing upon 
them. One of the best things to read to 
supply an understanding of these factors 
and issues is the series called “The World 
We Want” which appezred in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor between October 1 
and November 4, 1942. ‘There is scarcely 
an aspect of the whole subject which is 
untouched by these splendid articles. Fun- 
damental Principles and Problems by 
Clyde Eagleton gives a brief presentation 
of the question. 

By now everyone must have а good 
idea of what our peace aims are: the Four 
Freedoms and Henry Wallace’s address, 
Price of Free World Victory, elucidate 
the goals for which we, the people of this 
country, believe we are fighting. Opposed 
to that implied order of growth in freedom 
for the people of the world, is Hitler’s 
order of the graveyard. ‚ Douglas Miller's 
You Can't Do Business with Hitler and 
Howard Smith's Last Train from Berlin 
will refresh our memory on the latter, if 
we need it. 

It is not enough, however, to have aims. 
Just as important is knowing the ways 
that lead toward their achievement and the 
obstacles which may hinder it. At least 
one of the Four Freedoms—the freedom 
from want—we must be ready to imple- 
ment the minute the war is ended. In the 
second report of the Commission to Study . 
the Organization of the Peace, called The 
Transitional Period, a listing is made of 
the immediate problems of the postwar 
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period. Famine and pestilence will be 
` rife; there will be inevitable civil disorder 
and economic collapse to cope with; dis- 
position of uprooted and transported peo- 
ples will have to be determined and acted 
upon; false indoctrination of confused, 
sometimes almost insane, populations will 
have to be guarded against. Do we even 
have to ask whether or not the richest 
country in the world will play its part in 
this area? In the pamphlet, Looking 
toward the Postwar World, the Friends 
give their answer to that question. - 
There are a number of publications 
which consider in detail Ве’ questions 
which will enter into any discussion of the 
attainment of world order and the part 
our country will play in it. Condliffe’s 
A genda for a Postwar World is one of the 
best. He makes an important statement 
аз to the purpose of his book: “Їп a demo- 
cratic country such issues as will face us 
must be settled by the sovereign will of 
the people. If they are to be understood 
they must.be widely discussed and debated 
beforehand." He writes with the purpose 
of contributing to such discussion. Like 
other writers on this subject, Condliffe 
stresses the absolute necessity of the United 
States taking a full share of the continuing 
responsibility after the war. He disagrees, 
however, with most writers when he denies 
the advisability of a long “cooling-off 
period" between the end of the fighting 
and the peace discussions. “Che book dis- 
cusses the main questions with which we 
shall find ourselves confronted: what to 
expect during the period of economic tran- 
sition; the dangers of postwar inflation; 
how we will make the change from war 
to peacetime collaboration with our allies ; 
what political basis there will be for eco- 
nomic cooperation, and here it discusses 
the various plans for international union; 


П 
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how sufficient food will be distributed 
throughout the world; what our attitude 
will be toward repayment of debt and pay- 
ment of reparation. 

Hoover and Gibson’s Problems of a 
Lasting Peace offers an interesting analy- 


` sis of the present in the light of the past. 


These authors, too, give their idea of the 
principles and conditions on which a last- 
ing peace will have to rest. They make 
clear that they present no plan for peace 
but simply a discussion of principles which 
will have ta be considered if peace is to 
be built on solid foundations. In discuss- 
ing economic forces, the authors list as 
trade barriers: governmental buying and 
selling, unstable currencies, special agree- 
ments, quotas, monopolies and cartels, 
tariffs. The questions of access to raw 
materials, immigration, and freedom of the 
seas are carefully presented in their rela- 
tion to the establishment of a reasonable 
peace. 

АП of these books share the idea that 
there is no going back, that we must move 
forward into a new society which we our- 
selves must help to form. Carr’s Condi- 
tions of Peace expresses this feeling very 
well. He, too, writes about the economic, 
political, and social factors to think of 
when we think of peace but he also adds 
а note of his own. He says, “Our civiliza- 
tion is in danger of perishing for lack of 
something’ with which we have dispensed 
for two hundred years but with which we 
can dispense no longer: a deliberate and 
avowed moral purpose, involving the call 
for common sacrifice for a recognized 
common good.” And, indeed, that is 
needed, else we can come nowhere near 
achieving our other goals. 

There are other, shorter works on more 
specific phases of the subject of planning 
the peace. Helen Hill's Planning the 
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War for Peace offers suggestions for our 
cooperation with other nations after the 
war; The I.L.O. and Reconstruction gives 
the plans for participation in reconstruc- 
tion of one organization, unique because 


it is already organized on an international ` 


basis. 

We should also be familiar with the 
various plans for international federation 
and cooperation, and Corbett’s Postwar 
Worlds will supply that understanding. 

'To keep us up to date on current de- 
velopments in the field of postwar planning 
there are two magazines, 4 genda, a British 
quarterly, and Free World, an American 
monthly, whose contributors are some of 
the most distinguished thinkers in this 
field. Another American magazine, For- 
tune, has prepared a series of supplements 
on problems connected with postwar settle- 
ments, and the University of Chicago? 
conducted broadcasts on the subject. 

One of the most serious stumbling blocks 
to get over in discussions involving inter- 
national cooperation will be the old one— 
nationalism. ‘There is a good chapter on 
this subject in Hans Kohn's World Order 
in Historical Perspective. ‘The need for 
supranational control of flaring national- 
ism in the form of an international police 
force is recognized quite consistently. Da- 
vies’ Problem of the Twentieth Century 
is a most exhaustive work on that need. 

Closely related to the question of na- 
tionalism is that of minorities. Always 
a problem in Europe, the settlement fol- 
lowing World War I aggravated it. 
Human Dynamite by Wolfe suggests some 
solutions to the problem. It was written 
before this war, so for its original purpose 
it was too late. However, it may still 
be helpful when this war ends. The ques- 
tions of dependent areas and autonomy are 


?Listed with publications. 
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also allied to those of nationalism and im- 
perialism. Falne? The Future of the 
Small States,  Holcombe's Dependent 
Areas in the Postwar World, and Reid's 
Overseas America all will help us grasp 
the implications of these difficult ques- 


- tions. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In This Is Our War, the first list of 
this series of three, we indicated the 
necessity of knowing something about the 
countries which are now either our allies 
or our enemies. It is-important that we 
know them, their history, and their charac- 
teristics, especially insofar as these have 
a relation to making the peace. In addition 
to the titles suggested in This Is Our War, 
there are others which have a bearing on 
this. For example, Albert Guérard’s 
France of Tomorrow may be added; 
George Taylors America іп the New 
Pacific discusses our role in an important 
area of the world; Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Toward Freedom will make us better ac- 
quainted with the internal problems of 
India. An interesting article by Stoyan 
Pribichevich, “The Exiled Governments," 
in Fortune, presents an over-all picture of 
one unusual development of the current 
war. Among other things, it gives us an 
idea of the thinking these governments 
are doing about postwar arrangements. 

Our relations to Canada and to the 
countries of Latin America were men- 
tioned in the first list, but we must keep 
constantly aware of their importance. 
Scott's Canada and the United States is a 
brief treatment of our northern neighbor, 
and McCulloch’s Challenge to the Ameri- 
cas takes up especially the rather compli- 
cated question of Latin America’s and our 
interdependence. Written in 1940, some 
of the aspects of the situation have changed 
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since its publication, but the basic question 
of economic collaboration, markets, trade, 
the “cartel” idea, loans, and ways of 
achieving mutual understanding still re- 
main, and this little book covers them suc- 
cinctly and well.? 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES 


No consideration of the subject of post- 
war planning and reconstruction would be 
complete without mention of the churches 
and the part they are playing. Vera Dean 
in her pamphlet, The Struggle for World 
Order, refers especially to two important 
statements made by Christian groups in 
England. She quotes from the first, The 
Ten Proposals for Peace, drawn up by the 
highest auchorities of the Anglican, Ro- 
man Catho-ic, and Free Churches in 1940, 
the following: “а peace settlement must 
be dictated by a sense of acute responsi- 
bility ;” "extreme inequality of wealth 
should be abolished ;" and “the resources 
of the earth should be used as God's gift 
to the whole human race and used with 
due consideration for the present and fu- 
ture generations.” Mrs. Dean refers also 
to the Malvern Conference representing 
liberal Church of England clergy and lay- 
men, which was held on January 7-10, 
1941. It supported The Ten Proposals 
for Peace and added recommendations of 
its own: She quotes the concluding dec- 
laration of the Malvern Conference, 


The question having been propounded upon 
moral grounds whether a just order of sò- 
ciety can be established so long as ownership 
alone is a source of income or so long as 
the resources necessary to our common life 
are privately owned, we urge that Christian 
people should face this question with open 
minds and aler= consciences. 


*Gurin, Ruth Melamed. Our Neighbors to the 
South. Chicago, A.L.A., 1942. (Part II of The 
Booklist for Nov. 1, 1942.) 
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As Mrs. Dean goes on to point out, 
“These various statements, none of which 
can be described as Communist in origin, 
foreshadow revolutionary changes in the 
economic: and social system during and 
after the war.” 

In the United States, also, religious 
groups are actively studying and working 
towards a just péace. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, America’s Peace Aims, 
which is a good outline of aspirations as 
well as of practical considerations involved 


_ In attaining them. 


In the spring of 1942 a conference was 
held in Delaware, Ohio, and 4 Message 
from the National Study Conference on. 
the Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace gives the conclusions of that con- 
ference. The statement is definitely made, 
“We believe that a special responsibility 
rests upon the people of the United States.” 
Like the Malvern Conference, this one 
too refers to changes which must be ac- 
complished, such as 


equal access to natural resources, economic 
collaboration, equitable treatment of racial | 


minorities, international control of tariffs. - 


limitation of armaments, participation in 
world government. We must be ready to 
subordinate immediate and particular na- 
tional interests to the welfare of all. If the 
future is to be other than a repetition of the 
past, the United States must accept the re- 
sponsibility for constructive action commen- 
surate with its power and opportunity. 


'The Friends, who have given many 
practical demonstrations of humaneness 
and vision, also held a conference on the 
postwar world. ‘The results of that con- 
ference are contained in another pamphlet, 
Looking toward the Postwar World. 

The churches as bodies seem ready to, 
assume responsibility for helping shape the 
forces which will create a just peace. 
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Walter Van Kirk in Religion and the 
W orld of Tomorrow defines what he be- 
lieves is the function of religion: it is the 
laying of spiritual foundations for that 
world without which “such political and 
economic reforms as may be effected will 

be E ч avail to stem the tide of future 
` wars.’ 

It is very likely that never before in 
history has there been so much discussion 
and writing about world affairs, about 
reconstruction and change following a 
war as there is now. Certainly the little 
people all over the world are looking 
towards the future with hope of a better 
life for themselves. If that hope goes 
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unfulfilled, we shall have failed again 
this time and there will probably be other 
wars like this one and worse. We need 
desperately to be informed on what is at 
stake, for here in our country it is ‘the 
will of the people which after all shapes 
the policy of the country. A careless, 
ignorant people produces stupid policy 
which results ultimately in national trag- 
edy, sometimes in world tragedy. Books, 
pamphlets, the printed word, are the keys 
to the creation of an informed public 
opinion, and we hold those keys in our 
hands. It is up to us to make use of them 
to the very limits of our ability to do so 
both now and in the future. 


Publications Klentioned 


A genda. 
subscription, 1 guinea. 
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